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NOTICE. 

The  Publishers  of  The  Unitarian  would  give  notice  that 
after  the  present  number  the  publication  of  this  journal  will  be 
discontinued, — arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  transfer 
of  their  subscription-list  to  the  proprietor  of  The  Christian  Reg- 
ister, a  weekly  religious  paper,  printed  in  Boston,  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Willard.  The  high  character  to  which  The 
Register  has  attained,  under  the  care  of  its  present  accomplished 
and  able  editor,  is  such  as  to  render  any  recommendation  of  it 
from  us  wholly  unnecessary.  The  public  arc  sufficiently  aware 
that,  both  as  respects  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
the  interest  with  i^'hich  it  is  universally  read,  it  now  yields  to  no 
journal  of  its  class,  by  whatever  denomination  issued.  It  is 
therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  find  ourselves  enabled 
to  ofier  to  our  patrons  this  substitute  for  The  Unitarian.  The 
Register  will  be  sent  to  our  subscribers  generally.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  receive  it,  are  requested  to  signify  the  same,  pre- 
viously to  the  first  of  January,  by  returning  some  one  of  the 
numbers  which  may  be  sent  them,  directed  to  "The  Christian 
Register,  Boston,  Mass." 

Cambridge,  Dec,  1 ,  1834. 
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THE  UNITARIAN. 

The  general  objects  of  tliis  work  have  been  already  set 
forth  in  the  prospectus.  And  as  its  character  will  be  bet- 
ter judged  of  by  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  conducted 
than  by  any  prolix  statement  of  our  plan,  we  shall  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  a  lengthened  preface. 

One  word,  however,  respecting  the  character  of  our  doc* 
trinal  articles.  In  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  the  discus- 
non  of  such  topics  as  the  Trinity  and  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism will  pecliaps  appear  like  taking  a  step  backwards  into 
the  region  of  by-gone  controversy,  and  as  being  uncalled 
for  by  the  prevailing  state  of  religious  opinions  amongst  us, 
DOW  that  Unitarianism  has  happily  become  so  well  established 
in  our  community.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
writing,  not  for  our  own  community  simply,  but  for  the  coun- 
try at  large,  for  sections  upon  which  Unitarianism  is  but  just 
now  dawning.  With  those,  then,  to  whose  minds  the  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  has  long  been  so  familiar  as  to  have 
now  become  almost  stale,  let  this  be  our  apology  for  reviving 
the  argument  and  giving  to  it  so  large  a  space  on  our  pages. 

A  word  more,  as  to  one  other  point  —  our  title,  Th» 
Unitarian.  It  is  objected,  as  we  anticipated  it  would  be, 
that  it  savours  of  sectarianism.  We  selected  this  title,  — not 
indeed,  we  trust,  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  that  is,  with  the  view  of 
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exciting  divisions  and  fostering  animosities,  nor  yet  to  help  a 
party-object,  —  but  simply  to  show  our  colours.  Unitarians 
are  every  day  charged  with  concealing  their  sentiments, 
with  the  desire  of  smoothing  over  their  peculiarities  in  reli- 
gious opmion.  Now  in  order  to  meet  this  charge,  we  want 
our  work  to  go  forth  bearing  on  its  front  the  principles  we 
hold.  And  besides,  —  in  an  age  when  error  is  so  rife,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  all-important  to  follow  closely  in  the  steps 
of  the  Apostle,  "  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ ; "  not 
"  hiding  tlie  light  under  a  bushel,"  but  setting  it  forth  "  upon 
a  candle-stick."  In  common  with  our  brethren,  we  look 
longingly  for  peace  ;  yet  we  must  say  we  have  no  sympa- 
thy, we  cannot  sympathize,  with  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  are  willing  to  consent  even  to  that  dishonourable  peace 
which  yields  the  ground  to  a  system  of  fadth  of  whose  corrupt- 
ness and  pernicious  effects  every  day  is  witness.  We  feel 
that  Unitarians  owe  a  duty  to  their  faith,  a  solemn,  a  weighty 
duty,  —  that  this  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  of  Christ,  the 
hope  of  the  world,  —  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  shrink 
from  it,  even  seemingly.  Believing  thus,  we  would  avow 
this  cause  openly,  unequivocally.  If  the  consequence  be 
war,  we  shall  deplore  it,  but  we  cannot  think  the  blame  will 
be  ours  ;  even  He  who  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth  brought 
first  a  sword.  We  shall  therefore  plainly  declare  what  we 
solemnly  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  we 
shall  fearlessly  expose  what,  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  we  esteem  error.  We  shall  "speak  the  truth,"  — 
we  trust  it  may  never  be  otherwise  than  "  in  love."  Believ- 
ing those  who  differ  from  us  to  be  no  less  sincere  than  our- 
selves, we  shall  ever  be  ready,  while  we  deny  their  doctrines, 
to  extend  to  the  individuals  themselves  the  right  hand  of 
christian  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  controversy  touching 
matters  of  faith  and  that  evil  spirit  of  vituperation  which 
would  make  deadly  foes  of  all  who  difier  from  one  another ; 
and  we  trust,  that  by  God's  grace,  we  by  our  practice  may 
diemoastrate  it. 
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Meantime,  we  commend  our  journal  to  the  favour  of  the 
public,  hoping  for  indulgence  to  its  faults,  and  praying  God 
that  it  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  good  in  our  hands,  — 
m  its  humble  sphere,  a  light  to  the  church,  a  herald  of  the 
gospel  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  —  a  means  of  redemption  to 
many  from  the  sad  gloom  of  false  views  of  religion,  on  the 
one  hand,  —  from  the  fearful,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  wide- 
yawning  gulf  of  infidelity,  on  the  other. 

The  Editors. 


A  Letter  to  the  EditorSy  on  the  Religious  Condition 
and  Wants  of  the   Community^  etc. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  the  satis&o- 
tion  I  have  received  from  the  prospectus  of  The  Unitarian. 
Believing,  as  I  do  so  firmly,  that  the  truths  we  hold  as  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  are  most  intimately  connected  ^nth  the 
dearest  interests  of  man,  that  they  are  truths  eminently  calculat- 
ed to  elevate  and  refine  his  cliaracter,  to  develope  and  strength- 
en whatever  is  pure  and  generous  and  excellent  in  his  nature, 
to  firee  him  from  sin  and  the  power  of  all  debasing  influences, 
and  to  make  him  what  he  should  be,  what  he  was  most  obvi- 
ously designed  to  be,  —  like  his  Creator,  —  and,  by  their 
influence  on  the  individual  character,  to  nourish  whatever  is 
lovely  in  social  and  domestic  life,  and  send  abroad  through 
society  the  vigorous  and  healthy  streams  of  integrity,  benevo- 
lence, and  piety,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  publication,  of  the 
character  you  propose,  is  forthcoming,  and  I  trust  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  \\t11  be  as  successful  as  it  is  necessary. 

Although  your  work  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  Unitarianism,  I  readily  believe,  what  you 
would  wish  to  be  inferred  from  the  prospectus,  that  its  character 
will  not  be  sectarian.*  In  advocating  the  cause  of  Unitarianism, 
you  present  the  clsdms  of  Christianity,     You  will  send  your 

*  I  with  that,  some  time  or  other,  you  would  giro  the  public  an  article  on 
Seetarianiam,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term,  which  I  fear  ii  but  little 
understood^ 
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work  among  "  the  people,"  not  that,  appealing  to  their  preju- 
dices and  antipathies,  you  may  gather  them  into  tlie  circle  of  a 
sect,  —  the  ignoble  aim  of  a  narrow  and  intolerant  mind,  but 
that  you  may  give  to  every  man,  whom  your  words  may 
reach,  wider  and  more  persuasive  views  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  existence,  of  his  relations  and  duty  to  God,  and  of  his  6nal 
destiny.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  you  should  be  employed 
in  controversy  —  an  irksome  labour  at  all  times  ;  but  if,  with 
these  great  objects  in  view,  you  go  on,  with  that  noble  spirit 
of  honesty,  generosity,  and  candour,  so  proper  for  tliose  who 
would  recommend  the  religion  of  Jesus,  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  be  eminently  successful. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  assume  the  office  of  an 
adviser ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  censure  me  if  I  make  a  few 
remarks,  which  a  limited   observation  has  taught    me    are 
not  unimportant.     Perhaps  they  have  occurred  to  your  own 
minds.      From  the  two   extreme  quarters  of  the  christian 
community  the  cry  has  repeatedly  been  heard,  that  Unitarians 
are  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  declaration  of  all  their 
opinions— that  they  either  withhold  such  a  declaration,  through 
timidity  or  an  unworthy  policy,  or  obscure  their  views  by 
vague  explanations.      This  presumptuous  charge  has  been 
built  upon  the  fact,  that  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  have  not  met 
the  demands  of  their  brethren  to  lay  before  the  community 
any  general  creed  or  formulary  of  faith,  that  they  have  been 
reasonably  unwilling  to  declare  that  certain  sentiments  belong 
to  the  faith  of  the  whole  class,  which  are  professed  only  by  a 
few  individuals,  from  the  fact  that  on  minor  points  they  differ 
considerably  among  themselves,  and  finally,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  unwilUng  to  adopt  as  their  own  all  the  unfounded  infer- 
ences which  others  have  been  pleased  to  draw  fiom  their  opin- 
ions.    But  however  unfounded,  the  accusation  has  not  been 
without  its  influence.   In  some  minds,  warped  by  a  calumny  so 
extensively  circulated,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  us  on 
*this  ground.     This  prejudice  you  can  do  much  to  remove  by 
your  example.    I  wish  only  to  draw  your  attention  forcibly  to 
this  point,  when  I  say.  Be  honest  —  there  is  every  thing  in  that 
word.   You  will  not  thmk  me  so  simple  or  so  utterly  uncivil  as 
to  advise  you  to  speak  the  truth.     What  I  mean  is,  that  the 
strongest  and  fullest  expression  of  honesty  in  its  highest  sense 
should  appear  on  your  pages.    Be  open-minded,  fearless.    Let 
no  one  read  a  number  of  your  work  without  feelkig  that  he  may 
rely  on  you  with  the  utmost  confidence  —  that  you  will  never 
cover  up  difficulties,  if  such  you  know  to  exist,  that  you  will 
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always  distinctly  state  what  you  mean,  and  that  you  will 
neter  fear  to  declare  whatever  doctrine  you  believe  to  have 
been  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  Unitarians  speak  of  their 
opinions  with  diffidence,  distrust,  uncertainty.  That  they 
scHnetimes  speak  witli  diffidence  on  controverted  points  is 
true.  But  whether  this  has  not  been  dictated  by  modesty  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  At  least,  this  would  be  the  roost  charita- 
ble inference.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  they  have  fre- 
quently used  may  not  have  conveyed  that  strength  of  convic- 
tion which  they  intended  to  express,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  charge  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  err  in  this  way,  than  to  assume  that  bold  and  ar- 
rogant tone  with  which  presumptuous  polemics  would  fain 
overawe  the  multitude  and  annihilate  all  opposition.  May 
The  Unitarian  be  entirely  free  from  dogmatism  and  pre- 
sumption. May  it  be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  true  char- 
ity. But,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  assume  the  position  which  a 
manly  and  convinced  mind  will  take  without  arrogance,  that 
you  are  exhibiting  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Let  it  be  felt 
that  you  are  not  apologists  for  a  set  of  novel  opinions,  but 
that  the  truths  you  teach  are  those  which  Jesus  Christ 
announced,  for  which  he  died,  and  wliich  are  of  unspeakable 
value  to  man.  There  is  a  wide  diflerence  between  dog- 
matism and  a  modest  confidence.  The  voice  of  truth  is  ever 
lofty  and  commanding  ;  the  tones  of  error,  though  venerable 
in  its  years,  are  only  insolent  and  haughty.     . 

As  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  familiar  epistle,  you  will  not 
censure  me  for  a  want  of  method.  I  rejoice  that  your  work 
will  be  written  for  the  people  —  that  it  is  designed  for  all 
classes  of  our  community. 

To  one  of  these  classes  I  would  direct  your  attention.  In 
not  a  few  of  our  country  towns  where  Unitarianism  has  not 
yet  gone,  there  are  many  individuals,  the  general  tenor  of 
whose  lives  is  very  commendable  ;  they  are  good  neighbours 
and  good  citizens ;  much  respected  for  their  integrity,  and 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  throughout  the  sphere  in  which 
they  live.  But  they  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  attend 
church  very  infrequently,  and  would  not  loudly  complain,  per- 
haps, if  its  doors  were  closed.  They  do  not  utterly  reject 
Christianity.  The  force  of  education  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  such  a  consummation.  They  are  not  willing  to  be 
called  skeptics  or  unbelievers  ;  still,  they  have  no  fixed  reli- 
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gious  opinions.  The  notion  is  deeply  imbedded  in  their 
minds  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  Christianity  itself; 
and  so  great  are  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  so  strong  the 
associations  of  custom,  that  they  are  unable  to  conceive  how 
any  other  interpretation,  than  that  which  they  have  always 
heard,  should  be  put  on  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  have 
been  supposed  to  declare  those  doctrines.  Hence,  being  men 
of  plain,  common  sense,  who  usually  take  the  most  direct  way 
to  their  conclnsions-,  they  practically  reject  the  gospel.  They 
tell  you  that  it  can  do  them  no  good,  and  that  it  is  absurd. 
On  these  points  they  frequently  argue  with  great  shrewdness 
and  force.  They  tell  you  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  at  war  with  the  suggestions  of  that  reason  which  God  has 
given  us  for  the  conduct  of  life.  And  they  likewise  urge  that 
many,  if  not  the  most,  of  those  who  have  been  converted  and 
are  under  the  full  influence  of  religion  are  worse  citizens  and 
neighbours  than  they  were  before,  —  that  they  are  more  pre- 
sumptuous, dogmatical,  and  exclusive,  and  less  modest,  candid, 
and  benevolent,  —  that  they  are  more  crafty  and  calumnious, 
and  less  generous  and  open-hearted,  —  that  while  they  bestow 
largely  of  their  substance  for  distant  objects  of  charity,  they 
are  less  attentive  to  the  wants  of  their  neighbours  and  the  good 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  I  am  not  asserting 
that  these  men  are  always  candid,  that  they  always  reason  well, 
nor  that  prejudice  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  their  infer- 
ences. Still,  confounding,  as  they  almost  unavoidably  do, 
error  with  truth,  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  with  its  sim- 
ple doctrines,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  anxious 
to  remove  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sphere  of  its 
influence.  Following  these  is  another  class,  who  have  the 
same  general  views  of  Christianity,  but  whose  conduct  is  not 
jBO  estimable,  and  who,  of  course,  are  more  beyond  the  reach 
of  religious  instruction.  The  great  object  is  to  revive  and 
quicken  these  men  ;  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
ttiem  ;  to  direct  their  search  after  truth,  and  to  teach  them 
what  is  truth ;  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  true  religion,  however  there  may  have  been  many  coun- 
terfeits in  the  world  ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  well-being, 
and  that  man  was  made  to  be  religious  ;  to  teach  them  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  contains  the  noblest  truths, 
aiiited  to  their  faculties  and  condition  as  rational  and  moral 
beings,  and  to  their  wants  as  sinners ;  to  teach  them  their 
lektions  and  duty  to  God,  and  the  great  objects  of  life.  The 
influptire  which  this  dass  of  our  citizens  exerts  is  very  coo- 
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siderable.  I  hope  that  you  will  regard  them  with  especial 
interest.  You  need  expect  but  little  interference  here. 
Those  of  our  Orthodox  brethren  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  case,  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  their  teaching  can- 
not influence  these  men.  '  It  cannot  reach  them.  They  will 
not  hear  it.  Should  your  journal  fortunately  go  among 
them,  you  may  do  much,  simply  by  showing  them  that  Chris- 
tianity is  Unitarianism, — by  exhibiting  to  them  truths,  which, 
while  they  are  a  revelation  fix)m  God,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
coincident  with  principles  which  reason  has  adopted.  My 
fiiith  is  strong  that  Unitarianism  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  you  will  be  an  instrument 
in  conveying  its  simple  truths  to  those  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  influence. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  world,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
is  interesting  and  impressive.  Old  authority  is  gone.  The 
influence  of  prescription  is  gone.  The  human  mind  is  pass- 
ing from  blind  obedience  to  rules  and  dogmas,  for  which  it 
could  give  no  better  reasons  than  the  assertions  of  its  teach- 
ers, to  a  condition  in  which  its  convictions  of  truth  shall  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  its  own  independent  investigations. 
It  is  gradually  feeling  its  way  to  something  surer  and  better. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  all  probabiUty,  will  long 
continue,  it  becomes  us.  to  observe  the  many  and  conflicting 
elements  which  are  at  work  in  society.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  most  civihzed  communities  are 
awakened  to  the  value  of  religious  truth  —  that  truth  which 
concerns  the  highest  interests  of  man  and  his  immortal  des- 
tiny. The  convictions  of  its  reality  and  importance  are  strik- 
ing deeper  and  deeper.  The  mind  is  anxious,  and  intent  on 
the  great  question,  What  is  truth  ?  It  has  thrown  oft'  the 
shackles  of  authority  and  asserted  its  right  to  investigate  truth 
for  itself.  But,  so  long  has  it  been  confined,  its  limbs  are 
enfeebled  and  its  sight  has  grown  dim.  In  that  restless  and 
feverish  state,  the  consequence  of  emancipation,  it  is  eager  to 
hurry  on.  But  it  is  impeded  by  many  causes.  It  has  not 
yet  cut  off  its  old  associations.  It  is  still  influenced  by  fear, 
and  error  is  yet  venerable.  And  what  is  more,  it  has  hardly 
discerned  the  sources  of  truth.  It  eagerly  asks.  What  is  truth  ? 
but  has  not  yet  determined  where  it  is  nor  how  it  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  heard  the  discord  of  a  thousand  voices.  All 
would  be  taught,  but  all  would  be  teachers.  An  uninter- 
rupted conflict  is  going  on  between  hope  and  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  freedom  and  an  earnest  looking  for  truth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  feeling  of  amazement  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  which  open  before  the  mind,  united  with 
fear,  anxiety,  and  doubt,  and  the  remains  of  superstition  and 
dogmatism,  and  the  strong  associations  which  still  cling  around 
old  errors.  We  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  the  mind. 
But  few  of  us  consider,  as  we  ought,  the  evils  which  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  its  thro^^ing  off  the  shackles  of  a 
prescribed  faith.  While  preceding  ages  were  endeavouring  to 
govern  its  growth  by  dogmas  and  creeds  of  their  own  devis- 
ing, they  cast  no  prophetic  glance  to  that  point  in  the  future 
when  it  would  burst  those  envelopements  and  pursue  its  own 
way.  For  such  an  event,  consequently,  they  made  no  pre- 
paration, either  by  teaching  the  importance  of  truth,  or  sup- 
plying tlie  mind  with  principles  for  its  search.  And  now  that 
time  has  come,  and  we  see  the  result.  Large  masses  of  society 
not  only  have  no  settled  religious  opinions,  but  they  hardly 
know  the  sources  of  truth,  and  are  at  a  loss  from  what  point 
to  begin  or  how  to  pursue  their  investigations.  The  mind, 
I  repeat,  has  cut  itself  away  from  a  prescribed  faith,  and  hope- 
fully launched  forth  on  the  wide  sea  of  speculation.  But 
without  compass  or  star  to  guide  its  way,  amazed  and  anxious, 
and  often  looking  back  to  tlie  untroubled  waters  it  has  left,  it 
is  hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  expectation,  and  driven  back  by 
fear ,^  or  swept  by  the  eddying  gusts  of  novel  theories ;  or,  des- 
pairing to  reach  the  coast  whose  shadowy  line  it  dimly  dis- 
cerns in  the  distance,  it  suffers  itself  to  be  borne  swiftly  along 
the  smooth,  deceitful  current  of  unbelief. 

Such  is  one  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  the  reli- 
gious world.  But  I  would  confine  these  remarks  to  our  own 
community.  I  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  noble 
and  well  earned  fame  of  our  ancestors.  Still,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  sometimes  they  should  have  erred.  Until  recent 
times,  nearly  all  the  religious  instruction  received  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  was  communicated  by  the  pulpit.  Its  tones  were 
always  authoritative.  The  clergy  announced  doctrines  w^iich 
they  knew  would  not  be  disputed.  Their  style  of  preaching, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  was  unvaried.  They  constantly 
used  a  set  of  phrases,  for  the  most  part  undefined,  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  the  fundamental  points  of  an  orthodox 
fidth.  They  recommended  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
means  of  ediification  and  general  instruction,  but  did  not  foster 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  gave  their  hearers  no  principles  of 
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mterpretationy  no  guides  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  mind 
was  at  last  awakened  to  religious  investigations,  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  such  pursuits  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 

We  may  now  observe  the  results  of  the  former  state  of 
things  ;  and  they  will  best  be  seen  by  an  example.  If 
you  go  into  one  of  our  villages  where  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  not  long  existed  to  any  considerable  extent,  you  will 
find  those  who  still  cling  to  the  Orthodox  views  in  which 
they  were  educated,  but  who  can  give  few  reasons  for  the 
fiuth  that  is  in  them,  and  when  pressed  by  difficulties  are 
unable  to  meet  them  ;  a  few,  holding  the  same  opinions, 
whose  faith  rests  on  a  surer  basis ;  a  few,  also,  and  but  a 
few,  who  have  worked  their  way  to  better  views  ;  and  then, 
a  class  more  numerous  than  all  the  others,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  no  reUgious  views,  or  next  to  none ;  and,  finally, 
some  who  do  not  spurn  the  name  of  Deist.  If  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  this  illustration  will  apply 
to  many  of  our  towns  in  the  interior.  In  other  places,  where 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  existed  longer,  there  is,  of  course, 
more  rational  conviction  on  religious  subjects.  Still,  wher- 
ever you  go,  you  will  find  too  many  who  have  no  settled 
opinions,  whose  notions  of  the  nature  of  religion  are  vague 
and  indistinct,  who  need  to  be  told  not  so  much  what  is 
true  as  how  to  acquire  it,  and  who  want  the  right  principles 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  Ttiose  among  them  who  are 
true  inquirers  are  often  perplexed,  anxious,  and  fearful. 
They  would  receive  the  truth  with  gladness,  they  would 
pursue  it  earnestly ;  but  they  need  to  be  guided  by  those 
li«<hts  which  those  have  found  who  are  now  before  them. 
Tne  errors  which  they  have  been  wont  to  respect  are  yet  ven- 
erable. The  force  of  education  b  still  stronsj.  Tliev  are 
afi^id  of  something,  they  hardly  know  what — afitiid,  perhaps, 
that  some  inauspicious  breeze  may  strand  their  frail  bark  on 
the  barrenness  of  infidelity.  They  need,  therefore,  to  be  en- 
couraged. They  need  to  be  told  that  the  very  highest  rev- 
erence for  God  and  truth  demands  that  they  modestly,  but 
fearlessly,  pursue  their  inquiries,  —  that  they  reject  every 
doctrine,  however  dear  or  venerable,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  revelation,  and  receive  without  hesitation  whatever  they 
believe  God  has  declared,  be  the  anticipated  consequences 
what  they  may. 

I  doubt  not  that  your  journal  will  direct  its  efforts  to  these 
important  objects,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  successful. 
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I  have  extended  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
will  conclude  by  again  ei^pressing  my  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  your  prospectus. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

A  Unitarian. 
Cambridge^  Dec.  3,  1833. 


A  Holy  Life  the  most  Persuasive  Argument. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  God 
wrought  with  his  apostles  by  signs  and  wonders;  but  the 
arm  of  power  was  soon  drawn  back  into  heaven,  and  the 
work  of  propagating  the  gospel  was  then  left  to  human 
charity.  Kow  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  christian  religion  as  the  unholy  lives 
of  its  professors;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  notliing  so 
well  adapted  to  aid  its  propagation  as  the  holy  lives  and  con- 
versation of  its  professors.  To  show  this,  we  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  christian 
church. 

The  conversation  of  the  apostles  was  worthy  of  the  gos- 
pel. They  were  blameless  in  the  sight  of  enemies  as  well 
as  of  friends.  Malice  itself  could  fmd  no  charge  against 
them,  except  that  they  were  defenders  of  a  faith  every  where 
spoken  against.  Their  first  disciples  were  imitators  of  them. 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another ! "  was  the  re- 
mark even  of  the  Pagans  concerning  them.  In  an  accusa- 
tion brought  against  the  early  Christians  by  the  celebrated 
Pliny,  he  states  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  regular  religious 
service  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  lead  pure  and  hon- 
est lives.  While  this  was  the  character  of  the  christian 
church,  it  grew  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the  persecutor.  The 
blood  of  its  martjrrs  was  a  seed  from  which  sprang  a  most 
abundant  harvest.  The  purity  with  which  the  Christians 
lived,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  suffered,  the  triumphant 
hope  with  which  they  died,  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
their  enemies,  and  often  changed  them  from  enemies  to 
friends.    The  very  men  who  bound  the  martyr  to  the  stake 
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often  left  it  Christians.  The  name  of  Jesus  was,  ere  long, 
preached  throughout  the  then  known  world.  Christianitj 
soon  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Cssars.  But  its  elevation 
was  a  curse  to  its  prosperity.  Its  ministers,  when  they  put 
on  purple  and  scarlet,  dropped  tlie  garment  of  righteousness ; 
and,  when  they  began  to  fare  sumptuously  in  kings'  palaces, 
they  forgot  the  example  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Cor- 
ruption and  spiritual  death  brooded  over  the  church ;  and  then 
its  borders  ceased  to  be  enlarged,  except  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  There  was  then  nothing  to  draw  unbelievers  into  its 
fold.  The  conduct  of  Christians  was  no  better,  and  hence 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  their  faith  any  better,  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  heathen.  And  from  that  time  to  the 
date  of  the  Reformation,  hardly  any  accessions,  except  by 
force,  were  made  fit)m  Paganism  to  Christianity.  Since  the 
Reformation,  the  moral  character  of  Christendom  has  been 
constantly  improving;  and  the  prospects  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  have  been  in  the  same  proportion  constantly 
brightening. 

But  now,  what  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  christianizing 
of  the  world  ?  It  b  the  unchristian  conduct  of  those  who  call 
themselves,  or  are  called,  Christians.  Our  North  American 
Indian  will  point  to  his  white  neighbours,  and  say  :  ^'  These 
are  the  men  who  first  taught  us  the  vice,  and  who  give  us 
the  means,  of  intoxication.  These  are  the  men  who  cheat 
us  and  lie  to  us,  and  teach  us  to  cheat  and  lie.  They  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  want  us  to  be  Christians  too. 
But  our  religion  never  taught  us  to  take  advantage  of 
each  other's  ignorance,  or  to  take  by  violence  or  fraud  the 
property  of  those  at  peace  with  us.  Our  great  Spirit  ap- 
proves not  of  such  deeds  nor  of  those  who  practise  them, 
nor  will  He  permit  his  children  to  embrace  your  reli- 
gion." The  Hindoo  will  point  to  the  European  or  American 
sailors,  and  say  :  "  These  are  your  Christians  —  n^en  wh© 
blush  not  to  wallow  in  vices  which  we  abhor  even  to  name. 
Better  that  a  few  devotees  should  crush  themselves  beneath 
Juggernaut's  car,  better  that  a  few  widows  should  fall  victims 
to  their  nuptial  vows,  than  that  our  people  should  be  stained 
with  such  crimes  as  these  christian  sailors  commit."  The 
African  will  point  with  a  tearful  eye  and  an  aching  heart  to 
the  slave-ship,  as  she  leaves  his  shore.  "  There  were  men 
here,"  he  will  say,  '^  not  long  since,  who  tried  to  persuade  us 
to  become  Christians.  That  cursed  ship  was  manned  by 
Christians.     The  religion  of  our  fathers  did  not  teach  them 
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to  send  their  prisoners  of  war  into  bondage  in  a  strange  land. 
These  Christians  taught  us  this  lesson.  It  is  Christians  who 
send  their  ships  across  the  deep  hither,  to  lade  them  with  the 
living  spoils  of  war  and  treachery.  We  want  not  the  religion 
of  such  men  ;  our  own  is  better."  And  to  those  heathen 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  behold  the  internal  state  of  the 
christian  church,  what  a  picture  must  it  present !  "  How 
can  they,"  might  an  intelligent  heathen  justly  say,  "  how  can 
these  Christians  call  theirs  a  religion  of  peace  and  love  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  one  of  strife  and  dissension,  of  pride  and  vain- 
glorying  ?  When  we  go  up  to  worship,  we  reach  forth  the 
hand  tb  every  fellow-worshipper,  and  should  disdain  to  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice  of  strife.  But  these  men  quarrel,  and  rail 
at  each  other,  and  abuse  each  other,'  even  in  the  temple  of 
their  God.  Let  us  keep  peace  among  ourselves,  and  not 
endanger  it  by  changing  our  religion." 

Such  are  the  wounds  which  Christ  receives  in  the  house  of 
his  professed  friends.  His  avowed  enemies  have  done  his 
cause  comparatively  little  harm.  That  cause  can  never 
flourish,  till  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends  are  his 
fnends  indeed,  and  show  themselves  such  by  keeping  his 
commandments.  The  word  of  God  gives  us  reason  to  expect 
the  universal  supremacy  of  Christianity.  But  before  that 
can  take  place,  there  must  be  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  throughout  Christendom,  —  all  the  inhabitants  of 
christian  countries  must  exhibit  such  a  conversation  as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel ;  and  then  the  gospel  will  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  Then  every  ambassador,  every 
traveller,  every  sailor,  will  be  a  missionary  of  the  cross. 
Those  who  now  sit  in  darkness  will  not  be  long  in  learning 
that  justice  and  truth  and  mercy  govern  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  all  who  dwell  in  christian  lands,  and  they  too  will  court 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  ri£:hteousness.  But  this  moral  reno- 
vation  in  Christendom  is  to  be  produced  by  individual  effi)rt, 
by  individual  holiness.  Let  every  one  live  as  the  gospel 
requires,  and  he  does  vastly  more  towards  the  difRision  of 
the  gospel,  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  by  bestowing  upon 
benevolent  objects  all  hb  time,  or  the  whole  of  his  property, 
however  large. 

We  have  seen  how  Paganism  has  thriven  through  the 
unholiness  of  Christians.  We  remark,  further,  that  modem 
infidelity  is  a  viper  bom  and  nourished  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  christian  church.  The  period  when  infidelity  prevailed 
most  in  England  was  a  time  when  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
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Ikhed  church  were  indolent,  dissipated,  utterly  careless  of 
the  souls  under  their  charge  ;    when  the  dissenting  ministers 
were  zealous,  indeed,  hut  intolerant  m  their  zeal,  and  ready  to 
conunit  murder  and  almost  every  other  crime  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.     We  all  know  how  completely  mfidelity  deluged 
France  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.     The  priests 
were  banished  or  guillotined,  the  churches  closed,  the  sabbath 
voted  out  of  existence  by  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation, 
and  prayers  offered  and  hymns  sung  to  the  statue  of  liberty, 
b  mockery  of  the  supreme  Divinity,  while  rivers  of  blood 
rolled  down  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  bidding  of  men  who 
literally   trampled   upon  the  cross.      And  all  this  sin  was 
chargeable  upon  nominal  Christians.     It  was  the  unholiness, 
the  corruption  of  Christians,  that  made  the  most  learned  and 
influential  men  of  France  infidels.    For  many  ages  piety  had 
been  a  rare  gift  among  the  more  prominent  of  the  French 
clergy.     Many  of  them  had  lived  in  the  open  indulgence  of 
the  most  degrading  vices,  had  wasted,  at  court,  at  the  theatre, 
and  in  riotous  living,  money  extorted  from  the  necessities  of 
the  people,  and  had  evinced  as  little  practical  belief  in  God, 
heaven,  and  spiritual  things,  as  if  life  had  been  a  dream, 
the  judgment  a  bug-bear,  God  and  Christ  fictitious  personages. 
And  the  people  had  too  willingly  followed  the  example  of 
their  spiritual  guides.     They  had  gone  statedly  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, had  heard  a  religious  service  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
had  partaken  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  then  had  gone 
back  to  the  world  to  mingle  in  its  dissipation  and  its  knavery, 
without  knowing  a  single  principle  of  the  gospel  to  restrain 
them  from  iniquity.     The  unholy  lives  of  its  professors  led 
thinking  men  to  doubt,  and  ultimately  to  deny,  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  Christianity.   They  thought  the  credentials »of  a  sjrstem, 
which  had  such  unworttiy  professors,  not  even  worth  exam- 
ining ;  and  they  therefore  rejected  the  gospel  without  exami- 
nation.    A  system,  which  numbered   among  its  guardians, 
among  its  priests,  the  firiends  of  all  manner  of  iniquity,  they 
thought  deserving  of  the  most  violent  opposition  ;    and  they 
therefore  strove  to  subvert  Christianity.      They  succeeded, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  made  this  fickle  nation  a  nation  of  infi- 
dels. 

In  our  own  country  the  firiends  of  infidelity  have,  within  a 
very  few  years,  made  great  eflbrts,  and  have  met  with  much 
success.  And  the  faults  of  Christians  have  been  the  chief 
weapons  of  their  war&re.  We  have  examined  several  num- 
bers of  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Boston,  devoted  to  infi- 
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delity,  and  have  found  them  filled,  not  with  arguments  against 
the  Scriptures,  not  with  reproaches  upon  Christ's  character, 
not  with  attempts  to  show  any  defect  in  the  gospel  system  of 
morals ;  but  with  instances  of  the  foolish  or  wicked  conduct 
of  professing  Christians,  with  cases  of  fi*aud,  or  knavery,  or 
hard-heartedness  among  zealous  church-members,  and  espe- 
cially with  instances  of  religious  intolerance  and  uncharita- 
bleness.  If  all  professing  Christians  in  this  country  had  led 
as  holy  lives  as  our  pilgrim  ancestors  did,  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be,  at  the  present  time,  a  dozen  infidels  in  the 
land.  And  now,  if  all  those,  who  have  named  the  name  of 
Christ,  would  be  careful  to  adorn  their  profession  by  holy 
lives,  if  they  would  all  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and,  for- 
getting unessential  diflerences,  unite  hand  and  heart  against 
their  common  enemies,  unbelief  and  sin,  the  infidel  army 
would  be  at  once  disbanded,  infidelity  would  flit  away  like 
the  morning  mist  before  the  brightening  beams  of  the  sun, 
and  God's  name  would  be  hallowed  by  those  who  now  blas- 
pheme it.  We  may  all  of  us,  then,  by  recommending  our 
religion  by  holy  lives,  aid  in  checking  the  progress  of  infi- 
delity more  effectually  than  by  arguing  against  it  ourselves  or 
by  circulating  the  arguments  of  others.  A  holy  life  is  the 
best  defence  of  our  religion,  the  best  apology  for  its  claims, 
the  best  evidence  of  its  divinity. 

There  are  yet  others  besides  Pagans  and  infidels,  upon 
whom  Christians  ought  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence.  We 
refer  to  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  be  Christians,  so  far 
as  belief  is  concerned,  have  never  professed  to  act  under  the 
influence  of  cliristian  motives  or  to  cherish  christian  hopes. 
When  such  men  are  urged  to  form  religious  characters,  they 
frequently  point  to  professors  of  religion  and  say,  "  What  do 
these  men  more  than  others  ?  They  are  as  ready  as  other 
people  to  overreach  in  bargains,  and  to  coin  and  circulate 
slanderous  reports.  They  are  no  better  husbands,  fathers, 
neighbours,  nor  citizens  than  we  are.  They  show  as  much 
love  for  the  world,  its  pleasures,  and  its  gains  as  we  do ;  and 
to  those  sins  with  which  they  are  chargeable  in  common  per- 
haps with  ourselves,  they  add  the  still  greater  sin  of  hypoc- 
risy, since  they  profess  to  be  belter  than  they  are,  while  we 
profess  only  to  be  what  we  actually  are."  Thus,  and  if  not 
with  perfect  justice,  yet  not  without  ground,  men  of  the  world, 
in  excusing  themselves  for  the  neglect  of  religious  duty,  often 
characterize  professors  of  religion.  But  if  those  who  have 
named  the  name  of  Christ  were  carefiil  to  depart  fix>m  all 
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iniquity,  if  they  maintained  characters  so  pure  that  malice 
itself  could  find  no  fault  with  them,  then  the  irreligious  would 
witness  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel,  would  perceive  and 
confess  that  it  is  not  without  efficacy,  would  regard  with  ad- 
miration a  religion  which  preserves  its  disciples  irom  sin. 
Were  there  a  revival  of  pure  religion  and  practical  piety 
throughout  all  the  churches  in.  our  land,  there  would  be  a 
revival  of  the  same  among  people  of  every  class  and  order, 
multitudes  would  devote  themselves  to  God,  and  vicious 
indulgence  would  soon  lose  its  votaries.  Counsels,  entrea- 
ties, will  avail  but  little  with  the  thoughtless  and  the  vicious, 
unless  backed  by  a  holy  life.  As,  then,  we  value  the  undy- 
ing souls  of  those  around  us,  as  we  believe  that  the  salvation 
of  those  souls  depends  upon  their  receiving  and  obeying  the 
gospel,  let  our  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  gospel. 

Among  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  also,  holi- 
ness of  life  goes  much  farther  than  soundness  of  faith  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  any  particular  sect.  Sects  that  have 
advocated  very  strange  and  irrational  systems  of  feuth  have 
often  grown  numerous  and  powerful  through  the  piety  of 
their  members.  The  Quakers  have  a  mystical  system  of 
belief  which  it  would,  doubtless,  puzzle  many  to  understand. 
Yet,  when  they  first  appeared,  they  spread  very  fast,  on 
account  of  their  strict  honesty,  their  unsullied  purity,  their 
works  of  charity,  their  love  of  peace,  and  the  meekness  with 
which  ihey  bore  persecution.  The  Swedenborgians  have  a 
a  system  so  obscure  and  complicated  that  it  is  the  labour  of  a 
life  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  so  irrational  as  to  attach 
to  every  sentence  in  the  Bible  three  distinct  significations. 
Yet  they  are  making  converts  through  the  influence  cf  their 
brotherly  love,  their  heavenly-mindedness,  their  peaceful  lives 
and  charitable  deeds. 

Reader,  are  you  a  Unitarian  ?  you  have  embraced  what 
you  regard,  not  as  an  obscure  and  unreasonable,  but  as  a 
definite,  rational,  and  scriptural  system  of  faith,  to  which  many 
of  your  fellow-rChristians  are  warmly  opposed.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  you  is  sincere,  conscientious.  They  honestly  fear 
that  your  doctrine  is  not  according  to  godliness,  —  that  it  will 
not  bring  forth  the  fiiiits  of  the  Spirit.  Upon  many  of  them 
argument  will  have  no  effect,  for  their  fears  will  make  them 
deaf  to  argument.  But  the  eloquence  of  a  holy  life  may  win 
them.  You  believe  that  your  system  is  preeminently  adapted 
to  form  pure  and  holy  characters.  ShoW,  then,  the  superior 
valu^  of  your  faifli  by  your  works.     Be  tolerant  even  to  the 
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intolerant,  liberal  to  the  illiberal,  charitable  to  the  uncharita- 
ble. Be  faithful  to  every  religious,  every  social,  every  per- 
sonal duty.  Keep  the  will  of  God  constantly  before  you  as 
your  rule  of  action.  Be  not  disheartened,  though  opporition 
hold  out  long,  and  still  seem  as  violent  as  ever ;  for,  by  per- 
severing in  a  good  course,  if  you  win  not  the  favour  of  man, 
you  at  least  gain  that  of  God.  And  in  time,  those  who  now 
oppose  you  may  be  brought,  if  not  to  believe  with  you,  at 
least  to  hold  fellowship  with  you.  And  then  you  wtII  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  overcome  their  enmity,  without  hav- 
ing employed  a  single  unchristian  art  or  weapon.  Such  vic- 
tories have  been  won.  We  have  known  instances  in  which 
deep-rooted  prejudice  has  been  in  this  w^ay  overcome.  We 
have  one  such  instance  yet  recent  in  our  memory.  A  Cal- 
vinistic  clergyman  from  a  distance  was  invited  to  settle  in  a 
town  where  there  were  several  religious  societies,  and,  among 
others,  one  of  the  olass  commonly  called  Unitarian.  Having 
never  been  acquainted  with  any  of  this  denomination  before^ 
this  clergyman  took  the  right  way  of  learning  their  character, 
not  by  catechizing  them,  but  by  inspecting  their  conduct. 
He  saw  a  pastor  and  people  living  in  peace  among  them- 
selves and  with  all  around  them,  devoted  to  the  public  worship 
of  God  and  tlie  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  engaged  in 
forwarding  every  charitable  enterprise,  giving  freely  of  their 
substance  and  their  labour,  wherever  it  was  needed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  leading  lives,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, so  irreproachable  that  calumny  itself  could  find  no  fault 
with  them.  His  mind  was  open  to  conviction  ;  and  he  was 
candid  enough  to  express  the  conviction  forced  upon  his  mind. 
After  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  place,  he  said  :  "  Before 
I  came  here,  I  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  deny  to  Unitarians 
the  christian  name.  I  now  rejoice  to  find  among  the  sincere 
disciples  and  fiiends  of  Christ  those  whom,  hitherto,  I  have 
accounted  his  enemies.  And  let  me  learn  fircm  this  hence- 
forth to  suspend  my  judgment  with  respect  to  my  brethren, 
till  I  can  know  them  by  their  fiiiits.*'  Would  that  instances 
of  this  kind  were  more  frequent,  that  men  would  always  judge 
the  tree  to  be  good  when  they  find  the  fiiiit  good !  But  make 
the  tree  good,  and  make  the  fiiiit  good,  and,  if  you  gain  not, 
you  at  least  deserve,  the  esteem  of  all  your  fellow-Christians. 
Oh  that  the  time  might  come,  when,  among  the  different  poi>* 
tions  of  the  christian  church,  the  only  strife  shall  be,  which 
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shall  abound  the  most  in  brocherij  love  and  in  good  works, 
which  shall  exhibit  a  conyersation  the  best  becoming  the 
gospel !  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  church  be  truly 
prosperous.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  God  and  Christ 
r^iard  it  with  unmingled  approbation. 

A.  P.  Peabodt. 


Letters  to  TVinitariani  and  Calvinists. 

No.  I. 

THE   TRINITY. 

Christian  Brethren, 

You  well  know  that  Unitarian  Christians  are  every  where 
spoken  against.  You  know  there  are  individuals,  in  almost 
every  place,  who  are  constantly  casting  reproach  upon  our 
sentiments  and  character.  Permit  me  to  a^  you,  whether 
there  is  anything  in  our  peculiar  views  of  religion  deserving 
this  unceasing  and  universal  condemnation  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  you  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  our  distinguishing  articles  of  belief.  You 
should  also  possess  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
external  and  internal  history  of  our  denomination.  I  would 
therefore  solicit  your  patient  and  candid  attention  to  a  brief 
exposition  and  defence  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

I  am  induced  to  make  this  request  for  two  very  substantial 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  enter  upon  this  undertaking 
for  your  special  benefit.  Suppose  one  of  your  worthy  neigh- 
bours had  been  accused  of  falsehood.  Suppose  you  sin- 
cerely believed  the  report.  Should  you  not  feel  unhappy  ? 
Would  not  your  confidence  in  his  integrity  be  destroyed  ? 
But  if  you  could  soon  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
charge  was  false,  should  you  not  greatly  rejoice  ?  Would* 
not  your  esteem  return  and  your  friendship  be  renewed  ? 
Now  some  of  the  leading  men  of  your  church  have  de- 
nounced Unitarians  as  heretics,  unbelievers,  and  wilful  de- 
ceivers. You  probably  believe  that  their  accusations  are 
well  founded.     We  solemnly    aver,  that  our  motives,  opin- 
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ions,  and  actions  are  misrepresented.  We  claim  the  right  of 
selfnclefence.  Are  you  not  willing  to  hear  our  arguments  ? 
Should  you  not  rejoice  to  learn  that  we  are  honest  aud  inno- 
cent,  and  still  deservmg  your  confidence  and  fellowship} 
Listen,  then,  to  our  statements. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  undertaken  this  work  for  our 
own  particular  advantage.  Suppose  you  had  heen  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder.  Suppose  you  were  conscious  of 
being  altogether  innocent.  Would  you  not  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  accusation  to  be  false  ?  Now  some  indi- 
viduals of  your  sect  have  pronounced  Unitarians  to  be  worse 
than  the  heathen.  We  feel  this  to  be  a  very  serious  charge. 
We  suppose  it  is  believed  by  some  wliose  love  we  are  anx- 
ious to  retain.  We  know  the  accusation  to  be  unjust.  We 
therefore  demand  the  privilege  of  answering  in  our  own  be- 
half. We  are  confident  that  we  can  present  testimony  which 
will  satisfy  every  candid  person  of  our  integrity  and  inno- 
cence, and  of  the  justice  of  our  claims  to  the  appellation  of 
disciples  of  Christ.  If,  then,  you  would  do  unto  others  ia 
all  things  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  you  will 
assuredly  give  a  patient  hearing  to  our  expositions  and  argu- 
ments. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  main  questions  at  issue,  you  will 
permit  me  to  make  two  preliminary  observations.  And 
first,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak,  in  this 
and  in  all  future  communications,  in  my  own  name.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  the  organ  of  any  sect  or  party.  I  go  to  no 
man  or  body  of  men  to  ascertain  what  I  must  believe  or  pub- 
lish. As  an  individual,  I  shall  give  utterance,  to  my  honest 
convictions,  and  hold  myself  responsible  for  all  my  state- 
ments. I  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  distinct  outline  of  my 
religious  sentiments,  and  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  founded.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  to  dif- 
fer materially  from  the  great  body  of  Unitarian  Christians  in 
this  country. 

I  wish  it  also  to  be  distmctly  understood,  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  denouncing  either  the  motives  or  sentiments  or 
characters  of  any  class  of  believers.  I  cherish  none  but  the 
most  fi-iendly  and .  charitable  feelings  towards  Christians  of 
every  name.  I  shall  -not  refiim  railing  for  railing,  but,  con- 
trariwise, blessing.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  mention  dis- 
tmctly the  doctrines  which  I  reject  as  erroneous,  and  to  give 
you  some  of  the  honest  reasons  for  my  rejection  of  what  you 
deem  sacred  truth.     I  may  also  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
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the  unchristian  temper  and  conduct  of  scmie  of  our  profess- 
ing brethren,  and  to  show  their  want  of  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  example  of  our  common  Saviour.  This,  the  only 
independent,  christian  course,  I  am  sure  every  generous  and 
noble  mind  must  wish  me  to  pursue,  while  I  hold  myself 
ready  to  correct  all  mistakes,  and  to  pubUsh  all  candid  objec- 
tions to  my  views  and  reasonings. 

Permit  me  now,  christian  brethren,  solemnly  to  affirm, 
that,  in  common  with  all  other  Christians,  we  firmly  believe 
in  the  existence  and  providence  of  One  eternal,  all-perfect, 
all-pervading  Spirit,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Bene- 
&ctor,  and  the  Father  of  the  universe.  With  all  other  Chris- 
tians, we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  With  all  other  Christians,  we  believe  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  faithful  record  of  a  special  revelation  from  the 
infinite  Jehovah.  With  all  protestant  Christians,  we  believe 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  that  all  persons  have  an  equal  and 
perfect  right,  nay,  that  it  b  their  bounden  duty,  to  interpret 
them  for  themselves.  With  all  consistent  Protestants,  we 
believe  that  we  are  answerable  to  no  man,  to  no  body  of 
men,  to  no  churcli,  to  no  council,  for  our  religious  opinions 
and  observances ;  but  only  to  our  God,  our  Saviour,  and  our 
own  consciences.  With  all  consistent  Protestants,  we  believe 
that  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  holy  writings  which  we  apply  to  the  contents  of  other 
books  of  equal  antiquity  and  obscurity.  Renouncing  all  alle- 
giance to  earthly  masters,  laying  aside  all  human  creeds  and 
fonnularies  of  faith,  acting  in  strict  compliance  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Protestantism,  we  make  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  the  infallible  standard  of  christian  truth 
and  holiness.  By  an  honest  and  prayerful  and  persevering 
examination  of  its  pages,  we  discover  sentiments  which  other 
believers  reject,  and  we  are  unable  to  find  some  doctrines 
which  others  receive.  It  is  our  great  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, our  firm  adherence  to  their  plain  and  explicit  instruc- 
tions, our  determination  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  our 
desire  of  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  that  only  which 
is  good,  which  compels  us*  to  dissent  firom  the  conclusions  of 
some  of  our  fellow-disciples.  The  most  important  points  of 
dijfference  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  and  illustrate, 

I.  We  difier  from  some  of  our  christian  brethren  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  God.  They  believe  in  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     They  believe,  according  to  the 
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Andover  creed,  '^  that  in  the  Godhead  are  three  persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Tliree 
are  One  God,  the  same  in  substance,  and  equal  in  power  and 
glory."  Now  I  reject  this  doctrine  for  many  satisfactory 
reasons  ;  six  of  the  most  obvious  I  will  briefly  state. 

As  prelimmary,  however,  to  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
let  me  premise  that  there  are  two  modes  by  which  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  that  my  argument  must  be  shaped  conformably.  The 
one  is,  by  producing  passages  of  Scripture  which  expressly 
and  directly  teach  or  imply  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  three 
persons  or  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  other,  by  bring- 
ing together  certain  texts  which  seem  to  ascribe  deity  to  the 
Son,  and  deity  and  personality  to  the  holy  Spirit,  and  coup- 
ling them  with  those  texts  which  speak  ot  the  Father  as 
Crod,  and  of  God  as  one,  hence  to  infer  a  triune  God.  This 
latter  argument  will  be  considered  by  and  by.  My  present 
concern  is  solely  with  the  former.  Accordingly,  it  will  be 
my  particular  object,  in  this  communication,  to  show  that  there 
is  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  can  be  construed  as  of  itself 
teachmg  or  implying  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  Godhead ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Deity  is  unequivocally  and  uni- 
formly, throughout  the  Bible,  spoken  of  as  the  holy  One,  and 
n  3r  as  "  the  holy  three  in  one."  In  pursuing  my  argu- 
ment, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mtroducing  such  corrobora- 
tive testimony  as  may  present. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  self-contradictory  and  absurd ; 
and  you  well  know  that  the  human  mind  cannot  receive  a 
contradiction  or  an  absurdity.  You  cannot  believe  that  three 
and  three  make  four,  for  this  is  a  contradiction  ;  neither  can 
you  believe  that  three  are  one,  or  that  one  is  three.  You 
cannot  believe  that  three  parts  of  an  apple  are  three  apples, 
or  that  three  apples  are  but  one  apple  ;  for  this  is  an  absur- 
dity. Now  let  us  apply  these  illustrations  to  the  doctrine  in 
Question.  If  you  say  that  the  Father  alone  is  a  perfect 
teing,  that  the  Son  alone  is  a  perfect  Being,  that  the  Spirit 
alone  is  a  perfect  Being,  then  you  have  three  perfect  Be- 
ings ;  and,  consequently,  three  Gods ;  for  God  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  one  perfect  Being.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  assert  that  the  Father  alone  is  not  a  perfect  Being, 
that  the  Son  alone  b  not  a  perfect  Being,  that  the  Spirit 
alone  is  not  a  perfect  Being,  then  you  have  three  imperfect 
Beings ;  and,  consequently,  no  God ;  for  three  imperfect  Be- 
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ings  can  never  make  one  perfect  Being ;  if  they  could,  dei- 
ties without  number  might  be  formed  from  the  hosts  of  cre- 
ated intelligences  with  which  the  universe  is  filled.  If  you 
affirm  that  the  Father  is  not  a  distinct  person,  that  the  Son 
is  not  a  distinct  person,  that  the  Spirit  is  not  a  distinct  per- 
son,  but  that  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  merely  diflerent 
names  for  distinctions  in  the  Deity  ;  then  you  give  up  your 
belief  in  a  trinity  of  persons  ;  you  believe  in  one  God,  while 
you  mystify  your  doctrine  with  unintelligible  terms.  Now 
if  you  will  candidly  examine  all  the  ideas  which  you  have  in 
your  minds  upon  this  subject,  without  any  regard  to  sects  or 
creeds,  I  think  you  will  arrive  at  one  of  these  three  conclu- 
sions :  —  Either  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  believe  in 
three  perfect  Beings,  and,  consequently,  in  three  Gods,  which 
is  an  absurdity  ;  or  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  believe  in 
three  imperfect  Beings,  and,  consequently,  in  no  God,  which 
is  also  an  absurdity  ;  or  that  you  do  actually  believe  in  One 
all-perfect,  all-pervading  Spirit,  the  only  true  God,  which  is 
the  fundamental  article  of  the  Unitarian  creed.  Let  me, 
then,  ask  you  to  investigate  this  point  with  candour,  so  as  to 
ascertain  if  our  views  do  not  perfectly  coincide  on  this  impor- 
tant question. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri^^ 
ity,  because  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Old  Testam^  J. 
A  triune  God  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  and  there  is  not  a  text 
which  intimates  it.  It  is  nowhere  said,  and  it  is  nowhere 
hinted,  that  there  are  three  persons  or  three  distinctions  of 
any  sort  in  the  Godhead.  I  have  read  every  chapter  and 
every  verse  of  these  ancient  writings,  and  I  have  never  dis- 
covered one  text  which  contains  such  an  idea.  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  such  doctrine  fcom 
the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Malachi.  I  have 
repeatedly  asked  those  who  belong  to  your  church  to  men- 
tion a  single  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  either 
teaches  or  imphes  such  a  sentiment.  My  request  has  never 
been  granted.  I  beUeve  most  firmly  that  no  individual  can 
show  any  such  text.  Now  if  the  Trinity  is  revealed  in 
these  sacred  books,  would  it  not  have  been  discovered  before 
this  period  of  the  world  ?  As  it  never  has  been  found  in 
their  pages,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude*  that  it  is  not  contained 
therein  ?  What,  then,  must  be  our  conclusion  ?  Would  the 
all-wise  God  have  called  a  people  firom  idolatry,  would  he 
have  made  them  the   medium  of  conmiunication   to  other 
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nations,  would    he    have  given  them    a   special   revelation 
of  his  will,   would  he  have  done  all  this,  and  not  so  much 
as  have  disclosed  his  true  nature  in  one  single  instance  ?  This 
seems  to  me  impossible  ;  and  as  he  has  nowhere  given  them 
the  least  hint  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  his  Godhead,  this 
silence  is  conclusive  evidence  to  my  mind  of  the   human 
origin  of  the  doctrine.     But  I  will  not  decide  for  others.     I 
only  beseech  you  to  search  prayerfully  the  holy  records  ;    if 
you  find  the  idea  of  three  persons  or  distinctions  anywhere 
on  their  pages,  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  the  chapter 
and  verse ;  if  you  should  not  make  any  such  discovery,  have 
the  independence  and  honesty  to  acknowledge  publicly  that 
no  trace  of  the  Trinity  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
3.    In  the  third  place,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
because  I  never  heard  of  its  being  believed  by  an  individual  of 
the  Jewish  nation.     This  people  were  peculiarly  favoured 
by  the  Most  High.     They  were  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant and  divine  truths.     Their  lawgiver,  their  prophets, 
their  wise  men,  wrote  the  several  books  which  constitute  the 
Old  Testament.     These  sacred  writings  were  designed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  their  countrymen.     Now  can  you  men- 
tion the  name  of  one  Jew,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the 
present  day,  who  believed  that  God  exists  in  three  persons 
or  distinctions?     I  think  not.     How,  then,  will  you  account 
for  this  remarkable  fact  ?     Will  you  contend  that  the  very 
writers  and  readers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  mistook  their 
true  meaning  on  the  fundamental  article  of  all  religion  ?     To 
my  mind  this  supposition  appears   utterly   inadmissible.     I 
cannot  believe  the  all-wise  Jehovah  would  have  permitted 
his  benevolent  designs  to  have  been  thus  frustrated.     I  can- 
not admit  that  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
possible.     I  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  no  such  doctrine 
was  ever  revealed  to  them.     I  can  discover  no  trace  of  it  in 
their  sacred  writings,  and  I  can  hear  of  no  individual  of  their 
whole  number  who  ever  made  such  a  discovery.    This  objec- 
tion is  to  my  mind  truly  unanswerable.     I  have  never  seen 
even  a  plausible  explanation  of  this  insurmountable  difficulty. 
But  I  would  have  you  decide  this  question  for  yourselves. 
Make  diligent  inquiry  into  the  religious  views  of  the  ancient 
church.     If  you  can  find  a  Trinitarian   among  its   various  * 
members,  from  the  period  of  their  election  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  the  present  day,  please  to 
forward  his  name.     If  you  cannot  succeed  in  this  imdertak* 
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ing,  have  the  independence  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  the 
courage  to  admit  the  necessary  consequence,  that  no  such 
doctrine  as  the  Trinity  is  contained  in  their  Scriptures. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
because  I  can  6nd  no  trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  blessed  Jesus  was  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  ancestors.  At  his  baptism,  he 
received  the  holy  Spirit  without  measure.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  further  revelation  of  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
who  had  spoken  to  his  fathers  by  the  prophets,  but  who  had 
in  no  instance  spoken  to  them  of  a  trinity  of  persons  or  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead.  Did  the  Saviour  preach  this  doc- 
trine to  his  disciples  ?  Did  the  apostles  proclaim  it  to  the 
world  ?  Did  they  record  it  in  their  writings  ?  I  have  care- 
fiilly  examined  every  sentence  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  even  one  text  which  con- 
tains the  idea  that  God  exists  in  three  persons  or  distinctions. 
I  have  repeatedly  asked  members  of  your  church  to  mention 
a  single  passage  which  explicitly  teaches  the  doctrine.  No 
one  has  ever  complied  with  my  request.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  ever  can.  — I  think  the  evidence  is  perfectly  conclu- 
sive that  the  apostles  did  not  consider  Jesus  as  belonging  to 
the  Godhead.  For  when  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  and 
crucified,  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled  ;  one  denied  him  with 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  anather  betrayed  his  innocent 
blood  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Could  they  have  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  had  they  believed  he  was  the  very 
God  ?  Impossible.  Had  the  doctrine  been  revealed  to  them 
after  the  resurrection,  would  they  not  have  explicitly  declared 
it  in  their  discourses  and  mentioned  it  in  their  letters  ?  This 
they  have  not  done,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  silence  presents  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  the  doctrine.  But  I  would  have 
you  search  the  Scriptures  for  yourselves.  Whenever  you 
find  a  passage  which  expresses  the  idea  of  three  persons  or 
distinctions  in  God,  please  to  forward  it.  If  you  can  dis- 
cover none  of  this  description,  I  trust  you  will  have  the  inde- 
pendence to  declare  your  honest  convictions. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
because  I  can  trace  it,  most  satisfactorily,  to  a  human  origin. 
I  have  examined  the  early  history  of  the  christian  church 
with  considerable  attention.  I  have  not  room  to  introduce 
extracts  from  the  authorities  which  I  have  consulted  ;  and, 
indeed,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  would  require  many 
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pages.  You  must,  therefore,  read  ecclesiastical  history  for 
yourselves,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  with  myself.     In  the  mean  time,  you  will 

termit  me  to  state  briefly  the  results  of  my  investigatfons. 
do  not  find  that  the  word  Trinity  was  applied  to  the  God- 
head until  many  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour. 
I  have  discovered  no  distinct  trace  of  the  doctrine  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  crucifixion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  converts  from  heathenism,  who  had  imbibed 
some  notions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  first  introduced  the 
germ  of  this  sentiment  among  Christians.  It  gradually  grew 
into  a  doctrine.  After  it  had  been  received  by  many  indi- 
viduals, a  council  of  priests  was  convoked.  By  the  holding 
up  of  human  hands  it  was  voted  into  the  creed.  But  the 
article,  as  then  framed,  differs  materially  from  the  modem 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  church  and  again  into  the  church,  as  its  advocates 
or  its  opposers  happened  to  predominate.  It  has  been  altered, 
enlarged,  diminished,  and  modified  many  times.  It  is  even 
now  in  an  unsettled  state,  as  present  controversies  abundantly 
prove.  It  exists  in  several  different  forms  in  the  various 
creeds  of  Trinitarian  churches.  It  is  explained  very  differ- 
ently by  different  individuals.  Perhaps  no  two,  who  profess 
to  receive  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  have  the  same  views  on  the 
subject.  These  are  my  firm  convictions  ;  and  all  these  facts 
serve  to  convince  me  of  the  human  origin  of  the  doctnne. 
You  will,  however,  examine  the  records  of  the  church  for 
yourselves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  my  statements 
amply  confirmed,  even  by  authors  who  received  the  doctrine 
as  truth. 

6.  Finally,  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  account 
of  its  injurious  tendency.  Permit  me  to  explain.  You  all 
wish  the  gospel  to  be  received  by  every  member  of  the  human 
family.  Now  the  Jews  already  believe  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Why  will  they  not  welcome  Jesus  and  the  apos- 
tles ?  Because,  among  other  reasons,  you  put  this  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way.  Tell  them  that  God  exists  in  three  per- 
sons ;  that  the  Messiah  is  one  of  these  persons,  and  the  holy 
Spirit  another ;  and  what  will  be  their  reply  ?  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  So  long  as  you  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  part  of  Christianity, 
so  long  your  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  be 
wholly  in  vain.  Why  do  not  Mahommedans  listen  to  the 
message  of  yourmissionaries  ?  However  defective  and  errone- 
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ous  their  faith  may  be  in  other  respects,  ihey  are  m)t 
idolaters,  but  worshippers  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 
They  do  npt  reject  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  consider 
Jesus  an  iinposter.  It  is  partly  because  you  present  for 
their  acceptance  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  the  funda-* 
mental  article  of  their  belief,  "God  is  one."  And  never, 
while  the  human  mind  is  governed  by  rational  evidence,  will 
they  surrender  this  immovable  foundation  of  all  true  religion 
for  what  they  consider  a  human  invention.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  great  portion  cf  the  heathen  world.  The  Hindoo 
can  prove  as  clearly  that  his  thirty  millions  of  deities  are  but 
one  God,  as  you  can  prove  to  him  that  your  three  persons  or 
distinctions  are  but  one  Jehovah.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
the  case.  This  doctrine  is  not  only  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews,  heathen  and 
Mohammedans,  but  it  is  also  instrumental  in  driving  many, 
who  hav^  been  born  and  educated  in  christian  lands,  to  open 
in6delity ;  and  it  likewise  causes  divisions  and  contentions  of 
a  very  disastrous  nature  among  professed  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Could  you  bring  to  mind  all  the  evils  which  it  has  occa- 
sioned in  the  church,  all  the  wars  it  has  fomented,  all  the 
blood  it  has  spilled,  you  would  shudder  at  the  remem- 
brance. And  during  all  this  warfare,  no  one  pretends  that 
he  can  find  tlie  doctrine  laid  down  in  any  one  passage  of  the 
whole  Bible ;  no  one  pretends  that  he  can  give  to  it  an  intel- 
ligible explanation  ;  no  one  pretends  even  that  he  can  under- 
stand any  thing  concerning  its  true  meaning.  Truly,  no 
one  can  doubt  its  injurious  tendency,  whether  it  be  consid- 
ered true  or  false.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  look  attentively 
at  this  objection. 

Thus  you  have  the  six  reasons  I  spoke  of  for  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Until  you  have  fully  removed  these 
I  need  not  advance  others  of  a  similar  character.  Now  I 
cannot  believe  either  without  evidence  or  contrary  to  con- 
vincing testimony  ;  and,  until  you  furnish  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  these  arguments,  I  cannot  receive  this  article  of  your 
human  formulary  of  faith. 

You  will  now  ask,  if  those  great  and  wise  and  good  Chris- 
tians, who  receive  the  dcctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  no  scrip- 
tural evidence  on  which  to  rest  their  faith  in  this  doctrine  ? 
They  can  produce  but  three  passages  from  the  whole  Bible 
which  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  question.  The  texti 
which  they  adduce  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God  and  that  the 
holy  Spirit  is  God,  even  if  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  them 
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be  correct,  are,  at  best,  only  indirect  evidence,  and  make  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wholly  a  doctrine  of  mere  inference. 
The  only  direct  scriptural  evidence  which  b  claimed  for  this 
doctrine  is  contained  in  three  single  texts.  Three  single 
verses  are  all  that  have  been  or  can  be  adduced  as  affording 
any  express  plausible  evidence  of  three  persons  or  distinc- 
tions in  the  divine  nature.  These  I  now  proceed  to  examine. 
The  others  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  number. 

You  find  the  following  words  in  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
"  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  every  person  that  this  passage 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  Bible.  It  was  never  written  by 
the  Beloved  Disciple.  It  was  put  into  his  letter  many  years 
after  his  death.  This  is  the  belief  of  the  learned  of  all  de- 
nominations. I  shall,  therefore,  merely  refer  you  to  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  several  of  the 
most  prominent  sects  in  Christendom.  Are  you  a  Methodist  ? 
Go  to  the  Commentary  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  you  may 
find  the  following  sentences :  —  "It  is  Ukely  this  verse  is 
not  genuine.  It  is  wanting  in  every  manuscript  of  this  epis- 
tle written  before  the  invention  of  printing,  one  excepted ; 
the  others  which  omit  this  verse  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve."  Are  you  an  Episcopalian  ?  Lkten  to  the  follow- 
ing fix)m  bishop  Lowth :  — "  We  have  some  wranglers  in 
theology,  sworn  to  follow  their  master,  who  are  prepared  to 
defend  anything,  however  absurd,  should  there  be  occasion. 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  one  among  us,  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  sacred  criticism,  and  having  the  use  of  his 
understanding,  who  would  be  willing  to  contend  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  verse."  Are  you  a  Presbyterian  ?  Hear 
the  declaration  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of 
your  denomination  in  England :  — "  We  are  unspeakably 
ashamed  that  any  modem  divine  should  have  fought  for  the 
retention  of  a  passage  so  indisputably  spurious."  Are  you 
an  Orthodox  Congregationalist  ?  Read  the  following  confes- 
Mon  of  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  tenth  number  of  the  Biblical 
Repository :  —  "I  have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  critical  evidence  against  the  genuineness 
of  it,  as  the  state  of  the  matter  now  is."  I  could  fill  many 
pages  with  similar  quotations  were  it  necessary.  The  stats 
of  the  case,  then,  is  precisely  this :  every  Trinitarian,  who  has 
given  this  subject  a  thorough  investigation,  lejects  this  veise» 
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as  being  no  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Whfen,  therefore,  you  hear 
a  minister  quote  it  in  preaching  or  conversation,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  not  examined  the  question  for  himself,  and 
that  he  is  determined  not  to  be  governed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  learned  of  his  own  denomination.  You  may  be 
equally  certain  that  no  man  will  be  willing  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  honesty,  by  quoting  this  passage,  as 
a  part  of  the  Bible,  in  controversy  with  a  Unitarian.  —  1  John 
V.  7. 

^  In  an  epistle  of  Paul  you  find  the  following  text,  which  is 
quoted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  "  The  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all."  Now  what 
does  this  passage  prove  ?  Examine  it  carefully.  Does  it 
teach  that  there  are  three  persons  or  distinctions  in  the  Godn 
head  ?  Does  it  imply  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  and  equal  in  power  and 
glory  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  either  taught  or  implied  ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  stronger  text  against  the  Trinity  need  not 
be  adduced.  Let  us  dissect  it.  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Here  is  one  person  distinctly  mentioned.  Is 
he  called  God?  Is  he  pronounced  to  be  one  person  in 
the  Trinity?  Neither.  He  is  called  by  a  distinguished 
name,  and  what  does  this  name  mean?  Who  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  This  question  is  answered  repeatedly  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture.  He  is  the  Son  of  that  God,  who 
gave  him  existence  as  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  who 
imparted  to  him  his  Spirit  without  measure,  made  him  both 
Lord  and  Christ,  called  him  by  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead  after  his  crucifix-i 
ion.  Take  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  "  The  love 
of  God."  What  is  the  meaning;  of  the  word  God?  Does  it 
mean  the  whole  of  Deity,  or  only  one  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead  ?  If  you  admit  that  it  means,  in  this  place,  as 
it  does  in  other  places,  the  whole  of  God,  then  this  verse  de- 
stroys at  once  your  doclrine.  If  you  say  that  it  means  one 
third  of  God  or  one  of  the  divine  persons  or  distinctions,  you 
must  prove  the  truth  of  your  assertion ;  and  until  you  have 
established  this  position,  you  gain  no  assistance  from  this 
quotation.  I  make  bold  to  declare  that  this  essential  requi- 
site has  never  been  proved,  and  never  can  be ;  and,  conse- 
2uently,  that  the  word  God,  in  this  connexion,  means  the 
rod  and  Father  of  Jesus,  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  only 
true  God.    Take  now  the  last  clause.    ^'  The  commuiQion  of 
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the  holy  Ghost."  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  a  prayer 
that  the  converts  might  participate  in  the  gifts,  powers,  and 
influences  of  tlie  divine  Spirit.  Now  can  you  commune  with 
these  ?  No.  The  communion  '  of  these  is  rational.  If  a 
person  was  here  meant,  it  would  be  with  instead  of  the  pre- 
position of.  And,  to  my  mind,  this  circumstance  renders  it 
impossible  that  a  third  person  of  the  Godhead  can  have  been 
intended  by  the  phrase  hohj  Spirit,  Tliis  verse,  then,  neither 
teaches  mr  implies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  furnishes  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  doctrine. 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

In  the  gospel  of  Matthew  you  find  this  command  of  our 
Saviour: — "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapti2>- 
ing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  holy  Ghost.'*  Does  this  verse  teach  or  imply  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ?  Does  it  assert  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  ?  Docs  it  declare  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  are  one  God ;  the  same  in  substance  and  equal  in 
power  and  glory?  Surely,  neither.  Look  carefully  for 
yourslelves.  To  my  mind,  this  text,  with  the  accompanying 
explanations,  presents  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  in  question.  Notice  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
In  the  very  sentence  preceding,  Jesus  uses  these  remarkable 
words :  — "  All  power  is  given  unto  nie  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  Now  if  power  was  given  him,  there  must  be  a  Be- 
ing above  liiin  who  had  this  gift  to  bestovv ;  for  none  can  give 
to  the  Almighty ;  and  consequently,  Jesus  was  net  the  very 
God.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  took  pariic\ilar  pains  to  de- 
clare his  dependence  on  his  God  and  Father  for  all  his  pow- 
er, so  that  no  one  might  imagine  that  he  was  any  part  of 
God,  simply  because  his  name  was  associated  with  that  of 
the  Father  in  the  formula  of  baptism.  And  how  did  the 
apostles  understand  this  injunction  ?  How  did  tl:ey  obey  this 
command  ?  Did  they  baptize  their  converts  into  a  belief  of 
three  equal  persons  in  one  God?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Read*  the  history  of  their  ministry  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
They  never  once  used  these  words  in  the  performance  of  this 
rite.  They  baptized  into  *•  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
And  how  do  you  account  for  this  practice  ?  I  find  no  difli- 
culty  whatever  in  answering  this  question.  Tlieir  first  con- 
verts were  from  the  Jewish  nation,  who  already  believed  in 
one  Father,  and  in  his  holy  Spirit  by  which  he  wrought  mira- 
cles. They  now  professed  their  belief  in  the  tme  Messiah, 
and  in  his  divine  mission  which  was  confirmed  by  the  mirac- 
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ulous  agency  of  Deity.  And  in  this  sense  we  now  adminis- 
ter this  ordinance.  I  say  to  the  parent  who  presents  his 
children  at  the  baptismal  font,  "  By  this  act  you  engage  to 
educate  your  child  in  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
universal  Father ;  in  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  Most  High,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  in 
a  knowledcre  of  those  miracles  which  God  wrouorht  in  con- 
firmation  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  in  all  the  truths 
of  his  well  authenticated  religion."  I  conclude,  therefore, 
by  saying,  that  this  verse  affords  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
Trinity;  and,  when  properly  understood,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  against  the  doctrine.  This  is  my  serious  and 
solenm  conviction ;  but  you  must  judge  for  yourselves, 
Matthew,  xxviii.  18,  19. 

These  are  all  the  passages  which  any  divine  of  respecta- 
bility would  quote  in  defence  of  the  Trinity.  I  know  that 
several  other  texts  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  young 
and  inexperienced.  I  will  quote  one,  and  show  you  that  no 
better  evidence  is  wanted  to  destroy  the  doctrine.  "  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  holy  Ghost."  Now 
suppose  I  give  a  Trinitarian  meaning  to  this  sentence.  I  must 
alter  it,  thus  :  By  the  word  God  is  meant  the  Father,  the  first 
person  in  the  Trinity.-  This  first  person  anointed  Jesus,  the 
second  person,  a  being  of  the  same  substance  with  himself, 
and  equal  in  power  and  glory.  The  first  person  anointed 
the  second  person  with  the  holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  of  the  same  substance  of  the  other  two,  and 
equal  in  power  and  glory.  Now  I  certainly  intend  no  ridi- 
cule. If  this  explanation  appear  like  a  burlesque,  you  must 
blame  the  person  who  quoted  the  verse  to  prove  the  Trinity, 
and  not  my  exposition.  —  See  others  of  a  similar  character, 
m  **  Remarks  on  the  Unitaiian  Belief,  by  Nehejniah  Adams," 
pp.  79,  80. 

Thus,  christian  brethren,  have  I  given  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity  as  full  a  discussion  as  my  present  limits  permit.  I 
have  stated  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  reject  this  doctrine. 
In  my  next,  I  shall  give  the  arguments  for  my  belief  in  the 
simple  unity  of  God. 

B.  Whitman. 

3« 
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Christianity  and  Refprm. 

Thousands  assure  us  that  we  live  in  a  wonder-working 
age,  and  refer  us  for  proof  to  man's  conquests  over  the  mate- 
rial world.  We  are  told  that  man  has  attacked  the  elements 
and,  subdued  them,  —  made  the  most  hurtful  comparatively 
harmless,  and  the  most  stubborn  ministers  to  his  wants  or  his 
pleasures. 

But  man's  moral  conquests  are  far  more  striking  proofs  of 
his  power,  and  are  infinitely  more  encouraging  to  the  philan- 
thropist. Moral  events,,  which  are  to  influence  all  coming 
generations,  have  succeeded,  and  are  succeeding,  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  would  seem  that,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  a  new  spirit  had  been  breathed  into  the  moral 
world.  Mind  breaks  its  long  slumber  and  begins  to  exert  its 
energies.  Men  begin  to  feel  the  workings  of  a  nobler  nature, 
and  to  indulge,  and  labour  to  embody,  visions  of  a  higher  and 
lovelier  destiny  for  the  human  race. 

A  war  rages  — a  war  of  opinion — between  the  past  and 
the  future,  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  those  who  demand  new  and  better  institutions  for  time 
to  come.  It  extends  to  every  thing.  Nothing  is  too  sacred 
to  be  attacked.  Nothing  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in  religion, 
is  too  venerable  for  its  age,  too  well  established  by  experi- 
ence, to  escape  the  hand  of  the  ruthless  soldier  of  the  move- 
ment party  in  this  new  and  fearful  war.  Blows  are  struck  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  existing  social  order,  and  the  ruins 
of  all  once  held  sacred  are  exposed  to  the  idle  gaze  of  the 
multitude. 

All  over  the  world  the  war  has  commenced.  All  over 
the  world  the  demand  for  reform  is  uttered  ;  in  some  places, 
in  sounds  half  suppressed  and  scarcely  audible  ;  but  in 
others,  in  tones  loud,  determined,  and  startling.  In  all  com- 
munities there  is  a  deep  feeling,  there  are  full  hearts,  there 
are  quickened  spirits,  that  will  dare  improvements  in  man's 
moral  and  social  condition,  with  the  hero's  courage,  with  the 
saint's  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with  the  martyr's  firmness. 
The  millions  awake.  They  begin  to  perceive,  or  imagine 
they  perceive,  that  they  have  been  trifled  with,  that  they 
have  tamely  submitted  to  an  order  of  things  which  a  little 
well  directed  exertion  on  their  part  would  have  exchanged 
for  one  immeasurably  better.     Urged  on  by  a  sense  of  real 
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or  fancied  wrongs,  they  are  collecting  their  forces  and  nerv- 
ing their  souls  to  the  battle. 

Such  is  the  rising  spirit  of  the  times.  We  may  deny  or 
seek  to  disguise  it,  but  proofs  meet  the  eye  at  every  glance. 
We  may  denounce  it,  declaim  or  reason  against  it,  call^it 
dangerous,  impious,  blasphemous,  or  what  we  will  ;  h^ 
course  is  onward,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  its  progress 
or  scatter  its  gathering  forces.  It  may  pass  over  the  earth 
with  desolation  and  death,  may  sweep  off  everything  well 
established  in  government,  pure  in  morals,  or  venerable  in 
religion,  but  it  must  and  will  have  its  course.  Of  this  we 
may  be  assured,  great  and  lasting  changes  will  be  effected. 
The  day  has  gone  by  to  prevent  it.  The  work  is  too  far 
advanced  to  be  arrested.  Will  the  changes  to  be  introduced 
settle  down  into  salutary  reforms,  or  will  they  prove  only 
mischievous  innovations  ?  This  is  no  trifling  question.  The 
wise  and  the  good  ask  it  with  solicitude,  if  not  with  alarm. 
What  answer  shall  be  returned  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  that  the  results  of  the  impending 
struggle  will  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  alliances  which 
may  be  formed.  If  the  spirit  at  worjc  ally  itself  to  infideUty, 
nothing  valuable  will  be  gained  ;  if  to  religion,  the  most  satis- 
factory consequences  may  be  predicted.  This  article  wiU 
therefore  labour  to  prove  that  no  salutary  refonn  can  be 
effected  by  infidelity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  reform  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  man's  whole  nature  require 
no  proof  of  the  first  position  here  assumed.  But  these  are 
not  many.  Enough  has  been  ^yitnessed,  for  a  few  years  past, 
in  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  to  convince 
us  that  those  are  not  wanting  who  think  they  must  commence 
reformers  by  making  war  upon  the  church,  declaiming  against 
the  clergy,  and  breaking  men  loose  from  the  restraints  of 
religion.  When  the  French  reformer  undertook  to  remodel 
society  and  to  base  his  government  on  *  the  rights  of  man,'  he, 
judged  it  necessary  to  reject  religion.  In  England,  at  the 
present  moment,  many  of  the  publications  addressed  to  the 
labouring  classes,  publications  which  are  the  boldest  and  most 
popular  advocates  of  reform,  are  either  avowedly  infidel,  or 
else,  under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, use  arguments  which  strike  at  the  foundation  of  reli- 
gion itself.  In  our  own  country,  within  a  few  years,  we  have 
seen  start  up  a  large  number  of  publications  professedly  advo- 
cating a  radical  reform  in  the  social  institutions  of  all  coun- 
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tries,  and,  without  a  single  exception,  all  have  openly  or 
covertly,  attacked  religion.  Almost  every  young  man,  who 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  all,  which  is,  is  not  right,  charges 
the  wrong  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  to  the  clergy,  and  be- 
lieves himself  aiding  a  reform  by  opposing  them,  and,  too 
often,  the  cause  they  were  set  apart  to  defend.  It  is  true, 
that  he  is  soon  cured  of  this  folly,  but  seldom  without  the 
loss  of  those  generous  feelings  by  which  he  was  governed. 
These  are  facts  not  without  meaning.  They  admonish  us 
that  it  is  no  work  of  supererogation  to  prove  that  infidelity 
can  effect  no  real  refonn. 

To  effect  any  real  reform,  the  individual  man  must  be  im- 
proved. The  mass  of  mankind  is  made  up  of  individuals. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  reforming  the  mass  v\ithout  reform- 
ing the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  mass  of  mankind 
is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  real  individual ;  but  in  itself 
it  is  nothing.  It  has  no  head,  no  heart,  no  soul,  no  charac- 
ter, but  as  these  exist  in  its  individual  members.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  great  whole  has  a  separate  existence,  will,  powers, 
duties  of  his  own,  and  which  cannot  be  merged  in  the  mass. 
The  reformer's  concern  is  with  the  individual.  That  which 
gives  to  the  individual  a  free  mind,  a  pure  heart,  and  fuD 
scope  for  just  and  beneficial  action,  is  that  which  will  refonn 
the  many.  When  the  majority  of  any  community  are  fitted 
for  better  institutions,  for  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
that  state  will  be  introduced  and  those  institutions  will  be 
secured.  What  the  reformer,  then,  wants  is  the  power  to 
elevate  the  individual,  to  quicken  in  his  soul  the  love  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  to  urge  him  forward  towards  perfec- 
tion with  new  and  stronger  impulses. 

Will  infidelity  supply  this  power  ?  Does  infidelity  seek  to 
reform  individual  character  ?  It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  it 
does.  It  attacks  institutions.  It  deals  only  with  some  of  the 
forms  under  which  the  errors  of  individual  character  may 
have  been  manifested,  while  it  leaves  the  errors  themselves 
untouched.  It  pronounces  religion  false,  and  its  action  on 
man's  social  relations  mischievous.  It  declaims  against  gov- 
ernment, but  it  does  not  propose  a  remedy  for  those  depravi- 
ties of  individual  character  which  render  government  neces- 
sary. Viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light,  it  is  powerless. 
Separated  from  what  it  often  borrows  from  religion,  it  can 
present  no  motive  to  action.  It  has  no  power  to  kindle  up  a 
moral  energy  in  the  soul,  and  to  arm  it  for  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous struggle  for  lofty  and  abiding  virtue.     The  highest  stand- 
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ard  of  morality  it  can  recognise  is  expediency,  and  expedi- 
ency for  this  short  and  transitory  life. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  unbeliever  dreamed  of  no 
social  reform,  advocated  no  moral  progress,  imagined  nothing 
better  for  man  than  the  long  trdn  of  existing  abuses,  unless, 
indeed,  it  were,  that  he  should  go  back  to  the  condition  of  the 
"  untutored  savage."  What  visions  of  a  higher  and  better 
social  existence  than  that  they  found  already  sustained,  ever 
flitted  across  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Hobbes,  Mandeville, 
Hume  and  Gibbon?  What  inward  thirst,  what  promptings 
of  the  soul,  had  they  for  a  purer  virtue,  a  greater  amount  of 
human  happiness  —  they,  who  seem  to  have  had  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-beings  ?  Indeed,  what  induce- 
ment can  he  who  believes  merely  that  he  is  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow will  not  be,  —  what  inducement  can  he  have  to 
struggle  with  "  the  powers  that  be,"  to  risk  ease,  property, 
reputation,  perhaps  life,  to  benefit  those  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing,  for  whom  he  cares  ncthinix,  and  who,  like  him,  are 
only  for  a  day,  destined  to  flourish  in  the  morning,  to  wither 
at  noon,  and  to  die  ere  it  is  night  ?  Indeed,  after  tlie  novelty 
of  his  disbelief  has  worn  off,  the  unbeliever  seldom  troubles 
himself  much  about  anything  except  his  own  immediate  inter- 
ests. He  wraps  himself  up  in  his  selfishness,  looks  in  scorn 
upon  the  world,  and  bids  it  take  care  of  itself.  You  often 
find  him  the  loudest  and  most  inveterate  opponent  of  all  use- 
ful changes.  Where  religion  is  popular,  you  nrmy  not  unfre- 
quently  see  him  in  the  garb  of  the  church,  consolin  j;  himself 
for  his  hypocrisy  by  saying.  Every  man  is  selfish,  following 
only  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  that  he  must  take  the  same 
course  in  self-defence.  Long  would  reform  sleep  undisturbed, 
were  it  entrusted  to  the  care  of  such  as  he  ! 

It  is  true  that  infidehty,  in  these  days,  pretends  to  be  a 
reformer.  It  speaks  much  of  the  debasement  of  the  liuman 
mind,  of  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  and  makes  loud 
and  frequent  demands  for  improvement ;  but,  usually,  without 
any  clear  conceptions  of  what  would  be  an  improven)ent,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  existing  abuses, 
of  man's  wants  and  capabilities,  or  of  what  would  supply  the 
one  or  fully  develope  the  other.  One  attributes  all  the  wrong 
which  exists  to  a  mischievous  government,  another  to  the 
malign  influence  of  certain  indefinable,  constantly  varying 
external  circumstances,  another  to  the  prevalence  of  religious 
belief,  another  to  the  priesthood,  even  where  no  priesthood 
exists^  dnd  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     But  in  all  their 
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speculations,  the  idea  of  improving  the  individual  man,  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
seems  never  to  have  come  across  the  minds  of  unbelievers. 
They  demand  radical  changes,  but  seem  to  have  no  suspicion 
that  there  can  be  no  radical  changes  in  society,  or  if  there 
can,  that  none  are  desirable,  any  farther  than  they  may  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  radical  changes  in  individual  character. 
In  France,  the  unbeliever,  for  a  time,  had  an  open  field  and 
fair  play.  He  began  by  overturning  the  whole  fabric  of  soci- 
ety, and  then  reorganized  it  according  to  his  own  mind.  As 
he  had  modelled  his  new  institutions  after  the  principles  of 
his  ideal  perfection,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  did  not 
produce  the  results  he  had  predicted.  It  did  not,  at  first, 
occur  to  him,  that  his  new  institutions  and  the  character  of 
the  individuals  for  whom  he  had  provided  them  were  not  in 
harmony  ;  and  when  he  did  learn  this,  he  believed  the 
shortest  way  to  remove  the  discrepancy  was  to  destroy  nearly 
all  the  then  existing  generation.  Hence,  his  reform  became  a 
reign  of  terror,  and  his  efibrts  in  behalf  of  fi'ee  institutions 
have  retarded  the  march  of  liberty  for  centuries.  All  this 
evil  would  have  been  avoided,  had  he  perceived  that  his  work 
should  begin  with  the  individual,  that  he  should  first  raise  the 
individual  and  develope  the  powers  of  the  individual  mind. 
Had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  elevated  the  standard  of 
morality,  and  produced  a  discrepancy  between  individual 
character  and  —  not  his  new  institutions  —  but  the  old,  and 
this  would  have  inevitably  involved  their  destruction,  and 
have  necessarily  introduced  new  ones,  as  perfect  as  the  new 
standard  of  individual  excellence  would  admit.  The  notion, 
that  government  and  social  institutions  can  produce  and  pre- 
serve any  given  description  of  individual  character,  would 
never  have  been  entertained,  and  tyrants  would  not  have 
been  furnished  with  another  plea  for  despotism,  to  save  society 
firom  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

In  this  country,  we  established  a  firee  government,  not  be- 
cause we  had  reasoned  ourselves  into  a  belief  of  its  superiority 
to  all  others,  not  because  we  believed  it  would  produce  and 
preserve  the  virtues  of  individual  character,  but  because  such 
were  already  the  virtues  and  the  intelligence  of  our  citizens 
as  individuals,  that  none  other  than  a  firee  government  would 
have  been  in  harmony  with  their  character.  That  even  a 
free  government  and  comparatively  perfect  social  institutions 
do  not  necessarily  preserve  a  corresponding  excellence  in 
individual  character,  is  obvious  fixrni  what  we  are  daily  wit- 
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nessing  among  ourselves.  Our  people,  as  individuals,  in  the 
high  uncompromising  moral  virtues,  are  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  advance  of  what  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  our 
glorious  struggle  for  freedom  and  national  independence.  We 
have  thus  far  depended  too  much  upon  a  free  government 
and  enlightened  institutions,  and  have  vainly  thought  to  legis- 
late people  into  high-toned  moral  beings.  The  belter 
informed  among  us  are  daily  perceiving  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing more  and  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  individual 
mind.  They  are  daily  becoming  better  and  better  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  set  the  mass  of  our  citizens  forward  in 
the  career  of  virtuous  improvement,  is,  to  develope  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  individual  man  ;  to  induce  him  to  employ  all 
his  faculties  in  the  accomplishment  of  just  ends,  and  to  exert 
all  his  energies  to  the  perfecting  of  his  own  mind  and  heart. 

Nothing,  it  should  be  added,  will  reform  the  individual,  that 
does  not  appeal  to  his  whole  nature,  and  give  full  employ- 
ment to  sdl,  especially  his  higher  faculties.  This  infidelity 
cannot  do.  It  addresses  us  as  animals,  not  as  men.  It  has  no 
concern  with  the  soul.  It  recognises  no  spirit  in  man,  and, 
consequently,  can  appeal  only  to  the  body,  to  bodily  appetites 
and  bodily  powers.  It  can  give  us  no  high  and  stirring  views 
of  our  nature,  no  inducement  to  pure  and  elevated  virtue,  by 
assuring  us  that  we  are  related  to  a  Being  who  is  infinitely 
great  and  supremely  good,  that  we  are  kindred  spirits  and 
may  attain  to  a  kindred  excellence  with  the  everlasting  God. 
In  one  word,  it  can  make  no  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment, 
can  furnish  nothing  on  which  the  religious  afiections  can  lay 
hold,  and  from  which  they  may  derive  purity,  strength,  and 
delight.  In  this  it  leaves  out  a  part,  and  that  the  noblest 
part,  of  our  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  religious  sentiment  is 
a  part  of  our  nature.  We  see  this,  we  feel  and  know  it.  All 
ages,  all  countries,  and  nearly  all  individuals  have  the  senti- 
ment, and  manifest  it  in  combination  with  some  form  of  reli- 
gion. True,  some  few  of  our  race  have  not  always  felt  the 
inward  workings  of  the  religious  sentiment,  but  to  infer  from 
this,  tliat  it  is  not  natural  to  man,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
pretend  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  natural,  because,  in 
certain  morbid  stales  of  the  stomach,  there  is  felt  no  appetite 
lor  food  or  drink.  Take  away  God  and  religion  from  the 
soul,  its  moral  life  dies,  as  quickly  as  does  the  body  when 
deprived  of  wholesome  nutriment.  The  soul  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  reUgion.     Rehgion  is  its  meat  and  drink  ;  its  bread 
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of  life;  and  is  as  strongly  craved,  as  much  needed  for  its 

Sowth  and  healthy  action,  as  is  food  or  drink  for  the  body, 
ow,  then,  can  we  hope  to  find  the  individual  man  morally 
strong  and  healthy,  when  deprived  of  this  nutriment  of  the 
soul  ?  Without  this  he  must  inevitably  pine  away,  wither 
into  a  mere  animal,  to  vegetate,  propagate  its  species,  and 
die.  Yet  of  this  would  infidelity  deprive  us,  and  to  this 
wretched  fate  would  it  abandon  us. 

No  change,  which  does  not  tend  to  give  free  and  full  scope 
for  the  just  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  can  be  a  real 
reform.  The  only  error  of  the  present  state  of  things  is,  that 
it  infi'inges  right  action,  supplies  motives  to  wrong,  and  pre- 
vecits  the  full  development  of  the  individual  mind.  What  we 
want,  are  Such  changes,  such  hnprovements,  as  will  develope, 
employ,  task  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  riglitly  direct,  all  the 
faculties  of  our  common  nature.  But  such,  infidelity  cannot 
effect.  Denying  the  religious  sentiment,  it  can  assign  no 
place  for  its  developement ;  discarding  all  the  pious  affections, 
It  can  afford  them  no  employment  in  its  new-modelled  society, 
and  shape  nothing  to  their  wants  ;  contemplating  only  the 
human  animal,  it  can  make  provision  only  for  animal  wants  ; 
and  having  no  use  for  the  spiritual  nature,  it  must  do  all  it 
can  to  break  and  destroy  its  power.  Let  any  man  ascertain 
accurately  how  large  a  portion  of  his  nature  finds  employment 
only  in  that  which  belongs  to  religion,  or  is  in  some  way 
dependant  on  the  religious  sentiment,  and  he  may  easily  sat- 
isfy himself,  whether  infidelity  would  be  likely  to  reorganize 
society,  so  as  to  give  full  scope  for  the  free,  vigorous  and 
healthy  exercise  of  our  whole  nature. 

Now  as  infidelity  does  not  propose  to  do  this,  has  never 
done  it,  and  never  can  do  it,  it  can  produce  no  salutary  re- 
form. The  institutions  it  would  introduce  would  always  be 
opposed  to  the  developement  of  much  of  our  nature,  and  to 
individual  improvement ;  consequently,  they  would  be  ijiis- 
chievous.  They  would  place  the  social  and  the  individual 
man  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  ;  the  spuitual  and  the  animal 
nature  in  an  eternal  struggle.  The  bosom  would  be  torn  by 
contending  factions ;  government  would  be  one  thing  to-day, 
and  another  to-morrow,  and  nothing  would  be  fixed  but  anar- 
chy and  confusion. 

That  infidelity  and  the  spirit  of  reform  have  sometimes 
been  found  in  alliance,  is  not  denied  ;  but  this  alliance  is 
unnatural,  and  has  never  produced  anything  worth  preserving. 
Reformers  have  sometimes   erred.     Animated  by  a  strong 
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desire  ibr  human  improvement,  feeling  an  undying  love  for 
man,  they  have  freely  devoted  themselves  to  his  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  the  promotion  of  his  endless  progress  towards 
perfection ;  but  they  have  not  always  had  clear  conceptions 
of  what  would  be  an  improvement,  of  the  good  attainable,  nor 
of  the  practicable  means  of  attaining  it.  Their  zeal  may 
have  flowed  from  pure  hearts,  but  it  has  not  always  been 
guided  by  just  knowledge.  They  have  often  excited  need- 
less alann,  waged  needless  war,  declaimed  when  they  should 
have  reasoned,  censured  when  they  should  have  pitied  and 
consoled,  awakened  resentment  when  they  should  have 
gained  confidence  and  attracted  love.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  have  been  opposed  by  their  natural  friends,  and 
this  has  obliged  them  to  league  with  their  natural  enemies. 

In  the  contest,  the  reformer  has  excited  the  alarms  of  the 
religious  and  armed  agamst  himself  the  guardians  of  the 
faith.  He  has  met  the  minister  of  the  church  commanding 
him  in  the  name  of  Uod  to  desist,  and  assuring  him,  that  if 
he  take  another  step  forward,  he  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his 
soul's  salvation.  When  the  French  reformer  rose  against  the 
mischievous  remains  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  severe 
exactions  of  a  superannuated  tyranny,  he  found  the  church 
leagued  with  the  abuses  he  would  correct.  Those  who  lived 
upon  her  revenues  bade  him  retire.  The  anathema  met  his 
advance  and  repelled  his  attacks;  and  he  was  induced  to 
believe  there  was  no  place  whereon  to  erect  the  palace  of 
liberty  and  social  order,  but  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

Yet  his  cause  was  most  eminently  a  religious  cause.     It 
was  not  that  the  spirit  of  reform  was  an  infidel  spirit,  that  it 
was  opposed  by  the  professed  friends  of  religion.     All  reforms 
come  from  the  lower  classes,  who  are  always  the  sufferers ; 
and  they  are  usually  opposed  by  the  higher  classes,  who  live 
by  those  very  abuses,  or  who  are  the  higher  classes  in  con- 
sequence of  those  very  abuses  which  the  reformer  would  re- 
dress.    These  classes,  whether  hereditary,  elective,  or  fortui- 
tous,—  whether  composed   of  the   same   individuals   or  of 
dififerent  ones,  —  have  always  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same 
interests.  The  old  order  of  things  is  that  which  elevates  them  ; 
and  that  order  of  thiny;s  they,  of  course,  must  feel  it  their 
interest  to  maintain.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  all  who  are  under  the  direct  influence  of  those  class- 
es, and  all  who  hope  one  day  to  make  a  part  of  them,  are 
almost  always  opposed  to  all  radical  changes,  and  consequent*- 
ly  to  ail  real  reform.     In  most  countries,  the  ministers  of 
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religion,  especially  the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  make 
up  a  part  of  the  higher  and  privileged  classes,  and  hence 
the  reason  why  they  ojppose  the  reformer,  and  force  him 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unoeliever.  They,  from  their  position, 
feel  no  need  of  a  reform  in  the  moral  and  social  insUtutions  of 
the  community,  and  hope  nothing  from  a  change ;  and,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  like  other  men,  they  can  but  oppose 
it ;  they  always  have  done  so,  and  they  always  will  do  so, 
till  they  are  made  sensible  that  they  must  lose  all  their  in- 
fluence, and  their  means  of  bene6ting  themselves  or  others  by 
continuing  their  opposition. 

It  b  because  the  ministers  of  religion  have,  in  most  coun- 
tries and  in  most  ages  of  the  world,  formed  one  of  the  higher 
classes,  or  constituted  one  of  the  privileged  orders,  that  we 
have  so  uniformly  found  them,  in  past  times  at  least,  advo- 
cates of  the  stationary  principle.  Where  a  man's  treasure  is, 
there  will  be  his  heart;  and  they  had  their  treasure,  they 
ijways  have  their  treasure,  in  the  exbting  order  of  things. 
This  were  no  subject  of  complaint,  were  tlie  existing  order 
always  the  best  order  ;  were  not  progress  a  law  of  our  na- 
ture and  an  inevitable  condition  of  human  society  ;  were 
we  able  at  any  given  time  to  reach  the  perfect,  instead  of  being 
destined  to  be  eternally  approaching  it.  But  such  is  not  the 
fact.  Man's  course  is  onward.  No  state  of  society  b  perfect. 
No  form  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  extensively  embraced 
but  it  bad  its  imperfections.  Christianity  has  been  everywhere 

E resented  under  forms  which  ever  have  been  and  ever  will 
e  opposed,  as  mind  advances  and  there  b  felt  the  want  of 
something  more  liberal  and  more  reBned.  Admit  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  b  always  the  same,  yet  its  forms  may 
be  changed  to  suit  the  changes  of  individuals  and  of  societies, 
and  were  this  done  no  difficulty  would  occur.  But  its  min- 
isters and  its  professed  friends  declare  religion  to  be  identi- 
fied with  forms  which  have  become  revolting,  and  thus  the 
reformer  is  driven  from  their  company  to  that  of  the  infidel. 

It  is  never  religion  itself  that  the  reformer  opposes.  He 
finds  the  gospel  adulterated ;  he  finds  a  foul  and  unnatural 
mixture  presented  him  in  the  place  of  pure  religion,  and  it  b 
always  those  parts  which  are  foreign  to  religion,  but  which 
are  presented  with  it,  that  excite  hb  hostility.  Yet,  in  oppo- 
sing the  mixture,  he  may  sometimes,  innocently,  because  un- 
intentionally, oppose  the  pure ;  in  attacking  the  abuse,  he 
may  sometimes  inadvertently  strike  the  thing  abused ;  in 
warring  against  the  wrong-headed  advocate,  he  may  war 
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tgainst  religion  itself.  He  may  not  always  clearly  discrimin^ 
ate  ia  his  own  mind  ;  and  if  he  should  not,  he  is  not  more 
guilty  than  thousands  who  pass  for  good  Christians.  And 
should  he  make  the  proper  dbtinctions  in  his  own  mind,  he 
may  fsul  to  make  others  perceive  them  ;  for  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  identify  religion  unth  the  abuses  he  would  cor- 
rect ;  and  we  need  not,  perhaps,  be  either  surprised  or  angry, 
if,  in  his  zeal  for  reform,  wearied  with  effort  after  eflbrt,  op* 
posed  on  every  hand,  and  persecuted  by  the  servants  of  the 
temple,  he  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
knot,  and  reject  religion  entirely.  Men  have  so  done,  they 
may  continue  to  do  so,  but  no  genuine  friend  to  man  ever  did 
or  ever  will  come  to  this  conclusion,  till  driven  to  it  by  the 
professed  guardians  of  the  faith,  '^  who  neither  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves,  nor  suffer  those  that 
would  to  enter." 

Thb  should  induce  no  Christian  to  decry  reform.  It  should 
rather  lead  him  to  inquire,  if  he  be  not  supporting  religion 
under  a  form  which  is  opposed  to  the  progress  of  mind.  The 
*•  overflomng  scourge,"  which  will  sweep  off  "  every  refuge 
of  lies,"  is  now  passing  over  the  earth,  and  well  doth  it  im- 
port us  to  surrender  voluntarily  whatever  we  love  that  is  not 
based  on  eternal  truth,  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  and  free  and  healthy  action  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment. Well  doth  it  import  us  all  to  return  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  refuse,  henceforth,  to  defend  religion 
under  any  form  not  consistent  with  the  endless  progress  oi 
human  reason  and  the  ever  advancing  state  of  human  society. 

The  consideration  of  my  second  position,  namely,  that  the 
spirit  of  reform  is  in  fact  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  is  reserved 
for  an9ther  number ;  as  more  room  has  been  abeady  occupied 
than  was  intended. 

O,  A.  Brownson, 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

An  Account,  written  hy  the.  Hand  of  Mormon  vpon  Plates ^ 
taken  from  the  Plates  of  Nephi.     By  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 

Author  and  Proprietor. 

« 

This  is  the  title  of  the  volume  which  contains  the  collection  of 
writings  held  sacred  by  the  Mormonites ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  title  of  the  Mormon  Bible.  The  Mormonites,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  members  of 
the  true  church  of  jChri>t,  —  as  our  readers  are  probably  avare, 
are  a  new  denomination  of  religionists.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  They  have  already  met  with  some  success 
in  the  spread  of  their  opinions  ;  and  preachers  of  this  denomi- 
nation are  now  scattering  themselves  abroad  over  the  land, 
labouring  with  much  zeal  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  faith.  The 
account  which  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  their  sacred 
writings  is,  briefly,  this :  —  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  title-page  as  author  and  proprietor  of  the  work,  was 
directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  dig,  in  a  hill  in  the  '*  township 
of  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,"  for  certain  golden  plates, 
which  were  there  concealed,  and  upon  which  were  inscribed 
sacred  records.  He  obeyed  the  direction  and  found  the  plates. 
The  inscriptions  upon  them  were  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But, 
by  the  special  power  of  the  Spirit,  Smith  was  enabled  to  trans- 
late them.  This  translation  is  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
account,  the  volume  contains  two  certificates,  one  of  which  is 
signed  by  three,  and  the  other  by  eight  witnesses.  The  three 
witnesses  testify,  "  That  an  Angel  of  God  came  down'  from 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  be- 
held and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon."  The 
eight  witnesses  testify,  "  We  have  seen  and  hcAed,  and  know 
of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  —  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereon,  all 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curious 
workmanship." 
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The  volume  contains  a  collection  of  writing,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  of  different  Books,  purporting  to  have  been  written  at 
different  times,  and  by  the  different  authors  whose  names  they 
respectively  bear.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent Books,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

1.  First  Book  of  NephL  10.  Book  of  Helaman. 

2.  Second  Book  of  Nephi.  11.  Book  of  Nephi,  son  of  Ne- 

3.  Book  of  Jacob,  brother  of  Ne-  phi,  son  of  Helaman. 

phL  12.  Book  of  Nephi,  son  of  Ne- 

4.  Book  of  Enos,  son  of  Jacob.  phi,  one  of  the  disciples  of 

5.  Book  of  Jarom,  son  of  Enos.  Christ. 

6.  Book  of  Omni,  son  of  Jarom.  13.  Book  of  Mormon. 

7.  Words  of  Mormon.  14.  Book  of  Ether. 

8.  Book  of  Mosiah.  15.  Book  of  Moroni. 

9.  Book  of  Alma. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  particular  analysis  of  each 
of  these  Books.  We  shall  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole.  The  volume  is  composed  of  what  purport 
to  be,  historical  records,  prophetical  declarations,  and  direct 
exhortatory  addresses.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  what 
purport  to  be  the  historical  records  of  the  volume. 

One  Lehi,  a  devout  and  holy  man,  was  moved  by  the  threat- 
enings  of  Jeremiah  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  to  flee  from  that  devoted  city.  He  left  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedckiah  king  of  Judah.  From 
Jerusalem  he  went  forth  into  the  wilderness.  After  having 
travelled  for  three  days,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  a  valley,  by  the 
'  side  of  a  river  which  emptied  into  the  Red  Sea.  Lehi  left  be- 
hind, in  Jerusalem,  as  he  went  forth,  all  his  riches,  and  took 
with  him  only  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife  Sarai  and 
four  sons,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi.  After  he  had 
pitched  his  tent,  he  sent  his  sons  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain 
the  plates  which  contained  the  genealogical  records  of  his  fam- 
ily, that  the  remembrance  of  their  origin  might  be  preserved 
among  his  descendants.  His  sons  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
plates,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Lehi  was  a  descendant  of 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  was  sold  into  Egypt.  Again, 
Lehi  sent  his  sons  back  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  out  for  themselves 
wives,  who  might  go  forth  with  them  wherever  the  Lord  should 
direct.  The  sons  persuade  one  Ishmael  to  unite  himself  unto 
them,  and  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  with  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  daughters.  The  whole  company  now  journey  alon^ 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  for  some  days,  and  then  strike  off  and 
journey  in  a  direction  due  east,  until  they  come  to  the  great 
waters.  Here,  Nephi  was  directed  of  the  Lord  to  construct  a 
vessel ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  Spirit,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  his  elder  brothers  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  his 
attempt    The  vessel  is  completed,  and  the  whole  company  now 
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launch  forth  opon  **  the  mighty  deep."  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, precisely,  from  what  place  they  sailed  ;  and,  as  the  direo> 
tion  and  len^ifth  of  their  voyage  are  not  particularly  mentioned, 
we  lose  all  further  geographical  traces  of  them.  During  the 
voyage,  the  elder  brothers,  Laman  and  Lemuel,  refuse  to  syb- 
mit  to  their  younger  brother,  Nephi.  They  rise  in  mutiny, 
seize  Nephi,  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  beat  him  with  rods. 
While  Nephi  lay  bound,  a  tempest  arose,  and  they  were  driven 
from  their  proper  course.  As  Nephi  was  the  only  one  that 
had  been  instructed  of  the  Lord  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  vessel,  the  elder  brothers,  through  fear,  released  him  and 
restored  him  to  the  command,  l^^ey  at  length  arrive  at  a  land 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.^  After  their  arrival,  Lamaii^ 
and  -Lemuel  revolted  from  the  command  of  Nephi.  This  laid 
the  foundation  for  two  general  divisions,  called  Lamanites  and 
Nephites.  (These  names  came,  however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  denote .  distinctions  of  character,  rather  than  difference  of 
family  descent^  ^Those,  who  disbelieved  and  disobeyed,  were 
classed  with  the  Lamanites,  while  the  believing  and  the  obedi- 
ent were  ranked  with  the  Nephites.  (These  two  general  divis- 
ions  were  each  divided  into  various  subordinate  tribev  VThey 
scattered  themselves  over  the  land,  cultivated  the  earth, 
built  cities  and  townW  They  enjoyed  prosperity  or  experi* 
enced  adversity,  as  the  people  were  obedient  or  disobedient. 
There  were  frequent  wars  between  the  Lamanites  and  Ne- 
phites, and  victory  sided  scmietimes  with  one  party  and  sometimes 
with  the  other.  The  history  is  more  directly  that  of  the  Ne- 
phites, and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Lamanites.  The  Nephites  were  some- 
times governed  by  kings  and  sometimes  by  judores!^Af\er  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  is  represented  to  have  appeared  to  the  Nephites.  While 
among  them,  he  healed  the  diseased,  and  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  religious  instruction,  which  he  gave,  accords  well 
with  what  is  recorded  of  his  discourses  in  the  New  Testament, 
since  it  is  but  a  copy,  almost  word  for  word,  from  those  discour- 
ses. After  our  Saviour  had  ascended  from  the  Nephites,  his 
go^l  was  preached  and  spread  rapidly  among  the  Nephites 
and  among  a  part  of  the  Lamanites.  But,  at  length,  the  Ne- 
phites *'  dwindled  in  unbelief; "  the  infidel  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants gained  the  ascendency,  the  true  believers  became  extinct, 
and  the  plates,  which  contained  the  records  of  the  nation,  were 
**  hid  up  unto  the  Lord  in  the  earth,  to  be  brought  forth  in  due 
time  by  the  hand  of  the  Grentile." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  records  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  all  this  history,  there  is  but  one  allu- 
sion which  affords  us  an  intelligible  hint  in  regard  to  the  geog- 
rvphj  of  the  land,  in  which  the  Nephites  and  Lamanites  dwelt. 
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There  is,  incidentally,  mention  made  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  connects  the  North  country  with  the  South,  which,  we 
suppose,  means  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  preachers  of  this 
faith,  we  understand,  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory by  a  reference  to  the  face  of  the  country.  They  suppose 
the  mounds  throughout  the  western  states,  which  have  hereto- 
fore excited  so  much  curiosity,  are  the  remains  of  the  cities-  of 
the  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 

The  prophetical  declarations  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  relate 
to  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  **  the  hiding  up  of 
the/plates  and  their  being  brought  forth  by  the  hand  of  the  Gen- 
tile ;  "  together  with  denunciations  of  woe  upon  all,  who,  at  the 
time  the  plates  may  be  brought  forth,  shall  object  to  **  more 
Bible "  and  shall  contend  that  miracles  have  ceased:  The 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the 
people,  are,  many  of  them,  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  Jew- 
ish prophets ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  composed  of  expressions 
taken  from  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
one  instance,  the  Prophet,  instead  of  making-  new  disclosures, 
professes  simply  to  read  to  the  people  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  and,  consequently,  we  have  several  chapters  of  that  Book, 
copied  almost  word  for  word.  The  prophecies  in  regard  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  his  precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  are 
more  definite  than  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  being 
clothed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  language  of  modern  theology.  We  find  the  fol* 
lowing  prophecy  in  regard  to  John  the  Baptist :  — 

"  And  he  spake  also  concerning  a  prophet,  which  should  come  be- 
fore the  Messiah  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  yea,  even  he  should 
go  fortli  and  cry  in  tlie  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord 
and  make  his  paths  straight ;  for  there  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
ye  know  not,  and  he  is  mififhtier  than  I,  whose  ^oe's  latchet  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose.  And  much  spake  my  father  concerning  this 
thing.  And  my  Father  saitb,  that  he  should  baptize  in  Bethabara, 
beyond  Jordan ;  and  he  also  spake  that  be  should  baptize  with  water, 
yea,  even  that  he  should  baptize  the  Messiah  with  water.  And  after 
that  he  had  baptized  the  Mefsiah  with  water,  he  should  behold  and 
bear  record,  that  he  had  baptized  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  should  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.^ 

We  find  the  following  prophetical  vision  of  the  times  of  the 
Saviour :  — 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  angel  spake  unto  me  again,  saying, 
Look !  And  I  looked,  and  beheld  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  he  was 
taken  by  the  people,  yea,  the  Everlasting  God  was  judged  of  the 
worid.  And  I,  Nephi,  saw  that  he  was  lined  up  upon  the  cross  and 
for  the  sins  or  the  world.** 
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We  find  the  following  prophetical  declarations,  which  have 
reference,  we  presume,  to  th^  present  times  :  — 

**  And  because  mv  words  shall  hiss  forth,  many  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
say,  A  Bible,  a  Bible  ;   we  have  got  a  Bible,  and  there  cannot  be  any 

more  Bible Wherefore,  because  that  ye  have  a  Bible,  ye  need 

not  suppose  tliat  it  contains  all  my  words,  neither  need  ye  suppose 
that  I  have  not  caused  more  to  be  written." 

From  these  quotations  our  readers  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  regard  to  the  exhortations,  there  is  one  singular  circum- 
stance. We  should  naturally  suppose,  that,  coming,  as  Lehi 
and  his  family  are  represented  to  have  done,  from  Jerusalem, 
there  would  be  some  traces  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs 
among  the  people.  But  we  are  disappointed.  Nephi  did,  indeed, 
build  a  temple,  afler  the  manner  of  Solomon's  temple.  But  we 
see  no  account  of  sacrifices  and  of  national  festivals,  and  but  an 
allusion  to  synagogues.  No.  The  moment  they  are  established 
in  their  new  land,  wc  read  of  the  church,  of  preaching,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  style  of  preaching,  of  converts,  dissenters, 
and  of  baptism.  The  exhortations  are  strongly  tinctured  witli 
the  doctrines  of  modern  Orthodoxy.  Those  given  before  arc 
nearly  the  same  with  those  given  afler  the  Saviour's  appearance. 
In  the  one  case,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  believe  that  a  Sa- 
viour would  come  and  thatan  atonement  would  be  made  ;  in  the 
other,  that  a  Saviour  had  come  and  that  an  atonement  had 
been  made.  We  find  the  followincr  account  of  an  interview 
between  Aaron,  one  of  the  preachers,  and  the  king,  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  exhortations.  This  interview  took 
place,  we  would  observe,  before  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Aaron  saw  that  the  King  would 
believe  his  words,  he  began  from  the  creation  of  Adam,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  unto  the  king ;  how  God  created  man  after  his  own  image, 
and  that  God  gave  him  commandments,  and  tliat,  because  of  trans- 
gression, man  had  fallen.  And  Aaron  did  expound  unto  him  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  creation  of  Adam,  laying  the  fall  of  man  before 
him,  and  their  carnal  state,  and  also  the  plan  of  redemption,  which 
was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  through  Christ,  for  all, 
whosoever  would  believe  on  his  name.  And,  since  man  had  fallen, 
he  could  not  merit  any  thing  of  himself,  but  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  atoneth  for  their  sins  through  faith  and  repentance." 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book.  —  In  regard  to  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, we  have  but  little  to  say.  There  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  style  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  the  attempt  is  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  scripture- 
language  are  indeed  exhibited.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  para- 
graphs are  introduced  with  the  phrase,  **  And  it  came  to  pass." 
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In  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  solemn  style  of  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  a  total  disregard  of  grammatical  propriety.  We  read, 
••  The  Lord  sayeth  unto  me,  and  I  sayeth  unto  the  Lord."  But 
perhaps  a  few  extracts,  selected  at  random,  will  give  our  readers 
a  more  correct  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  book,  than  any 
remarks  we  might  offer. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  had  arrivtn  in  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  the  Lamanitcs.** 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  Nephi  did  make  beUowses  wherewith  to 
blow  the  fire." 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Limhi  and  many  of  his  people  wQg 
desirous  to  be  baptized." 

We  might  fill  our  pages  with  quotations  like  these.  We  will, 
however,  bring  forward  but  one  or  two  more.  On  page  182,  we  \^ 
find  Ahinadi,  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  breaking  forth  into 
subli.oie  strains  of  holy  indignation  against  the  false  prophets, 
who  had  caused  the  people  to  pervert  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
The  following  is  the  passage :  — 

**  And  now  Abinadi  salth  unto  them,  *  Are  you  priests,  and  pretend 
to  teach  this  people,  and  to  understand  the  spirit  of  prophesying,  and 
ret  dcsireth  to  know  of  me,  what  these  things  mean  ?  I  say  unto. 
Wo  be  unto  you  for  perverting  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  For  if  ye 
undenstand  these  tilings,  ye  have  not  taught  them,  therefore  ye  have 
perverted  the  wa>g9  of  the  Lord.  Ye  have  not  applied  your  hearts  to 
understanding,  therefore  ye  have  not  been  wise.     Therefore  what  / 

teachest  thou  this  people?  And  they  said,  we  teach  the  law  of  ( 
Moses.  And  again  he  saith  unto  them,  if  ye  teach  the  law  of 
Moses,  why  do  yc  not  keep  it  ?  Why  do  ye  set  vour  hearts  upon 
riches  ?  Why  do  ye  spend  your  strength  upon  harlots,  yea,  and 
cause  this  people  to  commit  sin,  tiiat  the  Lord  hath  cause  to  send 
me,  to  prophesv  against  this  people,  yea,  even  a  great  evil  against 
this  people  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  speak  the  truth  ?  Yea,  thou 
knowest  that  I  speak  tlie  truth  ;  and  you  had  ought  to  tremble  be- 
fore God." 

On  page  515,  we  learn  what  to  expect  during  the  period  of 
the  much-talked-of  Millenium.  For  we  find  a  description  of 
the  state  of  society  among  the  Nephites,  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  was  universally  felt.  At  that  time,  we  are 
told,  "  there  were  no  robbers,  nor  no  murderers,  neither  were 
there  Lamanites,  nor  no  manner  of  Ites.'^ —  But  we  have  satisfied 
our  readers,  we  trust,  with  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  different  writers  seem  to 
have  been  all  educated  in  the  same  school,  since  the  same  style 
IB  manifest  in  the  writings  of  all. 

That  the  Mormon  faith  has  spread,  with  some  degree  of  ra- 
pidity, since  its  first  appearance,  cannot  be  disputed.  We  are 
told,  that  there  are  already  six  hundred  preachers  of  this  faith, 
scattered  abroad  over  the  land.     We  have,  therefore,  in  reading 
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the  Book  of  Monnon,  sought  carefully  ibr  the  peculiarities  which 
are  calculated  to  give  it  success,  and  we  have  also  inquired  as 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  preachers  in  setting  forth  their 
views.  There  is  some  degree  of  plausibility,  both  in  the  course 
pursued  by  the  preachers,  and  in  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  preachers  we  understand  is  this. 
They  state,  what  all  admit  to  be  facts,  that,  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  there  was  among  the  disciples  the  power  of 
speaking  with  tongues  and  of  working  miracles;  that,  at  the 
present  day,  no  denomination  of  Christians  possesses  this  power. 
]f  rom  these  facts  they  draw  the  conclusion,  that  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  have  departed  from  the  true  faith  of  the  prim- 
itive church.  They  then  claim  for  themselves  and  the  members 
of  their  church  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues  and  of  work- 
ins  miracles.  They  jabber  with  some  strange  souiids,  and  call 
this  the  speaking  with  tongues.  They  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that 
among  them  the  dead  have  been  raised  and  the  sick  healed. 
From  these  facts ,  as  they  call  them,  they  draw  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  the  members  of  the  true  church  of  Christ.  If  you 
object  to  the  historical  accounts  of  their  sacred  books,  they  refer 
you  to  the  mounds  of  the  western  country,  as  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  and  as  proofs  that  this  country  was  once  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  people  better  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  than 
the  present  race  of  savages ;  and  this,  they  contend,  is  satisfac- 
tory presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  history.  Do  you  ask, 
what  reason  there  is  to  believe  that  our  Saviour,  after  his  ascen- 
sion, appeared  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  America?  They 
answer  you  in  the  words  of  their  sacred  books,  in  what  purport 
to  be  the  words  of  our  Saviour  himself  while  among  the  Ne- 
phites :  — 

^And  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  are  they,  of  which  I  said, 
Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd.  'And  they  understood  me  not,  for  they  sup- 
posed it  had  Deen  the  Gentiles.** 

Now  all  this  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  as 
being  plausible,  as  being  forcible.  They  see  not  the  sophistry. 
They  know  not  what  answer  to  give,  and  they  are  consequently 
carried  away.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  preachers  do  not 
shock  previously  existing  attachments,  by  rejecting  the  Bible. 
They  profess  to  receive  the  whole  Bible,  just  as  it  stands,  and  to 
regard  it  just  as  Christians  generally  regard  it.  They  direct  their 
hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  they  themselves  undertake 
to  explain  the  declarations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
They  bring  forward  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  another  and  more 
clear  and  distinct  revelation,  given  to  another  branch  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  but  as  corresponding  in  its  design  and 
its  general  tenor  with  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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And  then,  too,  the  book  itself  is  with  some  art  adapted  to  the 
known  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  among  a  portion  of  the  community,  there  is  a 
atrong  prejudice  against  the  support,  by  the  people,  of  a  regular 
ministry.  All  such  will  find  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that, 
among  the  members  of  the  true  church,  the  preachers  did  not 
set  themselves  above  the  people,  that  they  laboured  with  theii' 
own  hands  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that,  when  the  period 
of  religious  worship  arrived,  the  preachers,  as  well  as  the  people, 
went  from  their  labours  to  their  devotions,  and  that,  when  this 
period  had  passed,  the  preachers,  as  well  as  the  people,  returned 
to  their  labours. 

Again,  it  is  well  known,  that,  among  some,  there  are  com- 
plaints that  officers  of  government  should  be  supported  in  what 
they  regard  a  life  of  ease  and  laziness,  by  salaries,  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  hard-labouring  people,  in  tl^  form  of 
taxes.  All  such  will  find  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that  those 
rulers  are  spoken  of  as  most  acceptablie  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
laboured,  working  with  their  hands,  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants,  that  so  the  people  might  not  be  burdened  with  taxes  for 
their  support ;  and,  consequently,  all  such  are  led  to  hope,  that, 
when  the  doctrines  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  the  true  faith  of 
the  primitive  church,  shall  prevail,  they  shall  be  freed  from  taxes 
for  the  support  of  government. 

Still  further,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  some  minds,  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  fine  clothing,  or  even  against  decent  apparel, 
as  indicating  pride  in  the  wearer.  Those,  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  this  prejudice,  find  something  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  suit  their  taste.  They  find  that  calamities  were  oflen 
brought  upon  the  Nephites,  through  the  pride  of  those  who  wore 
costly  apparel.  They  find  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
devout  were  blessed  of  the  Lord  with  worldly  prosperity,  they 
had,  among  other  things,  great  supplies  of  "  homely  clothing." 

Finally,  it  is  well  known  that,  in  many  minds,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  institution  of  Masonry.  All 
nich  find  something  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  meet  their  views. 
They  find  that,  at  a  certain  time, 

<<  Satan  did  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  more  parts  of  the  Nephites. 
insomuch  that  they  did  unite  with  those  banas  of  robbers,  and  did 
enter  into  their  covenants  and  their  oaths,<  that  they  would  protect  and 
preserve  one  another,  in  whatever  difficult  circumstances  they 
should  be  placed  in,  that  they  should  not  suffer  for  their  murders 
and  their  plunderings  and  their  stealing.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  they  md  have  their  signs,  yea,  their  secret  signs,  and  their 
secret  words,  and  this,  that  they  might  distinguish  a  brother  who 
had  entered  into  the  covenant,  that,  whatsoever  wickedness  his 
brother  should  do,  he  should  not  be  injured  by  his  brother,  nor  by 
those  who  did  belong  to  his  band  who  had  taken  this  covenant; 
and  whosoever  of  their  band  should  reveal  unto  the  world  their 
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wickedness  and  their  abominations,  should  be  tried,  not  accordinigr 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but  accordinjgr  to  the  laws  of  their 
wickedness,  which  had  been  ^ven  by  Gadianton  and  Kishkumen. 
Now  behold,  those  secret  oaths  and  covenants  did  not  come  forth 
unto  Gadianton  from  the  records  which  were  delivered  unto  Hela- 
.  man ;  but  behpld,  they  were  put  into  the  heart  of  Gadianton  by  that 
same  being  who  did  entice  our  first  parents  to  partake  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit" 

Thus  there  are,  in  the  book  itself,  artful  adaptations  to  the 
known  prejudices  of  the  community.     And,  besides,  there  are 
circumstances,  in  the  condition  and  views  of  those  among  whom 
this  faith  spreads,  which  are  calculated  to  secure  it  success.    In 
a  large  portion  of  the  community,  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  the  natural  history  of 
the  Bible.     There  are  many,  who  read  their  Bibles  daily,  and 
with  devotional  feelings  it  may  be,  who  have  no  idea  that  the 
places  mentioned  in  sacred  history,  like  those  mentioned  in  any 
other  history,  can  be  traced  on  the  map,  can  be  found  and  visit- 
ed at  the  present  day,  although  disguised  under  modern  names. 
It  makes  no  part  of  their  study  of  the  Bible,  to  ascertain  where 
the  places  mentioned  are  to  be  found,  and  what  they  are  now 
called.     They  have  no  idea  that  the  allusions  to  manners  and 
customs,  found  in  the  Bible,  can  be  understood,  through  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practices  and  habits  of  the  people  described  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  study  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs 
makes  no  part  of  their  preparation  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures.   They  have  no  idea  that  the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  facts 
in  natural  history  can  be  verified  by  an  acquaintance  with  that 
science ;  and,  consequently,  they  make  no  exertions  to  under- 
stand the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.    They  do  not  take  up  the 
Bible  and  read  it  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  under- 
stand it,  even  in  regard  to  these  particulars,  as  they  would  un- 
derstand any  other  book.     All  such  are  prepared,  by  their  very 
ignorance  on  these  subjects,  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  Mormon 
delusion  ;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  prepared  to  detect  and  with- 
stand this  del'ision.     They  open  the  Book  of  Mormon.     The 
paragraphs  begin  with  the  phrase,  "  And  behold  it  came  to  pass." 
They  read  of    the  cities  of   Zarahemla,   Gid,    Mulek,  Cori- 
anton,  and  a  multitude  of  others.     They  read  of  prophets  and 
preachers,  of  faith,   repentance,   and  obedience ;    and  having 
been  accustomed,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  to  take  all  such 
things  just  as  they  are  presented,  without  careful  examination, 
they  can  see  no  reason  why  all  this  is  not  as  much  entitled  to 
belief,  as  are  the  records  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  acquainted  with  the  geography 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  nations  there  mentioned,  and  especially,  if,  in 
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their  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  accustomed  to  exam- 
ine caiefuUy  into  these  points,  they  would  at  once  perceire  the 
utter  impossibility  of  identifying  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  with  any  geographical  traces  which  they  can  now 
make.  They  would  thus  perceive  the  great  chance  there  is  for 
deception,  and  would  be  put  on  their  guard.  And  then,  too, 
upon  further  examination,  they  would  discover  that  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  the  sentiments  and  disputes,  are  not 
such  as  belong  to  the  period  of  the  world  in  which  the  people 
are  represented  to  have  lived,  that  they  take  their  colouring  from 
modem  customs,  from  modem  opinions  and  controversies ;  and 
80  they  would,  from  this  knowledge,  and  from  these  habits  of 
examination,  be  led  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  delusion. 

Again,  there  prevail,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  pernicious  errors  in  regard  to  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  There  are  those,  who  believe  that  they  can  certainly 
tell, 'from  their  own  feelings  at  the  time,  when  the  Spirit  is 
specially  operating  upon  their  hearts  ;  that  they  can  distinguish 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  from  the  workings  of  their  own 
minds.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  they  can  tell,  from 
the  appearance  of  an  assembly,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
specially  and  powerfully  present  in  "  their  midst"  If  the  speak- 
er is  more  than  usually  earnest  and  fluent,  they  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  to  his  mind,  affording  ^cial  assistance. 
If  the  assembly  is  more  than  usually  interested,  and,  especially, 
if  many  are  aflected  unto  tears,  they  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  to  // JTr 
be  powerfully  operating  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  0'^*^ 
language,  used  by  preachers  and  in  religious  periodical  publicar 
tions,  encourages  this  belief  Go  to  the  camp-meeting  ground, 
or  into  a  protracted  meeting,  and  you  will  hear  the  preachers 
declaring  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  specially  and  powerfully 
present.  And  what  is  the  proof?  The  speakers  felt  great  free- 
dom in  laying  open  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  great  earnest- 
ness in  exhorting  sinners.  The  people  were  much  affected,  and 
many  were  in  tears.  Turn  to  the  religious  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  and  read  the  accounts  given  of  revivals.  You 
will  read,  that  on  such  an  occasion,  at  such  a  meeting,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  visibly  present.  The  proofs  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  by  the  preachers.  Nay,  more ;  these  revivals, 
these  special  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  are  represented  as 
proo&  that  the  doctrines  advanced  at  such  times  are  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  measures  adopted  are  ''owned  of 
God.'*  The  great  mass  of  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  com- 
munity understand  these  expressions  to  mean  what  they  literally 
purport  to  mean.  And  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  given  suc- 
cess to  many  of  the  delusions  that  have  prevailed.  It  is  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  that,  some  years 
once,  the  Cochran  delusion,  as  it  is  called,  prevailed  in  and 
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around  Saco,  a  village  in  the  State  of  Maine.  What  gave  that 
delusion  success?  Why,  Cochran  spoke  with  great  fluency, 
warned  sinners  with  great  earnestness,  and  poured  forth  his 
prayers  with  great  fervour.  The  people  were  much  affected. 
Many  were  in  tears,  many  were  sobbing  aloud,  many  cried  out 
for  mercy,  and  some  were  even  prostrated  upon  the  floor.  "  Sure- 

^  ly,  then,"  those  under  the  influence  of  the  delusion  we  speak  of 
would  say, "  the  Spirit  of  God  was  powerfully  and  visibly  present." 
"  Surely,"  they  would  say,  "  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Cochran 
must  be  true,  the  measures  adopted  by  him  are  *  owned  of 
Qod.* "  So  with  the  Mormon  delusion.  The  preachers  are 
fluent,  th^y  warn  sinners  with  earnestness,  they  pray  with  fer- 
vour ;  the  people  are  affected ;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  especially, 
powerfully,  and  visibly  present ;  and,  consequently,  the  opinions 
advanced  must  be  correct,  the  measures  adopted  are  *'  owned 
of  God."  In  this  way,  men,  of  sound  judgment  in  other  respects, 
are  carried  away,  through  the  influence  of  their  erroneous  views 
of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  become  the  idupes  of  the  de* 
lusion. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  causes  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Mormon  delu- 
sion. We  hope  that  what  we  have  said  may  serve  to  gratify  the 
natural  curiosity  of  our  readers  upon  the  subject.  Nay,  more ; 
we  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  awaken  them  to  the  importance  of 
strenuous  exertions,  on  their  part,  to  remove  all  improper  preju- 

~  dices,  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  proper  principles  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  extend  sound  and  rational  viewft  of  the  nature  of  religion 
and  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Jason  Whitman. 


NOTICE. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Unitarian  I  intend  to  commence  a  series  of 
Letters  to  Unbelievers.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  subject  of  Infidelity  a 
thorough  discussion.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  claim  my  first  atten- 
tion :  —  the  present  state  of  unbelief;  opposition  to  Christianity  unreasonable; 
insufficiency  of  infidelity  for  the  wants  of  mankind ;  the  religious  opinions  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefierson,  Franklin,  and  other  distinguished  men  who 
have  been  claimed  by  skeptics ;  knowledge ;  belief;  free  inquiry  ;  credulity  of 
atheism;  credulity  of  deism;  serious  questions  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
spreading  infidelity. 

In  order  to  accomplish  tho  greatest  possible  good,  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
public  an  array  of  facts  on  this  important  subject.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
request  the  friends  of  truth  and  religion  to  furnish  me  with  accurate  and  well 
attested  accounts  of  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  carefully  mentioning  names, 
places,  dates,  means  of  conversion,  and  all  interesting  particulars.  I  would 
also  request  them  to  send  me  correct  and  well  authenticated  statements  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  infidelity  on  individuals,  families,  and  communities,  stating 
the  vices  to  which  it  has  led,  tho  wretchedness  it  has  produced,  the  instances 
in  which  it  has  terminated  in  ruin,  misery,  or  suicide.  I  must  ask  every  writer 
to  put  his  name  to  his  communications,  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  use  the  mate- 
rialf  thus  furnifhedy  in  the  maimer  I  ehall  deem  most  conducive  to  public  good. 

Bebitard  Whitmait. 
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Christianity  and  Reform. 

[Continued  from  p.  39.] 

In  a  fbnner  article,  we  attempted  to  show  that  no  real 
Teform  in  man's  moral  or  social  condition  can  be  effected  by 
infidelity.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
second  point,  namely,  that  the  spirit  of  reform  is  in  fact 
the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  proposition  may  re- 
quire some  proof.  Every  body  may  not  perceive,  at  first 
sight,  the  identity  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  with  that  spirit 
which  now  agitates  "  the  millions."  There  are  those  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  never  have  any  notion 
of  what  lies  at  the  bottom;  let  such  as  these  suspend  their 
judgment,  till  they  have  examined  and  collected  facts  to  make 
their  judgment  worthy  of  attention. 

The  spirit  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  movements 
among  the  people  is  the  spirit  of  reform,  of  progress.  It  may 
seem  to  the  superficial  observer  only  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, of  restlessness,  of  unnecessary,  if  not  criminal,  agita- 
tion. But  discontent,  insubordination,  destructive  as  either 
may  be,  should  not  be  condenmed.  Man  is  a  progressive 
being.  His  uneasiness  at  his  present  condition  is  the  result 
of  an  internal  consciousness,  —  vaguely  defined,  poorly  under- 
stood, perhaps,  —  that  he  is  susceptible  of  somethmg  better. 
He  has  an  inward  thirst  for  perfection.  The  millions  now 
feel  the  workings  of  this  desire,  this  craving  for  a  more  perfect 
moral  and  social  condition.  They  are  conscious  of  wants 
which  the  present  state  of  thmgs  cannot  satisfy.     They  de- 
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mand  something  better ;  they  resolve  and  struggle  to  gain  it. 
They  may  not  clearly  perceive  what  would  be  an  improve- 
ment ;  they  may  even  place  perfection  in  that  which  would 
be  a  deterioration ;  but  this  alters  not  the  character  of  the 
spirit  which  urges  them  forward.  They  wish  something 
which  will  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  and  if  they  direct 
their  exertions  towards  that  which  will  not  do  this,  the  defect 
is  not  in  the  spirit  that  moves,  but  in  the  judgment  which 
directs. 

The  spirit  whose  movements  have  encouraged  some, 
alarmed  and  offended  others,  is,  thus,  the  spirit  of  reform,  d 
progress,  —  a  spirit  always  aiming  at  perfection.  Is  not  this, 
m  fact,  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, one  should  clearly  perceive  and  ftiUy  comprehend  the 
character  of  that  work  which  the  Author  of  the  gospel  came 
into  the  world  to  perform. 

That  work  has  greatly  suffered  by  not  having  been  under- 
stood. He  who  reads  the  gospel  carefully,  bringing  to  his  aid 
enlightened  pliilosophy  and  just  criticbm,  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  not,  as  too  many  have  imagined,  the  primary 
object  of  Jesus  to  make  us  happy  in  the  world  to  come.  If 
the  good  he  laboured  to  effect  was  to  extend  beyond  this  life, 
into  that  which  is  eternal,  it  was  only  because  the  acquisition 
of  holiness  here  sets  one  so  much  the  farther  forward  in  holi- 
ness hereafter.  It  was  this  world  that  he  came  to  bless — 
man,  m  his  earthly  mode  of  bemg,  that  he  preached,  suffered, 
and  died  to  make  happy.  He  indeed  sdluded  to  another 
world ;  he  promised  the  rewards  of  heaven  to  the  good  ;  he 
startled  the  wicked  with  fears  of  punishment  in  hell ;  but  it 
was,  to  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  to  reform  the 
individual,  and,  through  the  individual,  the  mass.  The 
world  was  wrong,  was  wretched  ;  he  came  to  meliorate  it,  to 
set  it  right.  Hence,  the  first  words  which  broke  fix)m  his 
lips  in  public  were,  "  Reform,  for  the  reign  of  God  ap- 
proacheth." 

Are  there  those  who  deny  this  ?  What,  then,  does  the 
gospel  demand  ?  What  is  it  that  Jesus  requires  ?  Did  he 
not,  in  his  mission,  contemplate  the  production  of  greater 
purity  of  heart,  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  and  of  individual 
responsibility?  Was  not  the  gospel  given  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  soul,  to  urge  it  on  by  new  and  stronger  impulses 
to  a  higher,  a  more  abiding,  an  ever  enlarging  virtue  ?  Did 
it  not,  does  it  not,  appeal  directly  to  the  mdividual  heart, 
and  seek  to  kindle  up  a  strong,  undying  love  for  all  that  is 
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pure,  useful,  generous,  and  noble  in  character ;  and  was  it 
not  expressly  designed  to  impart  the  inward  power  needed  to 
gain  it  ?  Is  not  here  the  spirit  of  reform,  of  a  radical  re- 
form? 

But  this  reform  is  not  the  production  of  a  moment.  It 
must  be  gradual,  a  progress,  a  growth.  The  gospel  com- 
mands us  to  improve  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  "  grow  in 
grace,"  "  to  press  onward  and  upward  towards  the  mark  of 
our  high  calling,"  "to  become  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  It  is  not  with  one  degree  of  holiness, 
not  with  one  step  forward  in  the  eternal  career  of'  moral 
progress,  that  the  gospel  is  satisfied.  It  is  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  step  farthest  in  advance  possible,  that  it  demands. 
It  has  no  smile  for  mediocrity,  no  indulgence  for  the  indolent. 
Its  look  is  forward,  and  if  it  sometimes  permits  one  to  survey 
the  ground  over  which  he  has  passed,  it  is  not  that  he  may 
applaud  himself  for  the  progress  already  made,  but  that  he 
may  gather  fresh  courage  and  hope  lor  the  journey  which 
still  lies  before.  Is  not  here  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  spirit 
urging  on  to  perfection  ? 

Nor  is  it  to  one  individual  alone  that  the  gospel  appeals, 
not  one  alone  it  would  quicken  and  urge  onward  in  a  glori- 
ous career  of  improvement.  It  appeals  to  all.  What  it 
demands  of  one  individual  it  demands  of  every  individual.  It 
acknowledges  no  man's  right  to  be  a  sinner  —  declares  that 
no  man  can  be  exempt  firom  the  law  of  duty  —  declares,  in 
terms  not  to  be  mbinterpreted,  to  the  high  and  the  low,  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  bond  and  the  free,  that  no  one 
has  the  consent  of  his  Maker  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  or 
to  neglect  that  which  is  right.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
then,  requires  a  universal  reform ;  it  requires  every  individual 
to  advance,  to  grow  in  grace,  to  press  on  towards  per- 
fection ;  and  does  not  this  identify  it,  in  reality,  with  the 
stirring  spirit  of  the  times?  with  the  spirit— -not  of  the  sta- 
tionary —  but  of  the  movement  party  ? 

Does  the  gospel  demand  that  which  is  impracticable  ? 
Does  it  demand  this  extensive,  this  radical  reform,  without 
permitting  us  to  hope  that  it  can  be  realized  ?  So,  indeed, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  language  of  its  professed  finends. 
Even  religious  men  brand  him  who  proposes  such  a  reform, 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  call  him  a  disorganizer,  and  enough 
of  other  epithets  of  reproach.  He  who  ventures  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  realized,  is  pronounced  a  visionary,  and  people 
propose  a  strait  jacket,  or  physic  and  good  regimen,  as  the 
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only  suitable  arguments  to  be  urged  against  him.  "  The 
evils  of  society,"  we  are  gravely  told,  "  always  have  existed, 
and  always  must  exist.  Man  has  always  preyed  upon  man, 
and  always  will  do  so.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  do  so,  and  \ 
he  but  betrays  his  ignorance  who  dreams  of  a  change." 
Perhaps  so.  Those  who  say  so  are  doubtless  wise  men,  men 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  its  diseased,  if 
not  in  its  healthy,  manifestations.  And  yet,  there  is  a  singu- 
lar inconsistency  in  these  very  wise  men.  They  deny  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  can  possibly  become  virtuous ;  but 
point  them  to  any  particular  indindual  of  that  mass,  and  they 
will  admit,  that  that  individual  may,  if  he  will,  become  a 
high-toned  moral  being.  They  thus  deny  of  the  whole, 
what  they  admit  to  be  true  of  all  its  parts,  and  of  parts,  too, 
which  are  very  much  alike.  For  all  men  have,  substantially, 
the  same  nature  ;  all  have  within  themselves  all  the  elements 
of  thought,  of  reason,  of  virtue.  The  greatest  and  best  have 
nothing  of  which  the  least  and  worst  have  not  the  germs. 
And  there  is  not  an  individual  in  whom  those  germs  cannot 
be  warmed  into  life  and  expanded  into  -a  generous  virtue. 
Every  man  is  commanded  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart, 
soul,  and  strength,  and  hrs  neighbour  as  himself.  Single  out 
one  that  cannot  do  this.  Cannot  you  thus  love  God  and 
man?  Cannot  your  neighbour?  his  neighbour?  and  his? 
Where  is  there  one  who  cannot  ?  Nowhere  ?  Then  all  can 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  Each  individual 
can  reform,  can  improve,  can  attain  a  high  moral  standing. 
If  each  individual  can,  all  can ;  and,  of  course,  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  can  become  virtuous. 

Should  every  individual  become  virtuous,  acquire  that 
purity  of  heart,  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that  love  to  God 
and  to  man,  which  the  gospel  demands,  that  moral  growth 
which  Jesus  laboured  to  produce,  there  could  remain  no  insti- 
tutions of  an  evil  tendency.  All  that  now  bears  man  down 
to  the  dust  and  darkens  his  soul  would  be  removed,  all  social 
.  as  well  as  all  private  evils  would  disappear,  and  all  governments 
would  be  so  remodelled,  as  to  have  no  longer  a  deteriorating 
influence.  Bad  governments,  mischievous  social  institutions,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  defects  of  rulers,  to  their  ignorance, 
to  their  vices,  nor  to  their  crimes,  but  to  the  people.  No 
people,  worthy  of  freedom,  was  ever  enslaved.  When  the 
majority  of  a  community  are  really  free  in  themselves,  have 
pure  and  just  principles,  firm  and  manly  characters,  no  tyrant 
can  enslave  that  community,  no  mischievous  government  can 
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possibly  be  established  over  it.  Whatever  political  evils 
there  may  be  in  any  community,  they  must  disappear  m  the 
exact  proportion  diat  the  growth  of  individual  virtue  demands. 
Make  all  men  good  Christians,  —  and  all  can  and  should  be^ 

—  all  governments  would  become  free,  all  social  institutions 
beneficial,  and  man's  intercourse  with  man,  harmonious, 
pleasing,  endearing. 

That  Jesus  came  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things,  to 
change,  to  perfect,  man's  moral  and  social  institutions  has 
indeed  been  admitted  by  some,  but  so  timidly,  with  such 
coldness  of  assent,  that  the  admission  has  led  to  little  vigorous 
and  well  sustained  exertion.  The  great  mass  of  the  friends 
as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  gospel  have  had  but  a  slight 
glimpse  of  this  truth.  They  have  said,  and  still  say,  that 
such  could  not  have  been  his  object,  because  he  has  not  yet 
accomplished  it.  But  we  have  seen  too  many  things  effected 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  which  former  generations  would 
have  pronounced  impossible,  to  regard  with  much  attention 
the  reasoning  that  would  measure  the  future  by  the  past,  that 
would  infer  that  because  a  thing  has  not  been  it  therefore  can- 
not be.  The  work  which  Jesus  proposed  is  not,  indeed,  yet 
accomplished.  That  work  was  immense.  The  gospel  found 
the  human  race  witli  false  ideas  of  morality  and  religion,  with 
mischievous  governments,  and  institutions  almost  universally 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  prevalent  modes  of 
feeling,  thinking,  and  acting  were  wrong.  Things  were  valued 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  real  worth.  Fame  was  obtained, 
not  by  real  virtue,  —  not  by  the  preservation,  but  by  the  de- 
struction, of  human  life.  War  was  the  business  and  the  glory  of 
governments  and  rulers.  The  useful  arts  were  menial,  and  were 
assigned  to  those  who  had,  and  could  have,  no  share  in  what 
were  esteemed  honourable  pursuits.  The  worship  of  God  was 
an  outward  service,  an  observance  of  impure  or  debasing  rites 
and  ceremonies,  performed,  not  at  the  command  of  conscience, 
but  of  the  state  or  the  priesthood.  Now  all  this  was  to  be 
changed.     For  the  pompous  was  to  be  substituted  the  simple, 

—  for  the  external,  the  internal.  The  mere  member  of  the 
state  or  of  a  sacerdotal  corporation  was  to  be  converted  into 
an  individual,  with  rights,  duties,  responsibiUties  of  his  own. 
The  useless  was.  to  give  place  to  the  usefiil,  war  to  peace,  the 
destruction  of  human  life  to  its  preservation,  the  false  estimate 
of  things  to  the  true ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  valued  except  in 
proportion  to  its  power  to  add  somethmg  to  the  well-being  of 
maa ',  nothing  was  to  be  accounted  virtue  which  might  not 

6* 
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do  Something  to  develope  the  spiritual  nature,  to  make  man  a 
more  elevated  moral  being,  a  more  pious  worshipper  of  Grod, 
a  warmer  or  steadier  friend  to  his  race.  This  was  not 
the  work  of  a  day.  Without  converting  man  into  a  differ- 
ent order  of  being,  it  could  be  done  only  gradually  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  yet  completed,  shall  we  rashly  say  it  was  never 
designed  ? 

One  great  reason  why  Jesus  has  not  effected  more  may  be 
found  in  the  contracted  notions  which  have  been  entertained 
of  his  design.  Of  those  who  heard  him  most  gladly,  few 
comprehended  his  object.  The  ignorant  multitude  of  that 
day  did  not  and  could  not  comprehend  it.  It  far  exceeded 
their  stage  of  mental  progress,  to  take  in  the  idea  of  a  reform 
so  extensive  and  so  radical  as  he  proposed.  They  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  it  was  an  entire  new  order  of 
things  which  he  wished  to  effect.  They  degraded  him  in 
their  minds,  from  the  dignity  of  a  moral  regenerator  of  the 
world,  to  the  littleness  of  a  theological  disputant.  They  sup- 
posed he  had  come  to  change  a  few  items  of  religious  belief, 
to  alter  or  abolish  a  few  of  the  forms  of  religious  worsliip,  — 
that  he  had  come  merely  to  mend  with  a  piece  of  new  cloth  a 
few  of  the  rents  in  the  old  worn-out  garment  of  the  social  and 
moral  system ;  but  they  never  imagined,  notwithstanding  they 
were  so  informed,  that  the  new  would  tear  away  from  the  old, 
and  the  rent  thus  be  made  worse,  and  that  the  only  rational 
way  of  proceeding  was  to  throw  off  the  old,  and  to  put  on  an 
entire  new  garment.  Consequently,  though  Christ  was  nomi- 
nally preached,  for  a  long  series  of  years  his  power  was 
scarcely  felt,  and  the  great  object  of  his  mission  was  unper- 
ceived.  People  (to  borrow,  with  a  slight  variation,  another 
scriptural  illustration,)  people  "  called  themselves  by  the  name  " 
of  Christ "  to  take  away  their  reproach  " ;  but  they  were  "  con- 
tent to  eat  their  own  bread  and  wear  their  own  apparel  "  — 
they  would  fain  be  known  by  his  name,  but  in  regard  to  any- 
thing beyond  this,  to  any  change  of  life  consequent  tliereupon, 
they  cared  not,  they  thought  not.  That  he  had  power  to 
touch  the  heart,  —  power  to  quicken  the  soul,  to  give  it  the 
very  life  of  virtue,  —  power  to  change  the  whole  fece  of  the 
moral  and  political  world,  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philoso- 
phy which,  for  centuries,  usurped  the  schools  And  the  churches. 

Still,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  worid.  Though  the 
darkness  of  men's  minds  and  hearts  prevented  it  from  being 
perceived,  it  was  silently,  gradually,  effecting  its  work.  It 
touched  a  he'art,  here  and  there.    It  kindled  up  the  ethereal 
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6tey  now  in  this  mind,  now  in  that.     It  fonned,  here  and 
there,  little  nuclei,  around  which  began  to  gravitate  the  im* 
mortal  atoms  of  a  new  moral  world,  pure  and  lovely  in  the 
fflght  of  God  and  man.     If  its  power  was  suspended  in  this 
place,  repressed  in  this  community,  it  burst  forth  with  addi- 
tional energy  and  glory  in  that.      Meanwhile  the  world  is 
agitated.     Revolutions  are  daily  occurring.     All  is  in  commo- 
tion.    All  is  in  a  transition  state,  although  to  the  spectator  all 
seems  settled.     Letters  revive.     Science  begins  to  shed  its 
light.     Young  thought  begins  to  feel  its  strength,  and  to  be 
ambitious  of  trying  its  wing.   The  past  is  recalled ;  the  present 
*is  surveyed.     Man  sees  himself  in  a  new  light.     Views  of 
bis  wrongs  and  sufferings,  of  his  wants  and  capabilities,  are 
taken  fixwn  more  favourable  positions.   Governments,  religions, 
social  institutions,  in  general,  are  summoned  to  the  -bar  of 
miant  reason.     Speculation  rushes  into  the  future,  and  dares 
picture  forth  worlds  of  ideal  beauty  and  felicity  for  the  human 
race.      Practical  spirits  appear,  and  resolve  to  embody  what 
others  behold  in  idea.     Now  the  Son  of  God  comes  with 
power  and  glory.     Now  his  Spirit,  which  has  so  long  been 
trampled  upon,  which  has  so  long  been  struggling  in  secret, 
looks  forth  upon  the  world,  and  rolls  back  the  clouds  of  men- 
tal and  moral  darkness.     And  there  is  a  swelling  of  men's 
hearts;  and  there  is  hope  stretching  forth  her  arms,  eager  to 
grasp  that  greater  good  which  the  soul  has  beheld  in  vision. 
Mind  redoubles  its  strength.     The  individual  man  now  feels, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  not  a  mere  cipher,  nothing 
worth  only  as  he  is  annexed  to  the  state  or  the  crowd,  —  but 
that  he  is  a  man,  with  rights  and  prerogatives.     The  human 
race  begins  its  upward  and  onward  career  in  moral  and  social 
improvement.  —  We  call  this  the  epoch  of  The  Reforma- 
tion.    It  is  that  epoch  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  shaken, 
and  the  human  mind  was  reconquered  from  her  despotism. 
And  the  philosophical  spectator  might  have  then  discerned  at 
work  all  the  causes  which  are  to  effect  the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions, and  to  secure  results  inexpressibly  grand  and  glorious 
for  the  whole  human  race.     The  gospel  works  silently,  but 
effectually.     At  times  it  may  seem  suppressed,  and  fearful 
souls  may  imagine  the  world  abandoned  to  wretchedness  and 
despair.     But  all  this  time  of  darkness  and  doubt,  it  is  collect- 
ing its  power  for  new  and  more  astonishing  victories.     The 
gospel  was  compared  to  "  leaven  concealed  in  three  measures 
of  meal ; "  though  concealed  its  power  was  not  destroyed.    In 
what  we  now  see,  in  these  agitations,  these  new  parties^  these 
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new  demands  throughout  the  world,  we  should  recognise  its 
slow  but  energetic  workings  to  "  leaven  the  whole  lump." 
The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  mass 
now  feel  it  struggling  wTtbin  them,  and  bear  witness  to  its 
reforming  energy  ;  and  we  may  ^'  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age." The  time  draws  nigh  when  it  will  not  be  alleged  that 
Christ  did  not  propose  to  reform  the  world,  because  he  has 
not  yet  done  it. 

Indeed,  if  all  the  glowing  and  majestic  descripticms  of  the 
Messiah's  reign  be  not  so  many  rhetorical  flourishes,  changes 
of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude  are  yet  to  be  e^cted  in 
man's  moral  and  social  condition.  It  was  a  glorious  morning 
that  which  dawned  on  the  birth  of  Jesus.  If  all  Scripture 
be  not  a  deceptive  dream,  then  commenced  a  new  age,  that 
happy  order  of  tilings  which  had  been  so  often  predicted,  so 
rapturously  sung  by  inspired  bards,  and  so  long  desired  by 
all  nations.  Then  the  Angel  of  Improvement  hovered  with 
joy  over  the  earth,  and  saw  with  rapture,  as  he  looked  down 
the  stream  of  time,  the  all-comprehensive  principles  then 
introduced,  gradually,  but  effectually,  working  their  way 
through  all  opposition,  subduing  all  enemies,  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  and  finally  regeneratmg  the  whole  moral 
world.  He  saw  wrongs  and  outrages  disappearing,  —  igno- 
rance, vice,  and  crime  yielding  up  their  empire,  —  man  rising 
from  the  oppressions  of  a  hundred  ages,  and  looking  forth, 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  upon  a  world  of  beauty.  He  heard 
the  last  note  of  discord  die  away  in  the  distance,  the  tear 
which  the  mother  shed  for  her  son  slain  in  battle  was  wiped 
from  her  eye,  —  the  sigh  which  bespoke  unrequited  affection 
was  suppressed,  —  man  everywhere  opened  his  heart  and 
gave  his  hand  to  his  brother.  He  beheld ;  and  gave  the 
shout  of  joy,  which  rung  back  from  heaven's  hosts  :  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  towards 
men."  — The  vision  of  the  Angel  shall  be  realized.  Man 
shall  yet  be  worthy  of  his  origin,  and  be  able  to  rejoice  in  his 
destiny^ 

O.  A.  Bbownson» 
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Pauperism, 

It  was  customary,  as  we  all  know,  among  the  Romans,  to 
make  annual  donations  of  com  to  the  poor ;  and,  in  the  times 
of  the  emperors  more  especially,  immense  sums  were  ex- 
pended in  this  way.  The  evil,  however,  increased  with  the 
supply.  The  people  acquired  the  habit  of  depending  upon 
government  for  support,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  neglected 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  system  of  poor-laws  in  England,  after  various  modifi- 
cations, was  finally  established  in  1601,  with  the  same  gen- 
eral features  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  characterized. 
Its  great  objects  are :  — 

1.  "  Setting  the  children  of  the  poor  to  work,  when  their 
parents  cannot  maintam  them ; 

2.  "  Putting  poor  children  out  as  apprentices ; 

3.  "  Setting  the  idle  to  work ; 

4.  "  Providing  for  the  support  of  the  oldy  lame,  blind,  and 
such  as  are  unable  to  work,  firom  mfancy  or  other  causes,  and 
to  pay  for  raw  materials." 

in  theory  nothing  could  seem  more  wise  and  humane,  and 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  any  laws  for  the  same  purpose 
could  be  more  judiciously  fiumed.    How  have  they  operated  ? 

The  first  assessment  (1601)  was  £200,000,  and  firom  that 
time  to  this  the  sum  has  been  gradually  increasing.  Not  that 
in  each  year  it  has  been  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  a  great  dearth,  in  1801  the  assessment 
was  greater  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent  time,  and 
amounted  to  £10,000,000.  Still,  the  poor-rates  have  been  a 
constantly  increasing  burden,  and  now  annually  amount  ta 
about  £7,000,000,  or  thiriy  millions  of  dollars.  In  1833  they 
were  rather  more  than  £8,000,000* 

In  1803,  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  one  ninth  of  the 
whole  community  existed,  as  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  crimi- 
nal offenders,  at  the  expense  of  about  one  third  of  the  remain- 
ing population ;  and  since  that  period  the  increase  both  of 
crime  and  pauperism  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  mhabitants.  The  law,  therefore,  has  proved  wholly 
madequate.  It  has  neither  removed  poverty,  nor  diminished 
it.  The  sum  originally  thought  sufficient,  though  thrice,  nay, 
twenty  times  told,  would  do  little  towards  removing  the  wants 
which  are  now  left  untouched. 

Agam,  look  at  Scotland.     In  1700  the  poor,  in  all  but 
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three  parishes,  were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
These  three  parishes  were  in  the  vicinity  of  England,  and 
were  subject  to  legal  assessments.  The  evil  graduaUy  adr 
vanced  towards  the  north,  and  in  1819  one  hdf  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  were  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  disease  gathered  strength  as  it  advanced.  The  increase 
of  pauperism  between  180O  and  1819  was  absolutely  greater 
than  the  whole  mcrease  during  the  preceding  century.  Not 
only  was  the  number  of  parishes  liable  to  assessment  increas-, 
ed,  but  the  amount  assessed  in  many  parishes  was  doubled  in 
ten  years. 

The  uniform  experience  of  our  own  country  has  been  sim- 
ilar. Of  the  population  of  New  Hampshire  in  1800,  one  in 
333  was  a  pauper ;  twenty  years  afterwards,  one  in  100  was 
a  pauper,  and  the  expense  had  mcreased  fi^m  $17,000  to 
$80,000. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Quincy's  report,  about 
one  sixty-seventh  of  the  whole  population  were  paupers 
in  1821 ;  but,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  report  made  to 
the  legislature  last  winter,  no  less  than  one  fortieth  (or, 
including  individuals  who  were  assisted  out  of  the  workhouses, 
one  thirtieth)  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  which  have  work- 
houses are  paupers.  In  small  country-towns  the  average 
would  be  considerably  less.  But,  after  all  the  deductions  we 
can  make,  it  must  be  allowed  that  one  forty-fifth  of  our 
population  depend  more  or  less  upon  pubUc  charity  for  sup- 
port. The  state's  poor  in  1800  cost  $28,000,  and  in  1821, 
$72,000,  —  an  increase  greater  than  has  ever  taken  place  in 
England  during  any  twenty  years  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

&  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  result  has  been  the 
same.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Why  should  not 
pauperism,  like  every  other  profession,  thrive  under  encour- 
agement ?  Offer  a  large  bounty  to  any  particular  trade,  and 
immediately  its  ranks  will  be  crowded.  The  poor-laws  say 
that  if  any  man  will  not  support  himself  or  his  family,  the 
state  shall  support  them.  What  is  there,  then,  to  prevent  the 
land  from  swarming  with  paupers  ?  Fortunately,  the  profes- 
sion here  is  not  yet  an  honourable  one.  Men,  generally,  have 
an  impression  that  it  is  better  to  earn  their  own  bread  than  to 
depend  upon  the  public  bounty.  But  these  squeamish  feelings 
are  gradually  disappearing.  There  are  already  many  who  are 
prevented  by  no  false  delicacy  from  demanding,  as  their  righty 
a  support  fix>m  the  hands  of  their  country ;  and  the  longer  the 
present  laws  continue,  unless  great  pains  be  used  to  counteract 
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or  bad  influence,  the  less  will  be  the  common  repugnance 
to  taking  advantage  of  them.     But  to  be  more  specific. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  poor-laws,  as  they  have  generally  ex- 
isted, encourage  improvidence  and  idleness.  There  always 
will  be,  in  every  community,  many,  whom  nothing  but  abs(>> 
Jute  want  will  drive  to  labour,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  near 
prospect  of  absolute  want  will  induce  to  make  provision  for  the 
liiture.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  poor-laws  affect  such  men. 
*^  What  is  the  use  of  wearing  myself  out,"  is  the  natural  ex- 

Eiesskm  of  the  tired  labourer,  "  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
ving  ?  or  why  should  I  submit  to  such  deprivations  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  anythmg  ?  At  the  worst,  we  shall  only 
come  upon  the  town." 

There  is,  in  the  human  breast,  a  spirit  which  disdains  de- 
pendence ;  and,  on  account  of  this  spirit,  it  is  believed  that 
lew,  except  the  really  degraded  among  us,  have  been  influ- 
enced by  considerations  like  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 
This  independent  spirit  it  is  above  all  thmgs  our  duty  to 
cherish.  The  pain  of  hunger  and  want,  -^  starvation  itself, 
—  is  an  inconsiderable  evil,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philanthropist, 
when  compared  with  the  base  and  grovelling  passions,  the 
beastly  desires,  the  worse  than  reptile  meanness,  of  a  servile 
mind.  Yet,  has  it  not  been  the  cUrect  tendency  of  poor-laws, 
to  cherish  this  dependent  character  among  the  indigent? 
The  more  common  workhouses  become,  the  less  will  they 
be  dreaded.  The  honest  and  industrious,  who  at  first  could 
not  ^idure  them,  vrill  at  length  feel  that  they  are  not  the 
worst  things  in  the  world  ;  that  a  place  there,  is  not,  perhaps, 
tery  disreputable ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  better  than  the  con- 
tinual labour  and  anxiety  which  they  niust  undergo,  if  they 
bold  themselves  responsible  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
It  is  but  availing  themselves  of  the  provision  which  has 
been  made  for  them ;  it  is  but  taking  advantage  of  what 
they  havo  a  right  to.  Their  exertions,  therefore,  are  re- 
mitted ;  and,  by  and  by,  they  become  pensioners  upon  the 
public  charity. 

It  is  not  poverty,  as  has  been  well  said,  but  pauperism, 
that  we  should  dread  as  a  pest.  The  poor  man,  who  divides 
with  his  family  the  scanty  proceeds  of  his  daily  labour,  is 
sustained,  amid  all  his  sufferings  and  privations,  by  the  re- 
flection that  he  rests  upon  himself  for  support.  Discourage- 
ments may  oppress  his  soul,  and,  at  times,  almost  grind  him 
to  the  earth.  But  the  consciousness  that  what  he  has  is  his 
own,  that  his  food  and  raiment  are  the  product  of  his  own 
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exertions,  and  that,  poor  and  humble  as  he  is,  his  family  look 
to  him  with  gratefiil  hearts  for  even  the  coarse  fare  that  he 
is  able  to  supply,  is  enough  to  sanctify  his  afflictions,  and  to 
make  the  hardest  toil  a  teacher  of  the  highest  virtues  that 
adorn  our  nature.  The  struggles  of  want  provide  a  happy 
discipline  of  character.  They  are  the  severe  but  proliJSkC 
parents  of*  virtue.  Numerous  and  heavy,  therefore,  as  the 
poor  man's  sufferings  may  be,  we  could  not,  without  piunful 
reluctance,  see  them  removed  by  the  comfortable  provisions 
of  public  charity.  Admitting  that  bodily  suffering  could  in 
this  way  be  alleviated,  the  partial  good  would  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  moral  evils  that  would  ensue. 

2.  We  would  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  our 
poor-laws  hold  out  a  direct  encouragement  to  vice.  Of  the 
1,040,716  who  were  paupers  in  England,  in  1803,  three 
quarters  were  culpable  paupers ;  and  the  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  EngUsh  population  has  not  been  improving  since 
that  time.  "  Of  499  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry,  in 
Boston,  when  it  was  visited  by  the  agent  of  the  commissioners  " 
(last  winter),  says  Dr.  Tuckerman,  "  three  fourths,  excluding 
idiots  and  the  insane,  were  said  to  have  been  brought  there 
by  intemperance.  Of  3000  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
^em  workhouse,  during  the  ten  years  in  which  it  has  been 
in  the  care  of  its  present  superintendent,  he  thinks  that  2,900 
were  brought  there,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  intemperance.'' 
So  in  Marblehead,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  commonwealth,  where  the  statistics  of  the 
poor  have  been  taken.  So,  also,  tliroughout  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  some  counties  more  than  one  half,  in  some  two 
thirds,  and  in  others  three  fourths  of  the  paupers,  became  so 
through  intemperance.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  January 
1833,  says  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse,  "  The 
number  of  male  adults  is  572 ;  of  whom  not  ten  can  be  called 
sober  men.  The  number  of  female  adults  is  601,  and  I  doubt 
whether  fifty  of  them  can  be  called  sober  women."  But 
intemperance  is  only  one  of  the  vices  which  lead  to  pauper- 
ism ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  extravagant 
to  say,  that,  excluding  idiots  and  the  insane,  nine  tenths  of 
the  adult  paupers  in  this  country  became  so  in  consequence 
of  their  vicious  habits. 

How  are  poor-laws,  we  would  ask,  to  prevent  this  vice 
and  the  poverty  consequent  upon  it?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  do  it  by  crying  out,  as  in  fact  they 
do,  to  the  incipient  drunkard,  or  to  the  man  beset  by  temp- 
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tadon,  "  Go  on  in  your  debauchery ;  we  will  take  care  of 
your  family  while  you  are  thus  engaged ;  when  your  health 
b  injured,  we  will  flimish  you  with  a  hospital  until  it  be 
restored ;  and  when  your  constitution  is  broken  down,  come 
to  us,  we  will  give  you  an  asylum  in  which  the  remnant  of 
your  dajrs  may  be  spent  in  peace  and  plenteousness  7 "  *  Is 
this  the  way  to  prevent  vice  ?  or  do  we  not  rather  hold  out 
to  it,  thus,  a  direct  encouragement  ? 

The  argument,  however,  is  met  with  much  plausibility  by 
the  assertion  that  men  sin  torn  weakness  and  not  fix>m  cal- 
culation ;  that  no  one  becomes  a  profligate  or  a  drunkard 
because  sure  of  an  asylum  for  himself  or  his  family  in  a  poor- 
house. —  Will  tins  reasoning  stand?  Government,  let  us 
suppose,  offers  a  direct  bounty  to  all  who  will  engage  in  a 
particular  species  of  licentiousness.  The  law  wUl  do  no 
harm,  our  objectors  say.  Men  become  licentious  from  weak- 
ness, and  not  from  calculation.  Hence  the  most  licentious 
government  that  could  be  established  would  not  demoralize 
the  people.  Can  anyone  admit  this  ?  We  allow  that  men 
seldom  become  vicious  from  calculation.  But  are  there  not 
many  standing  upon  the  verge  of  dissipation,  who  would  fidl 
headlong  into  the  gulf,  were  the  restramts  by  which  they  are 
now  held  back  at  all  weakened  ?  Are  none  deterred  from 
the  first  act  of  vice  by  the  thought  of  the  consequences  to 
their  families  ?  May  not  their  virtuous  resolutions  be  weak- 
ened or  strengthened  by  public  laws  ?  When  it  once  be- 
comes &Lshionable  (and  it  is  every  d^y  becoming  so)  for  the 
poor  to  apply  to  the  public  and  depend  upon  the  public  for 
support,  a  powerful  stimulus  to  patient  labour,  and  the  virtues 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy,  will  be  removed,  and  the 
work  of  corruption  will  gain  strength  at  every  step.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  bad  laws  always  operate.  No  community 
is  corrupted  by  them  at  once.     In  bodies  politic,  as  in  physi- 

*  An  article  in  T%e  Spirit  of  the  Age,  of  January  9,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statements :  —  '*  The  number  of  men  in  the  House  of  Industry 
[in  Boston],  on  the  1st  inst.,  was  236 ;  women,  162;  boys,  89;  girls,  80 ; 
total,  537  [567  ?].  In  the  House  of  Correction  were  74  males  and  49 
females ;  total,  123.  In  the  House  of  Reformation,  61  boys  and  18 
girls ;  total,  79.  Grand  total,  739  [769  ?].  The  first  named  of  the  above 
establishments  is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  over  ^^,000  ;  the 
second,  near  ^11,000;  the  third,  between  $6,000  and  f  7,000.  On  the 
strength  of  the  thoroughly  settled  fact  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
pauperism  amo'ns  us  is  owing  to  intemperance,  it  appears  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  enlightened  emporium  —  the  seat  of  good  morals  and  the 
Athens  of  America  —  are  paying  something  over  $30,000  a  year  for  the 
whole  maintenance  of  between  five  and  six  hundrea  drunken  paupers.*' 

VOL.  !.•  7 
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cal  bodies,  countless  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  the  pef- 
tnanent  influence  of  momentary  inadvertencies^  Otherwise, 
neither  as  men  nor  as  nations,  could  we  live  a  day.  But  these 
saving  provisions  are  effectual  rather  against  sudden  aggres- 
sions, than  against  a  long  course  of  bad  conduct.  Continued 
surfeits  will  break  down  the  strongest  constitution ;  and  a 
continued  course  of  bad  legislation  will  at  length  demoralize 
a  people,  though  its  evil  consequences  may  be  long  prevented 
by  principles  which  are  carefiilly  plantcKl  and  cherished  in 
the  heart  of  every  citizen. 

3.  Poor-laws  have  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  feelings 
of  private  benevolence.  "  Go  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  they 
vrill  take  care  of  you,"  *  is  an  excuse  which  we  every  day 
hear.  And  the  answer  is  reasonable,  if  the  poor-laws  are 
what  they  purport  to  be.  If  public  provision  for  the  poor  is 
an  efficacious  relief  tm  poverty,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he, 
who  has  paid  into  the  public  treasury  his  just  assessment  fijr 
the  poor,  is  thus  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  fix)m  the  duty 
of  almsgiving  in  private. 

But  it  is  principally  among  the  poor  and  those  upon  the 
confines  of  poverty,  that  the  fountains  of  private  benevolence 
are  thus  ice-bound  through  the  mfluence  of  a  pauper  system. 
It  was  plamly  meant  that  the  poor  should  most  strongly  sym- 
pathize with  the  poor.  They,  more  than  any  others,  are 
conversant  with  each  others'  afiairs ;  they  better  know  each 
others'  wants  ;  they  better  understand  each  others'  sufferings, 
and  the  means  by  which  those  sufferings  may  be  relieved. 
If  charity  consisted  solely  in  giving  money,  the  rich  alone 
could  be  charitable.  But  the  exercise  of  this  heavenly  virtue, 
which  more  blesseth  him  who  gives  than  him  who  receives, 
has  a  wider*  field  of  action  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in 
which  it  shines  with  a  diviner  lustre,  in  which  it  does  more  to 
purify  the  heart,  to  melt  the  soul,  to  soften  the  rigours  of  a  hard 
late,  and  make  men  submit  to  evils  with  cheerfulness  and  grati- 
tude, than  in  the  miserablfe  hovel,  where  the  poor  give  up  a 
part  of  their  own  insufficient  morsel  to  those  who  are  yet  more 
destitute.  These  mutual  acts  of  self-denying  kindness  draw 
close  the  bonds  which  unite  the  unfortunate,  and  do  much  to  heal 

— 

*  Since  writing  this  article,  the  following  fact  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  If  not  an  argument  for  our  doctrine,  it  is  at  least  an  illus- 
tration of  it.  A  stranger  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  was  found  upon  the  road, 
evidently  near  his  end.  While  the  bystanders  were  consulting  abotU 
making  application  to  the  tovm  authorities  for  his  reliefs  the  poor  man 
arose,  walked  a  few  steps,  and  died. 
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the  wounded  and  solace  the  afflicted  heart.  Now^  this  femily 
are  in  want,' while  their  nearest  neighbour  has  something 
which  he  can  spare.  Again,  the  neighbour  is  destitute,  and 
the  fiiYOur  is  returned.  Their  good  things  and  their  evil 
things  are  gladly  shared  together. 

But  what  is  usually  the  effect  of  poor-laws  upon  the  chari^ 
table  feelings  of  the  poor  towards  one  another  ?  — -  ^'  The  great 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland,"  says 
a  judicious  author,  who  has  been  much  among  the  Irish, 
^  would  be  the  breaking  in  upon  the  humane  and  charitable 
disposition.  •  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  no  coimtry  where  the 
kindness  of  the  poor  acts  more  beneficially.  .  .  .  The  most 
oompassioDate  class  will  always  be  the  poor  themselves. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  Ireland.  The  rich  do  lit- 
tle ;  the  poor  help  the  poorJ^^  In  England,  if  we  can  trust 
to  a  host  of  writers,  the  poor  look  upon  each  other  with 
jeakmsy.  They  regard  their  brethren  as  rivals,  who  would 
tear  the  bread  fix>m  their  mouths.  Nay,  worse  than  this. 
The  claims  of  blood  and  affection  are  weakened.  Parents 
ooDsider  themselves  relieved  fix)m  the  duty  of  supp(»ting  their 
clnldreB,  smce  the  public  has  generously  taken  the  burden 
fiom  their  hands ;  and  children  who  are  thus  brought  up  wiU 
have  little  disposition  to  assist  their  aged  parents.  '^  In  Ire- 
land," says  the  author  we  have  just  quoted,  '^  and  in  those 
parts  of  Scotland  where  the  poor-laws  have  not  been  used, 
the  afi^tion  subsisting  between  parents  and  children  is  such, 
and  the  obligation  to  support  each  other  is  felt  to  be  so  imper- 
ative, that  no  excuse  can  relieve  the  parents  from  it.  In  En" 
gland  the  parental  and  filial  affections  among  the  poor  are 
nearly  exttnguishedJ^  In  those  parts  of  Scotland  where 
poor-rates  are  established,  the  same  is  more  or  less  the  case, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  since  they  were  introduced 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  prevail. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
oiged  against  poor-laws.  We  have  spoken,  not  of  evils 
which  they  entail  to  any  considerable  extent  upon  us ;  but  of 
evils  which  they  have  produced,  and  which  they  always  will 
produce,  where  their  mfluence  is  not  counteracted  by  other 
causes.  With  us  they  are  hardly  known.  They  are  written 
in  the  statute-books ;  but  their  influence  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  is  nothing.  Paupers,  as  a  class,  do  not 
exist.  But  they  are  increasing ;  the  influence,  which  is  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  is  constantly  growing;   poor-laws  are 
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becoming  every  year  more  and  more  an  object  of  importance. 
Our  political  institutions,  our  schools,  and,  above  all,  our 
moral  and  religious  habits,  may  prevent  them  fix>m  ever  ac- 
quiring the  influence  here  which  they  have  had  in  England. 
Still,  we  should  look  to^them  betimes.  It  will  not  do  to  rely 
too  much  upon  present  impunity.  We,  above  all  men,  should 
avoid  a  temporizing  policy.  We  must  remember  our  duty 
now,  in  the  days  of  our  youth.  Upon  some  subjects  the  con- 
sequences of  our  bad  legislation  will  extend  to  distant  ages. 
Slavery,  if  attended  to  in  season,  might  have  been  easily 
abolished.  We  temporized ;  and  what  can  now  be  done  ? 
Pauperism,  as  yet,  is  a  small  evil.  But  if  it  goes  on  for  two 
centuries  more,  with  anything  like  the  same  increasing  ratio 
which  has  marked  its  progress  for  the  last  thirty  years,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  We  shall  be  brought  to  that  unhappy  state,  so 
despondingly  described  by  the  historian  of  falling  Kome,  when 
we  can  neither  endure  our  diseases,  nor  the  violent  remedies 
firom  which  alone  recovery  can  be  hoped. 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  avert  the  evil  ?  Shall  poor- 
laws  be  altogether  repealed  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to  advo- 
cate this  measure,  though  sure  that  many  important  amend- 
ments might  easily  be  made.  Most  of  the  ill  efiects  that 
have  attended  pauper-laws  are  to  be  attributed  more  to 
mismanagement  and  carelessness  than  to  the  laws  themselves. 
All  such  laws  are  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  They  therefore 
require  uncommon  attention  both  from  rulers  and  people. 
But  if  the  public  mind  is  kept  awake  to  the  subject,  ready  to 
.detect  errors  and  abuses  before  they  gain  a  firm  hold,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  evils  which  we  nave  pointed  out  may  be 
avoided.  With  this  severe  and  watchful  scrutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  bad  laws  are  harmless ;  without  it,  good  laws 
are  pernicious.  It  is  not  from  a  vain  hope  to  influence  legis- 
lative decisions  that  we  have  thrown  out  these  suggestions, 
nor  from  a  love  of  fault-finding ;  but  in  order  that  we  might  do 
the  little  that  was  in  our  power  to  draw  the  public  attention 
to  a  subject,  which  has  not  yet  received  fix>m  the  community 
the  attention  that  its  importance  demands. 

J.  H.  MoRiaoN. 
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Letters  to  Trinitaruau  and  Cahinists, 

No.  n. 

THE  UNITY. 
C^BISTIAN   BbETHBEN, 

In  my  last  communication  I  stated  six  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  You  will  now  wish  to  know  the 
Unitarian  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  God.  I  answer  for 
myself.  I  believe  God  is  One ;  one  Being,  one  Spint,  one 
Iffind.  I  believe  he  is  one  Person,  as  clearly,  as  strictly,  as 
entirely,  as  I  am  one  person.  I  believe  there  is  no  division 
in  his  nature,  either  into  persons,  or  distinctions,  or  modes,  or 
"somewhats."  I  believe  the  Parent  of  the  universe,  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  our 
heavenly  Father,  to  be  the  one  true  God.  This  I  believe 
for  many  weighty  reasons ;  six  of  the  most  common  I  will 
briefly  illustrate. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father 
is  the  only  true  God,  because  this  doctrine  alone  is  sanc- 
tioned by  reason  and  nature.  How  do  you  prove  the  existence 
of  God  ?  you  appeal  to  the  works  of  creation.  You  take  a 
mmute  survey  of  the  earth ;  you  extend  your  view  to  the  ce- 
lestial bodies ;  you  look  into  yourselves ;  and  in  all  these 
you  discover  numberless  marks  of  contrivance  and  design  and 
sldll.  You  affirm  that  these  demonstrate  the  being  and 
agency  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  intelligent,  benevolent  Con- 
triver, Designer,  Artier,  Parent,  'fiiis  infinite  Spirit  you 
call  God.  But  in  order  to  make  your  argument  perfect  and 
coQclusive,  you  contend  that  there  is  a  singleness  of  contriv- 
ance, a  uni^  of  design,  a  oneness  in  the  execution  of  all  the 
works  of  nature.  Consequently,  your  argument  proves  most 
satisfactorily  that  there  is  but  one  will,  one  individual  mind,  in 
the  Godhead.  This  proof  is  just  as  strong  in  favour  of  the 
simple  unity  of  God  as  it  is  for  his  existence.  And  if  you 
give  up  this  evidence  which  fully  establishes  the  divine 
unity,  you  part  with  the  only  convincing  proof  of  hb  being 
and  perfections.  I  have  not  room  to  enlarge.  You  can  ex- 
amine this  point  at  your  leisure.  Is  it  not  better  to  renounce 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  to  sacrifice  your  only  evi- 
dence {on  the  enstence  of  a  supreme  Creator  and  Father? 

7* 
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2.  In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  bur  heavenly  Fa- 
ther is  the  only  true  God,  because  I  find  this  doctrine  clearly 
and  distinctly  and  repeatedly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament* 
When  the  Father  of  the  Faithiiil  was  called  fix)m  idolatry,  he 
received  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  This 
information  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  his  descendants. 
What  was  then  the  first  great  command  of  Jehovah?  ^^  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,^^  that  is,  "  besides  me," 
or,  which  b  the  same  thing,  "in  my  presence;"  for  even 
Trinitarian  commentators  admowledge  that  thb  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew.  The  word  mcy  as  you  well  know,  can 
mean  but  one  person.  K,  then,  you  render  supreme  worship 
to  other  beings  besides  the  Giver  of  this  injunction,  do  you 
not  violate  the  first  article  in  the  decalogue  ?  In  what  words 
was  this  doctrine  repeated  ?  "  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."  What  were  the  divme  declarations  by 
Isaiah  ?  listen  to  three  of  the  most  strikmg.  "  Is  there  a 
Grod  besides  me  ?  Yea,  there  is  no  God;  I  know  not  any." 
The  words  I  and  me  must  surely  belong  to  one  person, 
^'  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."  The  same  remark 
applies  to  this  passage  as  to  the  other.  "  Remember  the 
former  things  of  old  ;  for  I  am  Grod,  and  there  is  none  else ; 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me."  Is  it  possible  to  mis- 
take  the  meaning  of  such  explicit  statements  ?  Take  another 
specimen,  from  Rosea.  "  I  am  God  and  not  man ;  the  holy 
One  in  the  midst  of  thee."  Now  if  these  expressions,  so 
direct  and  unqualified,  do  not  prove  the  simple  unity  of  God, 
I  know  of  no  language  which  can.  These  are  but  a  few 
specimens  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
accordingly,  I  must  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  the 
only  true  God.  I  beseech  vou  to  examine  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, I  hope  you  will  declare  your  convictions  to  the  world 
and  risk  all  consequences.  —  Ecodus,  xx.  3.  Deut,  vi.  4. 
Laiahy  xliv.  8.     xlv.  22.     xlvi.  9.     Hosea,  xi.  9. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father 
is  the  only  true  Goid,  because  this  doctrine  has  been  uniformly 
received  by  the  Jewish  nation.  In  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  this  has  been  their  distinction.  Whether  among  idola- 
ters or  Trinitarians,  they  have  unhesitatingly  declared  their 
belief  in  the  simple  unity  of  the  Deity.  Wherever  scattered, 
however  persecuted,  they  have  regularly  offered  their  devo- 
tions to  the  holy  One.    Now  is  it  possible  that  they  have 
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always  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  their  own  prophets, 
their  own  Scriptures  ?  Or  if  such  a  supposition  be  'possible, 
how  does  it  happen  that  they  have  always  been  so  harmoni- 
ous on  this  point,  and  that  no  controversy  should  ever  have 
arisen  among  them  respecting  it  ?  This  uniform  belief  of  the 
Jews  in  the  simple  unity  of  God  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive 
evidence  that  thb,  and  this  alone,  is  the  doctrine  of  their 
Scriptures. 

4*  In  the  fourth  place,  I  beheve  that  our  heavenly  Father 
is  the  (Rily  true  Grod,  because  I  find  this  doctrine  plainly  and 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  declared  in  the  New  Testament. 
Jesus  was  sent  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  What  was  his 
testimony  on  this  question  ?  On  a  very  memorable  occa- 
skm  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  :  ^'  F{ither, ...  this  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  You  will  notice  that 
the  word  Father  can  mean  but  one  person.  You  will  also 
remember  that  the  pronoun  thee  can  refer  but  to  one  individual. 
You  will  likewise  observe  that  Jesus  himself  pronounces  this 
Father  to  be  the  onlt  true  God.  He  expressly  distinguishes 
between  his  Father,  the  Sender,  and  himself,  the  Sent. 
Now  if  this  Father  was  the  ofdy  true  Grod,  then  surely  the 
person  who  made  this  declaration  cannot  be  included  in  the 
Godhead:  A  more  striking  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity  cannot  be  produced  iGrom  any  Unitarian  author. 
But  iust  reverse  the  case.  Suppose  our  Lord  had  said, 
"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit,  the  only  true  God."  Would  there  ever  have  been 
any  dispute  respecting  the  nature  of  Deity  ?  Certainly  not. 
Why,  then,  should  anyone  contend  against  the  most  explicit 
declarations  of  our  &iviour?  But  there  are  other  passages 
equally  plain  and  conclusive.  Take  one  of  the  number.  ^^But 
unto  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  Can  words  more  clearly 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  divme  unity  ?  —  Such  is  a  mere 
specimen  of  the  current  language  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Kead  for  yourselves ;  and  if  you  are  convinced  that  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  firmly  believed  and  uniformly  taught  that  our 
heavenly  Father  is  the  only  true  God,  I  hope  y6u  will  receive 
this  as  ^e  doctrine  of  inspiration.  —  John.  xvii.  3.  1  Cor, 
vin.  6. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  I  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father  is 
the  oolj  true  God,  because  this  doctrine  was  believed  by 
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the  early  Christians,  for  many  generations  after  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion.     In  proof  q(  this  statement  I  appeal  with  perfect 
confidence  to  ecclesiastical  history.     I  have   not  room  for 
many  quotations,  but  I  will  present  you  with  one  or  two  firom 
the  learned  Trinitarian,  Mosheim.     In  relation  to  the  belief 
of  the  second  century  he  furnishes  the  following  facts :  "  The 
whole  Christian  system  was  still  comprised  in  a  few  precepts 
and  propositions ;  nor  did  the  teachers  publicly  advance  any 
doctrines  besides  those  contained  in  what  is  cdled  the  Apo^- 
tles^  Creed.     In  their  manner  of  handling  these  doctrmes, 
there  was  nothing  subtile,  profound,  or  distant  fiom  common 
apprehension."     How  striking  the  difference  between  the 
teachings  of  these  simple-minded  men  and  the  jargon  of  Trini- 
tarian mysticism !     It  seems,  then,  accordmg  to  the  conces* 
sion  of  Mosheim  himself,  that  during  the  first  century  nothing 
but  pure  Unitarianism  was  taught  in  the  Christian  churches. 
For  examine  the  Apostles^  Creed,  and  what  hint  do  you  find 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?     "I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father  almighty.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the 
holy  ghost,  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;   he  descended  into 
hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  irom  the  dead  ;  he  ascended 
into  heaven^  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father 
almighty ;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.      I  believe  in  the  holy  ghost,  the  holy  catholic 
church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting."     Let  the 
most  thorough  Unitarian  give  a  formulary  of  his  &ith,  and  in 
what  one  particular  would  it  dififer  fix>m  this  ?  —-These  quoti^ 
tions  are  sufiicient  to  show  you  that  the  early  Christians  tat 
many  years  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
considered  our -heavenly  Father  the  only  true  God.     This 
conclusion  is  abundanUy  confirmed  by  all  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians of  merit.     But  I  would  have  you  examine  this  point  for 
yourselves,  and  decide  according  to  the  evidence  presented.— 
Murdochs  Mosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  152.      Lord  king's  History 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  pp.  47,  48.     See  also,  "ine  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

6.  Finally,  I  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  the  only 
true  God,  because  this  doctrine  alone  is  adapted  to  the  hu- 
man understanding.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  Parent  of  infinite 
wisdcxn  and  goodness  would  make  the  ilindamental  article  of 
Jus  ievdatioQ  wholly  incomprehensible  to  his  imperfect  cfail- 
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dren^  and  to  many  of  them  appear  really  contradictory  to  the 
clearest  dictates  of  reason.  I  cannot  imagme  that  he  requires 
us  to  adopt  a  sentiment  which  is  nowhere  distmctly  expressed 
in  any  one  passage  of  the  whole  9ible.  I  cannot  think  that 
he  would  put  an  everlasting  stumbling-block  before  the  por- 
tals of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  I  must  conclude  that  if  he  re- 
vealed anyuing  concerning  his  nature,  this  revelation  would 
be  adapted  to  our  feeble  capacities.  Now  the  idea  of  one 
univerad  Father  is  intelligible  to  a  child  of  the  tenderest  age, 
and  on  this  account  is  the  gospel  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
understandings  and  necessities  of  children.  It  is  good  news  to 
all,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  long  wandered  in  the 
mazes  of  idcdatry.  No  one  can  radonally  object  to  the  doc* 
trine*  It  is  retained  by  the  living  members  of  the  Ancient 
Church ;  so  far,  then,  is  the  way  clear  for  them  to  embrace  the 
gospel.  It  is  aheady  received  by  the  followers  of  the  False 
Fn^het ;  and  thus  are  they  in  a  measure  prepared  to  listen 
to  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  his  divine  religion.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  company  of  deists,  whom  absurd  dogmas  have 
caused  to  reject  all  special  revelation  ;  and  thus  are  they  in 
a  condition  to  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  is 
what  the  heathen  need,  ,and  will  readily  embrace  when  it 
shall  be  properly  presented.  It  is  adapted  to  the  himian  un- 
derstandmg  and  the  human  heart.  As  a  disciple  of  the 
Saviour,  as  a  friend  of  my  race,  I  cling  to  this  truth  with  un- 
shaken confidence.  I  have  tried  both  systems  and  I  find  this 
fijr  the  better  iaith  by  which  to  live.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  gave  me  nothing  but  perplexity,  imeasiness,  dissatis- 
fiictioD,  doubt,  and  unhappiness.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  gives  me  peace,  and  comfort,  and  joy.  I  believe  it  to 
be,a]90,  the  best  doctrine  by  which  to  die ;  for  I  have  known 
those,  who  had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  leave  the  world  in  triumph. 
But  while  I  feel  thus  confident,  I  shall  ever  aim  to  manifest 
perfect  charity  towards  all  who  reject  this  fimdamental  article 
of  my  Christian  fidth.  Still,  let  me  entreat  you,  before  you 
0(»clude  to  reject  it,  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  judge 
fo  yourselves  as  to  what  they  really  teach. 

Thus,  Christian  brethren,  you  have  my  six  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  Qur  heavenly  Father  is  the  only  true  God.  I 
would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  muchimore  confident 
that  my  view  of  the  nature  of  Deity  is  true,  than  you  possibly 
can  that  yours  is.  For  you  cannot  bring  a  smgle  passage 
from  the  whole  Bible  which  teaches  or  implies  your  article  of 
fitttb.    You  can  refer  to  but  two  verses  which  have  any  bear- 
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ing  on  the  question  in  dispute.  You  cannot  reconcile  your 
human  creed  with  the  decisions  of  reason  or  the  instructions 
of  revelation.  Now  I  find  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity 
distinctly  taught  in  every ^art  of  the  sacred  writings;  and 
this  truth  b  amply  confiirmed  by  the  dictates  of  the  human 
understanding.  •  Shall  I,  therefore,  proceed  to  condeoin  yoa 
for  embracing  what  I  consider  an  irrational,  unscriptural,  inju- 
rious  error  ?  I  have  indeed  a  thousand  times  more  apology 
for  such  a  course  than  you  can  possibly  have  in  relation  to  the 
condemnation  of  Unitarians.  But  no.  The  mischief  does  not 
consist  in  our  differing  so  widely  on  this  important  topic.  It 
oonsbts  in  your  unwillingness  to  grant  us  the  same  rights  which* 
you  claim  for  yourselves.  If  you  will  show  us  the  same 
charity  which  you  actually  need  mm  us,  we  may  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony  and  love. 

Respectfiilly, 

B.  WniTXiji. 


Letters  from  the  South,    No.  I. 

New  York,  Dec.  lUh.  1833. 

Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  now  sit  down  to  put  together  a 
few  of  my  notes.  From  so  rapid  a  journey  as  mine  you  must 
not  expect  much.  I  will  give  you  what  I  can.  My  stay  in 
this  city  is  necessarily  very  short ;  I  shall  leave  to-mcarrow. 
But  as  I  have  made  the  best  of  my  time,  I  trust  that  the  re- 
marks I  may  make  on  a  few  topics  may  not  be  altogether  un* 
acceptable  to  you. 

I  have  just  come  fix)m  a  very  interesting  conversation  at 

's,  on   the  condition  of   the  poor  in  this  city  —  to 

which,  of  late,  the  public  attention  has  been  strongly  arrested. 
I  am  told  that  very  few  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  poverty,  dissoluteness,  intemperance,  and  dishon- 
esty,  mutually  acting  on  each  other  among  the  lower  classes. 
—  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  under-population  of 
the  city  is  con^posed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners.  Nearly 
idl  the  objects  of  charity  are  of  this  class.  It  is  rare  that  you 
find  a  very  poor  New-Englander.  —  Pauperism  here,  b  not, 
indeed,  what  it  is  in  Europe,  yet  it  b  a  disorder  sufficiently 
alarming.      Street-begging,  I  beheve,  b  almost  unknown; 
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but  solicitations  at  the  doors  bf  private  houses  ara  very  fie- 
quent.  Cases  of  all  sorts  of  deception  are  nearly  as  numep* 
ous  as  the  applications  for  relief  and  assistance.  A  friend  has 
told  me  that,  within  his  own  experience,  eight  instances  out  of 
ten  were  of  this  kind ;  and  his  is  not  the  only  testimony  I  have 
received  to  the  same  point.  Many  of  the  abandoned  are 
suppcNted  by  sending  out  such  children  as  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on,  with  fictitious  stories  of  distress  ;  soon  teaching  them 
the  requisite  arts  of  deception,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
speedily  become  adroit.  Many  of  the  more  ingenious  paupers 
are  ^ot  behind  their  brethren  over  the  sea  in  devising  the 
semmance  of  bodily  sufferings  and  deformities.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  amount  of  charity  bestowed  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  promiscuous  charity  is  immense.  This,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated, is  only  a  bounty  on  pauperism  and  dishonesty. 
Accordingly,  the  more  judicious  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
giving  no  assistance,  in  any  case,  until  they  have  previously 
ascertamed  the  actual  condition  of  the  applicant.  Of  course, 
fab  place  of  abode  is  inquired  for.  But  in  most  cases  it  hap* 
pens  that  his  habitation  is  not  to  be  found. 

To  meet  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  a  large  expedi- 
ent has  been  devised.  You  doubdess  observed,  in  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's First  Report  of  his  mmistry  at  large  in  Boston,  an  allu-^ 
rion  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Education  and  Industry 
among  the  Poorer  Classes  of  this  city.  This  society  originated, 
I  believe,  with  a  Mr.  Curtis,  a  goldsmith.  Its  object  is  to* 
raise  the  moral  character  of  the  poor,  to  find  employment  for 
the  idle,  and  to  be  the  channel  through  which  all  charities 
are  dispensed.  In  theory  nothing  can  be  more  wise,  liberal, 
and  generous.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  are  these :  —  First, 
there  is  the  society  at  large ;  then,  an  auxiliary  association 
in  each  ward  of  the  city.  J^ch  of  these  sub-societies  appomts 
from  its  members  a  number  of  visitors,  larger  or  smaller  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  ward.  Every  ward  is  divided 
mto  districts,  and  each  district  has  as  many  visitors  as  its  ex- 
tent and  condition  may  require.  In  some  districts,  of  course, 
there  are  no  poor.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  visitor  to  give  to 
the  paupers  within  his  limits  such  instruction  and  assistance  as 
comport  with  the  design  of  the  mstitution.  It  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  on  such  a  plan  everything  might  be  aa*.om- 
plished,  especially  as  regards  the  prevention  of  promiscuous 
almsgiving,  and  the  lending  encouragement  in  many  ways 
to  those  whose  rituation  might  preclude  their  obtaining  em- 
ployment.    Yet  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  society  will 
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accomplish  litde  or  nothing.  The  office  of  a  visitor  of  the 
poor,  it  is  said,  b  one  which  demands  great  and  peculiar  ex- 
ertions. Nothing  can  be  acc<Hnplished  without  constant 
labour.  There  is  demanded,  also,  a  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  great  tact,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is  urged,  that  many, 
perhaps  the  most,  of  those  members  of  the  society  who  are  its 
visitors,  being  men  actively  engaged  in  business,  are  not  able 
to  afford  the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  this  great  work ;  and 
that  on  account  of  their  habits  of  thought  and  life,  they  must 
be,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  de&ient  in  the  nece^ary 
knowledge  and  skill.  This  can  be  obtained,  even  by  a^nan 
of  the  requisite  talents,  only  after  much  experience.  A  vis- 
itor of  the  poor  should  be  trained  to  his  work.  He  should  be, 
in  every  respect,  a  practical  philanthropist.  His  office 
should  be  regarded  as  a  profession,  as  much  as  any  other* 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  thought  that  the  society,  although 
erected  on  such  a  liberal  and  generous  foundation,  must  be 
inefficient.  One  thing  is  wanting,  it  is  believed,  to  enable  it 
to  do  all  that  such  institutions  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish,  —  which  is,  that  the  society  should  incorporate 
with  its  own  plan  that  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  is  urged,  that 
each  ward,  instead  of  appointing  its  own  members  to  visit  the 
poor,  should  support  one  or  more  individuals,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, as  their  representatives,  who,  with  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work.  This 
would  make  the  institution  complete,  and  then,  probablv,  it 
would  regenerate  the  city.  —  But  trouble  is  looked  for  mm 
another  quarter,  and  how  much  it  may  affect  the  influence  of 
the  society  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  There  are  some  among 
the  more  bigoted  ultra-Orthodox  of  the  community  who  look 
upon  it  with  suspicion  or  hostility,  as  a  sort  of  monster,  of 
which  it  were  wise  to  beware.  They  say  that  it  originated 
with  and  is  supported  by  mfidels  and  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to 
make  the  distinction)  by  Unitarians,  —  some  oi  whom,  by  the 
way,  are*  among  its  most  efficient  friends.  And  although  it 
numbers  among  its  members  many  who  are  sound  in  creed, 
yet  what  good,  it  is  asked,  can  come  of  thus  unequally  yok- 
ing the  faithful  to  unbelievers  ?  What  can  be  expected  of  an 
institution  which  employs  so  many  unholy  hands  in  its  coun- 
cils and  labours  ?  The  reason  of  all  this  outcry  is,  that  the 
society  has  seen  fit  to  insert  an  article  in  its  constitution  by 
which  it  is  prohibited  fix)m  printing  and  circulating  any  sec- 
tarian publications.   Still,  it  does  not  exclude  the  conununica- 
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tion  of  as  much  practical  instruction  as  the  visitor  may  see  fit 
to  give.  If  such  bigotry  did  not  receiye  our  profound  pity,  it 
would  be  beneath  our  contempt.  Such  an  institution,  how- 
ever, is  loudly  demanded  here,  and  if  it  is  built  on  a  safe 
foundation,  it  will  hardly  be  shaken  by  the  envy  of  fanaticism. 

After  service  to-day,  I  spent  two  pleasant  hours  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  who,  you  know,  is  a  minister  at  large  in  this  city. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  this 
gentleman  is  supported  in  his  ofSce  by  subscribers  to  the 
object  in  Mr.  Ware's  and  the  Second  Church  —  both  Unita- 
rian. He  is  principally  confined  to  the  eighth  ward,  although 
he  sometimes  extends  his  walks  into  the  ninth.  He  has 
lately  opened  a  hall  in  Prince  street,  where  he  has  a  morning 
and  evening  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  attends  a  Sunday- 
school  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  number  of 
his  hearers  is  about  forty,  on  the  average.  Among  them 
are  some  few  Unitarians,  who,  on  account  of  their  local  situa- 
tion or  pecuniary  circumstances,  have  connected  themselves 
with  him  permanently.  There  are  usually  fi-om  thirty  to 
forty  children  in  the  school.  He  told  me  that  his  success, 
although  he  came  to  this  city  an  entire  stranger,  had  been  thus 
fiu:  nearly  equal  to  his  expectations,  which  were  not  low. 
He  thinks  that,  in  a  good  degree,  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  most  of  those  whom  he  visits.  Connected  with  his  mis- 
sion is  an  association  of  ladies,  belonging  to  the  two  societies 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  whose  object  is  to  furnish  cloth- 
mg  &c.  to  those  whom  the  minister  at  large  may  think  proper 
objects  of  such  charity.  They  have  been  his  very  interested 
and  efficient  supporters* 

The  prospects  of  the  spread  of  Unitarianism  in  this  city  are 
not  great.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  has  never  been  awakened 
here.  I  judge  there  are  not  a  few  infidels  to  be  found  in  re- 
spectable  classes  of  society,  who  have  gradually  slid  by  easy 
transitions  into  unbelief,  without  the  aid  of  any  serious  inves- 
tigation. Indeed,  in  such  a  city  as  this,  where  error  and 
fanaticism  and  violent  dogmatism  have  been  continually 
breasting  the  barrier  which  an  age  somewhat  enlightened  has 
set  up  againsf  thejn,  it  were  sufficiently  wonderful  if  there  were 
not  many  of  this  class.  In  a  city  where  Calvinism  has  been 
so  long  exhibited  in  its  most  revolting  forms,  where  fanaticism 
has  been  so  rife,  where  the  dogmatism  of  the  clergy  is  so 
great,  and  the  power  of  denunciation  so  often  tried,  ii  cannot 
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be  strange  that  many  should  be  driven  mto  hostility  to  the 
claims  of  religion,  and  more  into  indifference.  Yet  there  is  no 
spirit  of  inquiry.  Some  violent  conmiotion  is  needed,  it  may 
be,  to  disturb  the  waters  —  the  heavy  tranquillity  of  unbelief, 
the  unconscious  submissiveness  to  the  voice  of  authority,  and 
the  timid  reverence  for  old  forms.  — The  two  Unitarian  con- 
gregations are  composed  almost  entirely  of  New-Englanders. 
Few  or  no  converts  have  been  made.  Perhaps  one  reason 
is,  that  the  more  noj^them  style  of  preaching  is  not  efficient 
for  the  south ;  something  more  impassioned,  something  which 
will  take  more  immediately,  is  needed.  A  very  intelligent 
gentleman  fix)m  Washington  said  to  me,  ^^  The  more  cool  and 
sustained  style  and  manner  of  preaching,  which  is  persuasive 
at  the  north,  will  not  suit  us.  We  want  somethmg  more 
vehement  and  forceful.  Without  it  our  people  will  not  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  hearing  Unitarianism."  But  the 
great  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  apathy  of  the  pubhc  mind 
to  all  religious  investigations,  united  with  the  violent  preju- 
dice, in  particular,  which  the^e  is  against  our  faith.  What 
can  you  expect  where  so  many  iSrmly  beUeve,  what  they  have 
been  told  by  their  religious  teachers,  that  it  is  no  less  than 
spiritual  death  to  hear  our  "  infidel "  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  the  more  subtle  and  destructive  because  the  in- 
genuity of  man  is  aided  by  the  wiles  of  the  Devil  ?  How- 
ever, a  time  must  come.     Yet  we  are  not  altogether  without 

encouragement.     Mr.  said,  "  It  is  my  firm  conviction 

that  a  man  of  the  requisite  talents  and  devotedness,  who 
should  come  to  this  city  and  be  willmg  to  '  cast  his  bread 
on  the  waters,'  —  let  him  preach  in  a  hall  at  first,  —  would 
^ther  around  him  a  respectable  Unitarian  congregation. 
With  the  right  manner,  he  would  make  some  converts,  and 
would  be  joined  by  those  whose  local  situation  might  ren- 
der it  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  the  other  Unitarian 
churches  in  the  city."  He  instanced  some  large  societies 
which  have  grown  up  in  this  way.  He  told  me,  that,  the  day 
before,  a  gentleman  had  come  to  him  fi-om  the  east  part  of 
the  city,  requesting  his  assistance  in  building  up  a  Unita- 
rian society  in  that  section.  The  gentleman  told  him  that 
there  were  a  dozen  or  more  Unitarians  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  that  he  could  not  doubt  there  were 
many  beyond  it.  This  indicates  that  much  may  yet  be  done 
to  diffiise  the  influence  of  pure  Christianity  in  this  great  city. 

A  few  evenings  since,  I  stepped  into  Dr. 's  vestry, 
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and  found  there  a   large  congregation.     Dr. is  more 

known,  I  believe,  than  any  other  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
this  city.  I  went  with  the  exp&tation  of  being  edified  if  he 
had  a  practical  subject,  but  was  disappointed.  The  devo- 
tional exercises  were  cold,  and  I  thought  not  sufficiently  rev- 
erent ;  certainly,*  they  were  not  impressive.  In  the  manner 
of  the  lecture,  which  was  extemporary,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  trick.  The  comparatively  unimportant  introduction  and 
passages  which  required  no  particular  emphasis,  as  well  as 
those  parts  which  should  have  been  more  impressive,  were 
characterized  by  the  same  management,  the  same  monoton- 
ous modulation  of  the  voice  —  now  loud  and  hard,  and  anon 
sinking  away  into  an  inaudible  whisper  —  now  declamatory, 
and  now  familiar.  I  can  imagine,  however,  th&t  such  a  man- 
ner might  have  affected  many  of  his  hearers,  had  there  been 
a  current  of  feeling  in  it.  But  there  was  not.  To  my 
"  Unitarian  coldness,"  the  light,  irreverent,  and,  as  I  thought, 
somewhat  flippant  manner  of  his  closing  exhortation,  was 
anything  but  pleasing.  I  thought  that  among  the  causes 
which  make  men  trample  religion  under  their  feet  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  such  a  manner  might  not  be  inoperative.  Cal- 
vinism is  essentially  cold  and  hard.  However,  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  that  witii  men  who  are  so  continually  obliged  to 
traverse  the  same  round  of  unvaried  exhortations,  almost 
fiom  hour  to  hour,  such  services  must  necessarily  be  little 
more  than  a  form,  which  the  exhausted  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  are  incapable  of  filling  with  life.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  sending  you  this  critique  on  a  familar  lecture ;  in- 
deed, I  should  not  have  said  so  much,  were  the  manner  to 

which  I  have  alluded  peculiar  to  Dr. ;  but  you,  as  well 

as  I,  have  observed  that  it  belongs  to  a  certain   class  of 
preachers. 

But  I  have  filled  out  my  sheet.     You  may  hear  firom  me 
again  soon. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

J.  Q.  Dat. 
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Tlie  Son  of  Man. 

Whoever  has  read  with  attention  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  must  have  observed  how  frequently  our  Saviour 
calk  himself  the  Son  of  Man.  This  seems  to  be  his  favourite 
appellation,  the  title  by  which  he  chose  to  designate  his  office 
and  destination.  It  is  a  name  given  him  by  no  other  but 
himself.  Among  the  many  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  gospel  history,  there  is  only  one  in  which  it  is  not  used 
by  Jesus,  and  he  seldom  uses  any  other.  This  fact  seems  to 
authorize  the  supposition  that  the  title  in  question  is  more 
truly  indicative  than  any  other  of  the  Saviour's  character  and 
commission  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  inquirer  to  ascertain  its  true  meaning  and  import. 
Let  us,  then,  see  what  is  meant  by  the  title.  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  what  sense  it  is  applicable  to  the  Messiah. 

According  to  a  well-known  idiom  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages, which  was  closely  followed  by  the  writers  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  the  word  which  signifies  son  has  also  many  other 
significations.  It  is  used  to  denote  various  relations  besides 
the  filial  relation,  and,  among  others,  the  relation  of  office  and 
of  destination.  Thus  "  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  " 
are  those  who  have  offices  to  perform  at  the  marriage-cere- 
mony ;  the  "  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are  tliose  for  whom  the 
kingdom  was  designed ;  and  so  Jesus  may  be  called  the  Son 
of  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  destined  to  become  the  teacher 
of  men.  Again,  this  word  is  used  in  connexion  with  any 
particular  quality,  being,  or  thing,  to  denote  a  person  distin- 
guished for  that  quality,  or  possessing  the  attributes  of  that 
being  or  thing.  Thus  the  wicked  are  called  "  sons  of  wick- 
edness ; "  the  afflicted,  "  sons  of  affliction ; "  St.  Paul  says, 
"  All  who  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of  God  ;" 
and  in  this  sense  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  Man,  because  he 
possessed,  while  on  earth,  the  attributes  of  humanity.  It  was, 
probably,  in  this  sense  that  our  Saviour  assumed  the  title. 
He  used  it  to  indicate  his  human  nature,  and  the  peculiar  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  men  as  their  saviour  and  guide ; 
just  as  he  used  the  term.  Son  of  God,  to  denote  tlie  very  dif- 
ferent relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  divine  Being.  We 
are  to  understand,  then,  by  the  term,  Son  of  Man,  nothing 
more  than,  simply,  man;  we  are  to  understand  by  it  that 
Jesus  w^as  the  representative  of  human  nature^  such  as  it  will 
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be  when  completely  redeemed,  enlightened,  and  sanctified. 
He  was  a  living  example  of  humanity  carried  to  perfection. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  considering 
Jesus's  lijfe  and  conmiission. 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  this  interpretation  of  a  scriptural 
phrase  as  an  argument  for  any  one  oi  the  conflicting  theories 
respecting  our  Saviour's  nature  and  origin  ;  on  this  subject  I 
profess  not  to  have  formed,  nor  to  be  able  to  form,  a  deci- 
sive opinion.  I  understand  not  the  mystery  of  the  Word, 
and  am  persuadefd  that  no  one  can  know  who  the  Son  is  but 
the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  the  Father  will  reveal  him.  We 
read  of  an  in-dwelling,  in-formmg  power,  coeval  and  coordin- 
ate with  God,  manifested  first  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  then  in  the  revelation  of  divine  truth ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  this  power,  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
strument with  which  it  wrought  for  us  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  an  instrument  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
it  came  to  us  in  a  human  form,  it  spoke  to  us  with  a  human 
voice,  and  enlightened  us  by  a  human  example.  Whatever 
Jesus  was  in  the  sight  of  God  wh6  sent  him,  to  us  he  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  man  ;  his  appearance  was  strictly  human; 
be  was  bom,  grew  firom  childhood  to  maturity,  lived  and  died 
on  earth,  as  a  man  ;  widely  distinguished,  it  is  true,  in  power, 
virtue,  and  holiness,  fix)m  all  others  who  have  ever  before  or 
since  borne  that  name,  but  still  resembling  them  in  all  the 
visible  features  of  his  being  here.  We  are  to  consider  him, 
therefore,  as  the  intended  pattern  of  what  human  nature 
would  be,  if  fully  unfolded  and  redeemed.  He  was  perfect, 
but  his  perfection  was  the  perfection  of  humanity ;  and  we 
are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  he  showed  him- 
self to  be,  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  beccmie ;  whatever  we 
admire  in  his  character  and  conduct  is  but  a  representation  of 
the  virtues  and  perfections,  the  power,  intelligence,  and  love, 
which  man  may  attain  to,  and  which  shall  yet  be  made  mani- 
fested in  the  sons  of  God.  Whatever  human  nature  has  of 
capacities  yet  undeveloped,  whatever  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  strength  lie  within  the  reach  of  humanity,  are  more 
or  less  clearly  unfolded  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  this,  I  re- 
peat it,  is  the  most  instructive  and  encouraging  view  we  can 
take  of  his  life.  As  the  Son  of  (jod,  he  demands  our  rever- 
ence ;  as  the  Herald  of  a  divine  law,  as  the  Teacher  of  precious 
truths,  he  claims  our  attention  ;  but  as  the  Son  of  Man,  he 
moves  our  hearts,  and  awakens  our  deepest  love.  No  other 
name  which  the  Saviour  bore  places  the  object  of  his  ministry 
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in  such  a  pleasing  and  affecting  light,  brings  him  so  near  to 
our  wants  and  affections,  or  connects  him  so  closely  with  hu- 
man interests  and  human  hopes.  We  had  need  of  such  a 
redeemer.  How  could  our  erring  race  have  been  reclsumed 
and  our  fallen  nature  regenerated,  but  by  the  labours  and  the 
example  of  one  who  took  upon  himself  our  infirmities,  strug- 
gled with  our  temptations,  wept  at  our  griefs,  and  overcame 
the  world  with  our  weapons?  I  can  conceive  that  God 
should  have  revealed  himself  in  a  different  way ;  I  can  con- 
ceive of  other  and  more  strikbg  methods  which  he  might 
have  chosen  to  declare  his  will,  and  make  known  those  truths 
through  the  belief  of  which  cometh  salvation ;  but  I  can  con- 
ceive of  none  that  would  have  been  so  effectual  in  the  re- 
demption of  man.  He  might  have  written  his  command, 
with  its  threats  and  promises,  in  the  heavens,  so  distinctly 
that  everyone  might  read  and  understand ;  or  he  might  have 
commissioned  a  seraph  to  traverse  the  earth  from  north  to 
south,  calling  upon  men  everywhere  to  repent ;  and  men 
would  have  read  the  conmiand  and  heard  the  call  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  obey  and  be  saved ;  but  the  way  and  the 
light  which  we  have  by  the  Son  of  Man  would  have  been 
wanting,  an  example  of  human  perfection  would  have  been 
wanting,  an  instance  of  righteousness  complete  in  every  point 
and  fitted  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  would  have  been  wanting,  an  instance  of  virtue 
victorious  in  every  possible  trial  and  triumphing  over  suffer- 
ing and  death  would  have  been  wanting,  and  with  our  present 
constitution  these  wants  would  have  been  fatal.  Whoever 
understands  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  must  see  the 
necessity  of  a  human  ministry  in  reconciling  man  to  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  that 
flow  fix>m  a  human  ministry,  but  a  few  of  them  deserve  our 

•  notice.  There  is  one  which  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
every  mind;  I  mean  the  benefit  we  derive  from  a  human 
example.  None  but  the  example  of  a  man  can  fully  answer  , 
the  purposes  of  an  example  unto  men.  We  may  form  an 
image  of  divine  perfection  and  make  it  our  model ;  but  what 
mortal  can  hope  to  be  like  God,  whose  ways  are  as  far  above 
our  ways  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth  ?  What  he  is 
and  does  by  the  law  of  his  being,  we  must  do,  if  we  do  it  at  all, 
I  had  almost  said  against  the  laws  of  our  nature,  I  mean  with 

i  nfinite  toil  and  difficulty.  Neither  could  the  example  of  an 
angel,  supposbg  an  angel  to  have  wrought  for  us  and  among  us, 
be  sufficient  to  the  end  proposed  in  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  for 
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angels  know  not  our  trials,  they  have  never  drunk  of  our  cup, 
nor  been  baptized  with  our  baptism.  But  in  Jesus  we  have 
a  son  of  man  perfect  in  holiness,  a  human  example  of  that 
which  is  required  of  human  nature,  a  living  proof  that  man 
may  become  what  man  is  commanded  to  be.  Such  an  ex- 
ample begets  a  blessed  trust  in  human  nature ;  it  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  divine  law,  full  of  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  consolation ;  it  shows  that  the  way  of  duty  is  never  im- 
practicable, nor  the  crown  of  righteousness  unattainable;  it 
breathes  a  joyful  confidence  into  the  feeblest  Christian  who 
sincerely  follows  after  righteousness,  and  causes  him  to  pant 
more  earnestly  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  we  shall  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  human  minis- 
try, if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  (rod  has  chosen  to 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  moral  world.  It  is  his  way  to  act 
upon  the  soul,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually ;  he  affects  the 
generations  of  men,  not  by  abrupt  and  insulated  acts,  but  by 
a  series  of  influences.  He  carries  his  purposes  by  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  secondary  causes ;  and  employs  the  com- 
bined agency  of  institutions,  each  one  of  which  would  alone 
be  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed.  Accordingly,  the  end 
proposed  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  is,  the  salvation 
of  man,  must  either  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  known  opera- 
tions of  God's  moral  goverment,  or  it  must  be  accomphshed, 
not  by  a  single  word  from  heaven,  but  by  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  such  institutions  as  we  now  have.  But  to  establish 
such  institutions  and  to  give  them  that  sanction  necessary  to 
secure  their  perpetuity,  there  must  needs  be  a  Christian  sect, 
which  should  be  able  to  trace  its  history  with  certainty  to 
the  precise  period  when  a  divine  communication  was  made. 
In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  an  association  should  be  formed  like  that  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  by  their  labours  might  disseminate  &r 
and  wide  the  doctrines  they  had  received  from  their  common 
Master,  establish  the  institutions  which  he  had  appointed, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundations  of  a  perpetual  church  and  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  Now  how  could  such  an  association 
have  been  formed  without  a  son  of  man  £br  their  head,  with- 
out a  human  leader,  a  being  who  though  far  above  them  was 
yet  like  them,  one  of  their  own  kind,  a  being  of  whom  they 
might  learn  as  of  a  teacher  from  heaven,  and  yet  in  whose 
steps  they  could  follow,  as  in  the  steps  of  a  fellow-man,  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  emulating  his  example  ?  Such  an  one 
was  Jesus  Christ,  the  messenger  of  Grod  and  the  teacher  of 
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men.  Coming  with  authority  fix)m  heaven,  and  yet  living 
and  dying  on  earth  as  a  man,  he  was  the  being  to  reconcile 
man  to  God,  and  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  divine  origin  and 
power,  yet  having  its  foundation  in  the  eternal  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  bearing  a  beautiful  analogy  to  the  whole 
plan  of  Providence  as  displayed  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world. 

Furthermore,  let  us  remember  the  inJ9uence  of  the  love 
which  we  feel  for  Christ  considered  as  a  fellow-being  who  la- 
boured, suffered,  and  died  in  our  behalf.  I  believe  that  with 
the  true  Christian  this  love  is  the  strongest  motive  to  Chris- 
tian excellence.  It  was  the  sentiment  which  acted  most 
powerfully  on  the  early  disciples,  which  nerved  and  manned 
them  for  the  dangers  of  their  ministry,  sustained  them  in  all 
its  fearful  trials,  gave  them  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led 
to  such  unwearied  exertions,  and  enabled  them  to  meet  death 
firmly  and  even  cheerfully  m  defence  of  the  cause  they  had 
espoused.  Nor  did  this  sentiment  perish  with  them ;  in  all 
ages  and  stages  of  the  church  there  have  been  many,  who, 
from  a  love  of  Christ,  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
have  been  led  by  a  veneration  of  his  character  to  the  imita- 
tion of  his  example.  Now  if  instead  of  a  being  clothed  in  a 
human  form,  possessing  human  attributes,  and  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,  God  had  sent  us  an  angel  from  heaven,  hav- 
mg  no  similitude  to  man  nor  anything  in  common  with  him, 
we  should  regard  such  a  messenger  with  reverence  and,  it 
may  be,  with  love,  but  not  with  that  fervent  gratitude  which 
the  Christian  feels  towards  his  Master ;  for  our  gratitude  to 
any  finite  benefactor  must  needs  be  proportioned  to  the  toil 
which  we  suppose  him  to  have  spent  and  the  sacrifices  we 
suppose  him  to  have  made  in  our  behalf;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  work  which  was  so  difficult  and  painful  to  a 
human  nature  would  be  equally  so  to  an  angelic  nature.  We 
are  bound  to  Jesus  .by  a  sympathy  which  never  c^uld  exist 
between  us  and  a  superior  order  of  beings.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  scene  which  passed  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  on  the  night  preceding  the  crucifixion,  and  to  reflect 
that  the  being  who  stands  foremost  in  that  scene  suffered  the 
same  pangs  which  any  one  of  us  would  suffer  in  view  of  an 
ignominious  and  painful  death,  without  experiencing  an  emo- 
tion of  gratitude,  pure  as  our  love  of  God,  and  warm  as  our 
love  for  the  children  of  this  earth,  such  an  emotion  as  cmly 
the  Son  of  Man  can  excite. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  let  me  mention  one 
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more,  namely,  the  encouragement  and  confidence  which  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  gives  to  our  noblest  exertions  and  our  dear- 
est hopes ;  to  our  noblest  exertions,  because  it  shows,  as  I 
have  observed,  that  the  righteousness  which  is  required  of  us 
has  been  attained  on  earth  ;  to  our  dearest  hopes,  because  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  we  learn  that  these  hopes  have  already 
been  realized  by  one  who  inhabited  a  mortal  tenement,  be- 
cause in  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Man  we  have  an 
earnest  and  a  pledge  of  our  own  immortality. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  human  ministry.  It  is 
♦well  for  us  that  we  have  this  ministry.  It  was  well  that  the 
Word  became  flesh,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  also  the  Son  of 
Man.  Are  we  beset  on  all  sides  by  temptations  ?  we  can 
look  to  one  who  was  "  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  and 
yet  without  sin."  Hath  it  pleased  God  to  visit  us  with  af- 
flictions^? the  gospel  points  us  to  the  thorn-crowned  Jesus, 
and  says,  "  Behold  the  Man  ! "  however  great  the  trials  you 
are  called  to  bear,  he  hath  borne  greater ;  however  great  the 
task  you  are  called  to  perform,  he  hath  done  more.  I  am 
convinced  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  views  which  have 
been  offered  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly ;  we  cannot  dwell 
too  much  on  those  points  in  which  our  Saviour's  condition 
resembled  our  own.  We  should  remember  that  like  us  he 
was  exposed  to  temptation ;  he  might  have  abused  his  mi- 
raculous powers  in  the  pursuit  of  unworthy  objects,  he  might 
have  made  them  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  his  earthly 
appetites,  he  might  have  astonished  the  multitude  with  stu- 
pendous prodigies,  he  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  temporal  power  and  made  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
his  own ;  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  attempting 
any  of  these  things ;  he  sought  only  to  do  the  wHU  of  his 
Father,  and  there  was  no  guile  found  in  him.  He  resem- 
bled us  in  those  feelings  and  emotions  proper  to  man.  Re- 
member how  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  how  he 
mourned  at  the  thought  of  Jerusalem's  downfall !  The  sight 
of  little  children  drew  firom  him  expressions  of  the  tenderest 
regard.  We  see  him  moved  with  compassion  by  human 
wretchedness,  and  warmed  with  just  indignation  when  he 
purified  the  temple,  and  rebuked  the  hard-hearted  Pharisee. 
He  resembled  us,  further,  in  his  dependence  upon  God,  and 
on  all  occasions  he  manifested  a  deep  sense  of  that  depen- 
dence. He  often  communed  in  secret  with  the  Father  who 
sent  him,  looked  to  heaven  for  support^  and  sought  the  aid 
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of  the  Almighty  in  prayer.  "  Of  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  can 
do  nothing ; "  "  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name ;"  "  As  the 
Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak  these  things."  When  over- 
come with  anguish  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  trial,  he 
fortifies  his  soul  by  submission  to  his  Father's  will ;  and  the 
last  words  which  he  uttered,  while  expiring  on  the  cross, 
were,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands,  I  commend  my  spirit." 

But  there  is  one  point,  it  will  be  said,  in  which  Jesus  was 
widely  distinguished  from  us ;  and  that  is,  in  the  possession  of 
miraculous  powers.  In  this  respect  he  was  indeed  widely  dis- 
tinguished mm  us,  and  seems  like  a  being  of  a  different  order ; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  miracle, — when  we 
consider  the  promise  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples, 
that  if  they  had  faith  they  should  be  able  to  do  what  he  did 
and  should  find  nothmg  impossible,-^ when  we  remember 
that  God  did  also  work  miracles  by  the  prophets  who  pre- 
ceded Jesus,  and  by  the  disciples  who  came  after  him, — the 
dbtincticHi  between  him  and  us,  even  in  this  respect,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  distinction  of  office  rather  than  of  nature. 

God  forbid  that  these  remarks  should  lessen,  in  any  de- 
gree, our  reverence  for  the  great  Author  of  our  religion !  they 
are  designed  to  increase  that  reverence  and  to  msike  it  more 
efi^tual.  The  views  which  have  been  ofifered  are  not  mere 
speculations,  they  have  their  practical  importance.  By  con- 
sidering Jesus  as  the  representative  of  man  such  as  he  is  de- 
signed and  destined  to  be,  as  the  personification  of  all  that  is 
good  and  holy  in  us,  we  give  to  his  life  a  new  meaning  and 
importance.  The  Saviour's  history  has  never  yet  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves,  considered  as  a  part,  and  a 
very  important  part,  of  the  divine  revelation.  Christians  of 
all  ages  and  climes  have  searched  the  Scriptures  rather  for 
speculative  than  for  practical  truths.  Every  word  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  which  was  supposed  to  bear  in  any  way  on 
the  points  at  issue  between  contending  parties,  has  been 
brought  into  notice,  criticized,  explained,  strained  to  a  wider 
or  a  narrower  interpretation,  as  it  suited  tbe  views  of  this  sect 
or  that  sect ;  but  while  the  doctrines  or  supposed  doctrines 
of  our  religion  have  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  contro- 
versy, the  gospel  history,  with  its  deep  meaning  and  its  rich 
funds  of  practical  wisdom,  has  passed  unnoticed,  like  a  com- 
mon tale.  Let  not  such  neglect  be  laid  to  our  charge,  but 
let  us  bestow  on  the  works  which  Jesus  wrought  the  same 
study  and  attention  which  we  give  to  his  doctrines.  The 
Saviour's  life  is  as  important  a  subject  of  investigation  to  bis 
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followers  as  his  teachings  ;  and  it  may  even  be  more  safely 
relied  on  as  a  source  of  religious  truth,  inasmuch  as  actions 
are  less  likely  to  be  misrepresented  than  words.  Let  us, 
then,  seek  instruction  fifbm  the  Saviour's  actions.  Let  us  con- 
template him,  not  only  as  he  is  exhibited  to  us  in  those  great 
and  momentous  points  where  he  seems  to  us  like  a  being 
fix)m  above,  and  shines  as  with  a  light  fix)m  heaven— in  the 
wilderness  of  temptation,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and 
in  the  place  of  Calvary, —but  let  us  follow  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  recorded  life,  firom  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem, 
fiom  his  baptism  to  his  grave.  Let  us  watch  him  in  the  most 
trifling  passages  of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage-feast,  at  the 
table  of  sinners  and  publicans,  and  on  the  waters  of  Gennesar- 
eth.  Let  us  learn  of  him  as  he  is  exhibited  to  us  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  the  temple  and  in  the  family  circle,  by  the 
sea-side  and  by  the  grave-side,  in  the  presence  of  joy  and  of 
pain,  in  the  presence  of  man  and  of  God.  Let  no  act  that  is 
recorded  of  him  pass  unnoticed,  but  be  treasured  up  as  a  les- 
son of  deep  wisdom.  Let  us  learn  to  consider  every  firag- 
ment  of  his  life  as  having  a  double  value,  an  historical  and 
an  emblematic  importance,  as  a  memorial  of  what  our  greatest 
benefactor  was  and  did,  and  as  a  presage  of  what  we  may  be 
and  do.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  his  history ,  not  as  the  hbtory 
of  an  individual  only,  but  as  the  history  of  man ;  of  man,  not 
as  he  now  is,  or  has  been,  but  as  he  may  be,  and,  we  trust, 
wiU  be,  "  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory." 

F.  H.  Hedge. 


Letters  to  Unbelievers. 

No.L 

nature  and  causes  of  infidelity. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

You  seem  to  practise  no  special  concealment  of  your 
opinions  respecting  religion.  You  openly  reject  Christianity, 
and  many  of  you  boldly  attack  the  foundations  of  natural 
theology.  Your  leaders  are  constantly  inviting  controversy, 
and  attributing  the  silence  of  believers  to  cowardice.  I  have 
determined  to  accept  their  challenge.     I  am  ready  to  give 
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the  subject  of  infidelity  a  thorough  discussion.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  disgrace  my  profession  by  the  exhibition  of  an  un- 
christian spirit.  I  have  no  personal  or  party  purposes  to 
serve.  I  am  truly  desirous  of  doing  good  to  you  as  a  body, 
and  also  of  benefiting  mankind.  The  public  must  be  the 
jury,  and  by  their  decision  we  must  abide.  My  first  object 
will  be  to  expose  the  unreasonableness  of  your  cause.  In 
this  introductory  comhiunication,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  nature,  causes,  occasions,  and  existing  state  of  infidelity. 

I.  Nature  of  Belief  and  Unbelief 

1.  Who  is  the  believer?     Who  is  the  Christian  ?     Who  is 
the  disciple  of  Christ  ?     Our  divine  Master  can  answer  these 

Suestions  most  satisfactorily.  "  Jesus,  therefore,  said  to  those 
ews  who  believed  on  him,  *  If  ye  adhere  to  my  doctrine,  ye 
are  truly  my  disciples.' ''  According  to  thb  declaration,  all 
who  receive  Jesus  as  their  religious  Teacher  and  believe  in 
the  doctrbes  he  taught,  may  be  called  believers.  Christians, 
disciples.  This  definition  will  include  all  who  conscientiously 
consider  themselves  the  sincere  followers  of  the  inspired 
Teacher ;  for  it  leaves  every  individual  to  decide  for  himself 
as  to  what  particulars  are  embraced  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
as  laid  down  in  its  records,  as  also  which  of  the  many  branches 
of  evidence  for  Christianity  is  most  conclusive.  Some  think  that 
they  discover  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  many  doctrines,  others 
fewer.  No  mortal,  however,  has  a  right  to  determine  whetlier 
his  fellow-men  believe  too  much  or  too  little.  There  is,  lalso, 
among  those  who  claim  the  Christian  name  almost  every  variety 
of  character.  But  no  human  tribunal  has  ever  been  authorized 
to  declare  the  degree  of  holiness  essential  to  present  dis- 
cipleship  or  future  salvation.  I  would,  therefore,  concede 
the  Christian  name  to  all  who  profess  it ;  leaving  it  to  con- 
science and  the  Searcher  of  hearts  to  determine  whether  and 
how  far  they  are  justly  entitled  to  it.  —  John  viii.  31. 

2.  Who,  then,  is  the  unbeliever  ?  Who  is  the  infidel  ?  Who 
is  the  anti-christian  ?  These  questions  must  be  answered  in 
accordance  with  my  former  conclusion.  I  must,  therefore, 
declare  that  all  who  reject  Jesus  as  their  religious  Teacher  and 
disbelieve  his  doctrine,  are  unbelievers,  infidels,  anti-chris- 
tians.  A  person  may  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  natural 
religion,  may  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
a  future  retribution,  may  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  may  even 
acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  morality,  may 
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revere  the  charaoter  of  Jesus  as  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
which  has  ever  been  presented  for  the  imitation  of  man,  — 
still,  this  alone  by  no  means  entitles  him  to  the  name  of 
Christian ;  he  may  make  no  pretensions  to  the  name  ;  he 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  deist.  In  a  word,  while 
I  dare  not  deny  the  Christian  name  to  any  who  may  claim  it, 
I  must  regard  as  unbelievers  all  who  professedly  disown 
Christ  as  their  religious  Teacher  and  reject  his  doctrines.  I 
consider  the  definitions  now  given  sufficiently  explicit  and 
accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion.  For 
I  leave  each  of  you  to  determine  for  yourself,  whether  you 
reject  Christ  and  Christianity,  and  whether  you  will  be  called 
an  infidel  or  a  Christian. 

n.     Grounds  of  Belief  in  Christianity. 

Christianity  is  embraced  on  several  different  grounds, 
which  I  will  now  consider.  Some  believe  on  the  evidence 
derived  firom  prophecy,  miracles,  hbtory,  the  effects, of  the 
gospel.  They  have  given  the  various  branches  of  the  argu- 
ment a  candid  examination.  They  have  carefully  weighed 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  fix>m  the  first  ages  to 
the  present  period.  They  have  arisen  from  their  thorough 
investigation,  firm  believers  in  the  divme  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Among  this  number  are  included  many  of 
almost  every  denomination.  This  is,  however,  peculiarly  the 
case  with  men  of  liberal  education.  Look  into  our  commu- 
nity, and  you  find  our  distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers, 
pby^cians.  professors,  and  scholars,  included  in  this  descrip- 
tion. In  this  section  of  our  country  you  can  scarcely  find 
an  exception  to  this  statement. 

2.  Some  believe  on  the  evidence  derived  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  They  have  searched  the  records  of  revelation 
with  patience  and  prayer.  They  have  often  perused  the 
artless  and  unstudied  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  They 
have  noticed  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  the  apostles,  on  the  resurrection  of  their  Mas- 
ter. They  have  deeply  studied  his  history,  his  works,  his 
words,  his  character.  They  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
unlettered  fishermen,  that  no  men  of  learning,  could  have 
described  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  unless  he  really  existed, 
discoursed,  conducted,  as  they  have  represented.  They  are 
fiimly  convinced,  from  his  life  and  death,  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  prophecies,  that  he  was  no  impostor  and  no  en* 
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thusiast.  They  discover  a  truth,  a  beauty,  a  sublimity  in 
his  religion,  which  elevates  it  above  any  earthly  origin.  And 
although  they  may  be  at  a  loss  how  to  refiite  all  the  cavils  t)f 
unbelievers,  they  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
Christianity  is  the  truth  of  God. 

3.  Some  believe  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness and  observation.  They  have  formed  Christian  charac- 
ters. They  have  learned  to  love  and  worship  their  heavenly 
Father.  They  have  imitated,  in  some  humble  degree,  the 
example  of  their  chosen  Master.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
live  soberly,  righteously,  godlily .  They  know,  from  their  own 
experience,  that  their  obedience  of  die  gospel  requisitions 
produces  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness.  They  also  know 
that  their  deficiencies  and  failings  give  them  more  or  less 
misery.  They  know  that  the  great  truths  of  revelation  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  essential  wants  of  their  nature. 
They  know  that  its  consolations  and  hopes  are  admirably 
calculated  to  keep  them  fix)m  iniquity,  to  stimulate  them  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  highest  degree  of  mental  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, to  support  them  under  their  trials  and  perplexities, 
and  to  comfort  them  under  the  severest  afflictions.  They 
know  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  able  to  sustain  the  soul  in 
the  hour  of  death  ;  for  they  have  seen  their  fiiends  leave  the 
world  in  joy  and  triumph.  And  although  they  are  ignorant 
on  many  subjects,  although  ihey  may  not  answer  all  the 
objections  you  bring  against  their  views,  yet  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the 
testimony  of  their  own  consciousness  and  observation; 
and  you  can  no  more  shake  their  fsuth  by  your  reasonings 
than  you  can  remove  mountains  by  means  of  them. 

4.  Some  believe  on  the  testimony  of  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced judges.  All  have  not  the  leisure  and  information 
necessary  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Christian  evi- 
dences, or  for  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  All  have  not  formed  Christian  characters.  Yet 
there  are  many,  who  are  not  included  in  either  of  the  other 
classes,  who  must  not  be  considered  unbelievers.  They  rest 
satisfied,  in  this  instance,  as  in  a  thousand  others,  with  the 
assurance  of  those  who  have  fairly  and  candidly  examined 
the  whole  subject.  Let  me  illustrate  this  assertion  by  an  ex- 
ample. Some  men  of  learning  have  studied  the  science  of 
astronomy.  They  assure  you  that  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  moves  round  the 
sun  once  a  year.     You  believe  these  and  similar  facts,  al- 
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though  contradicted  by  your  senses,  on  the  word  of  these 
learned  men.  Now  the  same  individuals  have  also  investigated 
the  science  of  religion.  They  express  their  firm  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Have 
they  any  stronger  motive  to  deceive  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former  ?  Are  they  not  as  well  qualified  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  presented,  in  the  one  instance  as  in 
the  other  ?  If  you  rely  on  their  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
fiicts  of  astronomy,  where  b  the  consistency  of  rejecting  their 
testimony  in  relation  to  Christianity  ?  There  is  none.  Many, 
however,  do  act  consistently,  and  believe  the  gospel  on  the 
word  of  competent  and  impartial  witnesses. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  Christianity  is  believed. 
All  these,  however,  may  not  be  known  to  everyone.  Some- 
times an  individual  is  influenced  by  the  first  three ;  sometimes, 
by  the  last  three ;  sometimes,  only  by  the  third  and  fourth ; 
according  to  his  education  and  habits  of  thought.  Even 
those  who  rely  simply  on  the  testimony  of  others  may  feel 
as  much  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  they  do  in 
a  thousand  other  facts  about  which  they  entertain  no  doubts. 
Every  believer,  however,  should  examine  both  the  external 
and  the  internal  evidence  for  himself;  and  especially  should 
be  form  a  Christian  character.  Then  his  &ith  would  rest 
on  a  rock. 

in.   Causes  of  Unbelief 

There  are  several  causes  of  infidelity,  which  I  will  now 
iUustrate.  Ignorance  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is  the 
principal.  Although  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  natural 
theology  and  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel  are  abun- 
dant, conclusive,  and  intelligible,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
Christian  parents  have  strangely  neglected  to  teach  any  por- 
tion of  them  to  their  children.  Although,  in  this  section  of 
our  country,  ample  means  are  provided  for  the  education  of* 
all  classes,  yet  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction  has 
seldom  been  introduced  into  our  schools  and  academies. 
Although  we  have  had  an  active  and  conscientious  clergy, 
in  whom  the  people  have  confided,  yet  they  rarely  in* 
structed  their  hearers  in  this  most  essential  subject.  Hence, 
the  great  mass  of  our  inhabitants  have  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity  without  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
OQ  whx)h  the  whole  &bric  of  our  religion  securely  rests; 
consequently,  scxne  of  the  number  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sophistical  arts  of  the  unbeliever. 
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2.  Ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  second  cause  of  un- 
belief. Although  we  have  had  them  "^in  our  houses  and 
perused  them  in  our  families,  although  we  have  heard  them 
read  in  our  schools  and  churches,  although  we  have  been 
familiar  with  the  sound  of  their  phraseology  from  infancy, 
although  we  profess  to  make  them  the  only  standard  of  our 
religious  faith  and  practice,  yet  it  is  a  most  lamentable  fact 
that  multitudes  have  arrived  at  maturity  without  any  correct 
understanding  of  their  contents.  Various  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result ;  their  being  written  in  languages  now 
dead ;  their  constant  allusion  to  manners,  customs,  and 
events,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted ;  the  incorrectness 
of  our  translation ;  its  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses 
without  any  regard  to  the  sense ;  the  common  practice  of 
reading  them  as  a  task  in  childhood ;  these  and  other  cir-  ' 
stances  have  greatly  conspired  to  render  them  obscure,  un- 
interesting, and  uninstructive.  Hence,  those  who  have  ob- 
tained but  a  slight  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  their 
truths  are  not  able  to  discern  their  beauty,  harmony, 
sublimity,  which  have  satisfied  thousands  of  their  divine 
origin ;  consequently,  some  are  easily  led  astray  to  infidelity. 

3.  The  want  of  a  Christian  character  is  the  third  cause  of 
unbelief.  Some  parents  suppose  that  their  children  come  into 
being  totally  depraved,  and  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  sin 
until  converted  by  the  special  influences  of  the  holy  spirit. 
They  have,  therefore,  neglected  to  cultivate,  in  their  tender 
years,  in  a  proper  manner  and  to  a  proper  degree,  the  peculiar 
graces  of  the  gospel.  Others,  who  believe  that  their  offipring 
are  bom  unpolluted,  have  not  adopted  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  preserving,  their  purity  and  innocence,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Others,  again,  who  are  truly  pious,  have  not  felt  qualified  to 
impart  religious  instruction  to  their  rising  families,  or  to  train 
them  to  the  duties  of  holiness.  And  there  are  a  still  larger 
number,  who  make  no  profession  of  religion,  and  who  are 
not  so  inconsistent  as  to  attempt  to  instruct  others  in  that 
which  they  do  not  themselves  possess.  In  our  schools  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Christian  education  of 
the  pupils.  The  clergy,  in  too  many  instances,  have  rested 
satisfied  if  the  Iambs  of  their  flocks  recited  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  The  consequence  of  all  this  past  neglect  is,  that 
multitudes  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  without  that  love 
to  God  and  Christ  and  man,  which  peculiarly  constitute  the 
Christian  character.    They  are,  thereforoi  destitute  of  that 
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experimental  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  which  may 
well  defy  the.  assaults  of  infidelity. 

4.  Want  of  consistency  in  receivmg  human  testimony  is 
the  last  cause  of  unbelief.  This  assertion  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  example.  *  Suppose  you  were  divided  into  two  parties 
OD  some  law  question.  You  ask  all  the  judges  in  the  common- 
wealth to  meet  and  hear  the  cause.  You  lay  before  them  all 
the  evidence  on  both  sides.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
they  give  a  unanimous  opinion.  They  declare  that  the  case 
*  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  that  any  jury  on  earth,  who  should  be 
governed  by  the  common  principles  of  evidence,  must  return 
a  certun  verdict.  Would  either  party  carry  the  question  into 
court  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  you  have  obtained  the 
candid  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  legal  gentlemen,  who 
could  have  no  motive  to  deceive  you.  Very  welL  These 
same  individuals  have  examined  the  evidence  for  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  They  have  given  the  opposers  of  the 
truth  a  fair  and  patient  hearing.  They  assure  you  that 
Christianity  is  true ;  and  that  any  jury  on  earth,  infidel  or 
Christian,  must  give  a  verdict  in  its  favour,  if  governed  in  their 
decision  by  the  conmfion  principles  of  evidence.  This  is  the 
well  known  fact  in  relation  to  all  our  judges.  Now  why  do 
you  not  abide  by  their  unanimous  decision,  in  the  latter  case 
as  well  as  in  the  former  ?  Are  they  any  more  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, or  have  they  any  stronger  motive  to  deceive  others, 
in  the  last  mstance  than  in  the  first  ?  No.  Here,  then,  is  a 
glaring  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  many  who  have  looked 
only  at  one  side  of  the  question  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

Such  are  the  causes  of  infidelity.  More  or  less  of  the 
number  exist  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  unbelievers.  Some- 
times all  are  combined  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  and  some- 
times only  a  part.  But  to  find  a  pei'son  who  has  thoroughly 
examined  both  sides  of  the  evidence  for  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  who  has  a  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  who  is  possessed  of  a  Christian  character, 
who  acts  consistently  in  relation  to  human  testimony,  and  who 
yet  is  an  unbeliever,  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

IV.     Occasions  of  Infidelity ^ 

There  are  several  occasions  of  unbelief,  which  I  will 
briefly  mention.  Unreasonable  claims  for  the  Bible  have  occa- 
noned  some  to  reject  all  revelation.  They  have  heard 
Christian  preachers  affirm  that  )ftll  parts  of  the  Hebrew  iok} 
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Christian  Scriptures  were  given  by  special  divine  inspiration, 
that  every  word  b  inspired,  and  that  no  errors  are  to  be  found 
in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  They  have  opened 
the  sacred  records,  and  discovered  some  sentiments  which 
could  not  have  emanated  from  our  heavily  Father,  and 
some  mistakes  and  discrepancies  which  could  not  have  been 
dictated  by  the  infinite  Jehovah.  Instead  of  giving  up  the 
indefensible  theory  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration,  as  thou- 
sands of  believers  have  done,  they  have  very  unreasonably 
discarded  the  whole  volume,  without  any  proper  examination, 
and  taken  sides  with  the  infidel. 

2.  Irrational,  absurd,  and  inhuman  doctrines  have  occaskmed 
some  to  renounce  all  religion.  They  have  heard  opinions 
advanced  for  Christian  truth,  which  contradicted  the  clearest 
dictates  of  reason  and  experience,  which  outraged  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  paternal  character  of  God.  Instead  of  discard- 
ing these  as  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  like  thousands  of 
our  best  Christians,  they  have  very  unwisely  rejected  the 
blessed  gospel  itself,  without  any  satisfactory  investigation  of 
its  pages,  and  united  with  the  anti-christian. 

3.  The  fanatical  extravagancies  of  Christians  have  occa- 
sioned some  to  reject  Christianity.  They  have  witnessed  the 
disgraceful  scenes  sometimes  exhibited  in  a  modem  revival. 
They  have  heard  the  heated  rhapsodies,  the  unscriptural  de- 
nunciations, and  the  unreasonable  requisitions  of  some  of  the 
leaders  —  their  artful  contrivances,  their  disingenuous  man- 
agement, and  their  shameful  practices.  They  have  become 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  want  of  common  sense,  can- 
dour, lK>nesty ,  and  charity,  often  manifested  on  such  occasions. 
Instead  of  denouncing  these  as  the  delusions  of  misguided 
zealots,  like  thousands  of  every  denomination,  they  have 
very  hastily  condemned  religion  itself,  and  given  their  influ- 
ence to  the  cause  of  infidelity. 

4.  Deception  in  religious  experience  has  occasioned  some 
to  renounce  Christianity.  They  have  passed  through  a  r^ 
vival.  They  have  been  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  sor- 
row. They  have  been  excited  with  song  and  triumph. 
They  have  related  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  their  con-, 
version.  They  supposed  the  work  of  reformation  was  ac- 
complished. They  expected  to  find  the  performance  of 
every  Christian  duty  easy  and  delightful.  But  after  a  short 
interval,  their  unnatural  elevation  has  departed.  The  same 
tutea,  the  s9ifie  propensities^  the  same  babitSi  whkh  they 
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possessed  before  their  supposed  regeneration,  remain  and  are 
active.  They  find  that  they  have  been  deceived.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  correcting  their  previous  notions  by  more  just 
views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  like  thousands  of  Christians, 
they  have  very  strangely  denounced  all  religion  as  a  delusion, 
without  knowing  anything  of  its  real  character,  and  taken 
up  arms  with  the  enemies  of  revefeition. 

5.  The  unchristian  temper  and  conduct  of  misguided  be- 
lievers have  occasioned  some  to  condemn  Christianity.  They 
have  known  individuals  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  made 
worse  by  a  supposed  conversion, —  who  became  less  kind, 
a&ctionate,  and  amiable, — manifested  much  self-righteous- 
ness, spiritual  pride,  and  uncharitableness,  —  became  ex- 
clusive, bigoted,  and  gloomy ,—- neglected  many  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  life^  and  frowned  on  its  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Others,  who  have  made  great  professions,  have  been 
guilty  of  various  crimes,  such  as  dishonesty,  unkindness,  li- 
centiousness. These  unchristian  dispositions  and  actions  of 
self^leceived  and  imperfect  believers  have  influenced  the 
opinions  of  some  who  were  lookers-on  respecting  religion  it- 
self. Instead  of  condemning  what  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  like  thousands  of  his  worthy  disciples, 
they  have  very  inconsistently  rejected  an  essential  good  on 
account  of  its  occasional  abuses ;  and  aimed  a  death-blow  at 
that  religion  which  is  their  best  friend. 

6.  The  disputes  of  Christians  have  occai»oned  some  to  op- 
pose revelation.  There  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
believers  on  many  important  topics  of  religion.  Each  indi- 
vidual feels  confident  that  his  views  are  both  true  and  valuable. 
Hence,  various  books  are  published  on  the  points  in  dispute. 
Some  individuals,  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  such  dis- 
cussions, consider  all  such  waitings  as  weak  or  injurious. 
Tliey  do  not  examine  them  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
argument  on  either  side.  They  are  carefiil  to  notice  all 
manifestations  of  an  improper  spirit,  and  all  offensive  and 
severe  personalities.  They  conclude  that  all  this  trifling  is 
designed  to  keep  the  people  in  a  quarrel,  and  to  secure 
money  for  the  authors.  Instead,  therefore,  of  regarding  re- 
ligious controversy  as  necessary,  and  all  unchristian  remarks 
as  blamable,  like  thousands  of  every  denomination,  they 
have  very  unjustly  turned  against  all  revealed  truth,  and 
j(wied  hands  with  its  violent  opposers. 

7.  Erroneous  instruction  in  diildhood  has  occasioned  some 
lo  renounce  Cbristianity,    Th^y  were  early  taught  catechisms 
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and  human  lormularies.  They  were  induced  to  believe  that 
certidn  opinions  were  essential  to  the  gospel.  In  after  years 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  scriptural  foundation  for 
many  doctrines  which  they  had  considered  most  precious. 
They  have  experienced  a  most  heajrt-sickening  disappoint- 
ment. '!^ey  have  been  almost  ready  to  accuse  their  teach- 
ers of  wilful  deception.  Jnstead  of  rejecting  these  human 
additions  and  errors,  like  thousands  who  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  similar  predicament,  they  have  neglected  further 
investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  most  un- 
reasonably united  with  anti-cfaristians. 

8.  Modem  Universalism  has  occasioned  some  to  renounce 
the  gospel.  They  adopted  irrational  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion. This  became  necessary  in  order  to  exclude  the  doctrine 
of  fiiture  retribution  from  the  Scriptures.  These  principles 
destroyed  all  evidence  of  a  future  existence.  They  acted  in 
consistency  with  their  modes  of  sophistical  reasoning.  They 
rejected  all  revelation.  This  is  the  testimony  of  some  who 
were  once  active  members  of  that  denomination,  but  who  are 
now  among  the  leaders  of  the  infidel  party.  Had  they 
adopted  correct  principles  of  interpretaticm,  admitted  the 
doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  fiiture  state,  and  cul- 
tivated piety  b  their  own  hearts,  as  some  of  the  number  have 
done,  they  would  at  this  very  time  belong  to  the  company  <^ 
consistent  believers. 

9.  Personal  depravity  has  occasioned  some  to  deny  the 
truth  of  all  religion.  Either  they  were  avaricious,  and  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  Christianity  because  its  institutions  re- 
quired some  pecuniary  aid  for  their  maintainance ;  or  they 
have  been  actuated  by  a  love  of  singularity,  a  pride  of  opin- 
ion, a  consummate  vanity,  or  an  inveterate  prejudice.  ELither 
they  were  unprincipled,  and  wished  for  a  license  to  indulge 
their  vicious  propensities ;  or  they  were  abandoned,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  themselves  believe  what  they  hoped  might 
prove  true.  From  all  these  classes  the  ranks  of  unbeUevers 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

10.  The  exertions  of  infidels  themselves  have  occasioned 
many  to  join  in  opposing  the  Christian  religion.  These  in- 
dividuals have  exhibited  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
They  have  published  papers,  pamphlets,  books,  in  no  small 
quantities ;  and  they  have  spread  them  through  the  commu- 
nity with  great  industry.  They  have  urged  them  upon  the 
attention  of  the  young,  the  credulous,  the  uneducated,  the 
unguarded,  the  unprincipled.    They  have  talked  long  and/ 
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plausibly  with  those  over  whom  they  could  exert  an  influ- 
ence, and  represented  their  own  happiness  as  completed  by 
the  renunciation  of  the  Bible.  They  have  lectured  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  ;  and  what  with  sophistical  reasonings 
and  bold  assertions  and  sneering  ridicule,  they  have  made 
many  proselytes  to  their  cold  and  heartless  system  of  belief. 

jAJl  these,  I  call  occasions  of  infidelity,  and  not  caiises ;  for 
if  the  individuals  who  have  taken  sides  with  the  unbeliever 
had  been  well  instructed  in  the  gospel  and  its  evidences,  if 
they  had  possessed  a  Christian  character,  and  acted  with  con- 
sistency in  relation  to  human  testimony,  they  could  not  have 
been  driven  from  a  belief  in  Christianity  by  the  errors,  or 
fellies,  or  vices,  of  its  misguided  fiiends.  They  would  have 
done,  as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  the  world  have  done,  —  rejected  every  thing  irrational, 
unscriptural,  and  immoral,  and  still  held  fast  to  the  eternal  and 
onchangeable  truths  of  Jehovah. 

V.     Infidelity  in  this  Country. 

Almost  every  variety  of  opinion  prevails  among  modem 
unbelievers.  This  I  learn  from  your  papers,  books,  lectures, 
and  conversation.  While  some  profess  to  have  no  belief  in 
God,  others  seem  to  entertain  correct  notions  of  the  univer- 
sal Father.  While  some  pretend  to  have  no  faith  that  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  lived,  others  consider  him 
either  an  imposter  or  an  enthusiast.  While  some  hold  to 
a  future  state  of  righteous  retribution,  others  have  no  expec- 
tation of  another  life.  While  some  consider  the  soul  material 
and  mortal,  others  regard  it  as  spiritual  and  immortal.  While 
some  condemn  the  Scriptures  as  a  forgery  and  an  imposition, 
others  suppose  they  were  written  generally  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  While  some  confound  all  moral 
distinctions  and  ridicule  virtue  and  vice  as  mere  unmeaning 
words,  others  bestow  no  small  praise  on  the  code  of  Christian 
morals.  Many  are  unable  to  make  any  clear  statement 
mther  of  what  they  believe  or  disbelieve.  If  they  can  put 
down  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ministry,  their  object 
would  be  accomplished.  In  short,  there  is  no  agreement 
in  sentiment  whatsoever  among  unbelievers. 

2.  There  are  various  degrees  of  education  among  modem 
tmbelievers.  •  In  this  section  of  our  country,  infidelity  is  prinr 
cipally  confined  to  individuals  of  very  moderate  information. 
Some  of  the  number  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  igno-' 
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lant ;  while  others  have  obtained  a  smattering  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  ja  superficial  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
sciences.  With  these  small  attdnments,  they  are  able  to 
make  considerable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  unlettered. 
In  all  New  England  I  do  not  know  a  person  of  thorough 
education  and  a  truly  virtuous  character  who  b  willing  to  be 
called  an  infidel.  As  we  proceed  south  and  west,  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  Although  in  those  regions  many  of 
the  least  educated  belong  to  your  party,  there  are  also  some 
of  the  better  educated.  The  latter  have  never  given  their 
attention  to  Christianity  itself  or  to  its  evidences.  They  have 
beard  and  read  sentiments  which  believers  pronounced  evan- 
gelical, and  these  they  have  unhesitatmgly  rejected  as  cruel 
and  irrational.  Whenever  liberal  and  correct  views  of  re- 
ligion have  been  presented  for  their  acceptance,  they  have 
given  them  a  cordial  welcome.  If  we  are  but  faithfiil  to  Chris- 
tianity, many  of  this  number  will  cease  to  be  ranked  among 
the  opposers  of  revealed  truth. 

3.  There  is  likewise  a  great  variety  of  character  am(»ig 
unbelievers.  Many  have  received  their  education  under 
Christian  influences.  The  virtues  they  have  imbibed  from 
early  instruction  and  fix)m  Christian  example  remain  in  some 
vigour.  Others,  again,  have  no  moral  principle  to  deter  them 
fix)m  iniquity.  Public  opinion  is  their  standard  of  duty.  So 
long  as  they  can  gain  property  and  secure  popularity,  they 
remain  contented.  If  we  take  into  the  account,  as  we  ought, 
in  making  this  estimate,  all  who  denounce  religion,  we  shall 
include  a  multitude  of  the  most  abandoned.  For  whoever 
knows  anything  of  tliis  subject  and  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  truth,  must  admit  that  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the 
whole  body,  of  profligates  and  criminals,  are  secret  or  open 
unbehevers.  Their  want  of  conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  that 
gospel  which  they  condemn  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  vice  and 
wretchedness.  I  mention  this  merely  as  a  well-known  feet, 
and  not  as  an  unmanly  taunt.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  no 
doubt  that  infidelity  naturally  and  necessarily  tends  to  sin 
and  misery  in  this  world.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
all  experience. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  unbelievers  in  our  country.  For  in  the  first  place^ 
they  have  not  organized  themselves  into  societies,  and  have 
never  published  any  statistics  of  their  party.  •  They  have, 
indeed,-  occasionally  boasted  of  the  spread  of  their  views,  but 
in  many  instances  without  foundation.    In  the  second  place^ 
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a. change  is  constantly  going  on  in  their  ranks ;  for  either 
some  religious  excitement,  or  some  affliction,  or  some  ex- 
amination of  evidence,  or  some  view  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  unbelief,  is  constantly  bringing  individuals  back  to  the 
Christian  fold.  Judging  from  considerable  personal  observa- 
tion and  much  inquiry,  I  think  that  some  Christians  have 
magnified  their  strength  far  beyond  the  truth,  while  others 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  There  have  always 
been  more  or  fewer  unbelievers  in  every  Christian  land. 
Sometimes  they  have  found  it  politic  to  keep  silence  and 
pass  for  Christians,  and  at  others,  they  have  found  no  incon- 
venience in  declaring  their  infidelity.  Thb  is  peculiarly  the 
case  at  the  present  moment.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  speech 
is  enjoyed  by  all  classes ;  and  since  every  religionist  may 
state  and  defend  his  beUef,  the  irreligious  exercise  the  same 
right  with  the  greater  confidence  and  security.  I  rejoice  that 
thev  have  thrown  off  their  disguise,  and  taken  their  stand  as 
anti-christians.  We  now  know  our  opposers,  and  can  adapt 
our  teachings  to  their  necessities. 

Such,  unbelievers,  is  a  briefstatement  of  facts  respecting  the 
nature,  causes,  and  occasions  of  infidelity.  Their  coirectness 
will  not  be  doubted  bv  those  who  know  themselves  and  the 
religious  condition  of  those  around  them.  My  way  b  now 
I^epared  for  a  more  direct  examination  of  your  mode's  of 
reasoning. 

B.  Whitman. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


A  DissertaHon  on  Native  Depravity,     By  G.  Spring,  D.  D. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  omn  readers  that  Dr.  Spring  is  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
considers  himself  a  "  consistent  and  thorough-going  Calvinist." 
He  has  made  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  ninety-three  pages  on  the 
sobject  of  Native  Depravity.  His  object  in  this  book  appears  to 
be  two-fold :  first,  to  controvert  the  theory  "  advocated  at  New 
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H^ven  and  Andover ; "  and  second,  to  state  and  defend  the  o{d 
Calvinistic  doctrine  as  he  understands  it.  From  this  publicar 
tion  we  learn  several  facts  of  importance  respecting  the  progress 
of  truth.  A  few  of  the  mostprominent  we  shall  extract  for  the 
information  of  our  readers.  From  the  following  quotations  it  will 
be  seen  how  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity  has  been  dis- 
carded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  denomina- 
tion :  — 

<<The  first  assault  upon  the  doctrine  of  Native  Dejmyity  was  finom 
the  New  Haven  school,  and  in  their  own  covered  way  to  the  field. 
Some  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  high  standing,  ana  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  began  to 
speak  with  an  indefiniteness  and  looseness  on  this  subject,  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accustomed.  They  were  not  prepared  either  to 
defend  or  deny ;  but  their  minds  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  painful 
hesitation.  They  cotdd  not  tell ;  they  did  not  know,  what  the  Bible 
taught  in  relation  to  the  native  character  of  our  fallen  race.  Ask 
them  whether  men  are  bom  sinners,  and  they  would  tell  you,  We  do 
not  know.  Ask  them  whether  infants  possess  any  moral  character, 
and  they  would  reply,  fVedonot  know.  Ask  them  whether  they  are 
accountable  beings,  and  they  would  tell  you,  fVe  do  not  know.  Ask 
them  whether  they  need  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  answered,  We  do  not  know.  Ask 
them' what  becomes  of  infants  when  they  ^e,  and  they  said,  We  do 
not  know.  Ask  them  whether  death  in  relation  to  infants  is  by  sin, 
and  they  will  say.  We  do  not  know. 

^  But  this  period  of  hesitation  and  skepticism  has  gone  by.  The 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Native  Depravity  is  now  boldly  deniedL  Plain 
and  palpable  efforts  arc  now  made  in  a  number  of*^  reviews  of  the 
works  of  Bellamy,  Edwards,  and  D wight,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
set  aside  their  views  on  this  and  other  kindred  doctrines.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  it  has  been  unhesitatingly  maintained,  that  all 
mankind  are  bom  destitute  of  moral  character,  and  are  neither  holy 
nor  sinful ;  that  though  they  are  destitute  of  original  righteous- 
ness, they  are  fi*ee  from  sin,  and  have  no  moral  corruption  of  nature 
or  propensity  to  evil;  that  they  are  perfectly  innocent;  that  they, 
have  no  more  moral  character  than  animals ;  and  that  they  come  into 
existence  in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was  before  his  fiill,  and  in 
which  the  holy  child  Jesus  was  when  he  was  bom  in  the  manger."  — 
pp.  3-5. 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  We  are  very  glad  to  learn  from 
so  good  authority  that  the  distinguished  Professors  at  New 
Haven  and  Andover  have  at  last  adopted  our  views  on  this  in^ 
portant  subject.  But  how  do  these  gentlemen  explain  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  have  usually  been  quoted  by  Calvinists 
in  support  of  the  old  doctrine  of  depravity  ?  Let  Dr.  Spring 
answer :  — 

^  Their  exposition  of  them  83rmbolizes  with  the  exposition  which 
has  always  been  given  by  writers  of  the  Pelagian,  Arminian,  and 
Unitarian  schools.    Turnbull,  Taylor,  Whitby,  Priestley,  Bel^iam, 
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and  Ware,  have  no  controversy  with  the  theology  of  New  Haven,  or 
the  Biblical  Professor  at  Andover,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  instructions 
of  God's  Holy  Word  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Native  Depravity. 
We  have  deeply  regretted  this,  and  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  ex* 
posed  as  it  is  to  this  unhallowed  temerity.  But  it  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  some  gentlemen  are  throwing  off  the  mask,  and  avowing  their 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  sentiments.^  —  pp.  33, 34. 

This  is  also  good  news.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  An- 
dover, New  Haten,  and  Cambridge  are  united  on  the  important 
subject  of  human  depravity.  May  the  time  be  near  when  the 
views  of  the  Professors  shall  also  coincide  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  Grod  and  his  Son.  But  is  Dr.  Spring  willing  to  remain  united 
with  his  heretical  brethren  1  Hear  his  own  remarks  in  answer  : — 

<^  To  me  it  appears  that  this  and  kindred  doctrines  ought  to  draw  a. 
dividing  line  between  ministers  and  churches.  Nor  is  the  church  safe 
without  this  division.  Much  as  I  mourn  over  the  fact  in  one  view,  in 
another  I  rejoice  at  it  Though  I  have  seen  enough  of  a  divisive 
spirit  to  bewail  divisions ;  though  I  have  peculiar  reasons  to  lament  it ; 
though  I  have  many  a  time  said,  with  the  prophet,  *■  Wo  is  me,  my 
mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife ! '  and  though  I  love 
old  attachments  and  old  friends ;  I  may  not  consult  considerations  of 
this  sort,  at  the  expense  of  material  and  Hmdamental  truth.  I  sigh 
for  union  and  peace  in  God's  long  disjointed  and  contending  heri- 
tage, but  not  with  the  loss  of  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  word.  It 
Fould  be  criminally  deceitful  to  profess  to  unite  with  men  and  meas- 
ures whose  views  and  influence  obviously  tend  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  retard  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  The  unwea- 
ried assiduity  with  which  this  error  is  diffused  calls  for  wakeful  effort 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  spirii  with  which  it  is  disseminated  is  in- 
dicative, vainly  indicative,  of  triumph.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a 
bold  and  vaunting  spirit,  and  has  treated  the  doctrine  of  Native  De- 
pravity and  other  kindred  doctrines  as  though  they  were  some  latent 
part  of  mystical  Babylon,  which  must  certatrdy  and  soon  come  down. 
Let  ministers  and  churches  look  about  them.  Let  them  read  and  in- 
vestigate. And  let  him  that  readeth  understand.  Let  the  ministers  of 
oar  own  beloved  but  bleedin?  church,  especially,  stand  firm  and  erect 
in  their  defence  of  the  truth  of  God  and  their  attachment  to  our  in- 
valuable standards ;  let  Presbjrteries  be  firm  and  faithful ;  let  all 
watch  and  pray  for  more  of  the  spirit  of  their,  divine  Master ;  and  un- 
less he  designs  to  bring  upon  us  days  of  deep  darkness,  these  moral 
pollutions,  which  already  begin  to  corrupt  our  revivals  and  lead  away 
our  youthful  professors,  will  soon  disappear."  —  pp.  83,  84. 

This  is  certainly  consistent  with  Orthodox  usage,  to  call  a 
man  a  heretic  the  moment  he  rejects  one  article  of  the  human 
creed  or  **  invaluable  standards,"  and  exclude  him  fi'om  Christian 
fellowship.  But  what  influence  have  these  rational  and  scri]>- 
tural  views  of  depravity  exerted  on  the  Orthodox  churches? 
Hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Spring  :  — 

**  It  was  with  the  denia]  of  this  doctrine  that  the  errors  of  the  once 
evangelical  churches  in  New  England  began.    Let  the  history  of 
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Unitarianism  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  the  history  of  this  contro- 
versy, afl  it  has  been  developed  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  published 
at  New  Haven,  be  our  comment  on  this  remark.  Let  the  histoiy  of 
the  Christian  church  in  all  ages  speak,  and  it  will  speak  the  same 
lan^age.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  Native  Depravity  has  been 
demed  or  called  in  question,  there  all  the  discriminating  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  or  soon  will  be  loosely  taught,  and  a  kind  of  religion 
prevail  very  diverse  from  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  and,  as  we  juo^, 
from  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  We  know  this  suggestion  is  indig- 
nantly repelled.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  I  mive  taken  not  a 
little  pains  to  ascertain  the  state  of  vital  piety  and  the  character  of  the 
revivals  of  religion  in  those  churches  and  institutions  where  this  error 
prevails,  and  the  result  is  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  error  is  fraught 
with  mischievous  consequences  to  the  souls  of  men.  This  single  doc- 
trine of  Native  Depravity  will  be  found  to  lie  near  the  basis  of  all  the 
differences  between  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
consistent  and  thorough-going  Calvinista,  on  the  other." 

Is  this  the  very  fact?  We  dare  not  deny  the  assertions  of  one 
who  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  not  room  hx  further  quotations  on  these  points,  bot 
must  hasten  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  very  peculiar  belief  of 
our  author.  What,  then,  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Spring  respectr 
ing  Native  Depravity  ?     I  will  present  his  own  language :  — 

*^  Every  child  of  Adam  is  a  smtur,  and  from  the  moment  be  becomes 
a  child  of  Adam.  He  may  not  be  a  sinner  in  the  eye  of  men,  but  he 
is  a  sinner  at  heart  and  in  the  raght  of  God.  .  •  •  He  is,  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  creation,  capable  of  possessing  a  moral  character;  and  is, 
from  his  nature,  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  under  a  law  which  he 
either  obeys  or  transCTesses.  If  his  moral  feelings  are  not  ri^ht, 
they  are  wrong ;  and  !f  he  is  not  a  holy  and  virtuous  being,  he  is  a 
sinner." 

"  By  the  wise  appointment  of  a  righteous  God^  this  primitive  sin 
[of  Adam]  constituted  all  his  posterity  sinners.  When  he  fell,  pros- 
pectively considered  they  fell ;  and  from  the  moment  of  his  apostacy, 
the  entire  race,  of  every  age  and  every  condition,  down  to  tfa* 
last  infant  that  should  be  bom  on  earth,  rose  up  to  the  view  of  the 
Divine  mirid  as  lost  and  ruined  by  their  iniquity.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  first  apostacy  introduced  the  race." 

^  There  are  several  texts  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  opposite 
doctrine,  and  distinctly  to  affirm  the  innoctnct  of  infanta.  But  is  it 
80  ?  I  affirm,  confidently,  there  is  not  one  in  all  the  Bible !  .  .  • 
God  is  not  bound  injustice  to  save  them ;  and  whether  he  saves  the 
whole  or  a  part,  he  saves  them  as  a  matter  of  mere  mercy,  through 
the  blood  of  his  Son.  .  .  .  They  are  bom  in  sin.  They  partake  of 
the  same  sinning,  corrupt  nature  with  their  parents.  From  the  crowns 
of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  they  are  full  of  wounds  and 
bmises  and  putrefying  sores,  that  have  not  been  bound  up,  nor  molli- 
fied with  ointment  Their  hearts  are  fiiU  of  evil,  and  in  them  there 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.  They  are  estranged,  from  the  womb  ;  they 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speakmff  lies.  Their  poison  is 
uke  the  poison  of  a  serpent.    It  is  as  natural  for  them  to  sm  as  it  is 
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for  the  sting  of  a  serpent  to  be  poisonous.  They  are  under  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God,  and  there  is  no  redemption  for  them  but  through 
the  propitiation  of  his  only  Son.  What  spectacle  is  more  affecting 
than  an  immortal  being  entering  upon  its  only  probation  with  such  a 
character  ?  Every  time  you  look  upon  a  little  child  or  a  sleeping  in- 
fant, you  see  —  what?  An  apostate  sinner;  man  fallen;  human 
nature  in  ruins.  When  you  clasp  your  fond  babes  to  your  bosom, 
well  may  solicitude  and  compassion  find  a  dwelling  within  your  heart. 
With  all  these  lineaments  of  intelligence  and  of  beauty  and  amiable- 
ness,  they  are  dead  in  sin.  That  warm  heart  that  trembles  and  beats 
at  your  side  beats  iniquity  and  death.''  —  pp.  10, 17, 19,  34,  52, 87. 

And  these  are  the  little  children  whom  Jesus  took  in  his 
arms  and  blessed !  and  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ! " 
But  to  proceed. 

^  All  sin,  whether  in  infants  or  adults,  is  without  excuse.  Who 
will  say  that  sinful  emotions  in  an  infant  mind  are  not  criminal  ?  Who 
has  not  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  more  deeply  humbled  before  God  for 
haying  been  a  sinner  from  his  birth  ?  An  enlightened  conscience 
never  originated  the  excuse  that  men  are  less  guilty  because  their 
ffoilt  commenced  with  their  existence.  For  one,  i  have  no  such  re- 
nige,  no  such  cause  for  self-gratulation  and  self-complacency,  that  the 
time  was  when  I  was  not  a  sinner.  Nor  is  my  Native  Depravity  my 
misfortune  merely,  but  my  fault  Sure  I  am  that  I  stand  condemned 
at  the  bar  of  God  for  my  Native  Depravity.  Every  sin  deserves 
God's  wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come."  — 
p.  87. 

We  trust  we  have  given  sufficient  quotations  to  satisfy  our 
readers.  We  could  present  many  more,  equally  revolting  and 
horrid,  not  to  say  irrational  and  unscriptural.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  controvert  this  novel  theory.  The  Professors  at  New 
Haven  and  Andover  will  attend  to  this  business.  An  answer 
to  the  Dissertation  is  already  announced,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  obtain  and  notice.  It  is  well  to  know  what  our  Or- 
thodox brethren  are  doing  among  themselves. 

B.  Whitman. 


A  Discourse  on  Education.     Delivered  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.     By  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Wylie  is  president  of  Bloomington  College,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana.  He  was  removed  from  Washington  College  in 
Pennsylvania  to  this  situation  about  five  years  since.  He  was 
then  regarded  by  all  denominations  as  the  ablest  Presbyterian 
divine  west  of  the  mountains.  He  was  invited  by  the  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  two  Houses  to  deliver  a  discourse 
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on  this  subject  before  the  Legislature.  His  performance  gave 
very  general  satisfaction,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives two  thousand  copies  H^re  published,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  At  the  time  of  its  delivery  there  were 
many  complaints  concerning  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author. 
He  was  accused  by  the  more  rigid  of  several  sects  of  being  a 
Unitarian,  of  preaching  nothing  but  Christian  morals,  of  keeping 
back  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  see  how  he 
addressed  the  assembled  wisdom  of  Indiana  oq  the  subject  of 
religion. 

^  We  have  seen  already  that  morals  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
seminaries.  Now  morals  have  ever  been  considered  as  standmg  in 
close  and  intimate  connexion  with  religion ;  and  did  time  permit  us 
farther  to  pursue  our  analysis  of  tlie  principles  and  laws  of  human 
nature,  we  mi^ht  easily  show  that  man  is  constitutionally  formed  by 
nature  to  be  religious.  He  is  a  religious  being,  in  the  same  sense 
that  he  is  a  sentient  or  a  rational  being.  His  senses  sometimes  de- 
ceive ;  yet  still  he  is  sentient  Reason  may  mislead  him ;  yet  he  is 
rationaL  So  his  religion  may  be  wrong ;  yet  he  is  religious.  Some 
men  have  professed,  and  no  doubt  very  honestly  attempted,  to  disbe- 
lieve their  senses ;  but  nature  proved  too  strong  for  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  submit,  in  practice,  to  the  government  of  that  evidence 
which,  in  theory,  they  denied.  Others  have  attempted  to  reject  all 
kind  of  religious  belief;  but  with  as  little  success.  Wherever  there 
is  an  appetite,  it  must  have  food ;  and  the  mind  will  cleave  to  error 
rather  than  to  blank  nothing.  A  mysterious  and  awful  impression  of 
an  overruling  Power  has  been  found  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  This 
impression  is  the  elemental  principle  of  all  religion ;  and  ought  to  be 
cherished  and  directed,  that  is  to  say,  educated,  not  destroyed. 

"  But  here  Ues  the  difficulty.  Our  population  is  divided  into  sects 
almost  as  distinct  as  the  re^ons  whence  they  came  ;  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  add,  that  between  uiese  sects  there  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
1  will  not  say,  that  entire  harmony  wliich  ought  to  characterize  the 
followers  of  Him  who  wished  those  only  to  be  recoffmsed  as  his  disci- 
ples who  should  be  distinguished  by  their  mutual  love,  but  even  that 
degree  of  forbearance  which  we  look  for  among  all  men  who  are  not 
actually  engaged  in  a  state  of  war.  Ramjed  under  the  names  of  their 
respective  parties,  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  illiberality, 
bigotry,  and  mutual  hatred.  Yet  they  all  rail  against  infidelity !  How 
inconsistent!  For  if  what  they  act  (for  I  care  not  for  a  mere  profes- 
sion,) be  Christianity,  I  should  like  to  know  what  harm  there  is  in 
bein^  an  infidel,  or  now  much  farther  a  man  removes  himself  from  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  by  adopting  the  behef  that  he  is  not  bound  to 
hate,  vilify,  and  calunmiate  his  fellow  for  not  belonging  to  the  same 
religious  partjr  with  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this 
rancorous  spirit  of  sectarian  zeal  is  more  prevalent  here  than  else- 
where ;  but  where  it  does  exist  among  us,  I  perceive  it  goes  to  greater 
lengths  and  exists  in  a  state  of  more  vigorous  activity.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  This  region  is  considered  as  vacant  space^  and 
all  are  in  haste  to  occupy  it,  each  sect'  with  its  own  peculiar  tenets, 
before  it  shall  be  occupied  by  others.  For  sectarianism  has  a  very 
strong  propensity  to  propagate  itself.  Urged  by  this  procreative 
instmct,  it  is  perpetually  seeking  where  it  may  deposit  its  seminal 
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principles,  which  future  care  may  cherish  into  life  ;  and  nothing  exas* 
perates  it  so  much  as  to  be  baffled  in  these  attempts. 

"  Now  there  is  no  better  or  surer  preventive  of  the  many  evils 
which  flow  from  the  prevalence  of  this  vile  and  odious  spirit  than  tQ 
give  to  morality  and  religion  their  proper  place  in  a  system  of  libera) 
public  instruction.  If  you  would  exclude  little  ideas  from  the  mind, 
fill  it  with  great  ones.  If  you  would  furnish  your  sons  with  proper 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  give  them  the  capacity  to  view 
his  works.  If  you  would  teach  them  what  true  religion  is,  send  them 
direct  to  the  Bible,  qualified  and  prepared  to  horn  over  its  sacred 
pages  the  lights  of  literature  and  science.  If  you  would  not  have 
them  dogmatical  and  obstinate  in  their  opinions,  let  them  know  how 
cOiers  have  thought  and  reasoned.  In  short,  if  you  would  have  them  pre- 
served from  every  illiberal  bias,  and  made  gentlemen.  Christians,  and 
▼aluable  members  of  society,  store  their  minds  with  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  let  them  become  conversant,  as  far  as  practicable^  with  the 
whole  round  of  science.  Then  will  they  see  how  confined  are  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  compared  with  the  infinitude  of  things 
which  lie  beyond,  and  be  modest ;  tnen  will  they  contemplate  the  stu- 
pendous grandeur  of  that  almighty  Om:,  who  made  all  thmgs  and  with 
whom  arc  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  be  hum- 
ble ;  and  then  will  they  learn  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  be 
more  ready  to  make  allowances  than  to  censure  and  condemn. 

**  The  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some,  that  because  there 
are  so  many  different  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  because 
there  is  found  so  much  of  bigotry  and  illnature  connected  with  these 
notions  in  the  practice  of  those  who  entertain  them,  the  safest  way 
would  be  to  banish  all  religion  entirely  from  our  schools  and  semina- 
ries of  leaminij.  But  would  this  be  practicable  ?  Would  it  be  desira- 
ble ?  *  Sectarianism ! '  cries  one  ;  *  our  youth  will  be  corrupted  by 
sectarianism ! '  But  who  are  you  that  give  the  alarm  ?  Have  you 
no  religious  opinions  ?  *  Yes ;  but  ours  are  right  and  all  others 
wrong.*^  Modest  enough.  But  others  will  say  the  same  in  turn ;  and 
there  is  no  infallible  pope  to  decide  between  you.  *  Let  us  have  no 
opinions  on  religion,  then,'  exclaims  another.  And  who  shall  be  the 
teachers,  and  what  books  shall  be  read  ?  *  Such  as  are  in  favour  of  no 
opinions.'  Then  they  must  be  blank  books,  and  blank  teachers.  *  Be 
it  so.  Let  atlieists  bo  our  professors.'  What!  an  atheist  teach 
astronomy  ?  or  chemistry  ?  or  mental  philosophy  ?  The  stars  in  their 
course  would  fight  against  him ;  the  gases  would  prove  him  mad ; 
the  economy  of  the  human  faculties  would  convict  him  an  idiot  The 
thin^  is  impossible.  All  men,  consequently  all  teachers,  have  their 
(^imoiis  on  religion.  And  something  on  the  subject,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, will  be  taught.  But  if  it  were  practicable,  would  it  be  desira- 
ble for  young  men  to  be  educated  without  religion  ?  Shall  no  prayers 
be  offered  in  their  hearing  to  the  Father  of  Lights  ?  Shall  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  receive  no  homage  from  the  young  ?  His  heavenly 
doctrine  no  commendation  from  their  instructors  F  Shall  we  quote 
Socrates,  and  not  Paul  ?  Demosthenes,  and  not  Isaiah  ?  Pindar,  and 
not  David  ?  Seneca,  and  not  Jesus  ?  The  public  may  say  so,  if  it 
please  them ;  but  when  they  do,  the  day  and  date  of  the  prohibition 
will  be  the  day  and  date  of  the  country's  doon^.  Is  there  no  middle 
course  ?  Certainly  there  is.  Let  our  youth  be  taueht  to  fear  God 
md  keep  his  commandments ;  but  let  their  teachers  be  enlightened, 
Hbenl-o^ded  men,  ^  of  science,  and  they  win  find  em^oymont 
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• 
enough  for  themselves  and  their  pupils  on  congenial  subjects,  and  be 
under  no  temptation  to  lead  them  into  the  dark  and  thorny  wilderness 
of  mystical  theoloj?y.  > 

*'  When  many  foolish  and  disgusting  practices  become  connected 
with  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  or  when  many  trivial  and  doubtAil 
tenets  are  magnified  into  articles  of  faith,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
abundant  matter  for  disputation ;  and  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
attending  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that,  while  the  unreflecting  many 
attach  great  importance  to  trifles,  others  will  be  tempted  to  discard 
the  whole.  For  when  truth  and  error,  things  grave  and  things  ludi- 
crous, are  blended  together,  it  is  easier  at  once  to  throw  ail  overboard 
than  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  This,  then,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  danger  of.  the  times.  Thus,  because  some  observe  one  day 
sacred,  ana  some  another,  others  are  for  having  no  Sabbath ;  because 
some  are  bigoted,  others  will  be  skeptical;  because  it  cannot  be 
agreed  among  the  dificrent  sects  whobe  creed  is  the  best,  others  are 
for  discarding  all  creeds  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  education,  because  all 
cannot  perfectly  coincide  on  all  points  of  religious  doctrine,  it  is 
thought  best  bv  many  that  there  should  be  no  points.  I  will  quarrel 
with  no  man  about  his  religious  belief;  yet  I  very  much  question  the 
prudence  and  policy  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  such  a  course.  One 
man  prefers  beef,  anothci  pork ;  one  cabbage,  another  potatoes.  Shall 
I,  therefore,  eat  nothing  ?  Of  the  difierent  roads  leading  to  a  given 
point,  it  is  disputed  which  is  best  Shall  I,  therefore,  take  neimer  ? 
One  of  my  neighbours  lives  in  a  brick  house ;  another  prefers  a 
frame.  Shall  I,  therefore,  live  out  of  doors  ?  Shall  I  advocate 
anarchy,  till  politicians  have  determined  what  sort  of  government 
is  to  be  preferred  ?  In  all  these  cases  men  uniformly  decide  that 
something  is  better  than  nothing.  And  in  religion,  it  is  surely 
better  to  have  some  error  than  no  truth.  Only  let  us  be  careful  not 
to  impose  our  views  of  truth  upon  others.  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  but  let  him  not  cherish  such  preiudices 
against  those  who  diflcr  from  him  as  preclude  tlie  exercise  of  char- 
ity, and  lead  to  the  calling  of  hard  names,  misrepresentations,  and 
every  species  of  unreasonable  opposition.  No  man  who  gives 
himself  up  to  such  a  spirit  can  be  a  real  Christian,  however  confident 
be  may  be  in  his  pretensions  and  the  soundness  of  his  experience. 
And  were  the  alternative  proposed  to  my  choice,  whether  to  stand  at 
the  final  and  decisive  judgment  wliich  awaits  us  all,  in  the  condition 
of  such  a  Christian,  or  in  that  of  the  moderate  infidel,  who  takes  his 
views  of  duty  and  of  the  character  and  government  of  God  from  nature 
alone,  I  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter.  For,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  such  an  infidel,  such  an  illnatured  Christian  as  can 
allow  no  mercy  for  others  need  expect  none  for  himself.  Yet,  in 
guarding  against  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  let  us  beware  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  of  laying  aside  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrmes 
of  revealed  religion.  Tlie  sanctions  of  moral  duty  which  are  discover- 
able by  the  light  of  nature  alone  have  but  little  practical  influence  on 
the  philosopher,  and  none  at  all  on  the  multitude.  The  urgency  of 
present  temptation  is  too  powerful  for  the  abstract  reasoning  of  the 
mere  moralist  Conscience  would  be  but  a  feeble  monitor,  if  men 
could  silence  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  and  the  tribunal  of  feeble  opinion 
would  be  both  corrupted  and  despised,  were  it  not  for  that  more  awfiil 
tribunal  which  is  erected  at  the  entrance  of  another  world.  The 
Bword,  too,  of  the  civil  magistrate  would  interpose  an  unavailing  obsta- 
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cle  in  the  way  of  the  transgressor,  were  it  not  for  that  ahnighty  Ann 
which  holds  the  thunderbolt,  ready  to  be  launched  against  the  head  of 
the  ffuilty-  Besides,  who  would  care  to  struggle  3ux)ugh  the  thou- 
sana  dimculties  which  beset  the  path  of  virtue,  and  forego  the  present 
advantages  which  not  seldom  are  found  on  the  side  of  vice,  were  he 
not  cheered  and  supported  by  the  thought  that  he  is  not  left  alone  in 
a  world  forsaken  of  God,  but  that  He  is  the  witness  of  his  conduct,  and 
will  compensate  his  losses  and  reward  his  labours  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  ?  For  my  part,  fellow-citizens,  my  mind  is  decided  on  this 
sabject.  Education  without  reli^on  is  worse  than  none ;  and  this 
legislature,  I  thank  God,  are  neither  strong  enough  to  compel  me, 
nor  rich  enough  to  bribe  me,  to  enter  a  semmary  within  whose  walls 
religion  may  not  find  a  place.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  insinu- 
ating, by  tins  declaration,  even  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  ex- 
ists in  tnis  respectable  body,  or  any  member  of  it,  a  disposition  such 
as  would  prompt  to  such  a  course.  But  I  wish,  on  this  occasion  as  on 
every  other,  to  be  candid,  explicit,  and  unreserved.'*  —  pp.  15-18. 

These  are  noble  sentiments.  We  respect  the  moral  courage 
which  could  present  them  to  such  an  audience.  And  when  we 
remember  the  reputed  Orthodoxy  of  the  author,  and  know  that 
he  is  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion, we  much  admire  their  genuine  liberality.  His  views  on 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  are  equally  bold, 
sooQd,  and  valuable.  Some  of  our  college  presidents  this  side 
of  the  mountains  might  be  benefited  by  their  cordial  adoption. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  there  is  a  want  of  good  taste  in  some 
of  the  illustrations  we  have  quoted ;  but  we  consider  such  an 
objection  as  altogether  out  of  place.  If  you  wish  to  produce 
any  efiect  upon  an  audience,  you  must  be  distinctly  understood. 
You  must  not  expect  that  refinement  in  an  assembly  of  western 
legislators  which  you  may  find  in  the  halls  of  a  university. 
That,  surely,  is  the  best  style  for  anad  dress,  which  best  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  of  the  author ;  and  we  heartily  wish  this 
fundamental  rule  were  more  sacredly  regarded  by  all  public 
speakers. 

The  Bloomington  College  is  well  endowed,  leaving  lands  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  not  quite 
one  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  yet  productive.  With  such  a 
president  the  institution  must  prove  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the 
whole  state,  and  even  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

B.  Whitman. 
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FarewrU  Sermon.     By  Rev.  Wells  Bushnell,  [late  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.] 

'  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  general  character  of  this 
sermon,  and  nothing  which  would  have  led  us  to  notice  it,  but 
for^a  single  paragraph  which  it  contains.  This  passage  is 
somewhat  curious  as  being  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west  are  pleased  to 
speak  of  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
worth  the  quoting. 

"  I  have  no  fear  that  any  of  you  who  have  been  bom  from  above 
will  ever  be  left  to  reject  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel — such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — the  supreme  divinity 
and  vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ — the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  No  true  Christian,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
ever  rejects  any  of  these  vitally  important  truths  of  Christianity,  or 
continues  any  length  of  time  in  doubts  about  them ;  yet  Christians 
may  not  be  as  much  alive  to  their  importance  as  they  ought  to  be  — 
they  mav  not  look  upon  those  who  reject  them  to  be  in  as  great  daiH 

ger  as  they  are  actually  in Now  I  would  solemnly  warn 

you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  any  kind  of  com- 
promise in  religious  matters  with  those  who  hold  and  inculcate  the 
soul-ruining  sentiments  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  Let  not  the 
senseless  cry  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecution  prevent  you 
from  calling  that  system  of  reli^on  by  its  right  name,  viz^  a  refined 
kind  of  deism  —  absolute  infidehty  —  another  gospel  —  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  a  damnable  heresy.  Be  assured,  Unitarianism,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  such  is  its  adaptation  to  the  depraved  hearts  of  men, 
will  gain  ground  among  you,  unless  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth 
continue  to  bear  their  united  and  solemn  testimony  against  it  Only 
let  the  sentiment  become  common  amon^  the  Orthodox,  that  it  is 
possible  for  Unitarians  to  be  true  Christians,  and  to  be  saved,  while 
relying  upon  that  system,  and  the  mischief  that  will  follow  no  tongue 
can  tell.  When  mat  fatal  hour  arrives,  (I  pray  God  it  may  never 
come,)  then  will  the  glory  have  departed  from  all  your  churches  — 
then  will  all  right  regard  for  the  holy  truth  of  God  be  absent,  and  the 
consequences,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  will  be  fearful !  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  bear  testimony  against  this 
arch-delusion.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  me  what 
verdict  may  be  passed  by  some  on  my  motives  for  giving  this  last 
warning  and  testimony  against  Unitarianism.  I  appeal  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  their  judgment,  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Cfu^t,^^ 

There  are  certain  among  us  who  will,  doubtless,  regard  thb  as 
quite  spiceless  and  insipid.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  men's  pal- 
ates can  become  so  depraved  that  nothing  should  have  power  to 
gratify  them  short  of  the  poisoned  reputation  of  their  brethren. 
As  for  Mr.  Bushnell,  we  are  sorry  that  he  should  have  felt 
occasion  thus  to  appeal  from  human  judgment  as  to  his  motives 
in  defaming  Unitarians ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  equal  concern 
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for  him  in  view  of  what  we  deem  the  certainty  that  his  appeal 
will  hardly  avail  for  his  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  actual 
defamation,  however  intended,  G.  Nichols. 


An  Essay  on  Demoniacs,     By  Plain  Truth. 

The  author  of  this  production  has  not  seen  proper  to  let  his 
name  appear  on  the  title-page.  We  understand,  however,  that  it 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  graduated  at  Andover  about 
seven  years  since/  and  is  now  settled  in  the  ministry  over  an  Or* 
thodox  society  in  Connecticut.  The  essay  Consists  of  thirty- 
two  closely  printed  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Adams  at  Amherst.  The  writer  has  investigated  this 
important  subject  for  himself,  and  has  dared  to  give  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  to  the  public,  although  they  coincide  with  the 
views  usually  maintained  by  Unitarians.  His  arguments  are 
scriptura],  his  style  perspicuous,  his  reasoning  conclusive,  and 
his  spirit  Christian.  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  for 
general  circulation  on  this  question,  and  we  hope  the  publishers 
will  supply  our  booksellers  in  this  vicinity.  One  or  two  extracts 
i|ill  show  some  of  the  obstacles  which  a  lover  of  truth  has  to 
encoonter  in  this  land  of  free  inquiry. 

"  I  have  offered  this  essay  to  most  of  the  periodicals  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  none  of  them  have  independence  enough  to  publish  it ;  and 
therefore  I  do  it  myselC  I  well  know  that  the  easiest  way  to  pub- 
lic favour  is  to  write  for  some  partv ;  and  that  it  is  attended  with  not  a 
VJtOe  danger  for  a  man  to  think  for  niinself,  and  publish  what  he  does 
think,  without  regard  to  prevailing  opinions.  I  do  not  expect  to 
please  any  party,  and  shall  probably  be  frowned  upon  by  most  I  have 
a  higher  object  than  to  please,  and  that  is,  to  establish  the  meaning  of 
Scnptore.  If  I  suffer  in  consequence  of  this,  I  hope  to  take  it  pa- 
tiently. I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  much  of  any  man's  time,  and  conse- 
qaentiy  have  adopted  for  my  motto,  *  Brevity  and  perspicacity.' 

"  Professor  Stuart  has  said  that  he  can  overthrow  this  essay  *  a» 
tasUy  as  he  can  perform  a  sum  in  addition.'  He  has  promised  to  do 
it,  and  I  hope  he  wilL  I  think,  too,  he  is  under  obligation  to  do  it ;  for, 
previous  to  1826,  he  declined  giving  his  pupils  any  instructions  upon 
this  subject,  because  he  did  not  understand  it ;  tiiough  now  it  is  '  a 
torn  in  addition.' 

^  I  have  no  interest  in  the  views  here  presented.  If  they  are  not 
coirect  I  shall  rejoice  in  seeing  the  errors  detected ;  and  sIiaII  gladly 
lelinqoish  any  position  when  convinced  that  it  is  wrong." 

We  would  recommend  to  Unitarian  ministers  to  distribute 
iStds  essay  among  their  people.  It  contains,  within  a  small  com- 
pass, all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  and,  coming  from 
an  Orthodox  minister,  will  not  be  likely  to  excite  any  fears  in 
tbe  minds  of  the  most  timid  and  wavering.  B.  Whitbian. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  letter  with  the  first  number  of  the  periodical.  I  am 
truly  glad  you  have  undertaken  the  work.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  what 
you  intend  it,  a  work  for  the  people.  The  complaint*  has  been  that  the 
writings  of  Unitarians  have  not  been  adapted  to  the  community  at  large, ' 
but  to  the  educated ;  and  there  has  been  too  much  ground  for  it ;  and  hence 
the  reproach  thrown  on  this  faith,  that  it  wants  power  over  the  comilioti 
mind.  Some  cautions  are  needed  to  your  greatest  success.  Whilst  the 
work  is  plain  and  forcible,  it  must  be  fitted  to  raise  and  refine  the  reader. 
We  cannot  be  too  plain,  siniple,  direct ;  but  when  we  consider  that  our 
object  iH,  to  make  men  like  God,  to  bring  them  to  the  adoration  of  Infinite 
Goodness,  to  sympathy  with  the  pure  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christy 
to  hunger  and  thirst  for  perfection,  to  conflict  with  all  sin,  we  must  see 
that  the  beneficence  and  grandeur  of  our  purpose  require  us  to  abstain 
from  the  coarse  style  of  partisanship  so  common  in  tlie  political  and  re- 
ligious world.  I  want/orr«,  much  more  than  any  of  us  have.  I  prefer 
even  homeliness  to  pointless,  spiritless  elegance.  I  only  want  that  the 
ferce  and  homeliness  should  spring  from  and  express  a  noble,  geneTow 
concern  for  the  mass  of  men,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  sublime  principlea 
of  Christian  truth  and  virtue. 

I  like  the  tone  of  your  first  number,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine it.  I  \rish  you  would  give  your  readers  a  new  impulse  in  regard  to 
the  great  object  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  that  is,  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
a  deep  reform  in  all  classes  of  society,  in  all  parties  and  sects,  ana  a  new 
and  faithful  application  of  Christian  principles  to  all  the  relations,  employ- 
ments, pleasures,  studies  of  life.  The  spirit  of  rtformation  is  what  we  all 
need  to  lenm,  practise^  teach,  and  spread  around  us.  The  present  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  snould  be  a  burden  and  grief  to  us  all.  We 
want  a  body  of  Christians  who  will  comprehend  the  condition  and  wants 
of  society  as  has  never  been  done  yet,  and  who  will  devote  themselves, 
their  hearts,  time,  substance,  lives,  to  its  n^generaUon.  As  far  as  your 
work  can  create  this  spirit  it  will  be  invaluable.  Indeed,  I  know  notning 
which  would  do  us  so  much  eood.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  about 
to  expose  and  withstand  the  infidelity  which  now  exists  among  us.  This 
is  the  kind  of  operation  I  desire.  Wishing  you  a  divine  blessing,  I 
truly  your  friend.  * 


THE    UNITARIAN    CHURCH    IN    MEADVII^LE,   FENNSTLVANIA. 

Although  to  many  of  our  readers  the  name  of  Meadville  has  long  been 
quite  familiar,  and  the  village  itself  has  been  regarded  with  inter- 
est on  account  of  the  Unitarian  church  established  there,  yet  it  may 
be  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of  others,  that  it  is  a  flourishing  and 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  little  town,  with  a  population  of  about  thSteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Those  of  our  New  Ensland 
friends  who  have  chanced  to  visit  it  remember  it  with  much  deli|^ 
of  which  the  recollection  of  the  truly  generous  hospitality  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  pure  Christianity  in  that  region, 
and  has  since  stood  foremost  in  its  support,  constitutes  by  no  means  a 
■mall  part    To  the  able  writings  of  this  gentleman,  not  less,  cer- 
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tainly,  than  to  his  very  liberal  pecuniary  contributiona,  does  the  Uni- 
tarian society  of  Meadville,  under  God,  owe  its  present  prosperity, 
and  its  existence  even.  After  several  years,  earnest  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  such  as  few  among  the  clergy  have  ever  bestowed,  having 
become  clearly  convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  he  at  once  resolved  on  giving  them  his 
public  testimony.  Of  the  obloquy  attending  such  a  profession  in  that 
region,  at  that  time,  few  among  us  have  any  just  conception.  From 
the  pulpit  and  from  the  press  a  torrent  of  personal  abuse  and  invective 
was  immediately  poured  out  upon  him.  That  from  the  pulpit  he  sat 
and  calmly  listened  to,  pitying  it.  To  that  from  the  press  he  replied, 
by  enterinff  at  once  upon  an  exposition  of  the  grounos  of  his  faith,  in 
a  series  of  strong  articles,  following  one  upon  another,  week  after 
week,  through  a  space  of  many  months.  For  a  long  period  he  stood 
alone.  But  at  length  the  public  mind,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Num- 
bers became  converted  to  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  soon  Unitarian 
preaching  was  procured.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  18^, 
that  constant  preaching  could  be  obtained.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  a  society  was  regmarly  organized  under  Rev.  Mr.  Feabody,  since 
of  Cincinnati.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Peabody,  a  monthly  peri- 
odical was  also  commenced,  ^  The  Unitarian  Essayist,"  which  was 
supported  for  two  years,  chiefly  b^  the  contributions  of  the  gentleman 
above  alluded  to ;  when  it  was  discontinued,  through  want  of  leisure 
in  the  principal  contributor — to  the  exceeding  regret  of  those  who 
were  in  the  practice  of  perusing  its  able  articles,  and  who  knew  how 
eagerly  it  was  sought  after  through  a  wide  circuit 

From  the  period  of  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  the  Mead- 
ville  church  has  continued  to  grow  rapidly;  the  congregation,  lat- 
terly, having  usually  numbered  nearly  two  hundred ;  among  whom,  it 
is  a  cheering  fact,  are  to  be  reckoned  (not  to  speak  invidiously,)  afuU 
proportion^  at  the  least,  of  the  truly  intelligent  and  devout  of  the 
village.  For  some  months,  since  Uie  deaUi  of  its  late  lamented 
minister,  Rev.  A.  Brigham,  the  church  has  been  without  a  pastor. 
We  rejoice  to  learn,  thaX  it  has,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  pros- 
per ;  the  pulpit  having  been,  meantime,  supplied  by  a  reader.  W ith- 
m  a  few  weeks,  however,  it  has  succeeded  in  engaging  Rev.  A.  D. 
Wheeler  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Brigham.  We  would  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  the  first  to  sustain  the  sole  office  of  pastor 
to  this  society — his  predecessors  having  united  with  tliis  office  that 
of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to.  Afler  Mr. 
Brigham's  decease,  some  difficulty  having  been  anticipated  in  respect 
to  procuring  a  person  to  fill  both  offices,  the  society  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  pastor  who  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  their  interests ; 
and  raised  at  once  for  this  object  the  very  liberal,  and,  for  that  region, 
ample  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  —  We  cannot  too  heartily  com- 
mend the  efforts  by  which  this  church  has  been  established.  May  the 
eaounple  be  emulated,  as  it  deserves. 

GHiould  this  notice  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  al- 
luded to  as  the  founder  of  the  Meadville  church,  we  trust  he  will  par- 
don the  liberty  we  have  taken.  When  so  many,  all  over  the  country, 
who  are  of  us,  nevertheless,  through  fear  of  man,  hesitate  to  avow  their 
•entunents,  and  join  openly  with  us,  and  this  to  the  incalculable  injury 
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-of  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  world's  best  interests,  such  [examples 
are  needed. 

We  conclude  tliis  somewhat  protracted  notice  with  a  short  extract 
firom  a  letter,  dated  Bleadville,  Dec.  12, 1833.  After  some  remarks 
respecting  the  general  anxiety  which  was  then  felt  among  the  people 
to  obtain  a  pastor,  the  writer  proceeds : 

"  I  have  been  reading  them  Channing  for  several  Sabbaths.  They  lis- 
ten with  breathlet«s  attention  ;  it  is  really  inRpiriiig.  There  are  more  or  less 
strangers  present  every  time;  they  cannot  resist  Channing,  but  always 
come  to  hear  the  snecond  part  of  a  diKroursc.  What  might  not  a  gpod 
minister  do  here  just  now  f — The  Sunday-school,  too,  is  verv  interesting. 
As  soon  as  the  woutiier  will  permit  we  shall  have  meetings  o^tho  Sunday- 
school  tearhers.  Those  little  associations  keep  the  society  together,  and 
make  Unitarianisni  appear  so  interesting  that  there  is  a  great  curiosity 
among  others  to  hear  what  it  is,  and  to  draw  near  its  blaze,  which  they 
seem  to  quit  reluctantly." 


U5ITARIA5ISM    IX   DETROrT. 

Extract  of  a  LeUer  dated  Detroit,  December  lltk,  1833. 

"  Your  prospectus  of*  The  Unitarian  '  came  duly  to  hand  some  weeks 
since.  Its  presence  was  greeted  by  our  small  though  devoted  band,  like 
a  herald  in  the  wilderness.  Be  assured  it  could  not  have  come  in  a  better 
time.  Kev.  Mr.  Vieq>ont  [of  Boston]  had  Just  been  amone  us,  and  the 
impress  of  his  gifted  mind  was  still  vivid.  You  have  probably  heard  that 
he  was  compelled  to  preach  in  the  court-room  of  our  capitol,  from  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  our  Orthodox  brethren  to  admit  such  a  heretic 
into  their  pulpits.  But  discouraging  as  this  was,  and  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  cc;ntre  of  the  city,  he  was  listened  to,  on  the  first  evening, 
by  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  An  unfortunate  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  public  notice  prevented  a  similar  fulness  on  the  next  evening.  One 
thing  is  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Piernont's  was  the  first  Unitarian  sermon 
ever  preached  in  Michigan.  We  linve  a  paper  circulating  Ibr  the  signa- 
tures of  such  as  are  independent  enough  to  avow  their  real  sentiments. 
<*  You  see  I  have  obtained  some;  names  ibr  your  periodical.  Its  circulation 
in  this  community,  and  tiie  consecjuent  dissemination  of  the  liberal  princi- 
pies  it  is  intended  to  inculcate,  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  a  Unitarian  society  before  many  months.  You  may  be  assured  of  my 
utmost  exertions  in  its  behalf.  The  names  below  are  all  influential  ones. 
"  I  know,  and  feci  every  day,  tlie  unpopularity  of  Unitarian  ism  in  the  west. 
I  am  aware  that  in  a  nrofrssional  jioint  of  view  I  gain  nothing.  But  what 
is  all  this,  contrastea  with  the  time-serving,  slavish  fear  that  chains  a 
man  to  silence,  bec4iuse,  if  he  speaks,  he  wars  with  the  multitude  ?  I  shall 
act  independently,  fearlessly,  come  what  may." 

«  So  long  as  Unitarian^}  are  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  (and,  thank 
God!  it  is  not  rare  in  our  infant  churches,)  there  is  nothing  to  feai; 
the  truth  must  prevail. 


Installation.  —  January  1st.  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  was  installed  as  pss> 
tor  of  the  First  Congregiitional  Society  in  Cambridgeport.  Sermon  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Briggs  of  Lexington. 

07  T%r  importance  to  the  interests  of  Christianity  that  all  movements  rf» 
fecting  thevroffress  of  truth,  tcfuererer  thrtj  may  otcur,  should  be  genarJUf 
fcnmcn,  inducts  the  Editors  earnestly  to  sotlcit  the  communication  oj  articles 
qf  intelligence  on  this  subject. 


THE  UNITARIAN. 
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Christianity  a  Imiversal  Religion, 

**  The  field  is  tbe  world.''  — Jenw  Christ. 

The  founders  of  ancient  religious  systems  were  contented 
if  they  could  procure  the  allegiance  of  single  nations,  and 
seem  to  have  considered  their  systems  strictly  national,  — 
not  as  fitted  for  universal  adoption.  Jesus  Christ  first  de- 
veloped the  noble  plan  of  a  universal  religion.  And  we  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  his  mission,  that,  while  this  grand  conception  appears 
never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  ancient  philosopher, 
statesman,  or  priest,  it  should  have  inspired  the  soul  and 
directed  the  unremitted  labours  of  a  poor  and  iUiterate  peasant 
in  an  obscure  and  unenlightened  comer  of  Asia.  This  idea 
of  uniting  all  men  as  to  their  highest  and  most  permanent  in- 
terests, too  vast,  too  majestically  simple  for  the  human  mind, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  attribute  to  divine  wisdom.  God, 
through  Christ,  has  promulgated  a  system  of  religion  which 
he  designs  for  men  of  all  nations  and  ages,  and  which,  we  think, 
must  on  examination  commend  itself  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  purpose,  —  and  not  only  so,  but  as  the  only  known  religion 
which  is  fitted  to  become  universal.  We  propose  to  point  out 
some  of  those  characteristics  of  Christianity  which  adapt  it 
for  universality,  and  which  authorize  the  hope  that  it  will  one 
day  subject  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the  world  to  the  Redeemer's 
sceptre. 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  Christianity  which  we  shall 
mention  is  its  adaptation  to  human  nature. 
■  The  founders  of  other  religions  have  proceeded  upon  the 
presumption  that  all  is  not  right  in  human   nature,  —  thait 
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nil  man's  innate  appetites  and  propensities  are  not  equally 
innocent,  —  that  not  only  his  own  evil  creations,  but  a  great 
part  of  his  Creator's  work  is  to  be  undone.  Thus,  some 
systems  have  required  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  by  re* 
nouncing  the  gratification  of  those  appetites  which  were  im* 
planted  for  the  preservation  of  our  being ;  others,  the  surren- 
der of  domestic  and  social  pleasures  in  themselves  innocent 
and  even  virtuous ;  others,  the  confinement  and  degradation 
•of  that  mind  to  which  God  has  assi<rned  no  field  narrower  than 
immensity,  no  limit  short  of  his  own  eternity.  Now 
Christianity  attempts  no  such  change.  It  takes  human 
nature  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  tlie  Creator,  and  recog- 
nises all  its  appetites,  instincts,  propensities,  and  powers  as 
good  in  themselves  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  good.  It 
aims  not  to  defeat,  but  to  promote,  the  healthful  develope- 
ment  of  every  principle  of  our  nature.  It  establishes  an 
equilibrium  and  a  mutual  subordination  among  all  its  con- 
stituent portions.  It  does  for  it  the  same  service  that  is  per- 
formed for  the  vegetable  world  bv  tlie  united  influence  of  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  the  shower,  which  do  not  pervert,  but  aid 
■and  complete,  tlie  designs  of  nature. 

Man  is  an  animal  being.     He  has  appetites  and  functions 
'which  fit  him  for  a  residence  in  the  material  world  and  the 
*  enjoyment  of  material  pleasures.     Clirist  does  not  require  the 
reckless  renunciation  of  tlicse  pleasures,  and  of  their  medium, 
•the  body.     He  barely  enjoins  temperance,  which  is,  in  fact, 
tlie  dictate,  the  demand,  of  nature.     For  without  it  health 
cannot  be  preserved;  without  it  the  zest  of  novelty  must 
soon  be  lost ;   without  it  a  tenijwrary  cessation  of  sensual 
enjoyment  is  misery.     And  Christ  has  farther  sliown  himself 
the  iriend  of  human  nature  by  assigning  to  the  body,  with  its 
appetites,  funotions,  and  pleasures,  its  appropriate  rank  and 
sphere  of  usefulness.     He  has  taught  us  that  the  body  is  the 
appointed  means  of  spiritual  discipline  and  improvement,  in- 
ferior to  the  mind  in  dignity,  subject  to  its  control,  unes- 
sential to  its  existence  or  its  happiness.     He  tlius  attaches  to 
dt  that  relative  value  which  will  prompt  his  disciples  to  seek 
its  gratifications  without  inordinate  anxiety,  to  enjoy  them 
temperately,  and  to  forego  or  resign  them  cheerflilly.     He 
thus  makes  it  subservient  to  tlie  devolopement  and  cultivation 
of  man's  intellectual   and  moral  powers,  and  therefore  tlie 
means  of  attaining  more  dignified  and  purer  enjoyments  than 
those  of  which  a  merely  sentient  "being  is  susceptible.     Thus 
isChristianity  perfectly  adapted  to  man's  annual  nature. 
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Again,  man  is  a  social  being.  He  is  bom  a  member  of 
society,  with  numerous  social  connexions  and  interests.  He 
is  endowed  with  social  afTections  and  sympathies.  Christ 
does  not  demand  the  abandonment  of  society,  the  dissolution 
of  those  bonds  which  connect  us  with  our  brethren,  and  a 
monastic  seclusion  firom  those  whose  friendship  makes  our 
joy.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  aids  the  designs  of  nature,  by 
multiplying  common  interests,  by  cutting  off  the  sources  of 
jealousy  and  alienation,  and  subjecting  social  intercourse  to  the 
comprehensive  law  of  universal  love.  He  bids  us  regard 
each  other,  not  as  co tenants  of  the  earth,  but  as  coheirs  of 
heaven,  —  not  as  fellow-iravellers  for  a  few  days,  but  as  com- 
panions for  eternity,  —  not  as  strangers  casually  connected, 
but  as  children  of  the  same  Father.  He  shows  us  that  those 
distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  are  so  apt  to  alienate 
men  from  eacii  other,  are  not  and  from  their  nature  cannot  be 
essential ;  that,  with  respect  to  their  far-reaching  and  all- 
important  relations  with  God  and  eternity,  the  king  and  his 
meanest  subject,  the  proprietor  of  millions  and  the  beggar 
at  his  gate,  are  on  the  s<mie  level.  He  spreads  over  those 
sins,  which  are  so  apt  to  alienate  us  from  our  brethren,  the 
mantle  of  charity.  He  establishes  self-love  as  the  measure 
of  brotherly  love.  And,  finally,  he  forbids  us  to  look  to 
death  as  the  termination  of  our  social  relations ;  but  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  that  those  friendships  which  Christian  love 
here  cements,  will  be  formed  anew  aod  cherished  forever  in. 
the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Now  it  is  undeniable  thai 
the  interruption  of  our  social  connexions,  while  our  social 
sympathies  and  wants  remain,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  human  misery  ;  and  that  our  nature  demands, 
some  bond  of  union  over  which  space,  time,  sin,  and  death 
can  have  no  power.  This  bond  we  have  seen  that  Chris-, 
tianity  supplies,  and  it  is  therefore  adapted  to  man  as  a  social 
being. 

Further,  man  is  an  intellectual  being..  He  has  powers 
which  qualify  him  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Christ  does  not  repress  the  efforts  of 
mental  power,  and  chain  the  mind  down  to  a  few  beggarly 
elements  of  knowledge  or  to  an  implicit  faith  in  a  few  unin-. 
telligible  propositions.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  mind.  By  making  the  body  subservient  to  it^. 
he  removes  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  improvement,  and  fur- 
nisheis  it  with  im  active  and  effective  instrument  for  the  ac-». 
qubition  of  knowledge  and  strength.     He  regulates  those 
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violent  passions  which  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  intel* 
lect^  and  thus  render  it  incapable  of  systematic  or  permanent 
effort.  He  concentrates  all  the  energies  of  the  soul  on  the 
noblest,  tlie  most  fruitful,  the  most  interesting  objects.  He 
presents  the  great  truths  which  relate  to  the  spuit,  to  God, 
and  to  eternity,  as  the  subjects  of  contemplation  and  in- 
vestigation ;  and  (as  tlie  mind  cannot  but  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  attributes  of  its  usual  tofrics  of  thought,)  he 
forms  it  to  an  ever-increasing  resemblance  to  its  divine  Source 
and  Prototype.  Where  do  we  behold  greater  mental  power 
or  higher  mental  elevation  than  in  St.  Paul  ?  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  his  intellectual  endowments  thus  pre- 
eminent, when  he  was  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  He  gives  us  tlie  secret  of  his  greatness,  when  he 
says,  "  This  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  fortii  unto  those  things  which  are  be- 
fore, I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  tlie  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus."  '•  This  one  thing  I  do/'  It  was  this 
concentration  of  purpose  and  effort  for  a  noble  and  worthy 
object  that  added  strength  and  vigour  to  his  mind.  And  since 
his  day,  who  have  displayed  the  greatest  mental  power? 
Has  it  not  been  Christian  patriots,  pliilanthropists,  and  mar- 
tyrs? And  why  has  it  been  so?  Simply  because,  whatever 
tney  have  done,  they  have  had  constantly  before  them  one 
prime  object  of  pursuit,  to  which  they  liave  immediately  or 
indirectly  consecrated  all  their  powers  and  efforts,  —  because 
they  have  had  the  noblest  themes  of  contemplation,  the  high- 
est sphere  of  duty,  the  strongest  motives  to  vigorous  and  per- 
severing exertion.  And  if  Christianity  thus  developes,  con- 
centrates, and  perfects  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  surely 
adapted  to  man  as  an  intellectual  being. 

Finally,  man  is  a  moral  being.  He  is  capable  of  choosing 
for  himself  a  standard  of  action,  and  of  regidating  his  conduct 
by  it.  Christ  does  not  confound  moral  distinctions,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  requiring  mental  assent  to  his  doctrines  or 
the  mechanical  performance  of  unmeaning  ceremonies.  He 
establishes  a  safe  and  immutable  standard  of  action,  that  is,, 
the  will  ©f  God  as  made  known  by  nature,  Providence,  and 
revelation.  This  is  a  test  by  which  we  have  the  means  of 
trying  eveiy  moral  quality,  habit,  and  action.  For  God  has  not 
left  himself  without  a  witness  in  nature;  the  course  of  his  Pro- 
vidence distinctly  shows  what  modes  of  conduct  meet  his: 
approbation,  and  what,  his  displeasure ;  and  the  commands  and: 
prohibitions  of  his  revealed  word  extend  to  every  degartmeA^ 
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of  human  life.  Christ  has  also  sanctioned  this  standard  of' 
action,  by  showing  that  adherence  to  it  is  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing true,  permanent,  eternal  happiness,  while  he  who  departs 
from  it  sins  against  his  nature,  his  happiness,,  his.  soul.  And,, 
above  all,  he  has  given  the  heart-stricken,  penitent  the  hope  of 
pardon  and  acceptance  from  a  Father  whci  receives  from  his 
fiail  children  contrition  and  sincerity  in  lieu  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence. Now  what  man,  in  a  moral  poini;  of  viqw,  most  needed, 
was  a  perfect,  immutable,  universal  standard  of  action,  such 
moral  sanctions  as  should  make  \drtue  every  manfs  highest 
interest,  and  th^  hope  of  pardon  for  past  o^cnces  upon  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  And  Christianity,,  by  supplying  this 
standard,  these,  sanctions,  this  blessed  hope,  evinces  its  adap- 
tation to  man's  moral  nature. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  Christianity  is  alike  adapted  to 
man's  nature  and  wants  as  a  sensual,  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  being.  But  human  nature  is  one  and  the  same  every- 
where ;  it  everywhere  exhibits  the  same  frailties  and  feeb  the 
same  wants.  And  therefore  Christianity,  so  far  as  regards  its 
adaptation  to  that  nature,  and  its  power  of  remedying  those 
frailties  and  supplying  those  wants,,  is  fitted  to  become  a 
universal  religion. 

But  in  an  inquiry  of  this,  kind,  we  should  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  man  is.  placed  a3  well  as  his  abstract 
aature.     And  this  leads. us  to  remar}(, 

II.  Secondly,  that,  Christianity  is  fitted  to  become  a 
universal  religion,  because  it  is  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of 
external  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed.. 

The  fanciful  systems  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  could: 
be  embraced  only  by  a  nation  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  arch- 
itects. The  loaihsome  objects  of  Egyptian  reverence  none 
but  a  resident  of  Egypt  could  worship.  The  Hindoo  must 
live  near  enougji  to  the  Ganges  to  wash  in,  its  purifying  stream,. 
or  he  lives  and  dies  in  his  sins.  The  worshipper  of  the  god 
who  requires  the  slaughter  of  flocks  and  lierds  can  live  only 
in  a  pastoral  region.;  nor  could  a  tribe  of  Nomades  embrace  a 
religion  which  demands  the  presentation  of  first-fruits  or  fire- 
quent  libations  of  wine  sgid  oil.  Tlie  Jewish  religion  com-, 
manded  all  its  professors  to  appear  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalepi 
three  times,  a  year,  apd  to  maintain  perpetually  the  daily,, 
weekly,  and  annual  ^orifices  ;  and  now  that  Jerusalem  is  de- 
serted, that  the  temple  is  level  with  the  ground,  that  the  daily 
oblation  has  ceased^,  there  is  not  a  man  living  who,  as  to  reh- 
^n^bas  a  right  to, call  himself  a  Jew.     Nor  have  tb^  votari^ 
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•f  these  several  systems  ever  professed  to  regard  them  as  of 
vniversal  design  or  adaptation.  They  have  not  even  attrib- 
uted anything  like  a  universal  supremacy  to  their  gods^ 
The  Egyptian  would  not  have  ascribed  a  civil  war  in  Italy  to 
his  pet  crocojdile,  nor  would  the  Roman  have  supposed  Jupiter 
much  concerned  in  a  change  of  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ftolemies.  The  Hindoo  owns  Juggernaut  as  his  country's 
and  his  own  god  ;  but  thinks  that  a  more  powerful  deity,  even 
bis  tutelar  divinity,  gave  to  the  Elnglishman  his  Indian 
conquests.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  ancient  Jews 
believed  their  God  Jehovah  the  only  God,  or  whether  tliey 
did  not  rather  regard  him  as  the  greatest  of  gods. 

But  Christ  revealed  a  God  who  protects  and  governs,  not 
this  or  that  nation,  but  all  men, —  a  God  of  impartial,  universal 
benevolence,  —  a  God,  who  is  everywhere  present,  and  to 
whom  acceptable  worship  may  rise  firom  everv  portion  of  the 
world.  The  simple  rites  which  the  gospel  enjoins  demand  no 
peculiar  soil  or  climate  or  state  of  society.  Wherever  there 
is  a  well,  fountain,  or  river,  there  may  the  infant  or  the  convert 
Be  initiated  into  the  church  of  Christ.  Wherever  fellow- 
disciples  can  meet  for  a  social  repast,  there  may  the  Saviour's 
dying  love  be  commemorated.  Christianity  enjoins  no  ex- 
pensive or  burdensome  ofiering.  The  sympathizing  heart 
and,  where  it  can  be  extended,  the  liberal  hand  are  its  only 
acceptable  oblations.  It  demands  no  pilgrimages,  no  pom- 
pous assembUes  or  solitary  fasts.  Wherever  the  Christian  is, 
his  God  is  ^ith  him,  around  him,  within  him.  And  whether 
by  day  or  night,  in  the  closet  or  the  market-place,  in  silence 
or  amid  confiisioUy  whenever  and  wherever  he  would  offer 
praise  or  prayer,  the  supreme  Object  of  praise,  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  will  accept  and  answer.  The  gospel  imposes  no 
fetiguing  and  unprofitable  round  of  ceremonies.  Every  man, 
who  is  industrious  and  faithful  in  his  avocation,  honest  in  his 
dealings,  pure  in  his  conversation,  lives  in  the  constant  obser- 
vance of  the  Christian  ritual.  It  enjoins  obedience  to  no 
difficult  and  complex  code  of  laws.  Its  great  law  of  love, 
love  to  God  and  man,  all  can  understand,  all  can  keep,  all 
must  keep  if  they  would  be  happy.  Its  privileges,  too,  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all  of  every  nation,  in  every  place.  The 
divine  protection  is  extended  over  all.  The  sun  of  God's 
favour  may  enlighten  every  mind.  The  influences  of  his 
spirit  may  pervade  and  sanctify  every  soul.  The  love  of  Je- 
sus may  be  shed  abroad  in  every  heart.  And  wherever  the 
Christian  ^es,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land,  whether  beneath 
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the  torrid  iqrs  of  the  tropical  sun  or  on  the  ice-bouQd  shore 
of  the  Arctic  ocean,  whether  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily  or  ' 
among  strangers,  Christ,  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  is  wait- 
ing to  receive  him  to  heaven.  In  fine,  the  rites  of  Christianity 
may  be  observed,  its  duties  discharged,  and  its  privileges  en- 
joyed, wherever  be  the  home,  the  sojourn,  or  the  death-bed 
of  the  believer.  And  this  characteristic  of  our  religion,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which 
eminently  fit  it  to  become  a  universal  religion. 

There  is   another  important  view  of  this  subject,  which 
must  be  reserved  ibr  the  next  number. 

A.  P.  Peabodt. 


Letters  from  the  South.     No.  II. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  Ut,  1834. 

Since  writing  to  you  firom  New  York,  I  have  extended  my 
tour  to  Washington,  whence  I  have  just  returned  to  this  city. 
My  visit  to  the  capital,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  not  unin- 
teresting. I  heard  enough  of  political  talk,  and,  above  the 
monotonous  buzz  of  a  thousand  voices,  the  great  deposite- 

?uestion  was  continually  sounding  in  my  ears.  But  as 
was  one  of  those  **  lookers-on  in  Venice,"  whose  scanty 
knowledge  enables  them  to  see  only  the  surface  of  things, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  crude  and  idle  remarks 
on  matters  which  the  initiated  in  political  science  are  alone 
at  liberty  to  expound. 

■ 

It  has  been  my  first  object  to  discover  the  prospects  of 
Unitarittiism  in  the  section  of  country  through  which  I  have 
passed.  On  companng  the  accounts  which  I  have  received 
fiom  various  sources,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  its  prospects 
are  small  ^- 1  mean  regularly  organized  Unitarianism,  as  it 
exists  at  the  north.  Mr.  Fumess's  congregation  at  Philadel- 
phia is  large  —  the  church  is  fiill.  But  then  the  society  is 
composed  almost  wholly  of  New-Englanders  and  Elnglishmen, 
who  were  Unitarians  previously.  No  converts,  I  believe, 
have  been  made  firom  the  home-populatioa  of  the  city,  except 
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a.  few  fiom  the  libera}  amcHig  the  Friends.  Mr.  Bumap's 
society  in  this  citjr  is  most  respectable  in  its  character  and 
consiaerable.  as  to  its-  nuipbers,  and  gsows  slowly  ;  but  then  it 
b  principally  composed  of  emigrants  from  the  north.  Ms. 
Palfrey's  in  Washington  b  a  good  society,  but  not  larg^  ;  and, 
like  Mr.  Fumess's,  is  composed  of  New-Elnglanders  and  Eng- 
Ibhmen.  The  great  barrier  to  the  reception  of  Unitarianism,  all 
•along,  is  the  extreme  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  every- 
where built  up  agsdnst  it.  I  was.  prepared  to  find  a  good  deal  of 
this,  but  not  so  much  as  I  have  lately  heard  of.  I  could  tell  you 
some  anecdotes  to  the  point,,  which  would  surprise  some  of  our 
friends  at  home,  though  they  would  not  wear  a  strange  aspect 
to  yourself.  But  I  shall  avoid  what  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
gossip.  The  great  object  (and  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  accom- 
plish,) is  to  bring  people  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence,  that 
you  may  tell  them  what  Unitarianism  is ;  then  you  may  do  welt 
enough.  But  what  can  you  expect,  when  thousands  oi  intel- 
ligent people  are  filled  with  notions  of  our  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  utterly  unlike  the  reality  and  so  ludicrous,  that  you 
can  hardly  believe  them  to  be  serious  when  they  tell  them  to 
you,  and  so  prejudiced  that  a  lover  of  music  would  think  it 
quite  unsafe  to  attend  an  oratorio  in  a  Unitarian  church  on  an 
evening  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  Sabbath,  and  when 
the  influence  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy  —  ignorant  as 
regards  our  faith  —  is-  so  great  ?  Were  you  to  go  among  tlie 
Orthodox  of  this  community,  perhaps  five  but  of  every  t«n 
persons  you  might  meet  would  be  surprised  and  shocked  to 
learn  that  we  even  profess  to  draw  our  faith  from  the  Bible. 
Their  only  noUons  about  us  are  that  we  are  a  sort  of  monsters, 
who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. — A  very  intelligent  layman, 
who  has-  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  said  to  me  to-day, "  Little  or  nothing  can 
be  accomplbhed  towards  converting  the  indigenous  population 
of  the  south,  unless  you  bring  the  strongest  minds^  which 
perforce  shall  bear  down  all  opposition ;  or  else,  preachers  of  a 
fervid  eloquence,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people.  The  cool, 
unimpassioned  style  and  manner  of  the  north,  will  not  do.  It 
might  do,  perhaps,  if  you  had  people  already  before  you.  As  it 
is,  the  great  object  is  to  bring  tJiem  within  your  influence." 
Tibis  can  be  done  only  by  a  striking  style,  which,  to  use  an  old 
phrase,  not,  however,  just  what  I  want, "  will  make  a  noise. " — 
Besides  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  another  great  one, 
the  want  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  I  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tioD  fiishion,  which,  especially  as  regards  the  young,  t>ften 
stands  in  the  way  of  good  influences. 
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These  remaiks  refer  to  the  prospects  of  Unitarianisra  as 
such,  I  mean  with  its  name.  But  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
simpla  uni^  of  God,  its  reception  is  by  no  means  so  limited. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  large  and  flourishing  body  of  the 
Hicksite  Quakers,  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  m  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  In  this  city  they  are 
numerous.  Then,  there  are  the  Christians  and  some  among  the 
smaller  denominations.  It  is  doubt  fill ,  also,  whether  among  the 
Methodists  the  truth  has  not  found  its  way  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  that  sect  in  Baltimore 
are  Arians.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  this  city,  pastor  of  an  Independ- 
ent (formeriy  Presbyterian)  church,  who  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  strong  man,  has  written  vehemently  and  forcibly 
against  creeds,  for  which  he  has  been  denounced  by  many  of 
hSs  brethren  and  expelled  ftx)m  the  presbytery.  He  has  ad- 
vocated principles  for  which  Unitarians  have  long  been  con- 
tending, and  I  judge  that  he  has  come  far  within  the  pale  of 
heresy.  It  is  a  common  remark  here  that  he  is  "  a  Unita- 
rian in  a  mist."  It  is  understood  that  he  has  given  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  believes  only  in  a  duality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
I  may  mention  that  it  is  confidently  asserted  of  a  Certain 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  that  its  pastor  and  a 
large  part  of  the  congregation  are  Unitarians,  and,  considering 
the  sources  of  my  information,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  it.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  ex- 
ists south  of  New  England  a  great  deal  of  Unitarianism, 
though  it  has  not  put  on  the  name.  The  name  is  the  great 
bugbear.  It  is  supposed  to  cover  the  concentration  of  all  that 
IS  daring  and  wilful  in  skepticism  and  infidelity.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Unitarian  preaching  has  altered, 
m  some  degree,  the  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  regard  to 
us,,  especially  at  Washington.  The  Orthodox  clergy  do  not 
speak  with  quite  so  much  ignorant  dogmatism  as  formerly, 
and  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  must  meet  us  with  argu- 
menty  and  argument  alone. 

I  heard  an  able  lecture  fix)m  Mr.  Palfrey,  at  his  Sunday- 
evening  service  last  week,  on  the  duty  and  methods  of  free 
inquiry.  He  had  a  very  large  auditory.  The  sermon  which  I 
heard  was  introductory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  Unitarianism, 
which  will  be  advertised  in  the  public  papers,  and  fix)m  which 
much  is  expected.  Through  a  letter  received  fix)m  Wash- 
mgUm  to-day  by  a  fiiend,  I  learn  that  the  lecture  of  last  Sab- 
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bath,  on  the  person  of  Christ,  was  more  numerously  attended 
than  the  former,  and  presented  a  convincing  argument.  It 
has  never  before  been  the  society's  practice  to  advertise 
lectures  of  this  sort,  and  much  good  may  come  of  it. 

Among  my  recollections  I  must  not  forget  to  mendon.  my 
vbit,  last  week,  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
We  were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Father  Mulledy^ 
the  rector,  who  devoted  the  afternoon  to  us.  I  came  away 
much  gratified  with  what  I  saw  and  with  the  attention  we 
received,  and  regretted  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  repeat  my 
visit.  The  college  is  situated  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown, 
in  one  of  the  finest  positions  I  know.  To  the  east  and  north, 
the  ground  —  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  a  garden,  and  on 
which  are  several  neat,  white  edifices  belonging  to  the  coU 
lege  —  sweeps  up  with  fine  undulations,  which  reminded  me 
strongly  of  Mount  Auburn.  At  the  west  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  and  a  part  of  Washington. 
There  are,  I  believe,  at  the  college,  seventeen  brethren  of  the 
order  who  have  offices  of  instruction  and  government.  Many 
of  them  have  been  educated  in  the  first  universities  of  Europe^ 
Father  Mulledy  is  an  acct>mplished  gentleman,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  man.  The  number  of  students,  most 
of  whom  are  Protestants,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty ;  it 
is  sometimes  larger.  The  course  of  instruction  goes  over 
seven  years.  I  have  heard  the  objection  made  that  it  is 
somewhat  too  scholastic,  and  not  sufficiently  American. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  espe- 
cially to  composing  and  conversing  in  Latin.  The  lectures 
on  metaphysics,  logic,  theology,  etc.,  are  delivered  in  that 
language.  To  those  who  have  advanced  to  this  part  of  the 
course  this  presents  no  embarrassment,  it  is  said,  as  they  are 
then  genendly  able  to  speak  Latin  with  facility.  Yet  it 
struck  me  as  a  useless  relic  of  the  old  mode  of  instruction; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  must  make  most  subjects, 
especially  metaphysics  and  theology,  sufficiently  dry  and 
uninteresting  to  the  student.  At  least,  lectures  in  Latin  can- 
not have  that  vigour  and  life,  nor  that  delicacy  of  adaptation, 
which  lectures  delivered  to  pupils  in  their  own  language 
would  exhibit.  The  library-room  is  a  small  but  very  ele? 
gant  apartment,  and  contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,, 
among  which  are.  some  very  rare  and  valuable  books ;  and  I  saw 
some  illuminated  manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  very  splendid^ 
I  observed  many  modem  works ;  among  them,  books  coor 
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liected  with  the  history  of  our  country  and  the  biography  of 
our  distmguished  men ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  were 
also  some  heretical  works  on  theology,  which  circumstance 
may  take  off  the  edge  of  that  distrust  which  many  of  our  good 
brethren  may  have  towards  a  CathoUc  institution.  After 
visiting  the  library  we  went  into  the  chapel,  the  aspect  of 
which  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  just  finished.  There  is  a 
painting  in  fresco  over  the  altar,  and  several  pictures  in  fratmes 
at  the  sides,  one  of  which,  a  copy  from  the  JNight  of  Cor- 
reggio,  I  thought  had  some  depth  and  power.  —  The  weather 
had  been  heavy  and  dismal  all  day ;  but,  as  we  departed,  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  came  out  on  the  river  and  the  little  island  and 
valley  below  and  the  edifices  beyond,  which  was  a  peaceful 
accompaniment  to  the  courtesy  we  had  received,  and  would 
have  1>eeil  strangely  discordant  with  any  sectarian  animosities, 
if,  at  such  a  moment,  we  had  been  disposed  to  cherish  any. 
But  I  was  not  so  disposed,  and  I  can  answer  for  my  friend. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mulledy  we  had  a  note  to  Sister 
Stanislaus,  whom  I  suppose  we  may  call  the  Lady  Abbess, 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  which  is  at  a  short  distance 
fix)m  the  college.  Sister  Stanislaus  showed  us  all  the  interior 
•of  the  nunnery,  from  the  dormitories  to  the  refectory  and  the 
Idtchen.  There  was  an  exquisite  neatness  about  all  the 
apartments,  though  there  were  no  pretensions  to  elegance, 
which  afiected  us  very  pleasantly  ;  and  certainly  there  was  no 
need  of  the  apology  she  made,  that  things  were  not  in  such 
good  order  as  usual,  as  the  Christmas  holidays  had  com- 
menced and  many  of  the  pupils  were  preparing  to  go  home. 
We  went  from  the  refectory  into  the  Odean  (from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  a  song),  a  beautiful  little  room.  Two  young 
ladies,  whom  we  found  there,  sang  to  us,  accompanied  by  the 
harp,  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  from  TTie  Forest  Sanctuary y 
ana  some  other  pieces.  —  "  This,"  said  Sister  Stanislaus,  as 
she  opened  the  door  of  a  little  oratory,  '^  is  an  image  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  whom  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  we  worship, 
as  many  do."  She  looked  upon  that  image,  she  told  us,  as 
she  would  upon  the  miniature  of  a  dear  friend,  and  she  thought 
we  could  not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  mother  of  our  Saviour 
was  entitled  to  that  degree  of  reverence.  She  went  on  to 
tell  us  that  she  was  once  a  Protestant,  (she  is  a  daughter  of 
Com.  Jones)  ;  that  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  worship,  as  aids 
to  devotion,  had  always  much  affected  her  before  slie  took 
the  veil,  and  that  their  impressions  had  continually  deepened. 
Piom  ti^hat  she  told  us  we  inferred  that  she,  at  least,  was 
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wry  far  from  being  an  idolateri  and  that  she  regarded  the 
ceremonies,  emblems,  and  images  of  her  worship  only  as 
helps  to  devotion.  She  is  said  to  be  a  very  accomplished 
woman ;  and  there  is  a  swecitness  and  gentleness  in  her  tone 
and  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  pupils  love  her 
much.  We  may  think,  perhaps,  that  she  ought  to  move  in 
a  different  sphere,  yet  none  but  a  bigot  will  denv  that  she  is 
doing  good  where  she  is;  and  as  she  cannot  be  a  solitary 
example,  it  may  be  well  for  the  ignorant  to  inquire  whether 
Catholicism  presents  no  other  aspect  than  one  which  is  fiill 
of  dark  and  foul  spots.  I  am  no  apologist  for  the  Catholics. 
No  denomination  is  so  widely  separated  from  them  as  ours. 
But  our  charity  will  not  injure  us.  —  Connected  with  the 
nunnery  is  a  school  for  young  ladies,  in  which  seven  of  the 
sisters  are  instructresses.  The  greater  part  of  the  pupils 
are  Protestants.  The  instances  of  conversion,  I  beUeve,  have 
been  solitary.     The  character  of  the  school  is  very  high. 

This  morning  1  went  into  a  hall  in  South  street  to  hear  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  western  Baptist,  who,  you  know,  has  given  hb 
name  to  a  sect.  He  has  delivered  several  lectures  in  this  city,  on 
the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity.  His  head  is  strongly 
marked,  and  he  has  a  fine  eye.  In  his  manner  there  was 
nothing  remarkable.  It  had  not  so  much  vigour  and  energy  as 
I  expected  to  see,  though  it  was  not  very  deficient  in  these 
respects.  In  reading  his  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  I  ob- 
served that  he  sometimes  rendered  words  differently  fix)m  the 
Conunon  Version,  and  frequently  threw  in  explanatory  phrases. 
From  bis  manner  of  doing  it,  I  thought  it  must  be  his  usual 

Kctice.  He  is  evidently  an  acute,  strong-minded  man. 
ere  were  no  outbursts  of  eloquence,  and,  except  now  and 
then  a  strong  metaphor,  no  imager}-.  But  everything  was 
forcibly  put,  and,  generally,  concisely  stated.  His  subject 
was  Faithy  which  he  illustrated  fix)m  that  noble  passage  in 
Hebrews  which  sets  before  us  so  many  examples  of  its  power. 
On  this  subject  he  is  said  to  be  great.  Among  other  things 
he  said  were  these : — "  Faith  is  belief  in  human  testimony.  To 
believe  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  is  an  element  in  our  na- 
ture. It  is  the  source  of  ninety-nine  one  himdredths  of  all 
the  available  knowledge  we  have.  — No  man  can  object  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  Ufe  because  it  rests  on  testii^ony. 
The  very  existence  of  the  present  life  depends  on  it ;  were  it 
not  for  this,  the  child  would  eat  poison.  — Faith  does  not 
come  by  experience  and  education.   You  can  not  teach  a  child 
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fiiith.  It  b  iust  as  natural  to  believe  as  it  is  to  breathe.  W« 
can  teach  dubelief.  We  do  teach  unbelief  to  our  childreni 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Let  a  child  grow  up  to  manhood 
without  ever  having  heard  a  falsehood,  and  he  would  then  be 
astonished  at  one,  it  would  be  infinitely  strange  to  him. — 
Tlere  are  three  sources  of  knowledge :  the  senses ;  reasonings 
which  makes  opinion  ;  and  testimony,  from  which  faith  flows. 
(He  left  out  mathematical  truth,  certainty.) —There  are  not 
diflferent  degrees  of  faith.     You  cannot  believe  anythkig  until 

{rou  are  cusured  of  its  truth.  But  you  cannot  be  more  nor 
ess  assured  of  the  truth  of  anythmg.  There  may  be  different 
degrees  of  probability  that  it  may  be  true,  but  you  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true  till  you  are  assured  of  its  truth.  Nor  are 
there  different  manners  of  faith,  diflferent  ways  of  believing. 
The  difference  we  observe  in  this  respect  does  not  result  fix)m 
any  different  exercise  of  faith,  but  from  the  different  objects 
on  which  it  is  exercised.  So  it  is  with  the  emotions  and  feel- 
ings which  flow  from  the  use  of  the  other  faculties  of  our  na- 
ture, the  difference  is  in  the  objects  themselves. — Faith 
has  an  amazing  power.  What  are  we  required  to  believe  ? 
That  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently 
seek  him.  Men  do  not  believe  this.  They  have  no  strength 
of  conviction.  — -  You  cannot  pray  for  faith,  as  many  do,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  exercise  of  faith.  The  prayer  would  presup- 
pose faith,  and  faith  depends  on  testimony.  —  The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  no  naked  system  of  theology.  You  find  no 
abstract  definitions  there.  Truth  is  exhibited  full  of  life, 
clothed  in  all  her  habiliments.  —  Society  is  sleeping  on  the 
verge  of  an  earthquake.  The  infidelity  and  atheism  abroad 
and  the  sectarianism  among  Christians  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  revolution  soon." 

I  have  given  you  a  few  of  his  thoughts  and  sayings,  not, 
however,  in  his  method.  The  lecture  was  extemporary,  and 
bad  too  many  interludes  and  digres^ons.  After  he  had  lefithe 
main  subject  he  commenced  a  long  exhortation,  the  burden 
of  which  was,  that  there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  ev- 
ery individual  who  heard  him  should  not  immediately  submit 
himself  to  the  authority  of  Christ ;  and  then  he  told  us  that 
if  there  was  a  person  there  who  ^ad  never  done  this,  an  op- 
portunity would  now  be  givep  him,  and  immediately  read  a 
hymn.  Before  the  last  word  had  issued  fixun  his  mouth,  a 
pair  of  stentorian  lungs  s^  up  the  loudest  and  hardest  notes  I 
ever  heard,  and  the  contagion  ran  through  the  auditory.  The 
hymn  passed  on,  but  without  any  effect.     No  one  came  for- 
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ward.  Then  he  gave  us  another  exhortation.  But  he  made 
nothing  of  this.  He  was  evidently  out  of  the  element  in 
which  his  mind  should  act.  Finally,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
"  We  will  defer  this  matter  till  the  evening."  —  The  auditory 
was  small,  and,' judging  from  its  appearance,  could  not  have 
understood  half  ne  said.  He  used  recherche  words,  and  talked 
about  the  schools,  and  scholastic  theology,  and  the  Arminians, 
and  Beza^s  expositions,  etc. 

But  I  must  stop  here.  I  have  put  down  a  few  things  that  I 
have  seen  and  heard ;  I  hope  they  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  Yours  .sincerely, 

J.  Q.  Day. 


Supposed  Evangelical  Views  in  England. 

The  Christian  Observer  for  June,  1833,  contains  an  article 
"  On  Works  done  before  Justification,"  which  may  be  re- 
gu^ed  as  expressing  the  views^of  that  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  assume  the  name  of  Evangelical  Christians. 
The  article  relates  to  a  reform  proposed  by  Mr.  Wesley  and 
by  him  established  among  the  Methodists,  of  whom  he  was 
the  leader.     The  writer  says  :  — 

"  After  Mr.  Wesley  had  preached  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  the  direful  heresy  of  Antinomianism  spring- 
ing up  among  his  people ;  with  a  laudable  view  to  eradicate  which, 
several  resolutions  were  passed  in  Conference,  and  among  them 
the  following :  — 

**  *  We  have  received  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to  do  nothing  in  order 
to  jusH/icaiion.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Whoever  desire*  to  find 
favour  with  God  bhould  cease  from  evil  and  learn  to  do  well ; — so 
God  himself  teacheUi  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Whoever  repents  should 
do  works  meet  for  repentance ;  and  if  this  is  not  in  order  to  find  favoar, 
Vhat  does  he  do  them  for  ? » * 

The  writer  of  the  article  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions :  — 

"  I  need  not,  1  trust,  pause  to  show  the  unscriptural  character 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  sutement,  that  men  are  to  do 
works  meet  for  repentance  '  in  order  to  justification  '  and  *^1o  find 
favour  with  God.'  Such  a  statement  is  inconsistent  with  that 
lundamenta]  doctrine  of  religion,  the  free  justification  of  man- 
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kind  by  virtue  of  the  Saviour's  obedience  unto  death,  without 
any  human  works  or  deservings The  statement  above  tran- 
scribed asserts  that  '  nothing  can  be  more  false '  than  to  say 
that  '  man  is  to  do  nothing  in  order  to  justification,'  yet  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  all  orthodox  Protestant  Confessions,  grounded  on 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  strongly  expressed  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England." 

It  may  be  true  that  all  the  "  Confessions  "  which  this  writer 
would  call  "  Orthodox  "  and  "  Protestant "  are  in  favour  of  his 
opinion,  and  the  authors  of  those  confessions  may  have  sup- 
posed their  opinion  to  be  "  grounded  on  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture ;"  still  it  may  be  true  that  their  opinion  was  incorrect, 
and  as  false  as  it  was  believed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wesley.  I  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  to  be  untrue,  that  it  tends  to  Antinomianism, 
and  that  it  has  done  much  lo  bewilder  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians. I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  '^  declaration  of  . 
Scripture  "  which  seems  to  me  even  to  favour  the  doctrine ; 
but  much  to  the  contrary. 

Justification  is  supposed  to  imply  the  pardon  of  sin,  as  well 
as  the  approbation  of  God.  What  saith  the  Scripture? 
**  Repent  yfe,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out"  In  a  multitude  of  instances  particular  duties, 
are  enjoined,  and  encouraged  by  promises  of  Divine  favour; 
such  as  the  following :  ^^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unta 
you.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.''  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  ba 
forgiven."  It  is  also  said,  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted."  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not ; 
for  with  such  sacrifices  CJod  is  well  pleased."  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which. 
is  in  heaven."  "But  if  the  wicked  turn  fjcom  his  wickedi;ess^ 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  live  thereby, ^^ 
— Acts  iii.  19.  Matt.  vii.  7.  LuJce  vi.  37  ;  xviii.  14.  Heb^ 
xiii.  16«     Matt.  vii.  21.     EzeJc.  xxxiii.  19. 

That  believers  are  not  to  be  justified  and  rewarded  ac^ 
cording  to  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  is  manifest  from 
a  multitude  of  texts  of  the  following  import :  "  Blessed  are 
they  who  do  his  commandments  that  they  may  have  a  right 
to  the  tree  of  life."  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  everyone  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."  It  is  at  the  final  reckoning  that  men  are 
to  be  justified  or  condemned,  and  the  decision  is  to  be  ac- 
cording to  every  man's  works,  and  not  according  to  the  works 
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of  Christ.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  such  has  been  our  fiuth 
in  him  and  our  love  to  his  precepts  that  we  have  forsaken 
the  ways  of  sin,  obeyed  his  commands,  and  thus  proved  our- 
selves to  be  his  disciples  indeed,  our  faith  will  be  counted  to 
us  for  righteousness ;  and  on  this  ground  we  shall  be  justified 
or  approved.  But  whatever  may  have  been  our  doctrinal 
opmions,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  they  did  not  work  by  love 
and  purify  our  hearts,  that,  notwithstanding  our  professed  faith 
in  Christ,  we  lived  and  died  in  sin,  we  shall  be  weighed  and 
found  wanting.     Rev.  xxii.  14.    2  Cor.  v.  10. 

How  perplexing  must  it  have  been  to  many  humble  Chris- 
tians to  be  taucrht  that ''  a  man  has  nothino;  to  do  in  order  to 
justification,"  when  the  Bible  so  constantly  teaches  that  every 
man  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  own  works  ! 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  says :  — - 

**  Good  works,  it  is  well  remarked  in  one  of  oar  excellent 
Homilies,  are  '  good  declarations  and  testimonies  of  our  justifi- 
cation ' :  but  to  make  them  its  precursors,  and  to  perform  them, 
not  as  the  offspring  of  faith  and  prompted  by  love,  but '  in  order 
to  find  favour,'  is  to  put  them  most  delusively  out  of  their  right 
place  in  the  system  of  human  salvation." 

I  grant  that  good  works  should  be  the  "  offipring  of  &ith 
and  prompted  by  love,"  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
good  works  which  are  not  of  this  character.  The  writer, 
however,  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  wicked  and  dan- 
gerous to  hope  that  we  shall  be  justified  or  approved  of  God 
on  account  of  our  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  his  gospel, 
but  that  it  is  right  to  rely  on  this  obedience  as  evidence  that 
we  are  in  a  justified  state.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  God 
will  justify  and  approve  such  obedience  as  he  has  required, 
and  such  obedience  as  he  has  promised  to  accept  and  count 
to  us  for  righteousness  ?  Besides,  what  safety  could  there  be 
in  relying  on  gospel-obedience  as  evidence  oi  a  justified  state, 
were  it  not  that  God  has  assured  us  that  such  obedience  is 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  and  that  those  who  perform  it  shall  be 
pardoned,  accepted,  and  rewarded? 

But  let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  of  faith,  repenjt- 
ance,  or  good  works,  as  anything  which  deserves  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  as  the  conditions 
on  which  our  merciful  God  has  graciously  promised  these  fii- 
vours.  The  proper  and  primary  ground  of  reliance  is  the 
love,  the  mercy,  and  the  faithfiilness  of  God,  who  has  revealed 
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to  us  by  hb  Son  that  he  will  forgive  the  penitent,  exalt  him 
who  humbles  himself,  and  save  those  who  "  do  his  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life/'-  It  is 
wholly  of  free  mercy  that  he  has  revealed  to  us  that  he  will 
save  the  sinner  who  turns  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  and  does 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right.  -^  The  supposed  danger  of  hop- 
ing to  be  justified  and  saved  on  such  conditions  or  grounds 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  distmct  article. 

Noah  Wobceste«.. 


ITle  closing  Parcfgraph  of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Qih^ 
bofis  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  friend  has  requested  us  to  notice  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  **  The  Decline  and  Faliy*  in  which 
Gibbon  alludes  to  the  extraordioacy  darkness  which  was  ob- 
served at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  insinuates  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  account  given  us  by  the  evangelists, 
because  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  philosophers  Pliny  and  Seneca,  who  lived  in  that  age,-and 
because,  moreover,  it  did  not  excite  '^  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  devotion  of  mankind."  He  thinks  that  it  is  ex- 
erting, to  somjB  extent,  an  injurious  influence  on  young  minds, 
and  believes  that  it  has  never  been  formally  answered.  Our 
friend  had  probably  forgotten  the.  conclusive  answer  which 
Bbhop  Watson  has  given  to  the  objection,  in  his  "  Apology  for 
Christianity.''  ♦  But  as  the  whole  forcq  of  Gibbon's  argunient 
lies  in  his  misrepresentations,  and  his  manner  of  statmg  it  is 
80  insidious,  we  have  concluded  to  examine  his  assertions  niorq 
in  detail  than  Bishop  Watson  has  done.  We  quote  the  whole* 
of  the  pa3sagei  to  which,  we  haye  referred :  — 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,  or  at  least  a. 
celebrated  province  of  the  komtn  empire,  was  involved  in  » 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miraculous 
event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity,, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age 
9f  science  and  history.     It  ha{^ned  during  the  life-time  of 


*  An  Apolofnr  for  Christianity,  in  a  feriet  of  Letters  to  Edward  Gibboii,, 
Eiq.    By  R.  Wation,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 
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Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  haYe  experienced  the  imm^ 
diate  eflfects  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  prodigy. 
Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets, 
and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest 
phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the 
creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  is  designed 
Ibr  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration ; 
but  he  contents  himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of 
light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and 
without  splendour.  This  season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot, 
surely,  be  compared  with  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Pas- 
aion,  had  been  already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets  and  his- 
torians of  that  memorable  age." 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  pass  lightly  over 
the  faults  of  Gibbon.  If  he  was  a  skeptic,  it  is  not  the  dictate 
of  charity,  on  that  account  alone,  to  denounce  him.  Had  he 
openly  expressed  his  doubts,  a  generous  mind  would  ap- 
plaud his  candour.  His  sneers  and  sarcasms  may  be  over- 
looked. But  we  cannot  so  readily  pardon  his  unfairness,  the 
impudence  with  which  he  presumes  on  the  stupidity  of  his 
readers,  nor  the  meanness  which  could  stoop  to  petty  tricks 
of  language  to  iniiise  into  the  minds  of  others  the  doubts 
which  he  wanted  either  the  honesty  or  the  courage  to  avow. 
The  passage  we  have  quoted  is  one  of  those  insidious  para- 
graphs for  which  he  is  noted.  The  aspect  of  candour  whkh 
It  wears  draws  away  the  attention  from  its  disingenuous  and 
unfounded  assertions.  We  shall  examine  it  m  detail,  premis- 
ing that  we  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  devot- 
ing so  much  space  to  an  investigation  which  in  their  opinion 
may  require  so  little. 

1 .  Gibbon  tells  us  that  both  Pliny  and  Seneca  have  re- 
corded all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature  which  their  inde- 
fatigable curiosity  could  collect.  He  might  have  known  that 
such  a  record  was  not  the  object  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Pliny  tells  us,  in  his  epbtle  to  Vespasian,  that  '^  he 
bad  undertaken  to  consider  all  those  subjects  which  the 
Greeks  include  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences/^  *  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  a  Cyclopadia.  He  treats  of  all  subjects, 
from  kitchen-herbs  to  the  revolution  of  the  planets.  Of  course. 


•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  Lib.  I.  Ad  Vesp.  Pref. 
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he  adduces  facts  to  illustrate  those  subjects,  or  to  confirm  his 
positions.  But  in  some  cases  he  mentions  only  one  or  two 
phenomena,  in  others  none  at  all.  Yet  Gibbon  would  have  us 
to  infer  that  he  has  recorded  all  the  prodigies  which  he  had 
seen  or  of  which  he  had  ever  heard. 

And  how  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Seneca  ?  In  a  work  ♦ 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pages,  such  as  the  reader 
has  before  him,  he  has  discussed  the  origin  and  properties  of 
water,  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the 
nature  of  comets,  and  other  matters  of  like  importance  ;  fire- 
quently  intermingling  with  his  discussions  of  physical  ques- 
tions moral  considerations.  The  phenomena  to  which  he 
alludes  are  comparatively  few,  and,  as  the  most  superficial 
reader  must  perceive,  are  introduced  either  incidentally  or  to 
illustrate  the  case  in  hand.  In  one  book  he  does  not  mention 
any  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  in  several  other  books  al* 
ludes  only  to  four  or  five.  Yet  Gibbon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  in  such  a  work  are  recorded  "  all  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature  "  which  "  the  indefatigable  curiosity  "  of 
its  author  could  collect. 

But  aside  fix)m  all  this,  Gibbon  must  have  known,  if  he  exam- 
ined the  books  to  which  he  refers,  that  his  assertion  was  untrue. 
Pliny  has  alluded  to  phenomena  —  for  instance,  to  certain 
earthquakes  at  Rome  f  —  of  which  Seneca  must  have  been 
aware,  but  to  which  he  has  not  referred.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pliny  has  omitted  facts  which  Seneca  has  recorded.  The  latter 
has  given  us  an  account  :|;  of  the  earthquake  at  Campania, 
*  which,  in  the  year  63  or  64,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  jPom- 
peii — about  sixteen  years  before  that  celebrated  city  was  over- 
whelmned  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  —  considerably  injured 
Herculaneum,  and  was  seriously  felt  at  Naples.  The  same 
&ct  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ;  ^  and  the  late  researches  at 
Pompeii  have  discovered  many  traces  of  the  catastrophe. 
Now  Pliny  has  several  times  alluded  to  Campania,  and  men- 
tioned both  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  ||  but  has  altogether 
omitted  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  remarkable  occurrence, 
which  happened  only  about  twelve  years  before  he  published 
hbwork  on  Natural  History,  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  f]X)m  Rome,  and,  as  we  may  infer  firom  Seneca, 


*  Naturales  QAisstiones,  —  QuestioHt  in  Physics. 

f  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  II.  84.  t  Natural.  QuoBst.  Lib.  VI.  1. 

§  Annal.  XV.  22.  ||  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  lU.  6. 
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produced  great  excitemeDt. — But  this  b  enough,  we  think, 
to  expose  the  dishonesty  of  Gibbon's  assertion  tiiat  each  of 
these  writers  has  recorded  ^'  all  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
nature  which  bis  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect." 

2.  But  again,  to  make  his  case  still  stronger,  he  says 
that  ^'  a  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  is  designed  for  eclipses  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration ;  but  ,he  con- 
tents himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which 
£)Uowed  the  murder  of  C»sar."  The  unwary  reader  of 
Gibbon  may  be  a  Uttle  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  this 
distinct ,  remarkable  chapter  of  Pliny 'may  be  contained  in  less 
than  two  lines.  For  his  satisfaction  we  give  it  below.  * 
The  whole  sentence  is  insidious.  Both  ^'  eclipses "  and 
^^ contents  himself"  are  equivocal.  But  we  cannot  consume 
our  pages  with  a  lengthened  comment.  We  can  only  remark^, 
using  Gibbon's  phrase  in  our  own  way,  that  if  Pliny  "  ctm^ 
tented  himself  ^^  with  recording  only  one  phenomenon^  we 
can  see  no  very  pertinent  reason  why  he  might  not  have  had 
others  in  reserve. 

3.  Another  assertion  which  requires  a  passing  notice  is, 
that  the  age  of  Pliny  and  Seneca  was  "  an  age  of  science  and 
history."  This  is  one  of  those  broad,  equivocal  statements 
which  require  so  much  qualification  that  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  they  contain  any  truth.  Compared  with  preceding 
times,  it  was  an  age  of  science ;  but  Gibbon  probably  knew, 
as  well  as  any  of  his  readers,  that,  compared  with  recent  days, 
it  had  but  small  claims  to  that  eminent  title.  He  might  have 
known  that  it  was  a  credulous  age,  and  that  the  most  prodi- 
gious phenomena  were  received  with  but  little  question,  not 
only  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  by  men  of  science ;  and 
that  the  latter  made  but  Uttle  use,  in  a  scientific  point  of  vi^w, 
of  the  facts  which  came  under  their  observation,  f  He  might 
have  remembered  what  Pliny  has  said,  in  his  dedication  to 


*  FiuDt  prodigiosi  et  longiores  solis  defectm :  aniilifl  occiso  Dictatoie 
Ccsare,  et  Antoniano  bello,  totius  psne  anni  pallore  continuo.  — JVof. 
Hist.  II.  30. 

t  It  is  only  in  an  ago  when  the  true  value  of  physical  facts  in  reference 
to  the  sciences  is  in  some  good  degree  appreciated,  that  extraordinary  phe^ 
nomena  excite  more  than  a  passing  alarm.  We  have  accounts  of  recent 
phenomena  of  a  remarkable  character  occurring  in  Asia,  which  would 
oave  passed  unrecorded  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  scientific  men 
from  Europe ;  among  others,  of  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake  which 
happened  at  Cutch,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  in  1819  ;  in  allusion  to 
which  it  is  stated  by  Lieut.  Bumes,  who  examined  the  site  in  1826-29, 
that  **  these  wonderful  phenomena  passed  unheeded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cutch."  —  Lyell's  Geology,  Vol.  I.  ch.  zxiii.  pp.  465-46& 
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Vespasian,  by  way  of  apology  for  his  work,  "  that  the  path 
which  he  had  chosen  was  little  known  to  authors,  nor  was  it 
one  which  the  mind  was  eager  to  pursue;  that  no  Roman 
had  attempted  to  treat  of  those  subjects,  and  no  Grecian  had 
gone  over  them  all."  *  He  might  have  remembered  that  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  physical  science  was  small ; 
and  although  philosophers  had  laboured  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments with  great  assiduity,  yet  that  their  knowledge  was  scanty .f 
There  was  little  cm:  none  of  that  spirit  of  scientific  research 
which  is  so  intense  and  active  in  our  own  age ;  and  there  were  few 
of  those  facilities  for  collecting  facts,  which  are  now  compelling 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  ^ve  up  their  hidden  knowledge. 
There  were  only  the  ill-directed  beginnings  of  those  labours 
which  are  building  up  that  gigantic  and  magnificent  edifice^ 
which,  already  towering  to  the  heavens,  strikes  the  beholder 
with  admiration  and  awe. 

4.  We  can  notice  only  one  other  instance  of  Gibbon's 
disingenuousness  and  unfounded  assertion.  He  says,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  that  "  the 
whole  earthy  or  at  least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three 
hours  ;  *'  and  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "  Origen  and  a  few  modem 
critics  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea." 
But  he  seems  to  have  suddenly  forgotten  even  this  doubtful  and 
msidious  admission,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
darkness  covered  the  whole  world,  that  Pliny  and  Seneca 
must  have  felt  the  immediate  effects  of  it,  and  that  it  was 
"  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been 
witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe."  It  would  have  been 
well,  if,  instead  of  putting  the  commentators  in  battle-array 
against  each  other,  he  had  himself  decided  whether  it  is  neces-- 

•  Nat.  HiBt.  I.  Ad  Ve«p.  Pnfif. 

t  At  this  period  comparatively  many  facts  had  been  collected ;  but  it 
was  by  graaual  aceumuUUiam  in  books.  Pliny  refers  us  to  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  from  which  he  had  principally  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  physics.  There  were  few  or  none  to  arrange  these  facts^  or  who 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  draw  inferences  from  them.  Of  Pliny 
himself,  the  most  distinguished  Roman  writer  on  Natural  Science  of 
the  age  to  which  Gibbon  refers,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  learned  author  of  a  recent  work  on  geology  remarks,  that  **  in  this 
department  [the  changes  on  the  earth's  surface]  as  in  others,  he  has  re- 
stnctcd  himself  to  the  task  of  a  compiler,  without  reasoning  on  the  facts 
stated  by  him  or  attempting  to  digest  them  into  regular  order."  —  LydVs 
Geology^  Vol.  I.  c.  ii.  p.  2S.  His  work  is  a  monument  of  learning  for 
the  age  m  which  it  was  written,  but  as  anyone  may  observe  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  it,  it  abounds  in  extravagancies.  See  Enfield's 
Hitt,  Philos.  Vol.  II.  ch.  U.  8. 
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sary  to  infer  f]X)m  the  evangelical  account,  that  ^^  the  whole 
earth  "  was  involved  in  obscurity.  But  this  would  probably  have 
deprived  his  shaft  of  half  its  force.  Nor  is  this  disingenuousoess 
the  worst  of  the  case.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  says,  that  "  the 
Fathers  would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with  darkness, 
and  that  they  are  followed  in  this  by  most  of  the  modemsJ^ 
In  another  note,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  tells  his 
readers  that "  Origen  and  a  few  modem  critics  are  desirous 
of  confining  it  to  the  l?md  of  Judea."  We  know  not  where 
Gibbon  obtamed  his  authority  for  such  statements.  They 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  dictated  by  gross  ignorance,  or  by 
something  which  would  assuredly  fasten  upon  a  person  of  less 
reputation  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  The  very  reverse  of 
what  he  has  stated  is  the  fact.  Nearly  all  the  modem  com- 
mentators of  extended  reputation  are  not  indeed  desirous  to 
confine  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  land  of  Ju- 
dea,  but  it  is  their  opinion  that  it  did  not  probably  extend  be- 
yond those  limits.  After  a  close  examination  of  the  best  au- 
thorities within  our  reach,*  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one^ 
out  of  the  great  host  of  modem  commentators,  who  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  darkness  covered  the  "  whole  earth,"  and 
np  more  than  eight  or  ten  who  extend  it  beyond  Judea ;  f  and 
most  of  the  latter  are  but  little  known. 

Wei-e  we  not  afraid  of  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
we  might  make  additional  comments  on  the  passage  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  called.  We  doubt  whether  another 
paragraph  can  be  found,  even  in  "  The  Decline  and  Fail," 
so  imposing  and  at  the  same  time  so  disingenuous.  We  have 
said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  with  what  scratiny  one  should 
pemse  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  and  with  how  great  distmst  his 
assertions  should  be  received.  If  the  passage  we  have  exam- 
ined would  not  convict  him  of  dishonesty  before  a  too  sensi- 
tive charity,  at  least  its  ingenuity  will  not  conceal  the  vulgar 
stratagems  of  an  ignoble  mind. 

But  still  the  question  returns,  why  it  was  that  the  dark- 
ness at  the  cmcifixion  was  not  recorded  by  Pliny  and  Sen- 
eca. This  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  after  two 
explanatory  remarks. 

•Wolf.  Curs  Phil,  et  Crit.  —  Poole's  Synopsis.  — Biblia  Critica.  —  Koe- 
cher,  in  his  **  Analecta/'  expresses  himself  so  loosely  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction  from  him  on  this  point, 
t  Grotius  thinks  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Roman  empire,  or  at 
"  least  to  the  larger  part  of  it. 
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The  account  given  of  the  event  by  St.  Matthew,  is  this : 
"  Now  fh)m  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
land  until  the  ninth  hour."  Matt,  xxvii.  45.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  y^  (ge),  here  translated  land,  like  the  kin- 
dred words  in  other  languages,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
a  broader  or  narrower  sense  according  to  its  connexion.  Some- 
times it  signifies  the  land  as  distinguished  from  the  water; 
sometimes,  the  whole  habitable  earth ;  sometimes,  a  province 
or  particular  territory  ;  and  sometimes,  only  a  town  or  city. 
We  have  firequent  examples  of  its  use  in  the  two  latter  senses. 
For  mstance,  "  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn  "  * 
—  i.  e.  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the  reference  be- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  "  Bethlehem,  the  land  of 
Judah ;  "  f  "  the  land  of  Zebulon,  and  the  land  of  Naphtha- 
lim ;  "  J  "  The  land  of  Sodom."  ^  Now  there  is  nothing  m 
the  whole  account  which  the  evangelists  have  given,  that 
obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  darkness  extended  beyond  the 
hnd  of  Judea,  or  even  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  phrase  "  cdl  the  land"  as  we  perceive  by  the  examples 
given  above,  may  have  this  limitation.  Moreover,  it  seetos 
to  us  to  be  the  very  expression  which  one  would  naturally  use, 
in  speaking  of  the  immediate  territory  in  which  the  phenome^ 
non  occurred.  We  assume,  therefore,  what  there  is  nothmg 
in  the  evangelical  account  to  contradict,  that  the  darkness  cov- 
eted only  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  or,  at  most,  the  land  of 
Judea. 

Again,  the  darkness  probably  was  not  intense.  In  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  darkness  admits  of  degrees. 
The  darkness  of  the  crucifixion,  then,  may  have  been  slight, 
for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative  would  give  the  impression  to  our  minds 
that  it  was  so.  Besides,  it  can  be  shown,  as  we  think  and 
shall  attempt  to  prove  in  a  future'  number,  that  it  was  the 
natural  attendant  of  the  earthquake.  But  if  this  was  the  case, 
we  may  conclude  it  could  not  have  been  more  intense  than 
rimilar  phenomena  which  have  attended  other  earthquakes  ; 
and  that  such  actually  was  its  character  there  is  in  our  own 
minds  but  little  doubt. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  antecedent  probability 
that  a  phenomenon  of  such  a  character,  and  so  limited  in  it^ 


•  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  t  Matt.  ii.  6. 

t  Matt.  iv.  15.  §  Matt.  xi.  24. 
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extent,  should  have  been  raentbned  by  any  Roman  historian  or 
philosopher.  They  might  or  they  might  not  have  recorded  it. 
At  the  best,  there  is  only  an  even  chance  that  they  would 
have  alluded  to  it,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  had 
known  it. 

2.  As  the  age  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurred  was  ex- 
ceedingly credulous,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  greater 
prodigies  were  received  without  much  question,  even  by  sci- 
entific men,  and  as  little  or  no  use  was  made  of  physical  facts 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  we  may  infer  that  the  historian 
would  record  only  those  occurrences  which  to  him  seemed 
the  most  remarkable,  or  which,  owing  to  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, were  especially  interesting  to  himself  or  his  read- 
ers. It  is  antecedently  improbabhy  therefore,  that  a  Roman 
writer  would  have  mentioned  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  which 
lasted  only  three  hours,  which  happened  in  one  of  the  most 
remote  and  despised  provinces  of  the  empire,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  fiom  Rome,  and  which  in  that  age  and  to  an  or- 
dinary observer  could  not  have  seemed  very  remarkable. 
*^  Why,"  asks  Bp.  Watson,  ^^  should  all  the  v/oAd  take  notice 
of  a  darkness  which  extended  itself  for  a  few  miles  about  Je- 
rusalem, and  lasted  but  three  hours  ?  *  The  Italians,  espe- 
cially, liad  no  reason  to  remark  the  event  as  singular ;  since 
they  were  accustomed  at  that  tune,  as  they  are  at  present, 
to  see  the  neighbouring  regions  so  darkened,  6xc  days  together, 
by  the  eruptions  of  JEtna  and  Vesuvius,  that  no  man  oouU 
know  his  neighbour." 

3.  In  the  age  to  wfaieh  we  have  referred,  there  was  no 
spirit  of  scientific  research.  There  were  no  collectors  of  facts, 
scientific  knowledge  had  gradually,  and  in  a  certain  sense  ac- 
cidentally, become  accumulated  in  books.  Pliny  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  had  drawn  nearly  all  his  facts  fiom  writers 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Now  it  is  altogether  probable,  at 
least  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that  the  only  record  of 
the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  was  to  be  found  m  the  evan- 
geUcal  accounts.  But  the  sect  of  the  Christians  was  obscure 
and  despised.     It  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Pliny  f  or  Seneca. 


*  The  memorable  darkness  which  occurred  in  New  England,  May  19, 
1780,  was  80  great  in  most  parts  of  the  country  "  that  peopK  were  unable 
to  read  common  print,  determine  the  time  of  day  bv  their  clocks  or 
watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  without  the  light  of 
candles.  *  — Man.  Atner.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  pp.  234-5.  Yet  how  little  interest 
did  this  exblte  out  of  New  England  ! 

t  Bishop  -WatioDi  indeed,  says,  ''  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Natural 
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What  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  as  yet  been  written 
were  still  less  known.  It  is  not  at  ail  probable,  therefore, 
that  Pliny  and  Seneca  should  have  resorted  to  them.  Be- 
sides,  they  were  the  religious  books  of  a  sect,  and  for  this  Rea- 
son, also,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  would  hare 
searched  such  writings  for  scientific  facts.  Indeed,  we  have 
almost  conclusive  evidence  that  Pliny  did  not.  He  might 
have  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  especially  in 
the  Old  Testament,  an  abundance  of  the  most  remarkable 
&cts,  which  to  a  pagan  would  have  appeared  no  more  in- 
credible than  many  which  he  has  mentioned.  But  among 
the  numerous  references  he  has  given  to  the  works  which  he 
consulted,  we  do  not  find  the  Jewish  writings  or  the  evangel- 
ical narratives  alluded  to  in  a  single  instance. 

4.  It  was  not  the  object  of  either  Pliny  or  Seneca  to  re- 
cord all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge.  Seneca,  especially, 
had  a  very  different  design.  It  cannot  be  very  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  oc- 
currence we  have  been  considering.  But  what  makes  th^ 
case  still  stronger,  and,  in  our  opinion,  settles  the  question,  is, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  failed  to  record  impor- 
tant phenomena  which  happened  in  their  own  land,  and  which 
were  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not  have  failed  to  re- 
cord them  had  it  been  their  object  to  mention  all  the  natural 
phenomena  of  which  they  knew.  If  they  omitted  these,  no 
reasoning  will  convince  us  that  they  should  necessarily  have 
recorded  the  other.  It  is  more  illogical,  therefore,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Luke  or  Matthew  because  two  Roman  writers 
have  not  alluded  to  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  than  it  is 
to  question  the  authority  of  Seneca  because  Pliny  has  given 
us  no  account  of  the  earthquake  at  Pompeii. 

We  here  close  the  argument.  We  have  presented  suffi- 
cient considerations,  we  think,  to  satisfy  a  candid  mind  that 
there  is  little  force  in  the  objection  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called.     It  never  would  have  been'so  prominent,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  imposing  aspect  in  which  Gibbon  has  clothed 

—  '  -  -■- 

History  of  Pliny,  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  been  overlooked, 
contains,  I  thinlc,  a  very  strong  allusion  to  the  Christians ;  and  clearly  in- 
timutcs  he  had  beard  of  their  miracles.     In  speaking  concerning  tlie  ori- 

S'n  of  magic,  he  says,'  There  is  also  another  faction  of  ma^ic,  denved  from 
e  Jews,  Moses  and  Lotopea,  and  subsisting  at  present.'  "  ^e  also  the  Bish- 
op's note  on  this.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  themselves  prac- 
tiaed  magic  in  that  age,  and  Pliny  probablj  alluded  to  that  fact;  reading 
the  later  practice  of  magic  as  the  same  with  the  Old-Testament  miracles. 

TOL.  I.  13 
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it*  .'Ito  Btrength  vanishes  when  his  misrepresentadons  aie  ex- 
Jiosed.  But  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  and  even  if  the  objec- 
tion were  formidable  in  itself,  still  it  could  only  be  regaided 
as  a  difficulty y  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  clear  up,  but 
it  couloT  never  impeach  the  authority  of  three  independent, 
honest  witnesses,  unless  it  were  demonstrated  that  Pliny  .and 
Seneca  must  have  known  and  must  have  recorded  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Passion  had  it  really  occurred. 

In  some  future  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  and  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances. 

J.  Q.  Day. 


Letters  to  Unbelievers. 

No.  n. 

tJNREASONABLE  MODES   OF  ATTACKING 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Fellow-Citizens, 

My  last  letter  contained  an  explanation  of  the  nature, 
causes,  occasions,  and  present  state  of  infidelity.  In  the 
present  communication  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  honest  mind,  that  most  of  your  modes 
of  attacking  Chrii;ti^ity  are  irrational.  Let  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning  which  you  employ  against  the  gospel  be  ap- 
plied in  a  similar  way  to  any  opinion,  system,  society,  or  insti- 
tution whatsoever,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  you  would 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  sophistical  and  unsatisfactory. 
And  if  you  will  give  your  candid  attention  to  my  remarks 
and  illustrations,  I  think  you  will  admit  my  conclusions  and 
acknowledge  to  your  own  souls  that  most  of  your  opposi- 
tion to  religion  is  unreasonable. 

I.     Christians  of  Past  Ages. 

1.  What  has  been  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religiool 
condition  of  heathen  nations  ?  Have  they  not  been  degraded 
by  ignorance,  enslaved  by  priestcraft^  tormented  by  supersti- 
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tkm,  debased  by  idolatry,  polluted  by  crime,  and  made  wrMcfaed 
by  wickedness  ?  Have  they  not  excluded  woman  from  ber 
rightful  share  b  the  blessings  of  life  ?  Have  they  not  sac- 
rificed human  victims  to  their  idols  ?  No  one  acquainted  with 
history  will  deny  these  facts. 

Now  suppose  I  should  reason  concerning  these  undisputed 
truths  in  the  following  manner  :  "  You  learn  from  these 
particulars  the  true  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  You 
see  what  unaided  reason  can  do  for  mankind.  Her  natural, 
her  best,  her  only  fruits  are  ignorance,  superstition,  iniquity, 
and  wretchedness.  She  is  therefore  a  great  curse  to  the 
human  family ;  for  these  evils  do  not  exist  among  the 
brute  creation ;  and  consequently  it  becomes  our  solemn  duty 
to  labour  for  her  destruction." 

Would  you  consider  this  correct  reasoning?  No.  You 
would  doubtless  reply :  "  We  admit  the  accuracy  of  your  state- 
ment, but  we  deny  the  legitimacy  of  your  conclusion.  Your 
description,  however,  is  partial  and  deceptive.  For  reason 
produces  other  and  better  results  even  among  the  uncivilized ; 
and  the  evils  mentioned  arise  principally  from  her  want  of 
cultivation.  Let  her  be  educated  and  enlightened,  and  she 
will  yield  a  rich  return  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And  to  at- 
tempt her  destruction,  because  in  a  state  of  ignorance  she 
does  not  perfonn  impossibilities,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
Idll  the  child  because  he  does  not  exhibit  the  powers  of  man- 
hood. Your  attack  upon  reason,  on  account  of  the  coniiuct 
of  the  heathen,  is  truly  unreasonable." 

2.  Let  me  now  apply  this  illustration.  What  has  been 
the  condition  of  Christians  in  some  former  ages  of  the  church  ? 
Many  of  the  number  were  uneducated,  superstitious,  fanatical, 
bigoted.  They  persecuted  each  other  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  They  waged  wars  for  the  promotion  of 
sectarian  views  of  religion.  They  submitted  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  corrupt  priesthood.  They  exhibited  little  of  the  spirit 
and  few  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel.  These  and  similar  facts 
DO  one  will  deny. 

What  use  do  you  make  of  these  facts  in  your  attacks  upon 
Christianity  ?  Call  to  mind  the  contents  of  some  of  your  pa- 
pers, pamphlets,  and  books.  Recollect  the  burden  of  many 
a  conversation  and  lecture.  The  amount  of  what  you  have 
said  may  be  stated  thus :  '^  You  see  in  these  particulars  the 
'  only  legitimate  fruits  of  the  gospel.  And  will  you  suffer  a 
system  to  survive  which  has  produced  such  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery  ?     No ;  down  with  super- 
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stition,  down  with  priestcraft ;  down  with  the  Bible/'  Thb 
is  one  of  your  favourite  modes  of  attacking  Christianity.  But 
b  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  religion  on  account  of 
the  conduct  of  professed  believers  of  past  ages,  as  to  condenm 
reason  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  ancient  heathen  nations  ? 
Yes ;  in  my  estimation  the  former  is  much  more  irrational 
than  the  latter.  For  unassisted  reason  has  uniformly  produced 
ignorance,  superstition ,  idolatry,  priestcraft,  and  wickedness. 
Read  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  heathen  nations,  and 
you  will  not  feel  disposed  to  controvert  this  assertion.  When 
the  Christian  church  was  in  its  most  degraded  condition,  the 
great  body  of  professed  believers  were  much  superior  to  their 
heathen  neighbours;  and  many  of  the  number  acquired 
knowledge  and  exhibited  a  virtuous  character  amidst  the  gene* 
ral  corruption.  Besides,  the  gospel  never  authorized  any 
Qdie  of  the  evils  mentioned ;  it  condemned  the  whole,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  must  at- 
tribute them  to  reason  or  infidelity.  Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely 
more  unreasonable  to  condemn  Christianity  on  account  of  the 
unchristian  conduct  of  practical  unbelievers,  than  it  would  be 
to  condemn  reason  on  account  of  the  evils  which  have  always 
existed  in  every  heathen  nation  ?  I  appeal  to  your  honesty 
for  an  answer. 

II.     Christians  of  the  Present  Period. 

I.  What  has  been  the  character  of  mibelievers  in  modem 
times?  Collect  into  one  company  all  the  individuals  of 
both  sexes  who  have  professed  to  reject  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. Among  the  number  you  will  discover  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ignorant,  the  degraded,  the  abandoned.  You 
will  notice  many  of  the  intemperate,  many  of  the  corrupters 
of  youth,  many  thieves,  robbers,  and  pirates,  many  of  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  the  victims  of  the  gallows.  I  state  facts 
which  no  intelligent  person  will  deny ;  not  in  order  to  cast 
reproach  upon  the  \irtuous  portion  of  the  company,  but  fiwr 
the  sake  ot  the  argument. 

Suppose  I  should  make  these  facts  a  foundation  for  the 
following  conclusions :  ^^  In  the  lives  and  deaths  of  these  de- 
based men  and  women  you  behold  the  natural  fruits  of  infi* 
delity.  Some  of  the  number  have  confessed  that  their  down- 
ward course  commenced  in  the  neglect  of  the  means  of 
religious  improvement.  No  doubt  others  would  have  made 
similar  confessions,  had  they  disclosed  the  whole  truth  in 
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lodoQ  to  their  progress  in  iniquity.  Yes ;  whenever  you 
hear  of  a  dninkud,  a  libertine,  a  shameless  female,  -you  may 
be  sure  they  are  unbeUevers.  So,  too,  when  you  read  of  a 
thief,  a  robber,  a  pirate,  you  may  rank  them  with  infidels. 
And  so  sure  as  you  have  anything  to  do  with  infidel  princi- 
ples, so  sure  you  will  be  led  on  from  one  degree  of  iniquity 
to  another,  until  you  are  completely  ruined." 

Would  you  call  this  correct  reasoning  ?  To  this  statement 
you  would  probably  reply  in  terms  like  the  following  :  "  We 
acknowledge  that  many  abandoned  men  and  women  have 
professed  to  have  no  belief  in  Christianity ;  but  we  do  not 
admit  that  it  was  their  Unbelief  which  made  them  depraved. 
It  was  their  depravity  that  induced  them  to  renounce  that 
religion  which  threatened  the  racked  with  ftiture  punishment. 
They  were  ruined  before  they  called  themselves  unbelievers ; 
and  many  of  them  we  never  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  our 
party.  They  are  no  fiiir  specimen  of  our  company.  We 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  virtuous,  to  learn  the  influence  of  our 
principles.  As  we  have  no  expectation  of  another  life,  if  we 
act  consistently  with  our  belief  we  shall  surely  avoid  every- 
thing which  can  give  us  misery  or  shorten  our  days.  And  to 
condemn  our  principles,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
abandoned  portion  of  our  party,  is  truly  unreasonable." 

2.  Let  me  apply  this  illustration.  Look  at  the  Christians 
of  our  country.  They  are  numerous  ;  they  belong  to  every 
class  and  condition  m  society ;  they  profess  every  variety  of 
creed.  Among  this  great  company  you  may  behold  every 
diversity  of  character.  You  see  some  who  are  superstitious, 
some  who  are  fanatical,  some  who  are  bigoted,  some  who 
are  dishonest,  some  who  are  intemperate,  some  who  are  li- 
centious, and  some  who  are  guilty  of  other  crimes.  These 
are  the  facts  as  they  exist  before  the  world. 

What  use  do  you  make  of  these  facts.  You  endeavour  to 
employ  them  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Look  over 
your  papers  of  the  last  five  years.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  theur  pages  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  unchristian  con- 
duct and  dispositions  of  professed  believers.  This  has  been 
made  one  principal  argument  against  the  truth  and  value  of 
our  religion.  You  reason  on  this  subject  !h  terms  somewhat 
Kke  the  following :  "  Here  you  see  the  fiiiits  of  the  gospel. 
One  man  is  turned  out  of  the  church  for  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion ;  another  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  neighbour-^ 
hood  by  his  fanaticism.  One,  who  is  a  deacon,  has  cheated 
lus  neighbour ;  and  a  nunister  has  probably  been  guilty  of 

la* 
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murder.  And  will  you  any  longer  tolerate  a  system  which 
destroys  the  peace  of  families  and  is  a  curse  to  the  country  ?  " 
Tliis,  then,  is  another  of  your  common  modes  of  attacking 
Christianity.  But  is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  the 
gospel  on  account  of  the  vices  of  professing  Christians,  as  to 
condemn  infidelity  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  professed 
infidels  ?  Yes ;  it  is  much  more  irrational.  For  there  is 
nothing  in  infidelity  to  deter  anyone  irom  wickedness.  Many 
have  confessed  that  it  led  them  mto  vice ;  and  that,  if  true, 
it  was  not  useful  to  individuals  or  society.  At  this  moment, 
there  are  in  this  commonwealth  numerous  young  men  who 
were  virtuous  until  they  embraced  infidel  principles ;  now 
they  are  very  thoroughly  depraved.  I  think  one  or  more 
of  such  cases  must  occur  to  the  minds  of  most  of  you.  From 
much  inquiry,  some  reading,  and  considerable  observation,  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  unbelief  naturally  leads  to  vice  and 
wretchedness.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  number  of  immoral  un- 
believers is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body ; 
while  the  number  of  professed  believers  who  disgrace  their 
profession  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  multi- 
tude. Besides,  every  sincere  Christian  is  ready  to  condemn 
the  iniquities  of  a  professor  of  religion,  as  severely  as  he  de- 
nounces those  of  an  infidel,  and  much  more  so.  And  above 
all,  the  gospel  forbids  every  evil  which  now  exists  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  threatens  punishment  to  all  who  disobey  the  di- 
vine precepts.  So  far,  then,  as  anyone  does  wrong,  so  &r 
his  sin  is  attributable  to  practical  infidelity,  and  not  to  his  be- 
lief in  Jesus.  Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  to 
condemn  Christianity  on  account  of  the  unchristian  conduct 
of  practical  infidels,  than  it  would  be  to  condemn  infidelity  on 
account  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  unbelievers  ?  Let  your 
conscience  answer. 

III.     Differences  of  Opinion  among  Christians, 

1.  What  is  the  present  state  of  belief  on  religious  subjects 
among  the  anti*christians  of  our  country  ?  If  I  may  credit  your 
own  statements,  ^re  exists  almost  every  possible  variety. 
Some  believe  in  one  God  and  some  in  no  God.  Some  be* 
fieve  that  Jesus  was  a  good  man,  others  regard  liim  as  an 
impostor,  and  others,  again,  pretend  that  no  such  person  ever 
lived  on  earth.  Some  believe  in  a  future  life,  and  others 
thmk  we  shall  all  perish  like  the  brutes.  In  short,  there  is 
BO  kind  of  agreement  in  opinion  among  unbelievers,  on  the 
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subject  of  religioQ.    No  one  acquainted  with  your  writings 
will  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Suppose  I  should  adopt  the  following  reasoning  on  this 
subject :  ^^  You  see  that  inBdels  differ  from  one  another  on 
almost  every  religious  subject.  This  great  (fiversity  of  cqiinioik 
manifests  the  danger  of  renouncing  revelation.  Their  princi* 
pal  exertions  seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  every* 
thing  which  can  promote  holiness  and  happiness.  They  take 
no  pains  to  build  up  any  code  of  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
society.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  their  claims 
when  they  shall  have  framed  a  new  system  of  morals,  better 
adapted  to  human  nature  tlian  any  we  now  possess,  and  one 
whu^h  shall  make  themselves  wiser  and  better  and  happier 
than  their  Christian  neighbours.  And  until  such  a  period, 
you  will  act  very  unwisely  to  read  one  page  of  their  writings, 
or  to  listen  to  one  word  of  their  conversation  or  harangues. 
Until  they  agree  on  some  fimdamental  principles  of  belief  and 
conduct,  you  should  considec  their  pretensicxis  unworthy  the 
least  notice  or  attention." 

Would  you  approve  this  mode  of  attacking  infidelity  ?  I 
think  you  would  make  some  such  reply  as  this :  ^'  We  admit 
the  truth  of  your  statements.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
agreed  among  ourselves.  We  must  first  remove  the  great 
mass  of  error  fixxn  the  minds  of  people,  before  we  attempt  to 
rear  the  temple  of  truth.  At  present,  it  is  our  main  business 
to  prove  all  religions  ialse,  and  pernicious  in  their  effects  upon 
individuals  and  society.  We  all  believe  according  to  the 
evidence  presented,  on  whatever  subject  arises.  We  are 
free  inquirers,  released  from  all  the  shackles  of  superstition 
and  cowardice.  We  ask  no  one  to  believe  our  opinions.  We 
only  de»re  the  people  to  give  up  their  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions. When  we  have  produced  a  universal  skepticism 
as  to  every  existing  creed,  then  we  shall  find  time  to  prepare 
an  unexceptionable  system  of  morals.  And  to  condemn  our 
cause  on  accoimt  of  our  difierences  of  opinion  is  perfectly 
unreasonable." 

2.  Liet  me  apply  this  illustration.  Protestant  Christians 
profess  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  Each  individual  of  the  whole  body  is  exhorted  to 
search  them  for  himself  and  abide  by  the  results  of  his  mves* 
ligation.  Owing  to  the  original  dififerences  in  the  eonstitu- 
tioQ  of  the  minds  of  people,  to  our  diflferent  education  and 
influences  and  prejudices,  and  to  the  obscurity  of  some  parts 
of  the  sacred  writings,  there  naturally  arises  a  consulerable 
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diversity  of  belief  among  equally  sincere  and  pious  Christians. 
No  believer  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Now  what  use  do  you  make  of  this  feet  in  your  attacks  on 
Christianity  ?  The  substance  of  your  remarks  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  "  You  call  upon  us  to  embrace  the  gospel.  We 
ask  you  to  mention  its  essential  principles.  No  two  of  you 
pve  us  the  same  answers.  Wliat  one  pronounces  saving 
truth,  another  denounces  as  ruinous  error.  Before  you  call 
upon  us  to  believe,  you  should  come  to  some  agreement 
among  yourselves.  So  long  as  you  remain  thus  divided  ib 
sentiment,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  listen  to  your  claims.  K 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  expounders  of  Christianity 
cannot  inform  us  in  what  its  fundamental  doctrines  consist, 
surely  this  circumstance  ought  16  condemn  the  system  as  a 
human  febrication.  We  shall  accordingly  ejideavour  to  de- 
stroy its  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  revelation,  and  try  to 
induce  the  young  to  give  no  attention  to  tlie  subject,  until 
you  can  tell  us  what  the  gospel  is." 

This  is  another  of  your  common  modes  of  attac^g 
Christianity.  But  is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condenm 
religion  because  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  as  to  condemn  infidelity  on  account 
of  the  want  of  agreement  among  unbelievers  ?  Yes ; 
to  me  it  appears  much  more  unreasonable.  Y(x  when 
we  ask  you  to  believe  the  gospel,  we  do  not  mean  any 
one  of  the  various  sectarian  systems.  We  wish  you  to 
go  directly  to  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  and  learn  for  your- 
selves the  essentials  of  Christianity.  We  desire  you  to  exer- 
cise the  same  rights  which  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Above 
all,  we  wish  you  to  acquire  that  holmess  of  heart  and  life  which 
fiiniishes  an  mtemal  witness  of  the  truth  of  revelaticHi.  Nor 
is  this  all.  While  unbelievers  are  agreed  on  no  principles  of 
£uth  or  morals,  there  is  among  Christians  all  but  the  most  en- 
tire unanimity  as  to  everything  essential  to  a  holy  life,  a 
peaceful  death,  and  a  happy  immortality.  We  all  believe  m 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  one  aU-perfect  Deity.  We 
all  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and 
'the  Saviour  of  the  worid.  We  all  believe  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  the  record  of  a  divine  revelation.  We  all  believe  that 
religion  consists  m  loving  our  heavenly  Father  supremely,  and 
our  fellow-men  as  ourselves.  We  all  believe  that  no  one  can 
be  truly  happy  either  here  op  hereafter  without  moral  good* 
ness.    All  our  differences  of  (pinion  might  be  banished  fixna 
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the  world  widioat  the  least  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  to  condemn  the 
gospel  on  account  of  the  various  creeds  of  professed  believ- 
ers, than  it  would  be  to  condemn  infidelity  on  account  of  the 
total  want  of  agreement  among  unbelievers  I  Let  common 
sense  return  an  honest  answer. 

IV.     Expense  of  maintaining  Oiristianiiy. 

1.  How  much  does  it  cost  our  commonwealth  to  fiimish 
the  means  of  education  to  all  its  inhabitants  ?  To  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily,  you  must  estimate  the  expense  of 
school-houses,  academies,  colleges,  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings. You  must  also  ascertain  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 
male  and  female  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  to 
preceptors  of  academies,  and  professors  in  higher  literary  in- 
stitutions. To  all  this  you  must  add  the  cost  of  books  and 
apparatus,  the  value  of  the  time  of  those  pupils  who  are  old 
enough  to  earn  wages,  and  a  variety  of  contingencies.  When 
you  have  obtained  the  sum,  you  will  learn  that  it  costs  this 
state  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  annually,  to  provide 
the  means  of  education  for  the  whole  people. 

Suppose  a  reformer  should  come  among  you  from  one  of  the 
states  of  our  Union  in  which  no  public  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  children  and  youth.  Suppose  he  should  go 
from  town  to  town,  lecturing  in  terms  like  the  following: 
^^  Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  permit  me  to  say  that  your  con- 
duct in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education  is  exceedingly 
foolish.  You  annually  expend  for  this  object  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  And  what  do  you  receive  for  all  this 
money  ?  Nothing  but  an  infinite  variety  of  evils.  You  erect 
half  a  dozen  buildings  in  every  town.  You  support  a  class 
of  men  and  women  who  are  too  lazy  and  too  proud  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  tlieir  brow.  They  take  your  chil- 
dren from  all  usefiil  labour,  and  they  qualify  them  for  every 
species  of  mischief  and  crime.  If  none  were  taught  to  read 
or  write,  there  would  be  no  newspapers  to  keep  you  all  the 
time  quarrelling  about  politics  ;  there  would  be  none  of  those 
law-books  to  cheat  you  out  of  your  property  ;  there  would  be 
none  of  those  books  of  travels  to  entice  away  your  young  men 
from  their  country ;  there  would  be  no  forgers  nor  counter- 
feiters ;  in  short,  there  would  be  none  of  that  infinite  series  of 
evils  which  now  consume  your  time  and  money  and  destroy  your 
peace  and  equality.  I  speak  bom  my  own  experience.  I  know 
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nothing  of  your  book-learning;  and  I  have  amassed  a  fortune. 
I  have  experienced  no  inconvenience,  and  enjoyed  much 
more  happiness  than  my  reading  neighbours.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  you  act  very  unwisely  to  expend  such  sums  of  pre- 
cious gold  and  silver  for  that  which  produces  nothing  but 
misery  and  ruin ;  and  as  a  reformer  I  call  upon  you  to 
close  your  school-houses,  dismiss  your  teachers,  destroy  your 
printing-presses,  and  bum  your  libraries." 

Would  you  consider  this  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning  ? 
I  think  you  would  be  very  apt  to  say  in  reply :  "  Sir,  we  have 
listened  attentively  to  your  remarks.  We  differ  from  you 
altogether  on  this^  question.  You  ought  to  know  that  the  va- 
rious evils  to  which  you  have  alluded  are  the  abuses  of  edu- 
cation, and  not  the  natural  fruits  of  knowledge.  You  ought 
also  to  understand  that  money  does  not  answer  every  want  of 
human  nature.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  We  know,  by  our  own  experience,  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
body.  We  also  know  that  our  information  not  only  gives  us 
daily  comfort,  but  qualifies  us  for  greater  enjoyment  and  useful- 
ness. Besides,  you  ought  to  see  that  without  learning  we 
should  all  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  And  although 
you  may  have  lived  very  well  without  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
yet  this  b  altogether  owing  to  the  civilized  and  educated  state 
of  those  around  you.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  real  re- 
former, as  you  seem  to  believe  yourself  to  be,  you  are  labour- 
ing to  degrade  us  to  the  savage  condition,  to  destroy  all  the 
refinements  of  life  and  all  the  blessings  of  society.  Your 
present  attempt  to  subvert  the  means  of  education  and  knowl- 
edge, on  account  of  their  abuses  and  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance,  fully  proves  that  you  do  not  imderstand  even 
the  first  principles  of  correct  reasoning." 

2.  Let  me  apply  this  illustration.  It  costs  this  countty  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  support  Christian  institutions.  This 
fact  no  one  b  disposed  to  deny.  What  use  do  you  make  of 
thb  circumstance  in  your  attacks  upon  Christianity  ?  You 
proclaim  it  to  the  public  in  every  possible  manner ;  in  your 
conversation,  in  your  discourses,  in  your  publications ;  thus 
making  an  incessant  appeal  to  avarice,  the  lowest  passion  of 
human  nature.  The  foreign  mother  of  American  infidelity 
repeats  the  fact  in  almost  every  lecture  of  that  volume  to 
which  you  look  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom.  Her  satellites  echa 
it  firom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other^  in  terms  like  the» 
following :  '^  Citizens  of  the  United  States,,  you  act  like  fools*, 
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It  costs  you  twenty  millions  of  money  every  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  your  religion !  Yes ;  twenty  millions  are  worse  than 
\imsted,  in  building  churches,  and  supportmg  a  class  of  lazy, 
quarrelsome  ministers,  who  divide  your  families,  consume 
your  time,  distract  your  brains,  and  eat  up  your  substance. 
We  have  done  without  any  of  your  superstition,  and  we  have 
experienced  no  disadvantage  irom  our  unbelief  and  irreligion. 
We  therefore  call  upon  you  to  turn  your  temples  into  halls 
of  science,  to  set  your  clergy  to  wcM-k,  to  spend  your  Sabbaths 
in  searching  into  the  qualities  of  matter,  and,  above  all,  to 
save  your  precious  money."  This,  likewise,  is  a  most  fa- 
vourite mode  of  attacking  Christianity. 

But  is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  Cliristianity,  on 
accoimt  of  its  abuses  and  its  expenses,  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
stroy education,  for  the  same  reasons?     Yes  ;  the  former  is 
much  more  irrational  than  the  latter.     For  what  purpose 
were  we  created  ?     For  happiness.     What  can  confer  this 
invaluable  blessbg  ?     Money  ?     No.     Look  into  the  world. 
Is  not  gold  oftener  a  curse  than  a  comfort  ?    And  what  solace 
can  it  render  in  sickness  ?     What  support  in  trial  ?    What 
consolation  in  affliction?     What  peace  to  remorse?    What 
joy  in  death  ?    What  preparation  for  eternity  ?     Can  educa- 
tion make  men  good  ?     It  may  qualify  them  for  greater  evil 
as  well  as  for  greater  virtue.     Of  itself  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  man.     Religion,  and  religion  alone,  can  enable  him 
to  answer  the  design  of  his  creation.     We  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment for  ourselves.     We  have  lived  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  on  our  hearts.    We  have  since  yielded,  in 
some  humble  degree,  to  its  guidance.     We  can  testify,  from 
our  own  experience,  that  it  satisfies  all  the  desires  of  the  mind. 
We  know  that  it  makes  us  better  and  happier.   And  although 
you  may  have  felt  no  great  inconvenience  ftom  its  absence 
fiom  your  hearts,  it  is  only  because  those  around  you  were 
actuated  by  its  heavenly  spirit.     You  believe  yourselves  to 
be  reformers,  but  you  are  assuredly  labouring  for  the  over- 
throw of  everything  valuable  on  earth,  education,  morals,  re- 
ligion, domestic  enjoyment,  individual  and  social  happiness. 
Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  to  labour  for  the 
destruction  of  religion  on  accoimt  of  the  expense  of  its  main- 
tenance, than  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  means  of  education 
ior  the  same  reason  ?    Judge  ye  for  yourselves. 

B.  Whitman. 
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.  H^  Deisfs  Immortality^  and  an  Essay  an  MaiCs  AccomaMU 
ity  for  his  Beiief.  By  Lysawdbr  Spoonek.  Boston,  1834. 
8vo.  pp.  14. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  sent  us  through  the  Post-office 
with  the  author's  respects ;  but  who  the  author  is,  notwithstanding 
he  has  given  us  his  name,  we  have  no  means  of  even  guessing. 
But  since  in  sending  it  he  doubtless  meant  us  an  act  of  civility, 
we  receive  it  accordingly,  and  will  do  what  we  suppose  he  will 
thank  us  for,  devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to  the  consideration  of 
its  merits. 

**  The  Deisfs  Immortality  !  "  The  title  struck  us  with  some 
surprise ;  not  that  we  never  heard  of  Deists  who  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  because  we  have  never,  though  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  met  with 
one  who  had  any  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  we 
had  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  such 
at  the  present  day  could  be  found.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find 
we  were  wrong.  We  hail  it  as  a  good  symptom,  that  even  a  de- 
istical  pamphleteer  ventures  to  offer  reasons  for  believing  in  an- 
other life.  We  hold  the  hope  of  another  world  to  be  so  important, 
we  consider  it  of  such  great  price,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  it 
advocated  by  anyone  ;  and  if  by  one  more  than  another,  by  one 
who  from  the  name  he  assumes  may  have  influence  where  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  would  have  none.  We  say,  then,  to  Mr. 
Spooner,  that  we  will  not  find  fault  with  him  for  ^*  casting  out 
devils,"  though  he  "  follow  not  with  us."  When  we  find  a 
Deist  advocating  the  truth,  we  receive  him  into  fellowship  just  so 
far  as  he  advocates  it,  but  no  farther.  Mr.  Spooner's  arguments  are 
not  new.  They  are  arguments  which  we  suspect  he  would  not 
easily  have  found,  had  there  not  been  such  a  religion  as  the 
Christian  and  such  a  class  of  people  as  the  clergy.  All  that  is 
valuable  in  The  Deisfs  Immortality  we  had  previously  read 
in  the  writings .  of  Dr.  Channing  and  other  eminent  defenders 
of  Christianity.  Had  the  author  been  aware  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  Christianity,  we  think  he  could  hardly  have  spoken  of  it 
80  slightingly  as  he  has;  he  might,  perhaps,  have  acknowledged 
the  source  whence  he  derived  his  belief.  His  notions  of  a  future 
state,  which  he  contrasts  with  what  he  calls  the  Bible-view,  he 
ought  to  be  aware  are  not  notions  peculiar  to  Deists ;  so  far 
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fiom  it,  they  hare  been  much  the  most  freqaently  advocated  by 
Christians,  and  it  was  in  Christian  writings,  we  presume,  that  he 
fiMind  them,  else  he  would  never  have  suspected  them.  His 
condemnation  of  the  Orthodox  heaven  is  a  matter  which  he  and 
the  Orthodox  may  settle  between  themselves.  We  will  only  re- 
mark, that  did  the  Orthodox  understand  by  Redemption  what 
the  Apostles  understood  by  it,  they  might  easily  enough  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Deist. 

The  second  article,  "  An  Essay  on  Man*s  Accountability  for 
his  Belief "  we  are  sorry  to  say  does  no  credit  to  the  writer. 
Before  he  condemns  a  matter  he  should  understand  it.  He 
shows  himself  much  better  skilled  in  denunciation  than  in  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and  in  defending  man's  freedom  from  blame 
for  his  belief,  exhibits  a*  spirit  very  nearly  related  to  that  which 
erected  the  Inquisition.  He  entirely  mistakes  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures  on  this  point ;  he  errs  in  his  premises,  and  there- 
fore fails  in  his  reasoning.  He  deals  about  him  most  furiously, 
strikes  here  and  there  tremendous  blows,  but  none  of  them  touch 
Christianity,  none  of  them  touch  any  part  of  the  Bible  ;  though 
we  own  we  thought,  on  perusing  the  Essay,  that  some  of  the 
heaviest  fell  upon  the  popular  theologywof  the  day,  and  we  felt 
confirmed  in  what  has  long  been  our  opinion,  that  Orthodoxy  is 
answerable  for  nearly  all  the  unbelief  amongst  us.  The  argu- 
ments of  unbelievers  are  exclusively  aimed  at  the  absurdities 
and  cruelties  of  the  popular  theology.  How  thankful  should  Lib- 
eral Christians  be,  that  they,  through  the  mercy  of  Qod,  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  more  rational  views !  and  how  anxious 
should  they  be  to  spread  their  rational  views,  in  order  to  save  the 
conminnity  from  the  horrors  of  infidelity  ! 

O.  A.  Brownson. 


Gospel'Tniths.  A  Discourse  preached  before  lAe  Unitarian 
Societies  lately  established  in  Franklin  md  SaKtburyy  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  Close  of  a  Term  of  Ministration,  November, 
1833.  By  Horatio  Wood.  Published  by  request  Cam- 
bridge, James  Munroe  &  Co.  1S34.    8vo.  pp.  15. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  discourse  **  to  present,  at  one  view, 
an  explicit  statement  of  gospel  truth,  as  the  writer  held  it  in  rei^ 
erence  to  the  principal  topics  of  controversy  in  this  community 
at  the  present  day,  and  as  he  had  from  time  to  time  expounded 
it  to  his  hearers."  It  contains  a  plain  statement  of  his  views  of 
the  nnity  of  God,  the  person  and  <^ces  of  Christ,  the  influences 
of  the  holy  wgkni^  the  atonement,  regeneration,  fiuth  and  good 
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works.  It  is  earnest  and  sensible,  remarkable,  we  thidk,  for  the 
aptness  of  its  illustrations  from  Scripture,  and  is  without  a  parti' 
cle  of  sectarian  animosity.  Those  to  whom  it  was  preached 
will  be  benefited  by  its  perusal,  and  we  hope  its  influence  will 
extend  beyond  their  circle.     We  quote  the  closing  paragraph. 

**  And  now  what  shall  I  say  ?  That  my  views  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  are,  beyond  all  question,  in  every  respect  true  ?  tliat  Uurough 
no  other  can  there  be  salvation  ?  that  there  is  no  goodness  or  piety 
except  in  believing  these  ?  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  hol- 
lowness  of  all  others  will  be  perceived,  and  when  it  wijl  be  found  that 
these  form  the  gate  to  heaven  ?  No.  And  yet  I  believe  the  views 
which  I  have  preached  as  undoubtin^ly  as  if  I  said  all  this.  How- 
ever others  may  regard  it,  to  me  sucn  an  assumption  savours  of  a 
spirit  which  is  far  from  becoming  in  those  who  profess  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  as  humble  inquirers  after  the  trutli.  It  is  virtually  a  pro- 
hibition of  that  free  discussion  of  the  sentiments  of  others  which  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  them.  It  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  Par^. 
It  is  setting  up  one's  own  judgment  as  a  standard,  and  attempting  to 
bring  all  omers  into  submission  to  it  It  is  a  pretension  to  infallibility, 
or  there  is  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  say.  Think  of  Uie  doctrines  I 
have  preached.  Examine  them.  Weigh  the  proof  for  and  against 
them.  Reject  what  upon,  mature  consideration  you  cannot  adopt. 
Hold  fast  tliat  which  you  think  to  be  good.  *  Be  fully  persuaded  in 
your  own  minds.*  Should  you  adopt,  in  Uie  main,  as  yours,  the  views 
now  set  before  you,  after  all  that  may  be  presented  on  the  other  side, 
be  not  moved  by  denunciations,  or  exclusion,  or  coldness,  or  sneers, 
or  sighs,  or  entreaties,  or  tears  even,  —  these  are  not  argument.  In 
respect  to  man,  be  independent.  Hold  yourselves  accountable  only 
to  God.  Before  him  in  all  tilings  walk  conscientiously.  And  *  the 
God  of  all  grace  who  hath  called  us  unto  his  etenial  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect,  stab- 
lish,  strengthen,  settle  you.' " 


An  Address  ddivered  to  the  Pupils  of  the  South-Parish  iSwi- 
day-School  [in  Portsmouth,  N,  H,]  Nov.  17.  1833,  hdng  the 
Sabbath  after  the  Interment  of  Rev,  Nathan  Parker,  2>.  J9. 
By  A  Teacher.     Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1834.     24mo.  pp.  24. 

The  author  of  this  truly  delightful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
x)ne  of  the  best  of  men  we  presume  to  be  the  gentleman  who  is 
well  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  church  in  Portsmouth.  The  subject 
of  the  Address  is  the  excellencies  of  Dr.  Parker's  character ;  and 
though  necessarily  crowded  into  a  few  pages,  enough  is  pre- 
sented to  di^ay  its  most  striking  features,  and  excite  deep 
veneration  for  it  as  one  of  those  exalted  patterns  of  Christian 
worth,  which  tre  occasionally  raised  up  seemingly  with  th% 
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design  to  assiat  our  feeble  conceptions  of  the  great  Example  set 
before  us  for  our  emulation  by  reflecting  it  more  vividly  to  our 
view. 

From  his  habits  of  close  devotedness  to  his  people,  Dr.  Parker 
was  less  generally  known  than  many  others  have  been  whose 
powers  of  mind  and  moral  worth  are  hardly  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  our  race,  we 
do  most  earnestly  trust  that  an  example  so  rich  in  the  most  exalted 
Christian  virtues  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  embalmed  only  in 
the  affections  of  the  flock  of  his  charge.  It  was  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  the  writer  of  tlie  Address  before  us  to  be  his  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friend,  and  we  arc  glad  to  see  that  he  is 
disposed  to  give  to  the  public  somewhat  of  the  fruit  of  his  intimacy ; 
we  wish  it  were  more,  for  we  are  sure,  from  this  specimen,  that 
the  office  of  Dr.  Parker's  biographer  could  hardly  fall  into  more 
competent  hands.  * 

We  quote  those  passages  which  relate  particularly  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  revered  subject  of  this  Address. 

**  Were  I  to  point  out  any  one  trait  which  I  thought  most  distin- 
guishing in  our  beloved  pastor's  character  as  a  Christian,  I  should  name 
Faith.  By  this  I  mean  an  unwavering  belief  and  trust  which  led  him 
to  view  all  things  as  under  tlie  superintending  providence  of  God ;  a 
perfect  conviction,  evinced  by  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  and  speak- 
mg,  that  this  providence  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
love,  and  supported  by  infinite  power ;  that  the  greatofit  and  the  least 
events  were  taking  place  under  His  control ;  and  that  these  events 
would  all  be  overruled  for  good.  Whenever  the  perversity  of  men, 
or  their  ignorance,  brought  trouble  or  calamity  upon  individuals  or  a 
community,  —  while  he  deeply  lamented  the  evil,  and  mourned  over 
the  sufferings  which  would  occur  in  the  process,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted  that  the  good  purposes  of  God  would  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous,  however  disturbed  for  the  pres- 
ent, would  be  ultimately  promoted.  By  this  faith,  this  confidence,  he 
could  always  perceive  *the  bright  radiance  of  the  clear  sky  beyond  the 
gatherings  of  the  darkest  tempest ;  *  and  the  minor  troubles  of  life,  tliose 
trials  of  every  day's  existence,  which,  far  more  frequently  than  great 
temptations,  overthrow  the  balance  of  the  Christian  character,  he 
could  put  aside  with  his  hand,  as  unworthy  to  move  him. 

"  To  acquire  this  faith,  my  children,  no  great  powers  of  mind,  no 
uncommon  acquirements  arc  absolutely  necessary.  Such  powers  and 
acquirements,  rightly  directed,  will  serve  to  enligliten  and  confirm  the 
Christian  faith ;  but  I  have  heard  our  deceased  friend  oflen  say  that 
the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  higlily  cultivated  intellect  was  to 
have  that  child-like  trust  in  God,  which,  while  tlie  noblest  energies  of 
the  mind  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  wonders  of  divine  love, 
can  repose  in  humble  simplicity  on  the  care  and  love  of  a  heavenly 
Father." 

^  Agam,  this  faith  and  trust  in  God,  in  which  our  beloved  pastor 
fotmd  such  peace  and  such  constant  support,  was  ever  accompanied 
bj  obedience.  He  knew  that  it  was  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to 
say  that  we  trust  in  God  to  make  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
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while  by  neglect  of  or  disobedience  to  God^s  commands  we  do  all 
we  can  to  counteract  his  holy  wilL  If  he  trusted  in  God  to  make 
him  happy,  he  knew  that,  he  must  do  all  that  God  required  of  hinu 
Thus  every  part  of  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  fixed  principles. 
His  first  and  his  last  inmiiry,  under  all  circumstances,  was,  What  is 
duty  ?  What  is  right  ?  —  Never,  What  is  expedient  ?  What  will  be 
thought  of  this  or  3iat  course  ?  These  latter  questions  he  never  asked, 
except  when  theiic  consideration  was  involved  in  deciding  npon  duty. 
The  question  of  duty  once  settled,  his  course  was  settled ;  and  being 
conscious  of  having  faithfully  used  the  best  lights  which  he  could  ol^ 
tain  to  discover  his  duty,  let  events  occur  as  Siey  would,  he  suffered 
qp  vain  regrets  to  harass  his  mind.  He  did  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  best,  and  then  left  the  result  with  God." 

"  To  have  at  all  times  a  distinct  and  fixed  purpose  —  never  to  act 
from  mere  impulse,  or  to  leave  himself  to  the  dictate  of  momentary 
feeling  —  was  always  the  endeavour  of  him  whom  we  mourn.  The 
day  before  he  died,  some  one  said  to  him,  ^  You  have  always  tried  to 
make  those  around  you  happy ;  you  would  never  give  anyone  pain.' 
*  So  far  as  I  have  had  distinct  purposes  it  may  have  been  so,'  he 
replied." 

"  There  was  nothing  more  strongly  marked  in  our  beloved  teacher 
than  his  openness,  and  firm,  independent  honesty  of  character,  his 
utter  abhorrence  of  falsehood  and  auplicity.  Who  has  not  seen  his 
clear  eye  fiash,  and  his  countenance  curl  with  scorn  and  detestation, 
when  pointing  out  the  shiftings  of  hypocrisy,  or  unveiling  the  hoUow- 
hcarted  pretender?  If  ever  5iere  seemed  a  failure  in  uie  charity  of 
his  heart,  it  was  when  he  saw  an  attempt  to  deceive,  or  a  course  pur- 
sued for  mere  exhibition  or  effect.  Falsehood  in  any  shape,  he  could 
not,  he  would  not,  endure.  He  would  never  veil  it  by  a  soft  name. 
A  lie  he  would  call  a  lio,  and  as  such  he  would  treat  it,  in  all  its 
tanoB  and  disguises  ;  and  if  anything  human  would  make  the  heart 
of  the  deceiver  quail,  it  was  such  a  look  as  I  have  sometimes  seen 
dart  from  his  usually  mild  and  benevolent  face." 

**  To  tell  you  that  our  pastor  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  do 
good,  that  this  was  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  spoke  and  acted 
and  laboured,  would  be  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  faithful  minister 
and  a  true  follower  of  his  Master  and  yours.  Are  there  not  many  of 
you  who  remember  now,  as  you  look  back  upon  your  occasional  inter- 
course with  him,  how  almost  everytliing  which  you  heard  him  speak 
had  some  good  meaning  in  it,  something  which  you  could  think  of  af- 
terwards with  profit  ?  When  he  has  accidentally  met  you,  and  with 
easy  yet  dignified  familiarity  has  asked  you  about  your  schools,  your 
studies,  and  your  amusements,  was  there  not  always  some  little  nint, 
some  good-natured  remark,  which  would  convey,  almost  without  your 
knowing  it,  a  good  thought  into  your  mind  ?  which,  without  the  for- 
mality of  advice,  would  make  you  think  more  of  your  du^,  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  of  the  blessings  which  you  enjoy?  Young  as 
you  are,  you  could  hardly  help  noticing  this  peculiar  and  happy  faculty 
m  your  minister ;  and  we,  who  knew  him  longer  and  better,  can  re- 
member that  it  was  his  way  with  all ;  and  yet  no  one  ever  had  leas 
than  he  the  character  of  the  prosing  monitor,  whose  approach  we 
rather  avoid  than  invite.  He  had  a  purpose  of  usefulness  in  every- 
tiling.  Ever  upon  the  watch,  he  acquired  a  most  unusual  quicknesB 
and  tact  in  seizing  the  right  moment  and  the  right  way  of  effec^g 
kispupose.* 
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"  I  should  delight  to  eo  on  thus,  talking  to  you  of  oar  pastor^  char- 
acter. In  all  its  partB  Uie  contemplation  of  it  must  be  profitable  and 
edifying  to  young  and  old.  I  should  delight  to  say  more  to  you  of 
that  humble  and  unreser\'ed  tnist  in  God  which  sustained  him  under 
aufferings  such  as  few  have  experienced,  of  his  submissive  acquies- 
cence in  the  whole  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  of  the  cheerful 
fortitude  which  never  left  him  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  which  first  attacked  him,  when  expressing  my 
anxiety  at  his  acute  bodily  sufferings,  he  would  speak  of  ihem  cdmost 
with  contempt ;  but  when  he  thought  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
disease  in  its  influences  upon  tlie  mental  energies,  of  its  power  to 
benumb  and  retard  those  exercises  of  tlic  mind  in  wliich  his  joy  and 
his  usefulness  consisted,  then  it  was  that  his  fortitude  was  called  to 
itB  severest  test.  *  Bodily  pain,'  he  would  say,  *  is  nothing ;  it  is 
not  worthy  of  a  thought,  if  there  be  but  a  free  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind ;  while  these  are  left  untouched,  we  can  bear  all  which  God 
sends  us ;  and  still,  if  these  are  affected,  we  shall  not  bo  forsaken.' 
When  travelling  with  him  in  a  more  recent  stage  of  his  illness,  he 
once  spoke  freely  upon  the  prospect  before  him.  'I  think,*  said  he, 
*that  a  few  niontns,  at  most,  must  settle  all  questions.  I  have  no  fear 
oftlie  result.  I  dread  not  deatli,  —  but  to  look  forward  to  years  of 
TBelessness  —  to  being  a  burthen  instead  of  being  a  helper  to  others  — 
this,  I  will  confess,  is  terrible  to  me.  But  I  have  no  fears  that  God 
win  ^rsake  nie.'  Since  his  entire  continement  to  his  chamber  he 
has  more  than  once  repeated  tliis  to  me,  *  I  have  never  felt  myself 
forsaken  for  a  moment,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  tliat  I  shall  be  sup- 
ported to  tlie  end.' 

^  It  is  but  a  few  short  weeks  since  I  had  a  brief  but  most  cheerful 
conversation  with  him  upon  his  prospects  after  his  change  was  passed. 
He  spoke  of  his  *  friends  in  heaven^  as  familiarly  as  of  those  in  ano- 
ther city,  and  told  me  I  should  smile  if  I  knew  whom  he  most  oflen 
thought  of  meeting.  I  told  him  I  supposed  he  thought  of  many  who 
would  there  be  his  familiar  companions,  whom  I  could  only  hope  to 
see  as  they  passed  by  far  above  me.  *  Some,'  said  he,  *  vnH  have 
gotten  far  ahead  of  us  all,  but  we  shall  be  within  the  influence  of  and 
receive  happiness  from  the  highest  of  all.'  A  few  nights  before  his 
death  I  said  to  him,  *  Your  cup  of  affliction  seems  deeply  drugged ; 
and  as  Grod  chasteneth  whom  he  lovetli,  may  you  not  feel  that  you 
have  great  proof  of  his  lave  ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  sees  that  yoiu*  faith 
will  bear  great  trials  ? '  *  We  should  be  careful  not  to  look  upon 
any  temporal  circumstances,'  he  replied,  *  as  in  themselves  marks  of 
God's  anger  or  approbation.  We  may  look  upon  the  temper  witJi 
which  we  meet  tliese  circumstances  as  evidences  of  our  Christian 
state.'  I  told  him  it  had  been  said  that  perhaps  he  was  suffering  for 
oar  benefit,  that  we  might  see  the  power  of  Christian  principles  set 
^oftflk  in  him,  and  that  thus  he  was  adding  to  the  amount  of  good  which 
he  had  already  done  in  the  world.  Ilis  tone  in  reply  seemed  to  re- 
prove me  for  even  this  slight  allusion  to  his  virtues  and  his  usefulness 
—  for  no  man  ever  shrank  from  praise  as  he  did.  *  Whatever  good 
I  have  done,*  said  he,  *  let  God  have  the  praise.'  I  added,  *  You 
will  let  him  have  your  gratitude  also,  that  he  has  made  you  the  in- 
stnnnent  of  so  much  good.'  <  I  wish  not^'  he  said,  *  to  depreciate 
the  good  that  I  may  have  done,  or  to  pretend  ignorance  of  it.  But  of 
my  own  deficiencies  I  am  more  sensible  than  an}r  other  person  can 
be.    And  this  I  know,  that  if  I  attain  heaven,  it  will  not  be  because 
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I  hKve  eaned  it  Eternal  life  m  the  c^  of  God,  and,'  added  he  alter 
a  pause,  *  it  will  he jriven  to  those  wSo  have  formed  and  cherished  a 
taste  for  its  jojs.  That  I  may  have  acouired  some  relish  for  its  feli- 
cities affords  me  consolation  and  hopeJ  On  parting  with  him  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  might  have  a  quiet  night  '  I  sliall  have 
such  a  ni^t  as  God  sends,'  wa^  his  calm  reply. 

**  Such  were  the  occasional  expressions  of  a  mind  full  of  resigna- 
tion, humility,  and  faith.  He  never  loved  to  talk  of  himself  —  and 
death-bed  gossip  was  his  abhorrence.  Whatever  he  said  came  so  in 
the  natural  course  of  remark,  that  it  is  only  by  retracing^  general  con- 
versations that  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  recalled.  There  was,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  a  calm  dignity,  a  naturalness,  and  a  self-pos- 
session, to  which  I  recur  with  increasmg  astonishment 

"^  How  full  his  heart  was  of  love  towards  others,  how  much  more 
he  ever  thought  of  them  than  of  himself,  the  youngest  of  you,  who 
knew  him  with  any  intimacy,  must  have  seen  and  felt  How  engross- 
ing to  his  thoughts  and  affections  were  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  the  people  of  his  charge  we  all  know.  The  pains  and  debility  of 
sickness,  so  far  from  excluding  these  subjects  from  his  mind,  seemed 
chiefly  felt  inasmuch  as  they  debarred  him  from  ministering  to  the 
service  of  his  beloved  flock.  Only  a  few  evenings  before  his  death 
he  sent  for  me  expressly  to  mention  a  kindness  wmch  he  had  for  some 
time  wished  to  perform  for  one  of  his  society,  but  to  which,  finding 
death  was  about  to  prevent  his  ever  performing  it,  he  wished  me  to 
attend.    This  was  done  when  speaking  was  almost  aeony  to  him. 

^  But  why  do  I  go  on  thus  ?  I  must  restrain  myself,  or  I  shall  de- 
feat my  chief  obiect,  which  was  to  impress  deeply  upon  your  thought 
a  few  points  in  tne  character  of  him  whom  we  lament,  which  you,  as 
well  as  others,  are  capable  of  imitating.  His  whole  character  is  the 
rich  legacy  which  he  has  left  us ;  and,  profuse  as  were  his  efforts  to  do 
IIS  fifood  while  he  was  with  us,  if  we  faithfuUv  use  this  bequest,  we 
shaU  find  it  a  treasure  exhaustible  only  with  the  mine  from  which  he 
drew  all  its  riches." 

"  Are  we  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godlv  man  ceas- 
eth '  ?  —  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  indeed  help  with  God.  Let 
no  desponding  thoughts  find  place  in  our  minds  for  ourselves,  for  so- 
ciety, or  for  the  church.  Remember  how  he  said,  while  he  was  yet 
with  us,  —  how  often  he  said  it,  when  clouds  of  gloom  seemed  to 
overhang  every  prospect,  —  *  God  loves  his  own  cause  better  than  we 
can  love  it,  and  he  will  never  forsake  it' " 

Ai\er  these  specimens,  vfe  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  the  opinion  that  the  writer  of  this  Address  could  hardly 
perform  a  nKire  acceptable  service  to  the  church  than  to  give  an 
extended  biography  of  Dr.  Parker,  a  work  for  which,  we  repeat 
it,  we  are  sure  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  in  all  essential 
respects.  We  hope  very  soon  to  learn  that  the  work  is  undei^ 
laken. 

^  G.  Nichols. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


a  lktter  ok  tbe  coldness  of  new-knolakd  preaching. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

Were  it  not  that  I  have  appeared  as  a  contributor  in  year  periodical,  I 
would  tell  you  that  I  like  it  much  and  believe  that  it  will  do  great  good. 
What  I  like  in  your  plan  is,  that  you  propose  to  speak  a  plain  and  direct 
laziguace  to  the  peojUe.  The  people  have  too  often  been  overlooked,  or 
courted  only  for  base  purposes,  rreachers  and  writers  too  frequently  ad- 
dress themselves  only  to  tne  few,  and  glad  am  I  that  you  propoi»e  to  speak 
lor  and  to  the  many. 

I  wish  you  woula  undeceive  the  public  on  a  point  of  some  consequence 
to  us  New-Englanders.  You  know  we  are  called  a  cold,  unfeeling  people. 
When  we  complain  of  the  style  of  sermonizing  usually  adopted  by 
our  clergy,  and  ask  why  it  is  not  as  bold,  alowing,  breathing,  impassioned 
■i  that  of  the  south  and  west,  we  are  told,  our  cold  northern  manner 
forbids  it.  Now  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  this.  I  know  the  New-Eng- 
lind  character  ;  I  know  the  New-England  climate  is  cold  ;  I  know  the 
wind  that  comes  over  her  bleak  hills  and  granite  mountains  is  cold  ;  I 
know  that  the  exterior  of  her  sons  and  daughters  is  cold  ;  but  she  has  a 
■oul  of  fire.  No  part  of  our  country  presents  a  population  more  susceptible, 
not  of  a  crackling  fanaticism,  but  ot  a  deep  and  burning  enthusiasm. 
Nowhere  else  will  you  find  that  restlessness,  that  eternal  desire  to  grasp 
■ometbing  which  they  have  not  —  tliat  sure  indication  of  the  soul's  thirst 
fyt  perfection  —  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  New  England,  cold,  calculat- 
ins,  mercenary  as  she  has  been  called. 

Where  live  the  American  poets  ?  where  the  most  popular  and  thrill- 
ingly  eloquent  of  American  prose-writers  ?  I  answer  not ;  but  whoever 
does  answer  will  refute  the  false  impression  gone  abroad  against  New 
England.  Where,  again,  were  bom  those  eloquent  men  of  the  west  ? 
Wno  were  their  parents  ?  What  is  the  west,  but  a  child  of  New  England  ? 
Do  you  ask  why  the  child  surpasses  the  mother  ?  I  answer,  simply  be- 
cause the  mother  is  the  slave  of  etiquette,  while  the  child  indulges 
finely  all  the  promptings  of  the  soul,  —  now  following  its  ^rave,  now  its 
fit>Iicsome,  humour ;  laughing  when  pleased,  crying  whengncved;  and  of- 
ten passing  from  the  laughing  to  the  crying,  and  from  the  crying  to  the 
laugnjnff,  so  rapidly,  that  smiles  and  tears  are  frequently  mingled.  Let 
the  mother  break  the  fetters  which  restrain  the  motions  of  her  soul,  and 
■he  will  yet  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  child. 

The  great  fault  of  our  northern  eloquence  is  not  charseable  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  our  orators.  I  thought  when  I  came  into  New  Eneland  that 
the  people  were  incapable  of  feeling  the  power  of  eloquence.  It  was  one 
of  my  hasty  thoughts,  drawn  from  the  first  appearance.  No  people  can 
feel  genuine  eloquence  better  than  New  En^landers.  Go  where  you  will, 
the  churches  demand  it.  The  great  complaint  against  our  clersy,  a  com- 
plaint almost  universal,  —  not  among  strangers,  but  among  ourselves,  —  is, 
thai  our  clergy  want  life,  want  earnestness,  want  boldness  and  directness. 
I  hear  this  everywhere.  The  people  are  hungering  aud  thirsting  for  a 
ttore  efficient  ministry ;  they  are  dying  for  the  want  of  that  warm,  bold, 
energetic  manner  which  it  is  said  our  northern  manner  forbids. 

Am  I  wrong .'    Have  our  clergy  tried  the  experiment  ?    Have  they 
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been  too  olo^oent,  too  pungent  in  (their  appeals  to  conscience,  too  direct 
in  tlicir  applications  of  tbu  tlireatcnings  of  the  Di%-ine  law,  too  consoling 
in  speaking  of  the  proniii^Gs  of  the  gospel  ?  Have  thej  been  too  impas- 
sioned, too  forgetful  of  self,  antf^  of  every  thine  but  the  subject  ther  would 
bring  home  to  men's  miiuU  and  hearts  r  If  tiiey  have,  if  they  hare  gone 
so  far  as  to  bo  called  extravaguntf  then  I  withdraw  my  complaint. 

To  mo  there  is  mmivthing  almost  criminal  in  this  coldness  in  the  pulpit. 
What  iH  tho  miniHter's  duty  ?  What  does  be  see  P  A  world  Ivmg  in 
wickedncKs,  death  raging,  friends  and  brothers  dying,  dyinjg  in  sin,  while 
he  hohls  in  his  hand  tho  remedy,  that  which  saves  from  sin  and  imparts 
a  life  whii'h  is  forever.  Hv  sees  the  sinner  on  tho  brink  of  the  precipice, 
now  raisinff  his  foot  for  the  step  which  dashes  him  to  pieces.  Can  he 
wait  to  culltho  words  in  which  to  admonish  him  of  his  danger.'  stop  to 
round  the  period  in  which  to  w\\  hiui  to  ^'Hokl !  another  step  is  death  "  ? 
No  ;  he  cannot,  if  he  sees  the  danger.  He  who  sees  tho  awful  condition 
of  the  sinner,  who  feels  the  magnitude  of  tho  evil  of  sin,  cannot  stop  to 
select  his  woids,  to  round  and  polish  hi»  periods,  and  cull  the  6owcrs  of 
elocution,  which  will  fade  ere  u  kouI  cnii  feel  their  heauty.  No,  he  will 
apeak  right  on.  He  will  pour  out  his  whole  soul,  in  a  stream  of  strong, 
rushing,  overwhclnniig  eloquence.  He  will  see  nothing  but  the  sinner 
and  his  peril,  the  sinner  and  his  means  of  safety  ;  ho  will  not,  when  he 
sees  the  sinner  writhing  with  agonies  of  remorse,  or  ready  to  be  envel- 
oped in  the  tlames  of  that  fire  which  shall  not  ho  quenched,  stop  to  ccnt- 
rect  his  syntax,  and  to  model  4iis  pronunciation  afler  the  latest  approved 
standard.  No  ;  he  will  call  mightily  upon  God  to  help  ;  be  wUl  call 
upon  the  sinner  ;  ho  will  hid  him  flee  from  danger  ;  to  run,  and  to  ran 
for  his  life  to  the  citv  of  refuge,  in  tones  that  shall  thrill  through  the  toul 
and  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  Wo  want  ministers  who  see  and  feel,  and 
will  speak  in  this  manner.  Tlie  slate  of  the  world  demands  a  ministrr 
thai  can  forget  everything  hut  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Let  u»  have  such 
a  ministry.  Let  it  speak  loudly  and  earnestly,  in  strong,  nervous,  bold, 
glowing,  huming  language  ;  and  cold  as  is  our  northern  manner,  we  will 
put  up  with  it,  and  tliank  Cjod  for  it.  —  Forgive  me  these  hasty  remarks 
and  helievo  mc  yours  truly, 

O.   A.   BrOW5805. 


THE    WEST    AS    A  FIFI.D    OF    I'SF.rULNF.SS    FOR   TOrXG    PREACHERS    OT 

THE    UNITARIAN    DENOMINATION. 

.4  Letter  to  the  Editors^  dated  Louisrilhy  Jan.  7th ^  1834. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  through  your  work,  to  those  young  men  of 
mv  own  profession  whose  thoughts  have  been  directed  to  the  west  as  a 
spliere  for  their  ministerial  labours.  Before  I  came  out  here  myself  I 
heard  the  most  contradictor}'  opinions  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  this 
step.  S^ome  thought  the  west  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  by  others  it  was  lik- 
encd  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  One  declared  that  rational  and  liberal 
Christianity  mvst  and  itould  spread  through  this  region  as  the  autumnal 
flames  flash  along  its  prairies.  Another  answered  that  the  grossest  fanat- 
icism and  most  intolerant  higotr}-  were  tho  characteristics  of  western  re- 
ligion. To  reconcile  such  statements  was  impossible;  ono  could  only 
balance  them,  and  tr}'  to  keep  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  think  nothing 
beforehand  about  it.  Such  was  my  aim ;  and  I  wish  now  to  throw  in  mj 
opinion  among  the  rest,  formed  on  the  experience  of  tho  lastBro  months. 

Is  it  advisable  for  a  young  man  of  liberal  views  to  go  out  to  the  west 
aa  a  preacher  .' 

It  IS  not,  and  it  ia. 
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'  1.  It  is  not  if  h«  deli|(hti  in  lam  andlencei.  Rational  Cbriitianity 
does  not  collect  large  audiencea  in  the  west.  It  is  enthusiasm,  exagcerm- 
tion,  extreme  statementSy  viyid  colouriDg,  glow  and  pasaion,  which  collect 
crowds.  To  be  sure,  if  a  man  happens  to  be  an  orator,  as  has  been  tlw 
case  with  some  of  oar  preachers  wno  have  visited  these  parts,  he  will  be 
sure  to  gain  admiration ;  for  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  there  to  be 
found  ^  a  stronger  love,  or  indeed  a  finer  and  more  correct  taste  for  oratonr, 
than  in  the  west, — in  particular,  Kentucky.  But  suppose  the  friend  for 
whcMU  I  write  to  be  no  orator,  but  a  sincere  man,  of  average  abilities,  who 
desires  to  preach  his  Maater  rather  than  himself.  Id  this  case  he  can  con- 
aole  himself  with  the  distich  of  the  poet, 

**  Let  the  fknatic  jBtber  disciples  lilce  sand  on  the  aea-nliore  ; 
Smod  Is  bat  ssnd,  bat  tbou  art  a  pearl,  thou  my  re^entil  fritnd." 

Rational  Christianity  certainly  shows  no  intention  of  flying  over  the 
west  like  wildfire.  I  fear  that,  like  most  other  truths,  our  views  must  be 
propagated  by  our  own  efforts.  "  Such  labour  has  God  appointed  for  men." 

S.  So  let  no  youns  man  come  to  the  west  who  is  afruid  to  work.  In 
order  to  produce  the  least  effect  on  the  minds  of  this  rather  volatile  and 
changeable  race,  he  must  task  himself  night  and  day,  in  every  manner,  to 
advance  his  cause  and  finish  his  work.  To  bo  obiieed  to  do  this,  to  be 
necessitated  to  lay  aside  habits  of  sloth  and  assume  Uiosc  of  industry,  is, 
■B  wise  men  look  on  it,  an  advantage. 

3.  Lastly,  the  west  is  no  place  for  a  man  whoso  tastes  are  unchange- 
ably fixed,  and  whose  habits  of  feeling  and  acting  arc  rigidly  cast  and  har- 
dened, and  who  cannot  open  his  mind  to  new  impressions,  or  bear  up  in 
the  lack  of  the  accustomed  comforts  and  loved  objects  of  home.  Western 
manners,  customs,  feelings  are  difTorent  from  eastern,  yet  in  their  way 
they  are  aood,  and  will  atrike  an  unprejudiced  mind  as  such,  if  it  can 
bear  the  nrst  shock  of  novelty.  But  if  a  young  man  can  renounce  present 
anccess,  can  work,  and  can  forget  home,  the  west  is  just  the  country 
where  he  will  be  happy,  useful,  and  improving. 

1.  For  in  the  first  place,  he  will  bo  pleased  with  the  society  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  will  miss,  perhaps,  much  of  the  culture  and  depth 
of  acquirement  of  the  east;  but  in  their  place  he  will  find  opcnnesa  and 
liberality  of  mind,  as  great  extent  of  informution,  and  a  very  active,  in- 
quiring, and  improving  spirit.  He  will  miss  that  love  and  patronage  of  es* 
tablished  institutions  which  he  Icfl  behind,  but  will  find  their  place  supplied 
by  greater  ener^v  of  individual  character.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find 
blow  much  is  sai^l,  done,  and  thought,  in  a  single  day,  by  western  people  : 
how  much  change  and  enterprise  and  activity  surround  him.  He  will 
probably  aain  more  knowledge  of  mankind  in  a  month  here,  than  in  a 
year  in  New  Enaland.  He  will  be  pleased  with  finding  hospitality,  lib- 
erality, and  frankness  of  manners,  in  the  place  of  the  cxclusiveness  and 
envy  and  ricour  of  caste  which  pervade  New-England  society.  Here 
they  act  wholly  or  almost  wholly  on  the  principle, 

"  The  rank  Is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 
The  sMii's  the  gowd,  /br  a*  that.  '* 

S.  He  will  have  the  pleasure,  therefore,  of  finding  himself  impro>-inff.  He 
will  gain  a  self-confidence  founded  on  self-knowledge.  For  he  will  freely 
act  himself  out,  regardless  of  the  expectations  and  demands  of  others.  In 
Now  England  he  could  hardly  avoid  saying  —  I  am  expected  to  speak 
thai  and  so,  to  do  this  and  that.  Here  nothing  in  particular  is  expected  ; 
tfaafe  are  no  fixed  tastes  and  opinions,  and  settled,  regular  demands,  to 
feller  the  activity  of  the  individual.  It  is  only  expected  that  he  will  do 
soaething,  what  and  how  are  left  to  himself.  No  set  of  opinions  or  tastes 
has  become  dominant;  all  are  militant.  This,  then,  seems  just  the 
ilaia  of  society  where  a  young  man  can  best  put  that  important  finishina- 
Mrt  to  hia  education  which  consists  in  practising  self-dependence.  "  In 
Raw  England,"  a  fiiendonce  remarked  to  me,  <<  we  are  like  stones  wedged 
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in  an  arch  ;  at  the  west  each  one  atanda  like  a  tree,  Bupported  by  nothing 
but  its  own  roots."    The  remark  is  very  true. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  op(K>rtunity  of  useful  action  in  our  profesaion  and  the 
prospect  of  future  usefulness  are  ten  times  as  great  here  as  at  the  east. 
There  all  thinss  are  fixed  \  here  they  are  fixing ;  an  inilocnce  exerted  now 
will  be  feh  in  the  future  institutions  of  this  country.  Here,  too,  everything 
is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides,  and  everyone  who  will  persevere  with 
a  determined  spirit  will  take  his  share  of  the  growth  of  the  country. 

I  must  here  insist  un  the  duty,  as  I  think  it,  of  our  body  to  establisb 
churches  noto  in  the  principal  western  cities.  There  are  Unitarians  ever}'- 
whero.  but  not  cnungli  anywhere  to  huild  a  church  and  support  a  preacher 
without  assiKtancc.  Six  hundred  dollars  paid  by  the  Association  or  other 
Unitarians  to  support  a  preacher  one  year  in  St.  Louis  would  certainly  es- 
tablish a  church  tln^ro.  Why  will  they  not  do  this?  Let  tliem  try  this 
as  an  ezporiment,  and,  if  it  succeed,  proceed  to  some  of  tiie  other  cities. 
The  objection  which  is  urged  against  such  measures  at  the  east  does  not 
apply  here.  No  old  church  is  to  be  broken  up;  ihos^e  who  will  attend  our 
ciiurch  would  go  nowhrrc  else.  There  are  two  millions  of  persons  in 
this  valley  who  uclong  to  no  cliurch ;  can  money  be  employed  better  than 
in  providmg  for  them  r  How  littK'  this  is.  compared  with  what  is  laid  out  by 
other  denominatitms  !  What  I  now  propose  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  our 
friends  here,  a  measure  demanded  bv  the  times.  They  eo  so  fur  as  to  say, 
*'  Let  the  Association  expend  all  the  money  collecifHT  for  the  salary  or 
their  agent,  in  sendin;^  agents  nmn  over  this  country,  and  it  will  be  re- 
turned to  them  tenfold  by  tl.c  new  Auxiliaries  whicli  they  will  establish 
all  through  the  Union. *^     1  am  disposed  to  think  with  them. 

I  must  finish  with  a  single  word  respecting  the  opposition  we  meet  with. 
It  is  iire4U,  undoubtedly,  here  as  elsewhere,  but  I  think  less  intolerant 
than  at  the  east.  I  tlinik  that  one  who  should  seek  distinction  here  in 
Mr.  Cheever's  fashion,  by  arrogant  attacks  on  the  good  ond  wise,  would 
receive  the  contempt  of  all  parties.  Wishing  you  success  in  your  enter- 
prise, 1  remain  yours, 

James  F.  Clarke.. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter    dated  Richmond ^  Jan.  Gthj  18!V4. 

As  to  our  society,  it  is.  I  am  liiinpy  to  inform  you,  in  a  very  healthy 
and  flourishing  condition,  rrejudice  is  every  diiy  giving  way,  a  better 
feeling  begins  to  ho  manifested  towards  us,  the  ladies  venture  to  attend 
in  respectable  numbers,  and  the  churrli  is,  in  general,  well  attended  both 
in  regard  to  numbers  and  respectnbility.  I  have  now  a  very  extended 
acquaintance  through  the  state.  A  highly  respectable  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Dttlcgates  are  my  regular  hearers  and  most  hearty 
friends. 

You  inquire  respecting  Charlottesville.  I  hear  from  our  friends  there 
of\en.  and  have  received  many  pres.sing  solicitations  to  visit  that  place, 
Lynchburgh,  and  several  other  important  places  in  the  state.  But  my 
time  is  wholly  taken  up  with  my  s(»cicty.  I  might  greatly  advance  my 
personal  interests  by  leaving  Virginia.  liut  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  do  so. 
It  presents  a  broad  field  for  usefulness,  though  hut  a  po<.)r  one  tor  pecuni- 
ary recompeii.se.  I  wish  that  some  preacher  could  come  here  from  among 
our  northern  brethren.  Charlottesville  would  be  a  grand  station.  I  fear 
it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  suihcient  inducements  to  command  the 
talents  required;  for  an  ordinary'  preacher  would  not  meet  the  wants  and 
intelligence  of  that  polished  <:oiumunity. 

Your  prospectus  was  received  several  days  since.  I  am  well  pleaaed 
tiiat  you  have  undertaken  a  work  so  much  needed,  especially  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  nothing  that  I  can  do,,  to  promote  its  circulation,  shall  be  wtnl^ 
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iDg.  Wc  have  had  lerious  thoughtsof  estobliflhing  a  preae  in  this  city. 
A  gentloman  eveiy  way  competent  to  the  task  ofsuporiotcndinf  it  can  be 
procured,  and  my  niends  would  contribute  liberully  to  the  establishment  of 
an  office.  From  my  success  in  the  fihort  excursions  and  slight  efforts  I 
have  hitherto  made  to  procure  support  for  The  Pitmtery  I  am  well  satis- 
fied |that  I  might  obtain  fifteen  hundred  subscribers  by  travelling  and 
£  reaching  a  few  months  in  the  warm  season.  But  my  society  must  not 
B  left  withoat  preaching  \  and,  under  all  oonfsiderations,  we  have  pretty 
much  concluded  to  abandon  the'scheine.  Your  pnpcrr  may  have  an  ample 
support  in  this  quarter  alone,  if  you  can  employ  sume  one  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  getting  subscribers  for  it.  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,  extend  it 
widely,  if  my  hands  were  not  so  completely  tied  by  tlio  constant  demand 
made  upon  my  time  by  my  rapidly  increasing  congregation. 

J.  B.  Pitkin. 


EaEtract  from  a  Letter  from  Worcester  C-ninttfy  Massachusetts ,  dated  II , 

January  i^.\  IS'M. 

Everything  goes  on  prosperously  with  us,  and  our  prospects  are  cer- 
tainly promising.  A  number  of  families  have  lately  left  the  Calvinistic 
meeting  and  come  to  ours  ;  they  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
lulling  our  society  in  the  spring.  Ten  were  added  to  our  cburch  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  this  month,  and  it  is  expected  a  number  wore  will  off*er 
themselves  soon.  My  people  manifest  an  increasing  attention  to  reli- 
gion, and  we  have  what  I  consider  a  rt!al  revival  of  pure  and  vndtjUed 
relicion,  although  we  have  no  ''inquiry."  no  *' anxious,"  no  ^^whisper- 
ing meetings,  nor  yet  any  "  concerts  of  prayer,"  to  pray  down  other 
■acta  or  heretical  seminaries. 

The  Calvinists  in  this  place  held  a  ^^four  days'  meeting"  last  fall, 
which,  I  think,  was  much  more  beneficial  to  us  than  to  them.  The 
fionday  before  it  commenced,  I  preached  an  extemporary  sermon  to 
my  people  from  the  text,  "  Let  them  alone,"  and  my  people  took  tho 
hint,  and  governed  themselves  accordingly.  To  that  sermon  the  Calvin- 
ists attribute  a  great  share  of  their  failure  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  a 
feeble  wonn,  and  ^'dttmnahle  heretic^'  too,  can  prevent  the  Almighty 
from  reviving  his  work  whenever  he  pleases  ! ! 

At  the  ck)se  of  tho  meeting,  as  t  am  informed,  Mr.  G.  (whether 
provoked  with  me  or  with  the  people f  or  with  the  Lardj  I  cannot  say)  arose 
and  said,  "All  who  are  determined  to  go  to  hell  are  desired  to  with* 
draw ;  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  Saviour,  to  remain  for  religious 
instruction."  People,  as  you  may  suppose,  were  so  disgusted,  that  nearly 
all  left  immediately. 


WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE. 

A  friend  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  dated  Jem.  30,  writes : 

"I  have  heard   repeatedly   that   a  liberal  society  might  be  formed  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.    There  are  many  Ilicksites  there." 


LECTURXS  ON  THE  EYIDXITCES  AKD  05  USriTARIANISM. 

At  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Society,  a  course  of  Sunday-even- 
inv  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  is  being 
de&Tered  in  Boston  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations.  Three 
fasve  already  been  preached,  which  are  said  to  have  been  very  able  and 
CtaOdmive,  and  attracted  very  large  au  .^iences.    The  public  interest  in 
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these  0DbjeeU  k  daily  increasing.  We  understand  that  a  similar  eonrst 
is  about  to  be  delivend  in  Salem,  and  we  jiresame  that  the  example  will 
•Don  be  ihUowed  in  other  places.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Whitman,  of  Waltham, 
is  ^ving  a  series  of  extemporary  lectures  on  infidelity,  in  his  own  town, 
which  we  hope  will  be  repeated  elsewhere. 

These  lectures,  we  think,  will  be  eminently  useful.  —  not  so  moch  on 
account  of  the  conyincing  arguments  for  the  truth  or  our  religion  which 
they  present,  since  little  more  than  general  impressions  can  m  made  by 
public  discourses, —  but  because  they  tend  to  excite  the  public  mind  to  a 
more  careful  examination  of  its  evidences.    They  will  teach  the  skeptical 

hat  Christianity  is  not  so  utterly  destitute  of  proof  but  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  and  that  its  foundations  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  erode 
objections  and  unfounded  assertions  which  are  afloat  in  the  communi^. 
We  had  some  further  remarks  to  make  in  this  connection,  but  our  limits 
will  not  permit. 

Believing  the  diffusion  of  better  views  of  theology  than  have  heretofore 
prevailed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  antidotes  to  infidelity,  we  are 

glad  to  learn  that  public  lectures  on  the  great  points  of  Unitarianism  are 
eing  delivered  in  several  places.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett  has  been 
preaching  doctrinal  discourses  for  some  time  past  in  Boston  to  larce  audi- 
ences, and  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Portland,  Maine,  nas  been  delivering  lectures 
on  the  same  topics  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  in  his  own  church, 
which  have  been  well  attended  by  persons  of  all  denominations,  and  have 
produced  some  very  gratifying  results,  especially  in  enlightening  the  pnb- 
lio  mind  on  the  true  character  of  Unitarianism.  J.  Q.  D. 


THB  AGK5CY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Wo  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  Rev.  Jason  Whitman 
of  Saco,  Maine  —  one  of  the  editors  of  this  work  —  has  been  appointed 
Affent  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  will  accept  the  ap- 
pointment.    He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  immediately. 

We  look  upon  the  cstaolishrocnt  of  this  agency  as  being  decidedly  the 
most  important  step  which  has  been  taken  by  the  A.  U.  A.,  on  account 
of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  it.  The  periodical  visits  of 
the  Agent  to  all  our  churches,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
fail,  we  think,  to  draw  more. closely  the  bonds  which  unite  them,  and  to 
awaken  in  them  a  more  hearty  interest  both  in  one  another  and  in  their 
common  object.  The  cause  of  Christ  has  suffered  incalculably  among  us 
for  the  want  of  such  an  agency .  Wo  thank  God,  from  our  hearts,  that 
this  want  is  now  to  be  supplied ;  and  that  measures,  which  promise  to  be 
in  some  sort  efficient,  are  now  to  bo  taken,  for  sending  the  gospel  in 
something  of  its  truth  and  purity  and  sanctifying  power  through  our  land. 
May  God  bless  his  work !  G.  N. 

A  Correspondent  in  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  proposes 
the  following 

quERixs : 

1.  To  what  comiii^  did  our  Lord  refer  in  Matthew  xvL  S7,  28?  Do 
these  verses  refer  to  one  or  two  appearances  of  Christ .' 

2.  Upon  what  principle  do  Christian  ministers  naio  pray  for  the  holy 
spirit?  The  quenst  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  expression, 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Mew  Testament,  as  having  a  reference  to  some 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  giA. 

Installation. — January  1st,  Rev.  A.  D.  Jones  was  inatalled  aa  pastor 
cf  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Wilton,  N.  H.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gage  of  Nashua,  N.H.  Text,  2  Peter,  i.  17.  «  For  he  receiyed 
firom  God,  the  Father,  honour  and  glory." 


THE  UNITARIAN. 
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Reasons  for  Spreading  Unitarianism. 

The  progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  our  country  leaves 
to  those  of  its  friends  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject no  reason  to  despond.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  men  now  living  can  remember  the  day  when  the 
first  Unitarian  congregations  in  the  United  States  were  gath- 
ered, and  then  look  at  the  number  now  calling  themselves  by 
our  name,  and  the  still  larger  number  who  hold  the  greater 
part  of  our  doctrines,  our  iSrst  feeling  should  be  of  surprise  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  views  have  spread  themselves. 

But  hitherto  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  has  owed  little 
to  the  zeal  of  its  friends.  Tlie  majority  of  them  have  ad- 
hered most  rigorously  to  the  mistaken  principle  of  letting 
the  truth  work  its  own  way ,  and,  if  we  except  the  labours 
of  the  Unitarian  Association,  which  have  necessarily  been  very 
limited,  the  few  exertions  which  have  been  made  to  spread 
our  faith  have  been  confined  to  individuals  and  carried  on 
in  a  desultory  way.  The  fate  of  what  we  believe  to  be  Chris- 
tian truth  has  been  left  to  the  operation  of  accidental  causes, 
while  we  have  sat  quietly  with  our  hands  folded.  We  think 
that  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  that  we,  as  Unitarians,  are 
not  actmg  the  part  of  philanthropists  or  of  Christians ;  that 
80  long  as  we  remain  in  idleness  we  remain  in  sin.  We 
diould  be  up  and  domg. 

We  feel  desirous  of  presenting  to  others  the  considerations 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause we  have  ourselves  been  but  lately  led  to  feel  their  force, 
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and  think  that  they  have  been  candidly  examined  by  very 
few. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  .bound  to  make  our  religious 
opinions  kno\^  because  we  are  persuaded  of  their  truth. 

Whatever  argument  can  be  brought  for  giving  alms  to  the 
needy  can  be  urged  with  double  force  for  making  efforts  to 
impart  the  truth  we  possess  to  others.  This  is  so,  to  scnne 
extent,  of  all  truth,  but  above  all  of  religious  truth,  because 
of  its  transcendent  importance  and  its  necessary  connexion 
with  men's  daily  conduct.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
man  who  invented  the  plough,  if  he  had  failed  to  make  it 
known  to  others  ?  Yet  this  case  is  trifling,  wjien  compared 
with  negligence  in  making  known  truth  which  is  important  to 
the  soul.  If  we  have  no  right  to  withhold  from  our  fellow- 
men  what  would  make  their  outward  condition  more  prosper- 
ous, it  is  inexcusable  in  us  to  keep  back  that  which  would 
elevate  and  purify  their  spiritual  nature.  Truth  b  a  trust 
fiom  God,  as  much  so  as  money  or  talents;  and  we  are 
.  eoually  responsible  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  we  use  it. 
We  have  no  business  to  bury  it  in  a  napkin,  or  hide  it  under 
a  bushel ;  it  is  our  duty  to  set  it  where  it  will  enlighten  all 
men.  "  That  would  all  be  very  well,"  some  one  may  say, 
"  if  we  could  be  sure  that  we  alone  have  the  truth ;  but,  in 
fact  others  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  we."  True ;  we  do 
not  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  therefore  should  not  endeav- 
our to  force  our  opinions  on  others.  But  if,  as  we  profess, 
we  have  arrived,  after  laborious  investigation,  at  the  firm  con- 
clusion that  there  are  great  errors  in  the  prevalent  theology, 
and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  purer  system,  which 
is  more  consonant  with  Scripture,  it  is  not  the  less  our  duty 
to  VMike  Tcnovm  the  results  of  our  labour.  What  we  believe 
to  be  true  is  truth  to  us,  and  has  all  the  claims  of  truth  upon 
us.  We  may  quiet  our  consciences  by  saying  that  others 
have  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  we,  and  may  examine  them 
with  as  good  a  chance  of  success ;  but  so  long  as  we  think 
that  their  researches  have  been  less  fortunate  or  less  impar- 
tial than  ours,  or  that  they  have  not  been  made  at  all,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  our  duty  to  impart  to  them  our  advantages 
and  discoveries.  This  argument,  though  very  old  and  much 
slighted,  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  Lake  every  other  argu- 
ment, however,  it  can  be  evaded.  "  We  do  not  deny  the  fiwce 
of  your  reasoning,"  it  may  be  answered,  "  we  feel  the  value 
of  truth  and  would  gladly  do  anything  to  promote  its  diffiision» 
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But,  after  all,  we  think  it  better  to  let  truth  work  its  own  wajj 
It  will  prevail  at  last." 

It  is  verj  hard  to  give  patient  attention  to  such  sophistry 
as  this ;  yet  it  is  thrown  in  our  teeth  every  day.  We  shall 
not  put  ourselves  out,  however,  to  answer  it,  for  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  only  an  excuse  for  determined  laziness,  and  if  it 
were  removed,  something  equally  ridiculous  would  be  found 
to  take  its  place.  Besides,  we  think  that  it  is  generally  used 
only  by  those  who  are  not  themselves  fully  '^  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds  "  as  to  their  religious  opinions.  To  such  per- 
sons we  do  not  speak ;  we  exhort  them  to  seek  diligently  af- 
ter the  truth,  till  they  feel  sure  that  they  have  found  it ;  but  until 
then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  not  attempt  to 
teach  others.  We  are  confident  that  no  one  who  feels  the  power 
of  truth  can  rest  in  these  or  the  like  cold  speculations.  How 
would  such  an  argument  have  sounded  in  the  mouths  of  the 
apostles  ?  Did  they  leave  truth  to  take  care  of  itself?  Their 
lives  spent  in  preachmg  it  abroad  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  question.  No.  They  knew,  and  every  sensible  man 
knows,  that  if  all  men  are  left  to  struggle  through  the  tedious 
process  of  finding  truth  for  themselves,  truth  will  make  but 
slow  and  uncertain  progress ;  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  in- 
dividual, if  unaided  and  undirected,  to  throw  oft"  the  shackles 
of  long-received  error  ;  and  to  expect  a  whole  community  to 
do  so  would  be  little  better  than  madness.  The  course  of 
God*s  providence  in  this  respect  is  very  plain  ;  he  reveals 
the  truth  to  a  few,  and  leaves  it  with  them  to  declare  it  to 
the  world.  Let  us,  therefore,  who  think  that  we  have  found 
the  truth  make  it  known  to  all  men.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
at  hut  prevail  is  not  the  question  that  most  nearly  concerns 
us.  It  is  in  our  power  to  hasten  or  to  retard  its  progress,  and 
there  is  no  work  half  so  glorious  as  that  of  hastening  it. 

Shall  we,  then,  become  a  proselyting  sect  ?  In  the  popu* 
kr  sense,  by  no  means.  But  why  should  a  prejudice,  arising 
firom  the  existence  of  improper  methods  of  spreading  opinion, 
tie  our  hands  from  Christian  exertion  ?  It  is  not  that  we  may 
make  proselytes  to  our  name,  to  swell  the  number  of  our 
churches  at  the  expense  of  others,  that  we  would  labour ; 
God  forbid  that  any  Christian  should  work  firom  such  unwor- 
thy motives.  Our  aim  is  higher.  We  are  convinced  that 
error  is  always  hurtfiil ;  and  although  multitudes  of  every  sect 
and  name  may  have  risen  above  the  clouds  of  false  theology, 
flo  as  to  become  examples  to  the  world,  we  fear  that  where 
Akie  creeds  prevail  the  most  penuck)U8  influences  are  exerted 
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on  the  mass  of  believers,  and  that  such  influences  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase  ;  and  therefore  we  think  that, 
in  the  prospect  of  making  our  felk)w-men  safer  and  happier 
and  better,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost.  If  anyone  think  that  Christianity  would  not  htfve 
greater  efficacy  if  our  views  of  it  were  to  prevail,  we  do  not 
ask  him  to  diffiise  them  ;  but  we  do  ask  him  and  require  of 
him  not  to  reproach  with  a  proselyting  spirit  those  who  feel 
the  beauty  and  power  of  our  religion,  and  whose  "  hearts'  de- 
sire and  prayer  is  "  that  it  may  be  universal. 

We  feel  that,  if  there  were  no  more  to  be  said,  our  case 
would  be  a  strong  one.  If  it  were  only  with  the  errors  m 
Christian  theology  that  we  are  called  to  contend,  we  have 
motives  enough  for  exertion.  But,  unfortunately,  these  are 
our  least  dangerous  opponents.  It  is  for  the  removal  of 
skepticism  and  infidehty  that  we  must  summon  all  our  en- 
ergies. 

The  alarming  extent  of  skepticism  is,  therefore,  the  second 
reason  that  we  offer  why  we  should  strive  to  spread  our  re- 
ligious opinions. 

"  In  skepticism,"  says  Goethe,  "  there  is  no  good  thing." 
All  Christians  can  respond  to  the  sentiment.  There  is  no 
peace,  no  improvement,  no  elevation,  no  happiness  ;  but  har- 
assing inquietude,  desolation,  and  despair.  Whatever  is  un- 
fruitful and  lone  and  dreary,  that  is  an  emblem  of  skep- 
ticism. Woe  is  to  the  soul  to  which  the  food  of  faith  is  de- 
nied, the  bread  of  heaven  which  alone  gives  life  and  strength 
and  immortality.  Most  earnestly  do  we  call,  therefore,  upon 
every  man  who  pretends  to  value  his  religion  as  the  source  of 
excellence  and  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  to  do  some- 
thing in  behalf  of  the  multitudes  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  to  whom  the  hope 
of  eternity  is  becoming  daily  more  faint  and  the  sanctions  of 
morality  daily  more  weak ;  to  do  something,  or  at  least  to  at- 
tempt something.  We  appeal  to  Unitarians,  whether  they 
are  not  bound,  as  those  who  love  God,  as  philanthropists,  as 
Christians,  in  common  with  all  other  Christians^  to  use  their 
strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  extirpate  skepticism  fixMn 
our  land.  Let  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  us  answer. 
Meanwhile,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  obligation  to  en- 
gage in  this  holy  cause,  if  it  exists  at  all,  involves  the  duty.of 
being  diligent  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  ofwr  own  views 
of  Christianity ;  for  we  certainly  cannot  doubt  that  Unitari- 
anbm  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  other  systems  in  combatting  the 
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foes  of  reUgicHi  —  and,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  labour  to 
spread  what  wa  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  view  of  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, to  which  we  now  hasten.  It  has  of  late  become  very 
common  among  Ldberal  Christians  to  ascribe  the  growth  of 
skepticism  to  the  prevalence  of  false  views  of  theology.  If 
this  charge  can  be  sustained,  it  places  them  under  peculiar 
obligations.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  sustamed,  both  in 
theory  and  by  facts.     Let  us  not  be  understood  to  call  in 

rtion  the  power  of  Christianity,  in  any  of  its  forms,  upon 
souls  of  those  who  adopt  them.  So  far  from  it,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  essential  truths  of  our  religion  are  included  in 
the  creed  of  almost  every  sect  of  Christians.  They  are  in- 
deed sometimes  very  much  obscured ;  but  where  the  principle 
of  £uth  is  not  wanting,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  their  way  to 
the  heart,  to  purify  and  elevate  it.  Nor  do  we  say  that  skep- 
ticism is  in  such  a  sense  the  offipring  of  false  theology  that 
nooe  are  safe  from  it  but  those  whose  creeds  are  entirely  free 
from  error.  But  we  do  say,  because  we  believe,  that  if  none 
but  correct  views  of  our  divine  religion  had  ever  prevailed 
in  the  world,  the  time  would  never  have  come  when  the 
doubters  of  revealed  truth  would  have  been  so  numerous  as 
at  present.  If  in  our  own  country  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  generally  taught  from  Christian  pulpits,  had  contained 
nothing  but  Christian  truth,  so  many  would  never  have  re- 
volted from  them  in  disgust.  Men  must  be  deceived  before 
they  will  prefer  stones  to  bread.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
grading influences  of  a  false  philosophy,  by  which  society, 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  member,  has  been  pervaded,  and 
which  hfts  taught  them  to  doubt  everythbg  not  vouched  for 
by  their  senses, —  we  believe  that  if  the  choice  had  been  be- 
tween true  and  rational  religion  or  none,  the  soul  would  have 
vindkated  its  dignity.  Men  may  rush  from  superstition  and 
error  to  unbelief,  but  not  from  plain  and  intelligible  truth ; 
far  fruth  is  more  natural  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  more  happy, 
than  skepticism.  The  causes  of  the  skepticism  of  the  present 
day  are  various ;  but,  whatever  they  are  assumed  to  be,  they 
would  have  been  comparatively  powerless,  if  everywhere  op- 
posed by  simple,  uncorrupted  Christianity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prevalence  of  false  theology  may 
give  rise  to  skepticism  is  very  plain.  For  a  long  time  great 
errors  may  exist  and  be  comparatively  harmless  ;  but  when  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  strongly  excited,  and  men  resolve  to  re- 
ceive nothing  upon  authonty,  great  changes  must  take  place ; 
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and  very  many  will  be  found  who,  pre^^ously  disposed  to  ir- 
religion,  inquire  only  so  far  as  to  see  the  falsehood  of  their 
old  creeds,  and,  without  taking  the  pains  to  cull  out  the  truth, 
are  willing  to  reject  the  whole  system  on  which  they  were 
founded.  The  skeptics  and  infidels  of  our  country  are  such 
men  as  these.  They  were,  probably,  nevet  religious  men, 
and  only  needed  to  see  the  erropeousness  and  irrationality  of 
the  prevalent  systems  of  religion  in  order  to  reject  Christian- 
ity itself  as  a  superstition.  We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that 
the  prevalent  theology  is  the  only  cause  of  skepticism,  but 
that  it  has  given  and  is  now  giving  other  causes  full  opportu- 
nity to  operate.  Perhaps  we  might  go  further,  but  this  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  And  our  argument  is  this : 
That  if  skepticism  has  arisen  to  its  present  dreadful  height 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  generally  received  views 
of  Christianity  to  meet  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  pei^ 
vaded  the  land,  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  barrier  to 
Its  further  progress,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  diffiision  of  a 
simple  and  more  rational  faith.  Religion  must  be  so  set  forth 
that  it  can  meet  inquiry,  or  skepticism  must  remain  and  in- 
crease. It  is  in  vain  to  hope  tfiat  men  will  return  to  that 
very  creed,  the  inconsistencies  of  which  first  made  them  doubt 
.the  truth  of  all  religion.  It  is  hard  enoulh  to  bring  them 
back  by  any  means  to  a  religious  life ;  if  dcbe  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  showing  them  religion  in  a  new  and  better  aspect. 
Let  wise  men  be  sent  to  them,  who  will  treat  them  like  fel- 
low-men, not  beginning  with  denunciations  because  they  do 
not  receive  as  true  what  they  regard  as  incredible ;  but  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  inviting  them  to  examine  for  themselves, 
shall  imfold  a  faith  which  their  reason  will  approve,  and  which 
seems  worthy  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  hope  for  their  conversion. 

Under  what  a  great  responsibility  does  this  view  place  us, 
as  liberal  and  rational  Christians !  If  it  is  true  that  skepti- 
cism, the  worst  of  human  evils,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
errors  of  the  prevalent  theology,  and  therefore  cannot  be  re- 
moved or  checked  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  profess  to 
have  redeemed  Christianity  from  the  envelopes  which  time 
and  ill-directed  zeal  have  thrown  around  it,  we  are  surely 
culpable  to  a  fearful  degree  in  remaining  so  long  inactive. 

But  it  is  retorted  upon  us  when  we  hold  this  argument, 
"  Where  is  the  jproo/ of  the  superior  power  of  Unitarianism  in 
removing  skepticism  and  infidelity  ?  XVe  do  not  see  that  it  is 
more  mighty  than  other  systems  of  Christianity  in  pulling 
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down  the  stnmg^holdd  of  irreligion.''  Tliere  is  mueh  unfiumess 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  retort  is  often  made  upon  Unita* 
rians.  The  causes  which  have  produced  skepticism  have 
been  long  in  action,  and  the  evil  is  now  deeply  seated  and 
peculiarly  virulent  in  its  character,  -^  Christianity  has  become 
so  identified  with  the  creeds  which  have  borne  its  name  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtam  anything  like  a  iair  hearing 
for  it, — -false  principles  of  interpreting  the  Bible  remain 
among  those  who  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  revelation,  and  are 
a  great  obstacle  to  their  being  brought  to  a  fair  examination 
of  its  doctrines,  —  and  other  difficulties  of  the  same  sort  exist 
in  the  way  of  Unitarians,  —  yet  they  are  gravely  called  upon 
to  show  the  superiority  of  their  system,  by  producing  crowds 
of  those  whom  it  has  reclaimed  from  infidelity — and  this,  too, 
when  every  possible  means  is  used  by  those  who  make  the 
demand  to  obstruct  and  discourage  us. 

But  we  pass  by  this.  We  can  point  to  many,  to  very 
many,  who  have  been  reclaimed  frorii  infidelity,  and  more  who 
have  been  saved  from  it,  by  Unitarianism.  Let  these  be  our 
answer  to  those  who  ridicule  our  pretensions.  When  we  have 
had  more  time  to  act,  and  more  freedom  of  action,  we  trust, 
Inr  the  help  of  God,  to  be  able  to  make  a  yet  more  trium- 
phant reply. 

But  we  should  do  ourselves  great  injustice  if  we  rested  the 
strength  of  our  cause  upon  the  number  of  reclaimed  infidels 
that  we  can  point  to.  The  eflfect  of  Unitarianism  in  its  direct 
and  apparent  influence  upon  skepticism  is  not  so  great  as  in 
its  intermediate  and  preventive  power.  We  wish  to  illustrate 
this,  as  it  is  very  important. 

If  Unitarianism  were  widely  promulgated  in  the  west 
(where  the  prevalence  of  skepticism  is  well  known),  so  as  to 
come  to  the  ears  of  almost  every  man,  we  should  not  expect 
the  result  to  be  seen  in  the  inmiediate  conversion  of  multi- 
todes  of  unbelievers.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  be- 
come confirmed  in  unbelief  would  probably  remain  infidels. 
The  fire  has  gone  out,  and  nothing  but  ashes  remains.  Yet 
even  fiom  these  a  few  might  be  reclaimed;  and,  as  in  the  tem- 
perance reform,  confirmed  drunkards  have  been  thought  be- 
yond the  reach  of  good  influences,  yet  many  even  of  these 
nave  been  saved,  so  might  it  be  with  us.  A  few  perishing 
souk  might  be  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  a 
spark  might  be  found  under  the  ashes  which  would  yet  kin- 
^e  into  light  and  heat.  With  less  determmed  skeptics  we 
should  hope  fo|r  more  success.    They  have  not  yet  become 
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easy  in  their  state,  but  are  willing  enough  to  believe  Teligion 
true  if  they  can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  rational ;  they  doubt 
Christianity  more  because  tbey  do  not  like  its  doctrines  than 
because  they  prefer  skepticism.  They  are  yet  within  the 
teach  of  reason  and  reform..  The  principal  difficulties  would 
be  to  get  their  attention,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  Bible 
teaches  nothing  absurd  or  irrational.  There  are  mamf  skep- 
tics of  this  class,  both  in  the  west  and  in  Virginia  and  the 
states  fiuther  south,  whom  we  should  confidently  hope  to 
make  Christians.  They  might  not  call  themselves  Unitari* 
ans,  but  they  would  believe  in  Christ,  which  is  the  great 
object. 

So  much  for  the  more  direct  and  remedial  influence.  The 
indirect  and  preventive  we  should  expect  to  be  very  much 
jgreater.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  thousands  on  the  po'intc^ 
skepticism,  who  yet  number  themselves  among  Christians.  If 
such  persons  continue  to  hear  nothing  but  those  doctrines 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  which  have  lost 
their  influence  over  them,  they  will  pass  fix)m  uncertamty  to 
indifierence,  to  skepticism,  to  infidelity.  But  if  other  and 
simpler  doctrines  are  preached  to  them,  there  is  good  ground 
for  hope  that  they  will  either  openly  embrace  them  (which, 
however,  is  not  the  probable  course),  or  wiU  silently  mKklify 
their  creed  according  to  them  and  remain  under  the  denom- 
inations which  have  become  endeared  by  early  associations. 
In  this  way,  a  great  deal  would  be  done  in  checking  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  by  saving  many  firom  skepticism  befixre 
they  have  tasted  its  bitterness.  Once  more,  —  we  should 
expect  still  greater  influence  to  be  exerted  by  Unitarianism, 
intermediately^  by  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of 
religion  in  other  denominations,  so  that  the  prevalent  theology, 
though  using  the  old  creeds,  should  become  more  liberal  and 
rational.  Tlie  objectionable  tenets  would  be  less  and  less 
insisted  upon,  (we  mean  of  course  after  the  first  fever  of  con- 
troversy is  allayed,)  and  would  be  practically  lost  sight  of ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  great  causes  of  skepticism  would  be  removed. 
The  influence  of  our  views  in  this  indirect  and  intermediate 
way  we  believe  to  have  been  already  very  great ;  and  as 
our  otnect  is,  not  to  increase  a  sect,  but  to  make  men  religious, 
an  influence  exerted  so  quietly  and  peacefiilly  should  be 
peculiarly  grateful  to  us.  That  it  is  real  no  one  will  doubt 
who  has  witnessed  the  change  in  the  txme  and  character  of 
preaching  which  follows  the  establishment  of  Unitarian  con- 
gregations in  cities  where  they  have  not  before  existed.     It  is 
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in  this  way,  indeed,  that  our  greatest  influence  has  been  felt 
and  must  oontiniie  to  be  felt ;  —  it  is  indirect,  unacknowledged, 
but  powerfiil  and  happy.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that  few 
are  willing  to  labour  in  a  cause  where  the  result  of  their 
effi>rts  is  not  tangible  and  before  everybody's  eyes. 

These  are  the  several  ways  in  which  we  should  expect  good 
results  to  flow  from  the  extensive  propagation  of  Unitarian 
views  of  Christianity,  in  removing  and  preventing  skepticism. 
If  a  tenth  part  of  what  we  have  said  be  true  we  have  every 
encouragement  to  engage  actively  in  this  work.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  saving  the  souls  of  men  we  should  not  remain  doubt- 
mi  or  idle.  Let  us,  therefore,  send  Unitarianism  through  the 
west  and  south  ;  we  need  not  fear  but  that  it  will  be  received 
by  many  of  the  present  generation,  and  by  multitudes  of  the 
rising  one.  Let  us  make  a  fair  beginning,  so  that  in  eveiy 
state  of  the  Union  it  shall  be  known  what  Unitarianism  is, 
and  then  we  may  hope  for  its  spread.  At  the  present  tune 
the  knowledge  c2f  our  views  is  very  limited  and  imperfect ;  in 
many  places  where  our  name  has  been  heard  the  most  false 
notions  are  prevalent  of  our  belief  and  character.  In  some 
fiaces  we  are  considered  as  no  better  than  infidels,  and 
It  may  be  that  we  are  thus  unconsciously  furnishing  an  exam- 
ple of  unbelief.  Are  we  not  bound  to  impart  a  more  fiill 
knowledge  of  our  doctrines,  Jest  the  hearsay  of  them  may  be 
doing  mischief?  And  again,  are  not  we,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  spread  that  spirit  of  inquiry  by  which  many  have 
been  led  to  the  most  fatal  mistakes,  bound  to  do  much  also 
to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite  value  of  religion, 
by  o&iing  to  them  our  Divine  faith  in  a  form  in  which  they 
can  receive  it  ?  On  whatever  side  we  look  we  see  new 
grounds  of  obUgation  to  labour  strenuously  in  difliising  our 
views  of  Christian  truth.  ^^  But  how  shall  men  believe  in 
what  they  have  not  heard  ?  or  how  shall  they  hear  except 
they  have  preachers  ?  or  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent  ? "  Let  preachers,  therefore,  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
oar  country,  till  the  voice  of  Unitarianism  has  reached  all 
ears.  We  have  been  long  enough  deterred  by  the  danger  of 
sectarianism.  We  had  better  be  sectarians  than  cold  and 
unfeeling ;  we  had  better  be  too  earnest  to  make  men  Uni- 
tarians d^an  not  to  care  to  make  them  Christians. 

W.  G.  E. 
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lUview  of  the  Supposed  Danger  of  Hoping  to  be  SoBed  on 
the  (hound  of  Obedience  to  the  CroapeL 

It  has  Icmg  been  feshionaUe  to  speak  of  good  works  or 
gospel  obedience  as  worthless  in  regard  to  justi&catioD  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Not  only  so,  men  have  been  taught  tbat  it  is 
yery  dangerous  to  hope  that  anything  they  do  or  can  do  will 
be  of  any  avail  in  respect  to  the  pardon  of  sin  or  Divine  ap- 
probation. They  are  told  that  '<  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
18  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's  justiBcation."  At  the  same 
time  it  is  admitted  that  Christians  should  be  ^'  careful  to  main- 
tain good  works,"  which  they  are  to  regard  as  evidence  that 
they  are  in  a  justiGed  state,  and  not  as  anything  on  account 
of  which  God  will  pardon,  accept,  or  approve  them. 

The  manner  m  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  most, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  occasioned  great  coniumon  and  per* 
plexity  in  the  minds  of  many  Christians.  Here  I  may  ask, 
Why  are  we  to  regard  faith,  repentance,  and  their  proper  friuts 
(M*  works,  as  evidence  of  a  justified  state  ?  Is  it  not  because 
God  has  required  those  duties,  assuring  us  that  they  are  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight,  that  he  will  accept  them  and  count  them  for 
righteousness  ?  If  such  be  the  fact,  why  should  we  allow 
ourselves  to  speak  contemptuously  of  what  Grod  requires  and 
approves  ?  Let  us  examine  the  quesdon  in  view  of  the  lan- 
guage of  God  to  the  guilty  sons  of  men. 

Id  the  Old  Testament  we  find  God  saying :  ^^  But  if  the 
wicked  turn  fix>m  his  wk^kedness,  and  do  that  which  b  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  live  thereby  ; "  —  "  in  his  righteousness 
that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live.^'  In  the  New  ^Testament 
sinners  are  thus  addressed :  ^^  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  ou^."  In  the  pas- 
sage firom  the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  condition  stated, 
by  a  compliance  with  which  the  sinner  shall  live ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  this  compliance  with  the  condition  is  counted 
by  God  for  righteousness  —  '^  in  his  righteousnes  that  he 
hath  done  he  shall  live."  In  the  passage  from  the  New  Tes^ 
lament  the  duty  of  repentance  is  enjoined  and  the  sinners 
are  told  that  they  should  repent  and  be  converted  that  theb 
sins  may  be  blotted  out.  Suppose  that  one  man  regards  hb 
compliance  Nvith  the  conditions  or  duties  as  evidence  that  he  is 
in  a  justified  state ;  another  considers  his  compliance  as  the 
condition  or  ground  on  which  God  has  promised  to  forgive 
and  accept  the  reformed  sinner.     What  is  the  essential  difl^ 
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ence  in  the  two  cases,  that  ode  of  the  persons  should  be  ap- 
proved  and  the  other  rejected  ?  In  each  case  the  primaiy 
ground  of  reliance  is  the  mercy  of  God,  which  has  revealed 
such  gracious  conditions  of  pardon  and  salvation.  We  see 
nothing  in  either  view  of  the  matter  which  can  be  ofiensive 
to  God.  Inched,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  regarding  gospel 
obedience  as  evidence  of  a  justified  state,  except  the  prom- 
ise of  (jod  that  he  will  pardon  and  save  those  who  obey  the 
gospel.  Is  it  not  then  a  truth,  that  gospel  obedience  is  evi- 
dence of  a  justified  state  because  it  is  the  revealed  condition 
of  justification  ?  —  Ezek.  xxxiii.  19.  xviii.  22.  Acta  iii. 
19. 

The  believer  in  Jesus  is  not  justified  as  one  who  never 
sinned ;  but  as  a  reformed  nnn«r—»  one  who  has  turned  fix>m 
the  evil  of  his  ways  by  obedience  to  the  gospel.  What,  then, 
has  the  righteousness  of  Clirist  to  do  with  this  justification  ? 
Surely  we  are  not  accounted  righteous  merely  on  the  ground 
that  Christ  is  righteous  ;  but  because  we  have  so  beheved  in 
him  as  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him  — in  other  words, 
because  our  faith  in  Christ  works  by  love,  purifies  the  hearty 
and  disposes  us  to  walk  as  he  walked.  His  righteousness  is 
the  ground  of  our  belief  in  his  testimony  respecting  God's 
kyve  to  the  world,  his  readiness  to  pardon  the  penitent,  and 
that  obedience  which  God  is  disposed  to  count  for  righteous-* 
ness.  Had  we  no  evidence  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
we  should  have  no  proper  ground  for  faith  in  his  testimony 
as  the  Messiah.  While-  the  righteousness  of  Christ  afifords 
ample  ground  for  faith  in  his  testimony,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  accounted  righteous  because  he  is  righte^ 
ous,  without  any  regard  to  our  personal  obedience.  But  if 
God  has  graciously  assured  us  by  his  Son  that  the  penitent 
shall  be  pardoned,  and  that  he  will  count  that  faith  for  rights 
eousness  which  worketh  by  love  and  purifieth  the  heart,  we 
can  see  it  to  be  reasonable  to  hope  in  his  mercy  and  faithful- 
ness, that  he  wiU  accept  and  reward  the  righteousness  which 
he  requires  of  us.  To  suppose  that  (Jod  accounts  the  be- 
liever righteous  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  without 
respect  to  the  righteousness  or  obedience  which  he  has  re- 
quired of  us  and  which  has  been  performed  in  humble  reliance 
on  his  promises,  is  to  suppose  that  he  acts  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  and  accounts  us  righteous  for  obedience  performed 
by  another  person. 

In  objecting  to  the  Calvinistic  views  of  imputed  righteous* 
oess  Dr.  Smalley  very  justly  observed,  — **Jtfer&  and  rfe- 
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merit  are  things  not  to  be  acquired  or  lost  hj  proxy.  The 
consequences  of  the  good  or  evil  of  one  person's  actbns  may 
devolve  on  another,  —  not  the  righteausness  or  criminality 
of  them."  In  the  same  connexion,  speaking  of  Christ,  the 
Doctor  savs,  —  ^'  His  righteousness  is  not  transferred  to  us ; 
only  the  benefits  of  it."  it  may,  then,  here  be  asked,  How  do 
we  become  partakers  of  the  "  benefits  "  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness ?  Does  God  accept  and  reward  us  on  account  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  disregarding  our  obedience  to  him  ?  Surely  not* 
We  are  benefited  by  his  righteousness  when  by  &ith  in  it 
we  credit  his  testimony,  obey  his  precepts,  imitate  his  exam- 
ple, and  thus  comply  with  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  eter- 
nal life  which  he  proclaimed.  We  have  seen  that  of  the  re- 
formed sinner  God  says,  —  '^  In  his  righteousness  that  he  hath 
done  he  shall  live."  But  where  has  he  said,  In  the  righte- 
ousness Christ  hath  done  the  sinner  shall  live  ?  I  know  not. 
Those  who  suppose  that  ^'  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
the  only  ground  oi  the  sinner's  justification  "  seem  to  ima^ne 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  justification  can  be  of^^  firee 
grace."  But  was  it  not  wholly  of  free  grace  that  Grod  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  sent  liis  only  Son  to  be  our  Saviour? 
Was  it  not  of  firee  erace  that  he  gave  us  assurance  that  the 
penitent  shall  be  forgiven,  and  that  he  will  count  faith  ix 
righteousness  ?  If  his  prombes  to  penitent  sinners  are  of  fi:ee 
grace,  so  must  the  fulfilment  of  them  be.  On  the  hypothe- 
sis which  I  have  supposed  to  be  true,  every  step  in  our  sal- 
vation is  of  firee  grace.  But  where  shall  we  look  for  firee 
grace  in  an  exemption  fix)m  punishment  purchased  by  the 
infinite  sufiTering  of  an  innocent  and  holy  Being,  on  whom 
God  laid  ^^  the  punishment  due  to  us  all  ?  "  After  the  penalty 
due  to  ofifences  has  been  inflicted,  what  remains  to  be  for- 
given ?  Noah  Worcesteb. 
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We  have  introduced  this  work,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  not  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment upon  its  merits,  but  because  it  gives  us  an  occasion  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Workmgmen,  for  whose  especial 
benefit  it  is  designed. 
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We  have  long  since,  taught  ouiselves  to  sjrmpathize  with 
human  nature  wherever  we  meet  it,  in  its  humblest  as  well  as 
in  its  proudest  manifestations.  In  the  lowest  and  roost  aban- 
doned of  our  race  we  have  learned  to  recognise  a  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died — a  mind  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
intellectual  greatness  —  an  immortal  soul  capable  of  a  gen- 
erous and  sublime  virtue,  capable  of  approaching  the  Deity 
himself  by  a  kindred  excellence.  We  roust,  therefore,  view 
with  deep  interest  whatever  affects  for  good  or  for  evil  any 
portion  of  our  fellow-beings ;  and  we  do  most  heartily  rejoice 
at  every  efibrt  made  by  the  too  long  neglected  workingmen, 
or  fqjr  them,  to  meliorate  their  condition  and  to  give  them 
their  just  influence  in  society.  And  in  this  we  are  not  alone. 
All  who  are  conscious  that  their  own  lot  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  human  race  do  and  must  sympathize  with  us. 

The  workingman  is  beginning  to  attract  no  little  attention. 
Already,  in  soroe  places,  he  assumes  a  degree  of  importance 
which  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  in  former  times  would 
not  have  dared  to  predict.  Many,  of  a  class  who  once  ranked 
him  with  the  ox  that  aided  his  labours,  now  admit  that  he  is 
«  human  being,  and  suspect  that  he  has  the  common  rights  of 
man.  He  himself  becomes  conscious  that  he  has  not  always 
been  true  to  himself.  The  thrilling  words,  "  God  has  cre- 
ated all  men  with  equal  rights,"  have  reached  his  ears  and 
penetrated  his  heart.  He  resolves  to  raise  himself  to  an 
equaUty  with  those  he  long  considered  his  superiors.  This  is 
what  should  have  been  expected,  from  the  new  impulse  given 
to  the  human  mind  by  the  revival  of  letters,  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and  that  important — more  important 
than  commonly  suspected  —  revolution  which,  by  common 
consent,  is  called  The  Reformation.  That  impulse  has 
descended  from  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower,  from  the 
learned  to  the  ignorant.  Knowledge  has  been  wrested  from 
the  class  which  forroerly  monopolized  it,  and  b  now  difiusing 
some  of  its  omnipotence  among  the  people.  An  intellectual 
day  dawns  on  <^the  millions."  True,  the  roany^  as  yet, 
^  see  men  only  as  trees  walking  "  ;  but  to  be  able  to  see  thus 
much  proves  that  no  little  of  their  former  blindness  has  been 
removed,  and  bids  us  hope  that  another  washing  **  in  the  pool 
of  Siloam  "  will  give  them  perfect  vision.  TVue,  also,  they 
Iedow  not  yet  what  they  would  have.  Thejr  movements  be- 
speak little  more  than  uneasiness  at  theur  present  cooditioD, 
«oaie  undefined  longings  after  something  better,  some  dkn 
and  fllitting  visions  o{  a  higher  good  to  be  obtained.    But 
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these  undefined  longings,  these  dim  and  flitting  visions,  prove 
that  some  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  man's  nature,  wUdi  have 
been  for  ages  dormant  within  him,  are  waking,  and  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  powers  long  unsuspected. 

We  have  all  heard,  within  a  few  years,  much  of  "  The 
Workingmen's  Party  " — that  anomaly  in  the  histcxy  of  par- 
ties —  a  party  professedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  physical  labour  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
or  in  some  one  of  the  useful  arts.  We  all  know  that  this 
party  has  been  looked  upon  with  alarm  by  some,  and  with 
contempt  by  others  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  whatr 
ever  may  be  the  opinions  formed  of  it,  we  see,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  movements  of  which  it  is  a  result,  much  to  encourage 
the  philanthropist.  This  party  has  not  been  rightly  compre* 
bended.  Those  who  see  in  it  only  insubordination,  a  desire 
to  agitate,  and  the  effi)rts  of  some  demagogues  to  open,  by 
means  of  a  new  party,  a  path  to  power  which  they  despaired 
of  attaining  by  any  old  one,  may  be  right ;  but  those  who  see 
ordy  this  are  wrong.  This  party  is  linked  with  those  great 
movements  which  are  agitating  the  worid, — movements  which 
in  France  have  created  a  new  d)masty,  which  in  England 
obtained  the  Reform  Bill  and  threatened  to  obtain  much 
more,  and  which  are  now  acquiring  in  Germany  a  momentum 
that  will  soon  bear  away  everything  that  would  obstruct  thdr 
progress.  It  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  deep  and  settled 
conviction  —  soon  to  become  general  —  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  men's  social  arrangements,  that  the  evils  em- 
bosomed in  society  are  not  inseparable  from  the  sodal  state, 
and  that  the  workingmen  deserve  and  can  attain  a  higher 
rank  than  has  ever  yet  been  assigned  them.  It  indicates  an 
unwillingness  on  their  part  any  longer  to  submit  to  the  evils 
they  have  had  to  endure,  and  a  determination  to  spare  no 
pains  to  remove  them.  It  is  this  view  of  the  party  that 
makes  it  animating  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  which 
gives  importance  to  its  measures. 

The  party  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  workingmen  of  our  country.  In  those 
countries  where  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  is  the 
worst,  the  fewest  efibrts  are  made  to  meliorate  it.  There  they 
know  not  their  rights,  are  not  discerning  enough  to  discover 
the  evils  they  endure,  are  not  bold  enough  to  attempt 
and  scarcely  capable  of  wishing  to  remove  them.  Thera 
they  are  peaceable^  light-hearted,  submitting  to  every  qpe* 
cies  of  tyranny,  and  receii^ng  the  blows  of  their  masters  vnth 
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patience.  But  in  those  countries  where  their  condition  im- 
proves, where  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  they  become 
thoughtful,  impatient,  sensitive  to  the  least  neglect,  unwil- 
ling to  brook  even  the  tone  of  superiority.  The  ignorant 
slave  who  knows  not  that  he  has  rights  makes  no  efibrts  to 
gain  them,  submits  quietly  to  his  condition,  and  dreams  not 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  better ;  but  the  one  who  knows 
that  he  has  rights,  that  slavery  itself  though  coupled  with 
every  luxury  is  a  degradation,  a  crime  against  nature,  will 
submit  to  it  not  without  many  a  proof  of  his  impatience, 
and  many  a  struggle  to  shake  it  off. 

When,  therefore,  we  see  a  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  which 
long  submitted  patiently  to  wrongs  of  no  small  magnitude, 
taking  measures  to  redress  itself,  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
has  already  advanced.  Formerly  the  workingmen  made 
no  complaint ;  they  demanded  no  reform,  dreamed  not  of 
attempting  one.  They  knew  not  that  they  were  created 
with  equal  rights;  they  knew  that  they  had  always  been 
degraded,  and  they  supposed,  if  they  supposed  anything 
about  it,  that  it  was  just  that  they  should  be.  Now  they 
talk  of  their  rights  and  form  a  party  to  obtain  them  ;  speak 
of  their  importance  to  the  community,  the  wrongs  they  have 
endured,  the  justice  they  desire,  and  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  have.  And  indicates  this  no  advance  ?  Could 
thb  be  expected  from  a  degraded  Russian  serf?  Is  it  no 
advance,  to  become  conscious  that  they  have  equal  rights, 
conscious  that  they  have  not  enjoyed  them,  and  determined  to 
submit  to  such  a  state  of  things  no  longer?  Would  the 
Russian  serf  ever  dream  of  meddling  with  the  political 
interests  of  his  country  ?  Would  he  ever  dream  of  being 
able  to  control  them  ?  But  in  our  country  the  workingman, 
the  pocHrest  workingman,  grapples  with  the  difficult  problems 
'  of  political  science,  and  is  influential  in  forming  a  party 
which  not  only  proposes  to  protect  the  especial  interests  of 
Us  class,  but  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  human  family.  Is  not  this  an  advance  ?  Would 
the  workingmen  of  our  country,  had  they  been  suffering  the 
evils  endured  by  the  workingmen  of  some  other  countries, 
ever  have  organized  a  party  like  the  one  we  are  considering  r 
Certainly  not.  They  would  have  had  no  mental  power  to 
comprehend  it,  no  leisure  to  attend  to  it. 

We  may,  as  a  general  rule,  then,  take  the  movements  of 
the  people  in  their  own  behalf,  their  effiirts  to  meliorate 
their  condition^  as  a  proof  that  their  condition  by  some  means 
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or  other  has  ahready  been  improved.     Those  outbreakings 
of  a  starving  populace  witnessed  in  some  countries  may  be 
aUeged  to  the  contrary  ;  but  these  outbreakings  indicate  no 
desire  for  a  reform  in  the  social  state,  the  most  they  demand 
is  one  in  the  larder.     They  indicate  no  elevation  of  soul,  no 
fitness  for  an  advanced  state  of  society,  no  thirst  for  a  higher 
good,  and  consequently  make  nothing  against  our  general 
position.    There  is  something  gratifying  to  a  benevolent  spirit 
m  this  view  of  the  workingmen's  party.     It  is  cheering  to 
contemplate  its  organization  as  the  result,  not  of  a  worse  state  of 
society,  but  of  abetter  —  not  of  greater  positive  evils  enduied 
by  the  workingmen,  but  of  less.     In  this  case  its  demands  for 
reform  prove  that  one  has  already  been  efiected  ;  its  exclama- 
tions at  the  depravity  of  the  times  prove  the  depravity  lessen- 
ing, —  for  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  that  depravity  excites  indig- 
nation ;  its  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  our  social  arrangements 
assure   us  that  tlie  greatest  of  those  evils,  unconsciousness 
of  them,  i3  removed.     If  this  be  correct,  call  the  working- 
men's  party  good  or  bad,  suppose  it  adapted  or  not  adapted 
to  its  avowed  ends,   its  existence  is  a  proof  that  light  has 
increased,  and  the  standard  of  virtue  has  been  raised.     That 
those  who  organized  the  party  took  this  view  of  it  we  do  not 
pretend.     They  thought  the  evils  of  society  were  increasing, 
but   they   thought  so    only    because   their  eyes  had    been 
opened  and  their  vision  strengthened.     They  saw  evil  where 
before  they  had  seen  nothing,  at  least  nothing  bad.     It  is 
true  that  they  had  before  seen  the  inequality  in  men's  social 
condition,  but  they  had  supposed  it  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  his  government,  should  they  question  its  justice  or  its 
necessity.     True,  they  did  not  exactly  comprehend  why  it 
should  be  necessary,  nor  how  it  could  be  just  for  one  man  to 
sow  and  another  reap,  one  labour  and  another  enjoy,  one  be 
a  master  and  another  a  slave,  one  the  tyrant  and  another  the 
victim ;   but  those  who  had  an  interest  in  perpetuaung  old 
abuses  soon  relieved  them,  if  at  any  time  this  chanc^  to 
give  them  any  uneasiness.     They  were  told  that  all  the  dis- 
tinctions which  disturbed  them,  all  those  evils  of  which  they 
complained,  were  inseparable  from  the  social  state,  and  could 
be  avoided  only  by  going  back  to  the  condition  of  the  sav- 
age.    The  divisions  into  classes,  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  learned  and  ignorant,  were  said  to  be  of  the  highest 
utility  in  promoting  social  order,  in  giving  to  society  its  just 
propordons,  and  in  giving  occasion  far  the  displmy  ef  some  of 
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the  noblest  virtues  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  ;  and  this, 
though  wholly  unintelligible,  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  poor  wretches  who  could  be  gratefiil  for  the  crumbs 
which  fell  bom  the  rich  man's  table,  while  their  labour  and 
their  poverty  made  him  the  rich  man.  Reasonmg  like  this 
had  far  ages  satisfied  one  class  with  its  usurpations,  and 
reconciled  the  other  to  its  degradation. 

We  consider  the  organization  of  the  workingmen's  party  a 
virtual  rejection  of  this  reasoning.  The  workingman  had 
heard  it,  but  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  it ;  he  had 
learned  enough  to  perceive  its  fallacy ;  he  felt  that  an  im- 
partial Father  could  never  have  made  such  distinctions  as  he 
saw,  a  part  of  his  government  of  his  children ;  and  that  it  was 
charging  him  with  great  unkindness,  if  not  injustice,  to  pro- 
nounce the  evils  of  our  condition  inevitaWe.  He  now  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  himself  and  his  class  poor  and  neglected, 
though  industrious  and  useful ;  while  those  who  neglected 
him  were  rich  and  respected,  though  idle  and  useless.  He 
saw  that  all  over  the  world  it  was  the  same,  —  that  those  who 
produced  all  the  wealth,  paid  all  the  taxes,  bore  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  maintained  themselves,  besides  main- 
taming  all  who  were  not  of  their  number,  were  the  "  lower 
class,''  the  ''multitude,"  the  "herd,"  the  "mob,"  the 
**  many-headed  monster,"  called  "  the  people ;  "  while  those 
who  produced  nothing,  added  nothing  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  were  considered  beings  of  a  superior  race.  "  Is  this 
right  ?  "  said  he  m  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  but  with  the 
stem  resolve  to  be  answered.  "  Is  this  right,  that  those  who 
are  alone  the  useful  members  of  the  community  should  be 
oppressed,  be  trampled  upon,  be  the  lower  orders;  while 
those  who  are  useless  shall  be  called  the  great,  the  higher 
<Hders  ?  Here  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  I  am  honest,  I 
am  usefiil;  but  my  presence  commands  no  respect,  my 
voice  no  attention,  my  wit  excites  no  mirth.  If  I  am  sick, 
no  one  cares ;  if  I  am  killed,  there  is  little  zeal  to  ferret 
out  my  murderer ;  if  I  die,  none  regard  it.  A  rich  man,  who 
has  obtsdned  his  wealth  by  means  which  would  have  sent  a 
poorer  man  to  the  penitentiary,  is  welcome,  go  where  he 
will ;  does  he  speak,  all  listen  ;  does  he  joke,  all  laugh  ;  does 
he  die,  all  mourn.     Is  this  right  ? " 

We  are  the  historians,  not  the  advocates,  of  his  reasoning. 
Whether  it  be  correct,  or  incorrect,  is  not  our  present  inquiry. 
We  detail  it  as  a  proof  of  his  progress.  He  must  have  ad- 
Ttnced  fiur  before  he  dared  arraign  the  justice  of  the  present 
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system  of  things,  before  he  dared  put  such  questions  as  wis 
have  repeated.  And  thb  is  not  all ;  the  time  when  be 
put  these  questions  gave  them  double  power  to  startle^  The 
same  words  may  be  repeated  at  one  time  with  no  effect,  at 
another  with  tremendous  power.  The  old  Mysteries  arraigned 
the  justice  of  Providence  in  terms  far  surpassing  the  boldness 
which  is  termed  impiety  in  the  author  of  ^^  Cain  "  ;  but  in  them 
it  was  treated  as  a  j^st.  Religion  had  so  strong  a  hold  on 
men's  minds  and  consciences  that  nobody  believed  that  any- 
one could  seriously  question  its  truths^  In  ^^  Cain  "  the  case 
was  di^rent.  Passing  from  one  form  to  another,  religion  was 
apparently  weak,  and  every  blow,  however  slight,  became  a 
serious  affiiir.  The  progress  of  events  had  produced  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  reference  to  what  were  called  the  higher  and 
the  lower  classes.  The  old  aristocratic  notions  and  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  had  received  several  severe  shocks,  and  from 
the  fifteenth  century  had  been  verging  to  the  point  where 
they  must  be  entirely  discarded.  A  war  between  the  past 
and  the  future  was  kindled,  and  men's  minds  were  agitated, 
men's  hearts  were  open  to  a  change  great  and  important. 
This  state  of  things  gave  to  the  words  of  the  workingman  a 
new  and  deeper  meaning,  permitted  them  to  sink  deep  into 
the  heart,  and  to  become  fruitful  in  effects.  This  is  a  reason 
why  his  party,  lib  movements,  which  in  a  former  age  would 
have  and  should  have  excited  only  ridicule,  now  become 
and  are  to  be  treated  as  serious  afiairs,  full  of  promise  to  his 
friends  and  of  consternation  to  his  enemies. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  to  those  who  would  fully  un- 
derstand this  party,  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  workingman 
which  led  to  its  organization  was  not  with  mere  local  and 
temporary  evils,  but  with  the  whole  framework  and  texture 
of  society  as  it  is.  He  saw  the  few  in  possession  of  all 
knowledge  and  power,  that  the  many  were  the  vassals  of  the 
few,  and  that  the  few,  having  the  exclusive  control  of  every- 
thing, managed  everything  in  accordance  with  their  own 
interest,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  many.  It  was  inquired 
by  the  workingman,  "  How  happens  this  ?  How  came  the 
few  to  obtain  this  control  ?  How  do  they  preserve  it  ?  It  is," 
he  said, "  that  we  have  been  and  are  too  confiding.  We  entrust 
everything  to  the  few  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
power  over  us,  and  why  they  come  to  have  an  interest  in 
mpoation  to  ours.  Were  we  enlightened,  virtuous,  capable 
(X  governing  ourselves,  they  would  not  be  paid  fer  governing 
us;  should  our  minds  become  developed,  our  hearts  duly 
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eulUTated,  we  might  be  their  equals  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  that  would  destroy  their  superiority ;  and  hence  it  is  their 
interest  to  keep  us  ignorant,  vicious,  criminal,  .and  enslaved. 
To  avoid  this  we  must  hereafter  attend  to  our  own  concerns 
ourselves.  What  one  would  have  well  done  one  should  do 
one's  self;  he  who  will  not  help  himself  will  find  nobody  aUe 
or  willing  to  help  him.  We  must,  therefore,  help  ourselves 
and  take  care  of  our  own  interests." 

Having  come  to  this  point,  he  had  come  to  the  point  where 
it  was  necessary  to  act ;  he  must  recover  the  control  of  his 
own  affiurs,  and  prepare  himself  to  manage  them.  For  this 
object  he  organized  his  party ;  and  hence  the  workingmen's 
party,— the  meetings,  measures,  that  whole  series  of  move- 
ments avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen. 

These  remarks  show  the  light  in  which  we  contemplate 
this  party,  and  the  movements  of  which  it  is  a  result. 

O.  A.  Bbownson. 


Letters  to  Unbelievers, 
No.  U. 

UNREASONABLE    MODES    OF  ATTACKING 

CHRISTIANITY. 

[Continued  from  p.  145.] 

V.     Obscurity  of  the  Scriptures. 

1 .  You  all  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  not  clear  and  explicit  in  all  its  provisions.  The  wisest  and 
most  honest  of  our  statesmen  receive  very  different  impres- 
sions fix)m  some  of  its  enactments.  They  spend  much  time 
in  debating  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  original  framers  of 
the  instrument.  Many  commentaries  have  already  been 
written  and  publbhed  in  its  explanation.  No  one  wOl  deny 
these  statements. 
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Suppose  a  subject  of  some  despotic  goverameiit  should 
travel  through  our  country.  Suppose  he  sjiould  attack  our 
republican  institutions  in  the  following  manner :  *^  Americans, 
you  boast  greatly  of  your  freedom.  You  magnify  the  merits 
of  your  Constitution.  Your  legislators  are  enthusiastic  in  its 
defence.  But  just  notice  the  great  obscurity  of  this  boasted 
charter  of  your  rights.  Already  several  large  volumes  have 
been  written  in  explanation  .of  its  true  meaning.  And  what 
b  the  principal  occupation  of  your  public  servants  on  the 
floor  of  Con£ress?  Disputing,  wrangling,  fighting,  concern- 
ing the  different  explanations  which  are  given  to  some  of  its 
phrases.  Yes  ;  and  you  pay  these  legal  gentlemen  an  enor- 
mous price  for  their  quarrelsome  labours ;  you  pay  another 
large  amount  for  the  printing  of  these  long  speeches ;  you 
then  spend  much  precious  time  in  their  perusal ;  and  what  do 
you  receive  for  all  this  property  and  time  and  patience? 
Nothing  valuable.  For  these  different  interpretations  of  the 
obscure  parts  of  the  Constitution  and  these  angry  discussions 
keep  you  divided  into  parties,  make  you  unfinendly  and 
unjust  towards  one  another,  and  thus  destroy  your  peace, 
your  improvement,  and  your  happiness.  If  I  mention  your 
charter  of  rights,  you  all  unite  in  declaring  it  the  most  perfect 
human  instrument.  If  I  ask  you  to  explain  its  true  meaning 
in  relation  to  several  important  subjects  of  legislation,  no  two 
of  you  will  give  me  the  same  answers,  except  so  far  as  you 
are  arranged  into  opposing  parties  and  adhere  to  the  opinions 
of  your  respective  leaders.  I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  to 
avoid  aU  these  weighty  evils.  I  exhort  you  to  destroy  this 
obscure  and  indefinite  Constitution,  which  causes  so  much 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  morals  and  enjoyment.  I 
advise  you  to  appoint  a  king,  who  shall  be  the  fountain  of  all 
law,  who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  both  Constitution  and 
Congress,  who  shall  dictate  the  course  for  you  all  to  pursue, 
and  in  whose  family  the  office  shall  remain  hereditary.  In 
this  way  you  wDl  avoid  such  a  waste  of  property,  time,  and 
happiness." 

Should  you  call  this  a  rational  mode  of  attackmg  our  repub- 
lican institutions?  I  suspect  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
reply.  '^  Sir,  we  admit  that  our  wisest  and  best  men  difl^ 
concerning  the  true  meaning  of  some  of  the  provi^oos 
of  our  Constitution.  We  know  that  several  of  the  num- 
ber have  published  large  and  valuable  commentaries  in  ex- 
planation of  its  contents.  We  acknowledge  that  our  lefisla- 
tors  dispute  long  and  earnestly  about  the  diflkrent  exjuana- 
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OS  of  some  of  its  enactments.  But  what  does  all  this 
yve  ?  The  erils  you  mention  are  inseparable  from  written 
ra.  They  arise  from  the  unavoidable  ambiguity  of  lan- 
age«  They  are  of  no  great  consequence.  They  are  trifling, 
comparison  with  the  blessings  connected  with  a  republican 
remment.  And  they  serve  many  valuable  and  important 
rposes.  We,  sir^  prefer  our  free  institutions,  with  all  their 
perfections  and  attendant  consequences,  to  the  rule  of  a 
ipot,  to  the  tyranny  of  one  frail  and  capricious  and  per- 
ps  cruel  monster.  We  have  no  disposition  to  change  our 
lation  for  the  one  you  recommend.  We  have  enjoyed  the 
eets  and  blessings  of  freedom  too  long  to  sacrifice  ibem  on 
X)unt  of  the  few  accompanying  disadvantages.  And  we 
1  consider  your  attack  upon  our  Constitution  on  account  of 
obscurity  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  wilful  ignorance 
1  gross  absurdity." 

2.  Now  let  me  apply  this  illustration.  The  Scriptures  are 
?cure  and  indefinite  in  relation  to  some  topics.  Christians 
ve  disputed  about  their  true  meaning  for  many  ages. 
iny  volumes  of  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explana- 
n  of  their  obscure  portions.  Believers  are  divided  into 
ferent  and  opposing  sects  on  account  of  the  different  im- 
sssions  they  receive  from  the  sacred  writings.  These  facts 
)  known  to  all  men. 

What  use  do  you  make  of  this  circumstance  in  your  attacks 
on  the  Bible  ?  You  reason  precisely  like  the  opposer  of 
jublican  institutions.  The  substance  of  your  remarks  may 
thus  expressed :  "  If  we  attack  the  Scriptures,  Christians 
9  greatly  excited.  They  pronounce  them  the  only  inialli- 
3  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  In  the  mean  time  their 
iests  are  disputing  about  the  true  meaning  of  many  portions 
their  sacred  volume.  They  have  also  published  various 
mmentaries  in  explanation  of  obscure  passages,  until  the 
>rld  is  full  of  the  contradictory  expositions  of  the  opposing 
nominations.  Thus  they  make  you  support  them  while 
BY  quarrel  with  one  another  and  keep  you  in  contention 
d  bitterness.  You  would  act  more  wisely  to  do  as  we 
ve  done ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  writings  so  obscure 
d  mdefinite.  We  take  our  own  reason  as  the  only  guide  to 
itb  and  duty  and  happiness.  We  are  therefore  saved 
RB  all  the  expenses  and  controversies  and  troubles  of 
hiistians.  We  advise  you  to  bum  your  Bibles  and  follow 
itore.  You  will  then  feel  happy." 
This  is  then  one  of  your  coramoo  modes  of  attaddog 
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Christianity.  But  is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  reject  the  Scrip- 
tures for  their  obscurity  as  to  condemn  the  Constitution  far 
the  same  objection  ?  Yes,  much  more  irrational.  For  our 
Constitution  has  been  written  scarcely  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  composed  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  The  hands 
o[  those  who  framed  the  instrument  and  voted  it  into  exis- 
tence are  not  all  cold  in  death.  And  still  you  see  how  many 
different  meanings  are  drawn  from  its  provisions.  Now  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  were  written  many  hundreds 
of  years  since,  in  languages  now  dead ;  and  they  contain  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  tlien  existing  manners,  customs,  dis- 
putes, scenery,  opinions,  and  local  circumstances.  We  have 
them  in  an  imperfect  translation,  made  several  generations 
since,  containing  many  terms  now  obsolete,  and  divided  into 
chapters  and  verses  without  any  regard  to  the  sense  or  con- 
nexion. Is  it,  therefore,  strange  that  their  teachings  on  some 
points  should  be  obscure  and  indefinite  ?  Without  a  constant 
miracle  the  fact  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But  there 
is  enough  plain  to  the  lowest  capacities  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  revelation.  From  their  pages  we  may  all  learn 
that  we  have  a  perfect  Father  in  heaven,  and  that  he  has 
sent  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  can 
learn  that  we  shall  all  enjoy  another  conscious  existence  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  that  we  cannot  be  truly  happy  either 
here  or  hereafter  without  Clmstian  holiness.  We  may  all 
learn  that  our  whole  duty  consists  in  living  a  sober,  righteous, 
and  godly  life  in  the  present  world.  We  need  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  in  any  given 
instance ;  and  if  we  conscientiously  practise  the  former  and 
shun  the  latter,  we  are  safe  for  time  and  safe  for  eternity.  Is 
it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  to  condemn  the  Bible 
on  account  of  its  obscurity,  than  to  condemn  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  defect  ?  Let  your  reason 
answer. 

VI.     Discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  You  know  that  several  individuals  have  written  the  life 
of  Bonapaite.  They  disagree  respecting  many  traits  in  his 
character.  But  this  is  trifling,  in  comparison  with  their  dis- 
agreement concerning  important  facts  in  his  history.  In  rela- 
tion to  several  very  promment  events  of  his  life  they  plainly 
contradict  each  others'  statements.  Those  who  have  reill 
these  authors  will  assent  to  my  assertions. 
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Suppose  I  should  make  use' of  tbb  ciicumstance  thus: 
''Brethren,  sevenfl  historians  have  pretended  to  give  us 
the  Ufe  and  acts  of  Napoleon.  Their  works  are  filled 
vfith  contradictions.  This  is  enough  to  destroy  all  ccmfidence 
in  their  statements.  It  becomes  very  doubtful  whether  any 
such  person  ever  existed.  But  admitting  he  did,  which  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  you  can  know  nothing  of 
his  sayings  or  doings.  Which  writer  will  you  believe  ?  TTiey 
all  profess  to  state  truth  and  nothing  but  truth.  As  there  are 
plain  contradictions,  there  surely  must  be  some  falsehoods. 
Both  sides  of  a  story  cannot  be  true.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  whole  is  fiction  and  forgery." 

Should  you  call  this  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning?  I 
think  you  would  reply  in  these  terms :  "  Sir,  we  admit  your 
facts,  but  deny  your  inferences.  The  very  circumstance  that 
so  many  lives  of  Napoleon  have  been  written  fully  proves  his 
personal  existence.  The  disagreement  of  the  writers  in  some 
particulars  shows  conclusively,  that  they  have  not  combined 
together  to  deceive  the  world.  You  are  left  at  liberty  to 
believe  the  witness  you  think  most  credible  ;  while  all  those 
£icts  in  which  all  unite  are  certainly  to  be  received  as  well 
attested  truth.  Your  skepticism  on  account  of  the  contradict 
tions  of  the  several  histories  is  altogether  irrational." 

2.  Let  me  apply  this  illustration.  Four  individuals  have 
written  the  Ufe  of  our  Saviour.  They  were  well  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  They  did  not  perform  this  important  ser- 
vice until  several  years  after  his  death  and  resurrection.  They 
are  perfecdy  agreed  respecting  his  character.  In  relating  the 
various  events  and  actions  of  his  wonderful  history,  they  have 
fiillen  into  some  slight  discrepancies.  All  who  have  perused  the 
Gospels  carefully  will  understand  and  credit  this  statement. 

Now  what  use  do  you  make  of  these  discrepancies  in  the 
sacred  writings  ?  You  pronounce  them  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  the  Evangelists.  On  no  other  mode  of  attack 
do  you  seem  to  place  so  much  reliance.  Your  reasoning  on 
this  point  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :  ^^  Christians,  you  see 
that  the  apostles  contradict  each  other.  Because  they  are 
not  agreed  in  every  particular  you  should  regard  the  whole 
as  fi^rgeries.  You  should  reject  the  gospel  as  an  imposition. 
For  if  the  whole  be  not  true,  the  whole  must  be  false." 

Is  this  conclusion  consistent  with  your  reasoning  concerning 
Booaparte  ?  Is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  the  go»- 
pds,  on  account  of  some  slight  discrepancies  of  the  Evan* 
geli^,  as  to  reject  the  whole  story  of  Bonaparte,  on  aooount 
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t£  the  coDtndictioiis  of  his  hiBtorians  ?  Yes,  far  mare  un- 
leaaooable.  For  the  very  coDtradictions  hi  the  diflbreat  tives 
cf  Napoleoo  strengthen  your  confkience  in  his  history.  Why 
ihould  not  the  case  be  the  same  in  relation  to  the  Gospek? 
Norns  this  all.  Suppose  you  were  placed  on  a  jury  to  try 
1  citizen  accused  of  murder.     Suppose  four  witnesses  should 

E*ve  their  testimony  in  the  very  same  words.  Should  you  not 
ssitate  in  believing  their  statements  ?  Should  you  not  sus- 
pect they  had  plotted  together  to  deceive  the  court?  Yoo 
certainly  would ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  acquit  the 
supposed  criminal  merely  on  this  account.  But  if  four  wit- 
nesses should  agree  in  the  main  particulars^  if  they  should 
use  difierent  language,  if  they  should  disagree  in  several 
minor  points,  you  would  believe  their  testimony,  yon  would 
condemn  the  accused.  You  would  affirm  that  diese  diffisrent 
modes  of  relating  events  and  these  trifling  contradictions 
strengthened  their  evidence.  These  would  be  your  feelings 
and  views  under  the  supposed  circumstances.  Now  the  Evan- 
gelists fiimish  a  parallel  case.  They  testify  to  the  life,  con- 
duct, words,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  arepw- 
fectly  agreed  in  every  point  of  the  least  importance.  Tiiey 
differ  respecting  some  trifling  incidents,  some  unessential  cir- 
cumstances. Take  one  mstance  of  the  greatest  discrepancy. 
All  four  give  an  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They 
harmoniously  testify  to  the  essential  fact  itself.  But  in  nar> 
rating  the  circumstances  connected  with  tliis  wonderfiil  event 
they  disagree.  Some  mention  more  particulars  than  others. 
Some  relate  things  which  are  omitted  by  others.  Some 
state  things  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  other 
statements.  Had  not  this  been  the  case  I  should  have  been 
utterly  astonished.  For  at  tlie  time  of  the  crucifixion  they 
had  no  real  belief  in  the  resurrection.  They  were  wholly 
discouraged.  Their  hopes  were  buried  in  the  sepukshre. 
They  went  to  the  tomb  early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was 
light.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise.  They  oouU 
scarcely  believe  their  own  senses.  And  when  they  came  to 
record  this  event  some  years  afterwards,  each  one  puUisbed 
his  own  impressions ;  and  hence  the  slight  discrepancies  which 
strengthen  their  testimcmy*  None  of  them  could  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  resurrection  itself;  for  this  event  produced  an 
entire  change  of  purposes  and  conduct  in  all  the  aposdes. 
Before^  they  were  timid,  worldly-minded,  unbelieving,  and 
fearfiil ;  but  afterwards,  .they  became  bold,  courageous,  diaii^ 
ftiM8ted>  and  ready  to  undergo  any  trials  or  peiaecutioiis  fcr 
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cause  of  Christ.    A  finn  belief  in  this  (act  is  all  we  deed ; 

I  as  to  the  trifling  incidents  on  which  they  difier  we  are 
;  required  to  have  any  ^th.  This  is  a  rair  view  of  the 
crspaiicies  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  they  senre  to  strengthen 
r  o^ifidence  in  their  genuineness  and  truth.  They  would 
urally  produce  this  effect  upon  any  fair-minded  jury  on 
th.  Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  to  condemn 
ristianity  on  account  of  the  slight  discrepancies  of  the 
red  writers,  than  it  would  be  to  reject  the  whole  histoiy 
Bonaparte  on  account  of  the  great  contradictions  of  his 
gophers  ?     I  put  the  question  to  your  conscience. 

Vn.  Fabe  ReligiarUy  Counterfeit  MtradeSf  Apocrtf- 
El/  fVritifigs. 

I.  You  know  that  counterfeit  bank-bills  are  in  circulation, 
ey  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  currency  of  the  di&rent 
tea'  and  United  States'  banks.  Many  who  have  been  en* 
ged  in  making  and  vending  this  spurious  money  have  been 
ected  and  punished.  These  are  well  known  nicts. 
Suppose  I  should  take  the  following  stand  in  relation  to  this 
jectT  *^  Gentlemen,  I  shall  never  receive  any  more  paper 
oey.     I  have  lately  taken  bills  on  several  difierent  banks ; 

I I  have  since  discovered  that  the  whole  number  are  coun- 
feit.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  paper  money  in 
ularion.  I  have  resolutely  determined  never  to  look  at 
fther  bank-bill.    I  suspect  the  directors  of  our  banks  are  at 

bottom  of  this  mischief.  They  are  aiming  to  sponge  the 
lUBunity.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  follow  my  example, 
1  we  can  put  an  end  to  all  this  corruption  and  iniquity." 
Should  you  pronounce  this  correct  reasoning  ?  You  would 
iiebly  reply :  "  Sir,  you  talk  very  unwisely.  The 
J  (»icumstance  of  the  existence  of  counterfeit  money 
I  that  good  bills  are  in  circulation.  You  have  examined 
amall  proportion  of  the  whole  number  which  are  m  ex- 
Your  best  course,  therefore,  would  be  to  learn  how  to 
Aiguish  good  from  bad  money,  and  you  will  no  longer  be 
aUed  widi  counterfeit  bills.  And  to  condemn  all  paper 
ney,  simply  because  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
eive  same  counterfeit  bills,  is  truly  unreasonable." 
i.  Let  me  apply  this  illustration.  There  are  several  re- 
ODB  which  claim  to  be  of  Divine  origin.  There  have  been 
oants  of  miracles,  both  among  tho^ancient  heathens  and 
I  jDoodtem  Catholics.  There  are  several  apocryphal  writings 
roL.  I.  17 
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felating  to  the  life  and  religion  of  Jesus.  These  frets  are 
known  to  all  men. 

Now  what  use  do  you  make  of  these  facts  in  your  attacks 
upon  Christianity  ?  You  reason  concerning  them  in  the  fel> 
lowing  manner :  **  Christians,  several  religions  claim  to  be 
Divine  revelations.  You  all  admit  that  ^e  Chinese,  the  Inr 
dian,  the  Mohammedan  are  human  impositions.  We  infer  that 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  are  of  the  same  description.  You 
find  an  account  of  miracles  among  heathen  nations,  and  in 
every  period  of  the  Catholic  church.  You  all  acknowledge 
that  these  are  fictions,  and  hence  we  infer  that  all  revelations 
of  miraculous  interpositions  are  falsehoods.  There  are  sev- 
eral gospeb  and  epistles  which  you  all  reject  as  forgeries. 
We  therefore  give  no  credit  to  any  part  of  your  Scriptures." 

This  is  one  of  your  common  modes  of  attacking  Chris- 
tianity. Is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  all  religions, 
all  miracles,  all  histories  of  Jesus,  on  account  of  some  fidse 
Eeligions,  some  pretended  miracles,  some  apocryphal  memoirs, 
as  it  would  be  to  condemn  all  paper  money,  because,  through 
your  ignorance,  you  have  for  a  time  taken  none  but  counter- 
teit  bills  7  Yes,  I  think  you  must  perceive  that  the  former  is 
much  more  unreasonable  than  the  latter.  For  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  distinguish  good  firom  bad  money,  and  to 
examine  all  the  bills  in  circulation.  But  you  might  easily 
learn  to  distinguish  false  religions  irom  the  one  of  Divine 
origin,  counterfeit  miracles  from  those  which  bear  the  im- 
press of  heaven,  and  forged  gospels  from  those  which  are 
genuine  and  authentic.  If  you  have  not  the  time  and  leam- 
'  ing  to  read  the  necessary  books  in  order  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions, you  might  bring  the  gospel  to  the  test  of  personal  ex- 
periment. You  cannot  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  with  coun- 
terfeit bills,  neither  can  false  religion  satisfy  the  wants  of  your 
nature.  As  good  money  will  provide  a  supply  for  your  bodily 
appetites,  so  the  gospel  will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  your  im- 
mortal soul.  Regulate  your  heart  and  life  by  her  instruc- 
tk)ns,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  her  Divine  origin  within  your  own  bosom.  If  you  will  not 
pursue  this  course,  let  your  observation  decide  this  questioo. 
Take  your  map  and  survey  the  world.  What  have  other 
religions  done  ior  mankind  ?  Kept  them  in  ignorance,  degra- 
dation, wretchedness.  And  what  has  not  Chnstianity  accom- 
plished for  the  human  fiunily  ?  She  has  civilized  the  savage, 
educated  the  barbarous,  raised  woman  to  her  rank  in  aooietjy 
blessed  the  unfiartunate,  and  made  all  who  have  obeyed  her 
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laws  good  and  happy,  as  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  neighbours  and  citizens.  She  has  given  support  in 
rickness,  and  hope  and  joy  in  death.  This  everyone  roust 
admit,  who  will  investigate  the  subject  and  be  governed  by 
existing  and  harmonious  facts.  Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more 
unreasonable  to  condemn  Christianity  on  account  of  false 
religions,  than  it  would  be  to  condemn  all  paper  money  be- 
cause some  bills  are  counterfeit  ?  I  appeal  to  your  common 
•ense  and  common  honesty. 

VIII.     Christianity  contradicts  Experience. 

1.  You  know  there  is  a  class  of  men  called  astronomers. 
They  ask  us  to  believe  many  remarkable  statements.  They 
assure  us  that  this  earth  on  which  we  live  is  shaped  like  a 
ball ;  that  it  is  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference ; 
that  it  turns  completely  round  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  that 
we  who  are  on  its  surface  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
miles  a  minute,  and  that  we  move  round  the  sun  every  year. 
They  tell  us  that  the  moon  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand miles  from  our  globe,  and  that  it  is  not  so  very  much 
smaller  in  size ;  that  it  revolves  on  its  axis  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  it  moves  round  the  earth  in  twenty-nine  days  ; 
that  it  has  no  light  in  itself,  and  that  it  shines  by  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  affirm  that  those  little  shining 
specks  in  the  heavens  are  larger  than  the  moon  and  earth 
onited ;  that  they  shine  with  unborrowed  light ;  that  they  are 
suns  to  other  worlds.  They  declare  that  our  sun  is  ninety- 
five  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  very  much 
larger ;  that  it  has  some  dark  spots  on  its  face,  and  is  still 
the  source  of  light  and  heat.  These  and  other  stories  do 
they  call  upon  us  to  believe  as  established  truths. 

Suppose  I  should  attack  their  system  in  the  following  man-* 
:  "  Gentlemen,  you  ask  me  to  believe  many  things  which 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  my  senses.  I  can  see 
that  the  earth  is  not  round.  I  can  feel  that  it  does  not  turn 
over  every  day.  If  it  did,  we  should  aU  fall  from  its  surface, 
and  all  the  water  would  run  out  of  our  wells.  I  can  feel  that 
we  do  not  travel  twenty  miles  a  minute ;  for  such  rapid  flight 
would  take  the  breath  fix)m  any  man's  body.  I  can  see  that 
we  are  never  on  the  south  side  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
we  do  not  move  round  that  luminary.  I  can  also  observe 
tiiat  the  moon  b  no  bigger  than  a  cart-wheel ;  that  it  b  bright 
ia  itself,  lor  it  shines  when  the  sun  b  abeent*    I  can  observe 
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that  the  stars  are  no  larger  than  lamps,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  suns.  I  can  notice  that  our  sun  is  not  so  large  as  a  common 
sized  kite ;  that  it  cannot  give  light  and  heat  to  the  whole 
worid;  that  it  does  move  daily  round  the  earth,  and  that 
k  has  no  black  spots  on  its  disc.  Most  of  your  statements, 
therefore,  are  directly  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  my  own 
senses ;  and  all  your  figuring  can  never  induce  me  to  believe 
what  I  know  is  contradicted  by  my  daily  experience." 

Should  you  pronounce  this  conclusive  reasoning  ?  If  you 
possessed  much  intelligence,  you  would  return  an  answer 
similar  to  the  following :  '^  Sir,  you  are  much  too  hasty  in 
your  conclusions.  We  admit  that  many  astronomical  facts 
contradict  the  testimony  of  our  senses  and  are  opposed  to  our 
daily  experience.  But  our  senses  often  deceive  us,  and  our 
experience  is  no  standard  of  scientific  truth.  These  gende- 
men  have  given  their  attention  to  the  science  of  astronomy 
for  many  years.  They  are  amply  qualified  to  decide  ccm- 
ceming  its  truths.  They  can  have  no  possible  motive  to 
practise  deception.  They  offer  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
m  support  of  every  statement  they  make.  They  desire  you 
to  examine  for  yourselves,  and  decide  according  to  your  hon- 
est convictions.  Everyone  who  has  properly  attended  to 
the  subject  is  a  believer.  True,  aU  astronomers  are  not 
agreed  in  every  particular ;  but  you  are  required  to  judge  for 
yourselves  which  theory  is  most  plausible  and  best  supported. 
And  for  you  to  condemn  a  science  which  you  have  never 
studied,  simply  because  some  of  its  facts  are  contradicted 
by  your  experience,  is  truly  unphilosophical  and  unreasonable." 
2.  LfCt  me  apply  this  illustration.  A  large  and  learned  body 
.  of  Christians  ask  you  to  believe  the  gospel  on  satis&ctory 
evidence.  We  acknowledge  a  spiritual  Father,  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Benefactor  of  the  imiverse.  We  believe  he 
raised  up  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  worid.  We 
believe  he  sent  him  to  bless  everyone  of  you,  by  turning  you 
from  your  iniquities.  We  believe  that  Jesus  laboured,  tauriit, 
suffered,  died,  and  rose  from  the  dead,  as  related  in  the  Gos- 
pels. We  believe  that  his  religion  is  adapted  to  our  natures 
and  necessities,  and  that  if  we  imitate  his  example,  inbibe 
his  spirit,  and  obey  his  commands,  we  shall  experience  daily 
happiness,  be  prepared  for  a  joyful  death  and  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. We  have  carefully  examined  the  evidences  which 
prove  the  truth  of  these  statements.  We  think  they  must 
satisfy  every  candid  inquirer.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
any  thing  upon  our  authority.  / 
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How  do  you  treat  our  fiiendly  invitation  ?  The  language 
of  your  lips  and  conduct  is  something  like  the  following : 
^^  We  cannot  believe  your  story.  Your  religion  contradicts 
our  experience.  You  require  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
we  know  this  b  impossible.  You  talk  of  miracles,  and 
we  never  saw  one.  You  say  a  man  is  answerable  for  his 
fiuth,  and  we  know  that  our  belief  does  not  depend  upon 
our  will.  N  You  boast  of  your  evidences,  but  we  prefer  to  be 
governed  by  our  senses  and  our  reason." 

This  is  one  of  your  common  modes  of  attacking  Christianity. 
Is  it  not  as  unreasonable  to  condemn  the  gospel,  on  account 
of  those  things  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to 
your  experience,  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  astronomy,  be- 
cause its  principal  facts  are  daily  contradicted  by  your  senses? 
Yes,  much  more  unreasonable.  For  you  profess  to  believe 
the  statements  of  astronomers.  You  have  never  examined  a 
particle  of  their  evidences.  You  rely  wholly  on  their  testi- 
mony. And  their  positions  are  hourly  contradicted  by  your 
senses  of  seeing  and  feeling,  by  your  inward  and  outward  ex- 
perience. Now  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity,  when  fiiUy 
understood,  which  violates  the  laws  of  our  experience  and 
observation,  with  the  exception  of  miracles ;  and  these  are 
supported  by  infinitely  better  evidence  than  many  truths 
which  you  receive  without  the  least  hesitation.  The  gospel 
commands  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  your 
true  happiness  in  this  world ;  and  it  forbids  nothing  which 
will  not  prove  seriously  injurious  to  your  constitution  or  hap- 
piness on  earth.  If  you  have  never  experienced  its  saving 
mfluence  upon  your  hearts  and  lives,  your  opinion  on  this 
suligect  is  of  no  value.  For  we  produce  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  the  greatest  and  wisest  and  best  and  most  uae- 
fiil  men,  who  will  unanimously  testify  that  religion  is  a 
reality,  that  they  have  felt  its  power  on  their  own  minds, 
that  it  has  made  them  good  and  happy;  and  such  tes- 
timony is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  your  bare  assertions.  But 
if  you  are  not  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  for  jrour- 
selves,  and  thus  obtain  that  evidence  which  cannot  be  re- 
nted, you  may  see  what  the  gospel  has  done  for  the  worid. 
Look  into  society.  You  can  find  those  who  are  daily  made 
better  and  happier  by  their  religion.  You  may  see  many  of 
the  number  leave  the  worid  in  great  joy.  You  must  admit 
tfMt  that  fiuth  produces  many  valuable  results.  But  this  is 
MC  all.  It  is  a  literal  fiict,  which  no  honest  unbeliever  will 
weieDd  to  deny,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  your  ptrCy^ 
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kas  examined  a  page  of  those  evidences  which  hare  satisBed 
the  greatest  and  wisest  and  best  men  who  have  ever  lived. 
They^  may  have  read  more  or  fewer  of  the  in&del  writers ; 
but  this  b  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  read 
nothing  in  relation  to  astronomy  but  the  attacks  of  its  op- 
pooers.  Would  you  call  this  tree  inquiry  ?  Those  of  you 
who  pretend  to  have  looked  at  the  Christian  evidences  have 
taken  but  a  very  super6cial  survey.  This  is  evident  firom 
your  writings  on  the  subject.  No,  I  never  knew  a  man,  h 
never  heard  of  a  man,  I  never  read  of  a  man,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  reUgion,  with 
honesty  and  candour  and  patience,  who  remained  an  unbe- 
liever. I  do  not  believe  any  such  individual  can  be  named, 
among  either  the  dead  or  the  living.  But  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  skeptics  and  infidels  have  been  converted* 
to  Christianity  by  a  thorough  study  of  its  nature  and  a  proper 
investigation  of  its  evidences.  Is  it  not,  then,  infinitely  more  un- 
reasonable to  condemn  the  religion  of  Jesus,  without  under- 
stan(fing  its  nature  or  evidences,  on  account  of  the  few  parties 
ulars  which  appear  to  contradict  your  experience,  than  it  would 
be  to  condemn  the  science  of  astronomy,  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  character  or  proofs,  because  its  leading  fiicts  are  contrary 
to  your  daily  experience  and  observation  ?  Let  your  con- 
science answer. 

I  have  noticed  several  of  your  modes  of  attacking  Chris- 
tianity. Have  I  not  convinced  you  that  they  are  truly  un- 
reasonable, and  derogatory  to  men  who  boast  of  being  guided 
by  a  sound  understanding?  Would  not  the  same  process 
of  reasoning  destroy  your  confidence  in  everything  under 
heaven  ?  In  all  my  illustrations  I  have  had  reference  to  one 
or  more  of  your  publicadons.  There  are  a  few  other  instances 
of  your  folly  winch  I  should  consider  at  large,  did  my  limits 
permit ;  but  I  can  now  merely  expose  their  weakness  by  a 
counter  statement. 

Some  of  your  leaders  have  offered  a  rewatd  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  anyone  who  will  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  or  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  lived 
on  earth.  No  one  has  appeared  to  claim  the  o&red  pre- 
mium. They  proclaim  this  fact  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  no  one  can  establish  these  positions.  And  this  boostiDg 
has  some  weight  with  very  weaJc  minds.  Now  I  will  make 
an  offisr.  Your  city  lecturer  has  published  his  '*  Philosoiriuoal 
Creed."    These  are  bis  wcMrds:  ^*  I  beUeee  in  the  exiatmee 
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of  a  universe  of  suns  and  planets,  among  which  there  is  (xie 
sun  belonging  to  our  planetary  system  ;  and  that  other  suns, 
being  more  remote,  are  called  stars ;  but  that  they  are  indeed 
suns  to  other  planetary  systems."  Now  if  this  man  or  any 
other  individual  of  your  party  will  prove,  to  my  satisfiictiooi 
that  the  '^  stars  are  suns  to  other  planetary  systems j^  I  ^rill 
pay  him  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  do  not 
expect  anyone  will  appear  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  I  can  proclaim  that  the 
"  Philosophical  Creed  "  of  your  leader  is  refuted.  This  will 
doubtless  satisfy  weak  imnds  that  the  stars  are  not  suns  to 
other  planetary  systems. 

Another  mode  of  attacking  Christianity  is  ridicule.  Ridi- 
cule !  If  ever  a  class  of  men  on  earth  justly  exposed  them- 
selves to  satire,  it  is  those  who  profess  to  be  ^'  Free  j&i- 
quirers.^*  Free  Inquirers  indeed !  Free  from  what  ?  From 
any  correct  knowleage  of  the  Scriptures  ;  from  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion ; 
from  any  correct  principles  of  reasoning ;  from  any  decent 
share  of  information.  They  may  have  read  Fame's  "  Age  of 
Reason  " ;  they  may  peruse,  weekly,  "  The  Investigator." 
Armed  with  such  vast  stores  of  trutii,  they  strut  about  the 
streets,  sneering  at  the  belief  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  com- 
munity, thus  proclaiming  their  own  folly  and  deluaon  by  the 
very  name  they  assume.  This  is  true.  This  I  kncWj  this 
you  know,  this  they  know.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  provoca- 
tive to  ridicule,  it  is  the  pretensions  and  the  conduct  of  a  large 
portion  of  your  party.  —  But  I  forbear.  I  am  not  writing  for 
those  who  will  not  read  and  investigate.  I  only  ask  you  to 
examine  my  remarks  upon  your  modes  of  reasoning,  and  be 
governed  in  your  decisions  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

B.   WHITlfAN. 


Christianity  a  Universal  Religion. 

,  (« Tbe  field  it  tlie  world." 

[Caiuluded,} 

In  a  previous  article  we  noticed  two  characteristics  of 
Cbrisdamty  as^  fitting  it  to  become  a  universal  religion, — 
namely,  its  adaptation  to  human  nature,  and  its  adaptation  to 
•U  vanetiea  of  external  situation.    In  passing  to  tbe  thir^ 
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point  proposed  to  be  considered,  we  remark  that  man  is  a 
progressive  being,  and  needs  a  religion  not  only  adapted  to 
the  elements  of  his  nature  and  the  varieties  of  his  present 
situation,  but  to  every  successive  stage  pf  improvement  and 
refinement.    We  say,  then, 

III.  In  the  third  place,  that  Christianity  is  fitted  to  become 
a  universal  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  adapted  to  every 
possible  degree  of  intellectual  elevation. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  states  present  to  us  the  anomaly 
of  a  twofold  religion, —  one  suited,  as  was  imagined,  to 
the  wants  of  the  illiterate  and  vulgar,  the  other  to  the  tastes 
of  the  patricians  and  philosophers.  The  latter  had  outgrown 
the  popular  superstitions.  Though  convinced  of  their  utility 
they  recognised  their  absurdity,  and  substituted  in  their  stead 
a  slug^sh  Divinity  of  finite  intelligence,  limited  power,  and 
partid  providence ;  and  some  daring  spirits  outgrew  a  belief 
m  this  strange  and  unknown  God,  and  expanded  themselves 
into  ignorant,  arrogant,  boastfiil  atheists.  Indeed,  in  every 
heathen  land  which  has  made  any  degree  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, a  corresponding  change  or  modification  of  its 
religion  has  taken  place  ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  any  im{>artial 
man,  whether  friend  or  foe  to  Christianity,  for  the  justice  of 
the  remark,  that  the  permanence  of  every  other  religious 
system  now  held  by  any  nation  depends  upon  the  permanence 
of  the  present  state  of  intellectual  and  social  refinement 
among  that  nation,  —  that  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
without  the  preaching  of  any  new  faith,  would  be  sufficient 
essentially  to  modify,  if  not  to  subvert  Mahometanism  or  any 
existing  form  of  polytheism.  I  have  also  apostolic  warrant 
for  applying  the  same  remark  to  the  Jewish  religion.  "  The 
law,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to 
Christ "  ;  and  he  has  written  whole  epistles  to  prove  that  the 
Jewbh  law  was  suited  to  a  low  stage  of  refinement,  was 
designed  as  an  initiatory  system  for  a  single  people,  and  was 
neither  designed  nor  adapted  for  perpetuity,  'or  for  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  gospel.  Its  first  disciples  were 
illiterate  and  unrefined.  It  pronounced,  it  conferred,  the 
richest  blessings  upon  them.  They  found  in  it  instructioDS 
commensurate  with  their  capacities,  adapted  to  their  wants. 
They  found  it,  indeed,  vast  and  majestic ;  but  simple  and  ac- 
cessmle.  Hundreds  and  thousands,  as  ignorant  as  they,  em- 
braced it  in  its  simplicity,  imbibed  its  genuine  spirit,  were 
armed  by  h  to  conflict  with  temptation  imd  persecotioDy  and 
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became  martyrs  to  its  truth.  And  how  many  have  there 
been  in  every  age  of  the  church,  who,  in  ignorant  simplicitjj 
have  through  fiiith  In  Christ  been  enabled  to  lead  virtuous, 
useful,  and  happy  lives,  and  to  die  in  peace  and  hope !  The 
gospeU  then,  is  surely  fitted  for  the  unenlightened.  But  bow 
is  it  with  men  of  refinement  and  erudition  ?  Let  a  few  bright 
examples  answer  the  question.  Milton  soared  as  it  were  on 
an  angel's  wing,  passed  the  bounds  of  space,  and  roamed 
at  lai^e  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Yet  he  consecrated  his 
noble  fancy  and  bis  lofty  powers  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and 
deemed  the  life  of  Christian  faith  his  duty  and  his  highest 
privilege.  Locke  sounded  the  recesses  of  the  human  intellect, 
surveyed  its  height  and  its  depth,  and  drew  forth  fipom  their 
lurking-place  its  hidden  energies.  But  his  researches  did  not 
raise  him  above  the  gospel.  They  only  convinced  him 
more  and  more  fully  of  its  Divine  origin  and  its  saving  power. 
Newton  discovered  the  laws  which  bind  the  universe  together, 
and  laid  bare  the  secret  springs  of  nature's  mechanism,  and 
yet  he  scorned  not  to  sit,  an  humble,  child-like  learner,  at  the 
.feet  of  Jesus. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  this  anomaly  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  same  religion  can  meet  the  wants  and  interest  the  minds 
of  the  most  and  the  least  enlightened  ?  I  would  answer  that 
the  gospel,  like  the  material  universe,  unites  grandeur  and 
nmplicity.  By  the  latter  it  obtains  access  even  to  the  infant's 
mind  ;  by  the  former  it  commends  itself  to  the  loftiest  human 
intelligence.  Its  truths  may  be  discerned  almost  intuitively, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  unfathomable  by  any  but  the 
Omniscient  Mind.  Take,  for  instance,  what  the  gospel  infonns 
us  with  respect  to  the  Divine  nature.  That  God  is  good  and 
just  and  wise  the  simplest  understanding  can  at  once  com- 

Sebend,  and  can  make  these  attributes  the  ground  of  con- 
ence  and  love.  But  the  proofs  upon  which  they  rest,  the 
exhibitions  which  have  been  made  of  them,  the  inferences 
deducible  firom  them,  might  form  the  study  of  an  eternity. 
Thus,  also,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  are  so  plain  that  who- 
ever has  a  soul  can  receive  and  obey  them ;  but  the  gospel- 
system  of  ethics,  as  a  whole,  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
tests,  the  standard  which  it  recognises,  and  the  scope  and 
teamdng  of  its  several  portions,  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
fiind  of  thought  for  die  loftiest  intellect.  No  mind  has  vet 
been  too  weak  to  embrace  Christ  and  obey  him,  nor  will  be, 
till  one  exist  from  which  God  effiices  his  image.  No  mind 
htm  jet  outgrown  the  Christian  system,  nor  can,  till  a  created 
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mmd  rivals  the  Uncreated  and  filb  immensity.  Christianitjr 
can,  then,  adapt  itself  to  all  the  various  stages  of  inteUectiial 
progress,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  can  do  this,  it  b  fitted  to  become 
a  universal  religion. 

But  man  has  the  means  of  making  a  iar  nobler  progress 
than  that  of  intellectual  power  and  attainments.  The  wa3rs 
of  wisdom  are  indeed  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  peace  and 
joy  follow  the  steps  of  the  sons  of  genius.  But  celestial 
glory  attends  the  votaries  of  virtue  and  holiness.  The  path 
of  the  righteous  is  encompassed  with  shining  light,  which 
waxes  brighter  and  brighter  even  to  the  perfect  day.  In  that 
path  man  may  make  indefinite  and  unending  progress ;  and 
there  have  been  and  are  yet  living  among  us  men  who  have 
infinitely  distanced  their  brethren  in  this  noble  career.  This 
leads  us  to  observe, 

IV.  I^astly,  that  Christianity  is  fitted  to  become  a  uni- 
versal religion,  because  it  is  adapted  to  every  stage  of  moral 
improvement  and  elevation. 

The  moral  code  of  other  religions  is  soon  learned  and  sooo 
exhausted.  The  most  virtuous  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  confessed  the  inadequacy  of  the  popular  re- 
ligious systems,  and  made  the  rejection  of  them  the  first  step 
in  their  moral  progress.  They  allowed  that  the  fear  of  the 
gods  might  restrain  the  rabble  from  sedition,  robbery,  and 
murder ;  but  they  resorted  to  philosophy,  not  to  religion,  for 
motives  to  the  practice  of  the  severer  virtues.  Socrates,  the 
brightest  exemplar  of  moral  excellence  which  the  pagan 
world  has  ever  afibrded,  was  arraigned,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  justly,  for  disbelief  in  the  gods.  And  what  aid 
do  the  present  religions  of  the  pagan  world  give  in  perfecting 
the  moral  character  of  their  votaries  ?  Do  they  not  rather 
retard  its  growth  ?  Do  they  not  contract  the  heart,  chain 
down  the  affections  to  unworthy  objects,  and  lead  men  to 
glory  in  their  shame  ?  While  they  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
most  abandoned  profligates  better,  do  they  not  cut  short  the 
progress  of  those  who  have  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
amendment  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Christianity.  The  man  who 
has  wasted  his  time  and  talents  in  the  service  of  sm,  and  has 
just  now  come  to  himself  and  i)egun  to  cry,  "  Father,  I  have 
sbned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,"  can  find  in  the 
gosjpel  the  promise  of  pardon,  sufficient  motives  to  fiitore 
obedience,  ample  grounds  of  trust  and  hope.  The  firail  dis- 
dple  who  aims  to  do  his  duty,  yet  often  finds  the  alluremeiils 
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<tf  tm  too  strong  far  him,  may^  if  be  fix  hk  eye  upon  the 
leechings  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  gradually,  yet 
surely,  Dvork  out  his  own  entire  salvation.  The  man,  who  to 
human  appearance  has  forsaken  sin,  wiU  still  need  the  in* 
structions  of  the  gospel  to  enable  him  to  eradicate  the  lurking 
iniquity  of  his  heart.  Nor  is  its  value  destroyed  by  the  entire 
absence  of  sin.  Our  divine  Master  was  sinless;  and  yet 
he  sustained  himself  in  trial,  anguish,  and  death  by  the 
power  of  the  very  same  truths  that  he  taught  to  his  frail  dis- 
cqples,  —  by  the  power  of  his  own  religion.  A  man  who 
has  once  received  Christianity  cannot  renounce  it  and  be  at 
the  same  time  growing  better  ;  nor  can  one  attain  or  keep, 
without  its  aid,  any  lofty  eminence  of  virtue.  No  one,  who 
b  willing  to  yield  up  his  heart  to  its  influence,  can  fail  to 
find  it  congenial  to  bk  wants,  friendly  to  his  happiness.  There 
lives  not  a  man  too  depraved  to  embrace  it ;  for  Christ  came 
to  save  the  hsty  to  call  sinnen  to  repentance,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burden.  Nor  has  there  lived  nor  can  there  ever  live 
a  man  too  pure,  too  holy  to  owe  allegiance  to  it  and  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  it.  For  who  is  there  that  is  not  bound  to 
keep  the  two  great  commandments,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Loid  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"?  Who  is  there  to  whom  the  apostolic 
precept,  '^  Grow  in  grace,"  bears  no  meaning  ?  Who  is 
there  to  whom  the  command,  ^^  Be  thou  perfect  even  as  Grod 
is  perfect,'^  does  not  present  an  immeasurable  sphere  of  duty, 
an  infinitely  exalted  standard  of  moral  attainments  ?  Per- 
fection is  the  only  limit,  constant  improvement  the  great  law, 
of  the  Christian  life ;  nor  can  this  law  cease  to  be  applicable 
until  man  has  attained  that  limit,  —  until  a  finite  being  rivals 
m  benevolence  and  holmcss  the  Infinite  Supreme.  Chris* 
tianity  is,  then,  adapted  to  every  possible  stage  of  man's  moral 
progress,  and  is,  tiierefore,  eminentiy  fitted  to  become  a  uni-' 
ver»d  religion. 

Thus  have  we  enumerated  some  of  the  more  prominent 
circumstances  which  fit  Christianity  to  become  a  universal 
religion.  And  now,  reader,  let  our  subject  enforce  upon 
you  the  importance  of  a  personal  submission  to  Christ,  re- 
ception of  hB  gospel,  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

1.  Is  his  religion  adapted  to  your  nature?  Embrace  it, 
Aen,  as  a  congenial  system.  Embrace  it  that  you  may  enjoy 
tUs  world  as  not  abusmg  it,  that  you  may  derive  unallojred 
pleasiire  from  your  social  relationsy  that  you  may  have  a  mind 


ever  active,  evor  well  emploYed,  «  heart  in  constant  readbeai 
bt  every  good  word  and  woik.  Thus  will  your  nature  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  givep  you,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  survives  the  grave  will  for  ever  enjoy  in  beatific  vimo 
the  objects  of  your  Christian  &ith. 

2.  Is  Christianity  adapted  to  every  possible  ntua^n  and 
drcumstance  of  your  life  ?  Is  it  fitted  to  be  the  guardian 
angel  of  your  home  and  the  solace  of  your  distant  sojourn, 
—to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your  joy  and  to  mitigate  the 
poignancy  of  your  sorrow  ?  Embrace  it,  then ;  for  in  a  world 
of  doubt,  disquietude,  and  disappointment,  you  need  something 
which  can  neither  change  nor  fade, — somethbg  over  which 
death  has  no  power,  —  something  by  which,  at  the  dissdution 
of  the  body,  you  may  lay  hold  on  immortal  life. 

8.  Is  Christianity  adapted  to  every  stage  of  intellectual 
progress  and  refinement?  Let  no  pride  of  intellect,  then, 
deter  you  firom  becoming  its  sincere  disciple.  Remember 
that  it  makes  you  conversant  with  the  noblest  objects  of 
thought.  Remember,  too,  that  the  brightest  ornaments  and 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race  have  bowed  their 
laurelled  heads  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Imitate  their  ex- 
ample. Make  yourself  strong  m  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  his  mi^t.  Thus  you  will  here  commence  a  progress 
which  will  never  terminate.  You  will  go  on  fiirever  fixun 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  bom  strength  to  strength,  fixxn 
glory  to  glory.  God  will  be  your  instructor,  the  immensity 
of  space  your  sphere  of  research,  eternity  your  home. 

4.  Is  Christianity  adapted  to  every  degree  of  moral  per- 
fection? And  would  you  emulate  the  virtue  of  those  holy 
men,  who  through  &itb  and  patience  are  now  enjoying  the 
vepose  of  their  Father's  house  ?  Choose  for  your  guide  the 
Saviour  in  whom  they  trusted,  —  him  who  triumphed  over 
infirmity, — who  came  forth  immaculate  from  temptatioo,— - 
who  by  a  life  of  sorely  tried  but  sinless  virtue  bore  testimony 
to  the  divine  power  of  his  doctrine.  Thus  you  may  be  formed 
anew  in  his  image,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  moral  power  win 
the  vkitory  over  every  spiritual  foe.  Thus  you  may  wear  a 
conqueror's  wreath,  and  share  your  Redeemer's  throne  and 
his  joy  forever. 

5.  Finally,  is  Christianity  fitted  to  gain  a  universal  as- 
cendancy ?  Let  us,  then,  not  only  embrace  it  ourselves,  but 
make  the  difiiision  of  its  doctrines  and  its  spirit  the  object  of 
our  untiring  effi)rt.  God  has  committed  the  woric  of  evan- 
gelising the  world  to  human  charity.    It  is  m  man's  power  to 
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hasten  or  delay  its  consummation.  Warfare,  violence,  and 
bloodshed  yet  retard  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  superstition  and  iniquity  everywhere  prevalent  give  us 
reason  to  fear  that  the  period  of  his  universal  supremacy  is 
yet  far  distant.  But  God  has  pledged  his  word  that  all  men 
shall  be  ultimately  led  to  know,  love,  and  obey  the  truth.  He 
has  promised  that  he  will  one  day  unite  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  into  one  vast  kingdom,  of  which  righteousness  shall 
be  the  law  and  Christ  the  sovereign.  The  eye  of  fiuth  even 
DOW  beholds  the  dawn  of  that  day.  The  icebergs  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  coral  reeis  of  the  Pacific  have  already 
echoed  the  notes  of  the  Redeemer's  birth-song.  In  the 
distant  islands  of  the  south  the  heralds  of  salvation  are  at 
this  moment  leading  the  devotions  of  thousands  of  new-bom 
Christians ;  and  voices,  that  ten  years  ago  were  strangers  to 
all  music  but  the  cannibal's  hoarse  war-cry,  are  now  swelling 
the  triumphant  melody  of  an  Easter  anthem.  The  sun  of 
righteousness,  long  eclipsed,  has  burst  forth  in  his  splendor, 
and  superstition  and  sin  are  flitting  from  before  his  beams 
like  the  mist  of  the  morning.  His  light  will  no  more  with* 
draw  itself;  but  will  wax  brighter  and  brighter,  till  it  usben 
in  the  full  efiiilgence  of  that  perfect  day  when 

^  One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us ! ' 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain-tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  fljring  joy, 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 

Bright  era  of  prophetic  vision,  hasten  !  Hasten,  ye  days  of 
light  and  glory !  Oh  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  cause  and  to 
our  Master ;  and  then,  though  God  call  us  home  before  his 
work  be  completed,  our  ransomed  spirits  may  return  hither, 
to  behold  the  united  worship  of  the  whole  human  family,  and 
to  catch  the  hymn-note  of  their  praise. 

A.  P.  Peabodt. 

VOL.  I.  18 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS . 


Hints  on  the  Portahh  Evidence  of  Christianity ^  by  Joseph 
John  Gurney.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  F.  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Boston, 
James  Loriug,  1833.    pp.  220. 

.  « 

We  hope  that  the  influence  of  Dr.  Way]and's  name  will  not 
give  this  book  an  extensive  circulation.  We  can  hardly  con- 
jecture why  a  man  of  his  habits  of  thought  should  have  been 
particularly  anxious  that  the  book  should  he  reprinted  in  this 
country.  It  is  but  ill  adapted,  we  think,  to  satisfy  the  unbe- 
liever or  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  With  many  good 
thoughts  and  some  excellent  hints,  it  wants,  in  our  judgment, 
method  and  point,  and  contains  many  fanciful  analogies,  unsound 
statements,  and  illogical  inferences.  We  do  not  say  this  because 
the  arguments  of  the  book  rest  mainly  on  doctrines  with  which 
we  have  no  sympathy ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  defend  Christianity  according  to  his  own  views  of  its  char- 
acter. We  do  not  object  that  any  writer,  if  he  can,  should  show 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  teachings  of  nature  in  regard  to  the  Unity  of  God,  nor 
that  the  notion  of  man's  native  depravity  is  confirmed  by  all  our 
observations  of  his  nature.  Our  remarks  on  Mr.  Gurney's  book 
iiave  another  origin.  We  will  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
kind  of  reasoning  which  occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  work. 

After  telling  us  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  with  the  Father  in 
heaven  before  his  birth,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  created  all 
things,  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and,  in  fine,  was  Jehovah  ;  that 
he  was  clothed  with  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul,  and  made 
an  atonement  for  our  sins  ;  the  writer  says,  *^  In  adducing  this 
account  as  an  internal  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  its  authors,  we 
may,  in  the  first  place,  notice  its  originality.  Nothing  can  be  more 
novel  and  extraordinary,"  6lc.  p.  72.  According  to  this  reasoning 
the  Principia  of  Newton  was  divinely  inspired,  and  the  wildest 
dreams  and  the  most  extravagant  fictions  ever  invented  by  man 
may  be  a  revelation  from  God.  The  truth  is,  the  originality  of 
any  doctrine  is  a  proof  of  its  having  been  supernaturally  revealed, 
only  when  it  is  of  such  a  character  that,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  human  sa- 
gacity.    This  consideration  Mr.  Gurney  has  neglected. 

Again,  says  Mr.  Gurney,  in  language  to  us  unintelligible,  "  Be- 
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hold,  then,  the  goodly  order  of  truth.  The  Son  is  of  the  Father, 
the  only  begotten  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Father's  and 
the  Sou's.  The  Father  sends  the  Son.  The  Father  and 
the  Son  send  the  Holy  Spirit."  *  And  having  told  us  that  these 
three  are  **  essentially  and  eternally  onf ,"  he  remarks,  "  Yet  that 
doctrine  is  beyond  reason  —  far  out  of  the  reach  of  our  intellec- 
tual powers ;  and  this  is  the  very  ground  on  which  we  hail  it  as 
another  internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scrip-, 
ture."  pp.  78  -  80.  Now  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a 
revelation  from  God  some  things  beyond  our  comprehension  ;  but 
how  the  incoroprehensibleness  of  a  doctrine  —  and  that  a  fundap 
mental  and  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of  a  revelation  — is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

As  an  of&et  to  our  strictures,  we  should  not  forget  to  mention 
the  chapters  on  "  A  Future  Life  "  and  "  The  Moral  Govern- 
ment of  God,"  the  latter  of  which  is  particularly  good. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  an  expression  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  used  "  in  a  social  evening's  conversation  "  with  the 
author,  and  refers  to  that  part  of  the  mternal  evidence  of  Chri»- 
tianity  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  adaptation  of  its  doctrines 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man  —  evidence  which  every  devout 
believer  ''  may  carry  about  with  him  "  at  all  times.  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  but  Mr.  Gurney  has  not  confined  himself  very 
closely  to  his  text. 

The  Introductory  Essay  by  Dr.  Wayland  is  very  sensible  and 
comprehensive,  and  is  characterized  by  his  usually  clear  and  forci- 
ble language  ;  but  we  thought  we  observed,  occasionally,  an  uo- 
aoond  statement 

J.  d.  Day. 


The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Efficiency,  defended  against  certain 
Modem  Speculations.     By  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D. 

Another  attack  upon  the  New-Haven  Theology !  Dr.  Griffin 
eomes  forth  with  a  duodecimo  volume  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pages.  This  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  with  the  follow- 
mg  titles:  —  Dr.  Fitch's  Theory  ;  Dr.  Taylor's  Theory;  Notice 
of  two  other  Writers  ;  Meaning  and  Origin  of  Corrupt  Nature  ; 
Divine  Efficiency ;  Importance  and  Instrumentality  of  Truth ; 
Scripture  Testimony  to  Divine  Efficiency;  Sinless  Creatures 
dependent  for  Holiness ;  God's  Power  to  prevent  Sin ;  Alleged 
Dominion  of  Motives  a  Distinct  Theory.     We  have  endeavoured 

*  The  Italics  are  Mr.  Gurney's. 
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to  peruse  these  pages  in  the  epirit  of  candour.  We  have  found 
them  exceedingly  dry  and  uninteresting.  We  consider  our 
labour  as  worse  than  lost,  and  our  time  worse  than  wasted.  We 
have  discovered  some  truths,  some  errors,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mysticism  and  unintelligible  jargon.  We  think  those  who  pur- 
chase the  book  will  regard  their  money  as  squandered.  We 
have  no  expectation  that  the  New-Haven  professors  will  conde- 
scend to  answer  the  publication.  They*  must  surely  have  better 
employment.  If  Edward  D.  Griffin  had  not  been  made  a  doctor 
of  divinity  and  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  collegiate  in- 
stitutions, we  should  feel  disposed  to  pronounce  this  production 
of  his  mind  very  deficient  in  literary  and  metaphysical  and  the- 
ological merit 

B.  Whitman. 


The  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  No.  I.  March,  1834. 
Conducted  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.     New  York. 

The  Literary  and  Theological  Review  is  to  appear  quarterly. 
The  price  is  three  dollars  per  annum.  The  first  number  contains 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages.  The  typographical  execution  is 
neat  and  attractive.  There  are  nine  articles  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, besides  two  literary  notices :  —  Introductory  Article,  by  the 
editor;  Letter  to  the  Editor,  by  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.; 
God  without  Passions,  by  John  Wood  bridge,  D.  D. ;  Review  of 
Anti-Slavery  publications,  and  Defence  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Esq. ;  Meotal  Philosophy,  No. 
I.  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. ;  Economy  of  Christian  Missions, 
as  developed  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Bard  well ; 
Christian  Sanctification,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. ;  Theology 
and  Natural  Science,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Editor ; 
Review  of  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  Editor.  This  periodical  is  doubtless  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  New-Haven  Theology,  by  furnishing  to  the  community 
a  work,  cheaper,  more  interesting,  more  spirited,  more  Orthodox 
than  the  Christian  Spectator.  The  Editor  has  seciired  able 
writers,  and  we  consider  the  publication  the  very  best  now  issued 
from  any  branch  of  the  Orthodox  church  in  America/  although 
we  prefer  the  religious  views  of  the  New-Haven  Quarterly. 

B.  Whitman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


▲  lettkr  from  ret.  adiit  ballov,  of  meitdon,  ik  reply  to  a  series  of 
questions  by  the  editor,  relative  to  the  origin,  present  con- 
dition, and  prospects  of  the  sect  of  restorationists. 

Ret.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  oaestions  are  before  me.  I  receive  them  as  an  additional  evidence 
of  your  long-cberished  desire  for  a  more  friendlv  understanding  between 
the  Unitarians  and  the  Restorationists.  I  shall  bo  happy  to  contribute 
anything  which  may  be  calculated  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that 
desirable  object,  and  therefore  cheerfully  respond  to  your  several  inter- 

T  tones. 
"  When  did  the  Restorationists  separate  from  the  Univerealists  ? "  — 
Ans.  Individual  separations  ht^vc  been  taking  place  for  several  years ; 
bnt  the  most  formal  and  decisive  act  of  this  kind  transpired  at  Mendon, 
August,  1831 .  A  convention  of  ministers  and  delegates  then  unanimously 
resolved  to  refrain  from  all  further  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  the  de- 
nomination of  Universalists,  and  declared  themselves  an  independent 
religious  community,  under  the  name  of  Restorationists. 

%  '*  Why  did  you  separate  ? "  —  Ans.  That  we  might  maintain  what 
we  believed  to  be  a  sounder  faith,  a  purer  religious  practice,  and  a  more 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  With  all  the  eminent  advocates  of  univer- 
■al  salvation,  from  Origen  to  Winchester,  we  regarded  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  righteous  retribution  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  Universalists  had  generally  abandoned  this  doctrine,  as  a 
worthless  '^  relic  of  heathenism.'*  That  abandonment  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  strange  and  sweeping  process  of  Scripture  exposition,  which 
violated  the  just  rules  of  exegesis,  and  drew  afler  it  a  concatenation  of 
tbaological,  polemical,  and  metaphysical  productions,  in  our  opinion  essen- 
tially injurious  to  the  progress  of  pure  and  rational  Christianity.  While 
we  were  obliged  to  regard  this  train  of  novel,  ever*changing  divinity 
an  uncouth  medley  of  truth  and  error,  reason  and  absurdity,  Christianity 
and  skepticism,  its  authors  held  it  up  to  admiration  as  the  deep«found 
wealth  of  mines,  impenetrable  to  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  and  explora- 
ble  only  by  intellects  whose  profound  research  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  fbture  generations.  With  a  darling  fondness  for  their  system,  they 
identified  its  honor  with  their  own  personal  respectabilitv,  and  regarded 
all  who  suspected  its  soundness  as  inimical  to  their  individual  happiness. 
Hence  eveiy  attempt  to  controvert  and  correct  their  dogmas,  instead  of 
iMinff  met  by  frienaly  argument,  was  denounced  as  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
and  its  unlucky  author  was  effectually  silenced  by  a  prejudice  which  re- 
fused him  even  a  hearing.  Meantime  the  n^w  theology  enthroned  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  laTty  as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  oroer,  and  demanded 
nniversal  homage.  The  majority  seemed  to  forget  that  the  ascendant 
ism  was  a  creature  of  their  own  times.  The  sickly  remnant  of  an  obso- 
lete school  were  daily  admonished  by  the  progress  of  things  to  keep  the 
peace  ',  and  if  their  unsealed  eyes  could  not  see  that  death  was  the  end  of 
gailt  and  misery  to  all  mankind,  to  take  care,  at  least,  to  avoid  an  exposure 
of  their  weakness.  The  revolution  became  irresistible,  and  he  was,  at 
best,  a  knave  or  a  fool  who  dared  to  propose  a  counter  reform. 

Nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  doctrinal  theories ;  it  was  a  revolution  of 
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feelinc  as  well  as  of  opinion.  The  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  of  practi- 
cal Coristianit^  was  enlarged  to  a  more  commodious  width,  and  it  be- 
came persecution  to  represent  that  any  believers  in  the  true  doctrme^  who 
preserved  a  tolerable  respect  for  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  civiliaeed  life, 
were  deficient  in  Christian  holiness.  An  essential  feature  of  their  relig- 
ious duty  was  to  shun  and  denounce  all  outward  indications  of  sanctity, 
to  expose  the  trickeries  of  hypocrisy,  the  fanaticism  of  superstition,  and 
the  biffotry  of  self-righteousness.  'The  clergy  laboured  zealously  to  prove 
that  all  men  will  be  saved,  that  there  will  be  no  punishment  afler  death, 
that  all  the  threatenings  of  Scripture  apply  to  the  present  life,  and  that 
^priestcraft  is  the  mainspring  of  all  religions  except  their  own.  The  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  hear,  believe,  echo,  ana  pay  for  these  lessons  of 
wisdom.     All  else  took  thought  for  itself. 

Upon  such  a  state  of  things  we  looked  with  disgust  and  alarm.  The 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  as  maintained  by  the  wise  and  good  of 
former  ages,  —  a  doctrine  which  reigned  over  our  understandings  and  af- 
fections, —  obscured,  perverted,  disgraced  by  its  pretended  disciples, 
seemed  ready  to  perish  under  the  rubbish  of  error  and  corruption.  To  us 
CJniversalism  appeared  like  a  ship  on  the  vei^  of  a  whirlpool,  whose 
crew  refused  to  oe  alarmed,  and  from  whose  inevitable  destruction  the 
few  passengers  who  saw  their  peril  could  escape  only  by  throwing  them- 
selves ashore  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  We  chose  this  alternative, 
and  rejoice  in  our  safe  deliverance. 

3.  'Ms  it  probable  you  will  ever  reOnite  with  them.'"  —  Ant.  It 
is  utterly  improbable.  They  must  first  part  with  several  capital  errors, 
lay  aside  their  anti-religious  spirit,  set  a  good  example  of  selr-correction, 
become  moie  just  to  the  motives  of  their  opposers,  and  practise  more  of 
their  theoretic  love.  When  this  shall  have  taken  place  they  will  be  a 
new  people.  Till  then  we  must  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their 
own  chosen  conduct.  If  we  reprove  them,  they  account  us  enemies ',  if 
we  justify  them,  we  are  selfWzondemned ;  if  we  go  silently  with  them,  we 
shall  bo  partakers  of  their  evil ;  but  if  we  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  we  shall  walk  in  safety.  ^ 

4.  *' How  many  preachers  have  you  in  the  United  States?'* — Ans. 
About  twenty  who  may  be  considered  as  supporting  our  cause  on  separate 
ground.  There  are  a  iow  others  yet  remaining,  more  or  less  subservient 
to  Universalist  policy,  who,  we  hope,  may  be  induced  hereafter  to  throw 
their  influence  into  our  scale,  but  upon  wnom  we  make  no  dependence  in 
the  estimation  of  present  strength. 

5.  "  What  periodicals  and  books  are  circulated  among  your  people  }  "  — 
Ans.  The  only  Restorationist  periodical  is  a  weekly  religious  newspaper, 
published  in  Mendon  under  my  direction,  called  *^  The  Independent  Mes- 
senger." Besides  a  few  books,  sermons,  and  pamphlets,  recently  pub- 
lished, our  people  read  the  works  of  English  Unitarians,  of  Winchester, 
Murray,  Chauncy,  and  the  older  defenders  of  their  peculiar  doctrine. 

C.  "Do  your  preachers  dwell  continually  on  the  doctrine  of  final  resto- 
ration ?  " —  Arui.  They  are  necessarily  explicit  in  the  avowal  of  their 
faith  on  this  point,  but  endeavour,  mainly,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  its 
moral  influence  by  a  practical  application  of  first  principles  to  human  im- 
provenient,  rather  than  to  establish  abstractly  any  mere  doctrinal  conclu- 
sion. They  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  no  theoretical 
positions  are  valuable  in  religion  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  great 
work  of  restoring  sinnc/s  immediately  to  holiness.  There  is,  however, 
much  room  for  further  improvement  in  our  methods  of  ministerial  instruc- 
tion, which  I  trust  we  shall  not  bo  the  last  to  perceive  and  feel. 

7.  "  Do  they  insist  on  the  certainty  of  a  future  righteous  retribution  ?  " 
—  Ans.  On  this,  as  on  the  former  topic,  they  are  unequivocal  and  dis- 
tinct. It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their  particular  attention  to  this 
subject  in  their  separation  from  the  Universal ists,  that  they  do  not  suflfer 
themselves  to  lose  sight  of  its  importance.    That  they  may  become  more 
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efficient  and  bappy  in  its  enforcement  I  have  no  doubt.  They  will  striTe 
for  the  attainment  of  greater  excellence  in  the  inculcation  of  this  funda- 
mental truth. 

8.  ''  Do  yon  eoniider  your  cause  to  be  on  the  increase  ? "  — ^ns.  We 
do.  Although  compelled  to  stem  a  subtle  and  implacable  opposition 
from  our  ei-dei9aiU  fiiends,  and  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  around  us,  our  original  nandful  has  doubled,  and 
cheerinc  prospects  encourage  us  to  renewed  exertions.  We  regard  our 
eause,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  permanently  established,  and  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  its  future  influence  in  the  religious  world. 

9.  '<  Are  there  many  in  other  denominations  who  embrace  your  distin- 
goishing  tenet?'*  Ams.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
avowed  Restorationists  associated  with  us  is  extremely  insignificant,  in  com- 
parison with  the  thousands  intermingled  with  other  sects.  Besides  multi- 
tudes in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  including  some  of  the  must  learned 
Ph>testants  of  the  age,  there  are  more  or  less  in  almost  every  Christian  congre- 
gation throughout  the  United  States.  The  people  called  Dunkers,  in  the 
middle  and  western  states,  inherit  this  faith  from  their  fathers.  Among 
the  Baptists  of  the  west,  the  Friends  sometimes  called  Hicksites,  and  your 
own  denomination,  we  have  numerous  brethren.  While  the  more  learned 
axe  embracing  our  raith  on  the  enlightened  grounds  of  critical  in  vestisation, 
many  of  the  unlearned,  distinguished  for  their  holy  lives,  are  insensibly  ad- 
vancing to  a  conviction  of  its  truth  through  the  growth  of  a  benevolence  in 
their  hearts  which  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  enlightened  religious  sentiment,  in  all  denominations,  is  gradually 
tending  towards  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  hope  that  in  the  ages  of  eternity  the  Infinite  Father  will 
bring  all  rational  intelli^nces  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  bliss. 

10.  *'  What  rules  of  mmisterial  intercourse  do  you  observe  ? "  —  Ans.  We 
maintain  a  fraternal  intercourse  with  one  another,  by  means  of  clerical  con- 
ferences and  pulpit  exchanges.  We  also  exchange  cheerfully  with  min- 
isters of  other  denominations  who  arc  disposed  to  do  so  on  reciprocal 
terms,  provided  we  regard  them  as  directing  their  labours  to  the  great  end 
of  persuading  men  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

11.  *'  If  a  party  of  Restorationists  in  a  Unitarian  parish  should  desire 
to  establish  a  separate  meeting,  and  invite  your  ministers  to  aid  their  en- 
terprise by  occasional  preaching,  what  course  should  you  pursue  ?  "  — Ans* 
We  should  govern  ourselves  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  Unitarian 
clergyman  was  on  exchanging  terms,  or  willing  to  be  on  such  terms  with 
us,  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to  discourage  our  friends  from  separation, 
and  to  use  our  influence  in  preserving  the  union  of  the  parish.  If,  liow- 
ever,  the  clergyman  stood  aloof,  and  refused  to  cultivate  a  friendly  inter- 
course, wo  should  feel  justified  in  encouraging  a  separate  meeting,  by 
preaching  to  our  brethren  whenever  convenient. 

12.  '^Do  those  of  you  who  are  settled  over  old  Congregational  churches 
consider  yourselves  entitled  to  a  seat  in  our  Convention  ?  '  —  Ans.  We  do. 
For  besides  being  strictly  Congregational  in  our  mode  of  church  goyom- 
ment,  those  of  us  settled  over  established  Congregational  churches  believe 
ourselves  to  have  been  introduced  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  religious 
connexion.  Nevertheless,  w^  should  be  reluctant  to  press  our  claim  to  a 
■eat  in  your  convention,  without  at  least  some  indications  of  welcome  from 
a  respectable  portion  of  its  members. 

.  13.  "In  what  respects  do  you  differ  from  Unitarians ?**  —  Ans.  We  are 
for  less  numerous,  less  popular,  and  less  learned.  None  of  us  regard  Jesus 
Christ  as  less  than  an  inconceivably  exalted,  super-angelic  being,  preC'xis- 
vent  in  glory  with  the  supreme  Father  before  the  creation  of  man ;  and  a 
very  few  or  our  number  are  what  may  be  called  Sabellian  Trinitarians. 
Some  of  us  think  that  a  portion  of  the  Unitarians  have  gone  too  far  in 
their  theological  speculations,  that  their  preaching  is  too  scholastic,  refined, 
and  frigid,  and  that  some  are  too  reserved  on  the  question  of  man's  final 
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desdnj.  These  are  the  principal  respects  in  which  there  is  any  percep- 
tible difierencc  of  views  and  feelings.  Probably  individuals  ana  portions 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination  have  as  great  and  important  dinerencas 
among  themselves.  Concerning  the  parental  character  of  God  we  agree 
entireTy  with  Unitarians;  priding  ourselves,  however,  in  what  peihapsis 
a  vain  imag^ination,  that  our  system  of  faith,  as  a  whole,  is  more  accord- 
ant with  this  fundamental  article  of  Christianity/  Concerning  the  divine 
Unity ;  the  character,  offices,  and  atonement  of  Christ,  we  coincide  with 
the  well  known  views  of  your  Dr.  Worcester.  Concerning  the  doctrines 
of  depravity,  regeneration,  &c.,  we  concur  at  least  as  harmoniously  with 
▼our  authors  as  they  do  with  one  another.  There  being  entire  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  opinion  on  all  points,  it  would  be  singular  if  individuals  of 
both  classes  should  not  differ  in  many  of  their  less  essential  speculations. 
14.  "  On  what  terms  would  the  Kestorationists  be  disposed  to  unite 
with  the  Unitarians."  —  ^ns.  On  the  broad  level  of  Christian  love,  liberty, 
eouallty,  and  reciprocitv.  As  these  are  the  Only  honorable  and  just  terms 
or  union  between  processed  Christians,  so,  it  is  believed,  they  constitute 
the  only  basis  of  a  happy  and  lasting  fellowship.  We  RestorationistB 
could  brin^  no  offering  to  the  Unitarians  worth  accepting  but  brotherly 
love.  Besides  this  they  would  demand  nothing  in  return.  They  have 
laboured  hard  and  suffered  much  for  the  attainment  of  liberty  to  think, 
believe,  and  speak  independently.  This  liberty  no  consideration  on  earth 
will  induce  them  to  surrender.  The  same  liberty  they  accord  uninfringed 
to  all  their  fellow-Christians.  Names  must  be  left  to  regulate 'Jiemsolves; 
all  individual,  congregational,  ecclesiastical,  and  denominational  rights, 
usages,  privileges,  and  peculiarities   must  remain  undisturbed   by  either 

rarty  ;  and  the  sentle  cement  of  a  fi'ee  Christian  intercourse  relied  upon  to 
lend  the  two  classes  into  a  homogeneous  fraternity.  On  such  terms  as 
these  the  Kestorationists  sLSi  read^  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  cordial 
union  with  the  Unitarians ;  and  if  not  deceived  in  the  characteir  of  the 
Unitarians,  we  are  confident  that  these  are  the  only  terms  which  that  en- 
lightened people  would  approve. 

Permit  me,  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  conclude  this  protracted  answer  to  your 
inquiries  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  our  mutual  good 
wishes  for  the  extension  and  perfection  of  fellowship  between  our  respec- 
tive classes  of  brethren  may  at  no  distant  period  find  gratification  in  the 
realization  of  their  object.  Fraternally  yours, 

AoiN  Ballou. 
Mendtm,  February ^  1834. 


THE    SALEM    CONTROVERSY. 

^  LeUer  to  the  Editor,  dated  Salemf  Mass.,  March  12, 1834. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  will  endeavour  to  reply,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  your  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  discussion  wnich  has  been  going  on  for  some  months  in  the 
Salem  Gazette. 

The  controversy  was  occasioned  by  an  exceedingly  scurrilous  attack 
QDon  the  liberal  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  literary  and  religious 
cnaracter  of  those  wh«  support  them,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever,  in  a 
public  oration,  on  the  fourth  of  last  July. 

The  day  and  the  occasion  —  hallowed  to  freedom  of  conscience  ai*d 
action  —  gave  double  aggravation  to  the  odious  and  persecuting  spirit  of  tHe 
address.  The  audience  was  numerous,  embracing  many  of  tLe  abused 
individuals,  of  both  sexes.  Much  the  larger  part  were  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  vulgar  malignity  of  the  attack ;  the  respectable  aociety^  es- 
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pecially,  who  had  loaned  their  meetinc-hoose  for  the  occasion,  felt  that 
their  kindneaa  had' been  greatly  misused.  ■ 

But  had  the  performance  been  suffered  to  expire  with  the  day,  the  indijnia- 
tion  which  it  aroused  would  not  have  survived  it.  The  dissenters  tr  m 
Calvinism  have  learned  on  most  occasions,  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek 
by  that  fierce  and  gloomy  superstition,  to  turn  the  other  also  to  the  smiter. 
The  person  who  had  assailed  them  at  this  time,  it  was  well  known,  hab- 
itually denounced  them  in  his  own  pulpit,  in  the  grossest  terms.  It  was 
commonly  understood  that  he  aspirea  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sort  of  **  Moun- 
tain "  party,  which,  like  that  which  bore  the  name  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  by  its  vehement  denunciation  was  expected  to  overawe  and. 
subdue  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  great  Orthodox  sect,  and  carry 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  an  others.  With  this  grand  project,  however,' 
the  Unitarians  of  Salem  felt  no  call  to  interfere,  while  its  developement  was 
confined  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Howard-Street  Church.  They  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree  without  molesta- 
tion, strong  in  conscious  truth,  respecting^  and  loving  their  neighbours  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  and  believing  the  good  will  to  be  generally 
reciprocated. 

This  confidence  was  not  destroyed  even  when  the  libel  upon  their  ^ood 
name  was  given  to  the  public  in  print.  The  performance  was  criticised 
with  some  sharpness  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  and  there,  it  is  probable,  the 
matter  would  have  ended,  and  the  address  have  sunk  into  its  deserved  obliv- 
icm;  bat  some  adventurous  partisan  entered  the  field  in  its  defence,  and 
endeavoured  to  compromise  the  whole  Orthodox  party  to  sustain  it. 

This  position  was  taken  with  so  much  confidence  that  it  was  feared 
there  might  be  too  much  ground  for  it.  A  writer  in  the  same  paper,  there- 
fore, universally  understood  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upham,now  came  forward 
to  show  to  our  Orthodox  brethren  on  what  a  broken  reed  they  were  lean- 
ins,  in  the  person  of  George  B.  Cheever. 

Mr.  Cheever's  pretensions  to  distinction,  it  was  seen,  were  founded  on 
an  assumed  supenority  to  his  brethren  in  literary  acquirements.  To  show 
the  futility  of  this  assumption  was  therefore  the  duty  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Upham,  and  never  was  a  task  of  that  delicate  and  difficult  nature  more 
tnumphantly  performed. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  familiar  letter,  to  answer 
your  question,  "What  subjects  were  introduced  into  the  debate?"  It 
comprehended  almost  the  whole  range  of  English  theological  literature, 
and  Drought  to  light  stores  of  precious  gems  which  had  been  long  hidden 
from  the  common  view.  The  great  names  which  have  received  grace  and 
dignity  firom  Liberal  Christianity  were  vindicated  fVom  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  them  by  ignorance  and  intolerance,  and  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
displayed  in  a  manner  to  win  all  hearts.  "  Ralph  Cudworth,"  as  he  flip- 
pantly called  him,  was  particularly  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Cheever  to  sustain 
his  assertion  of  the  degrading  character  of  Unitarianism ;  but  the  authority 
of  that  great  man  was  shown  to  be  directly  against  him.  His  writing 
were  adduced  at  length,  and  in  most  eloquent  passages,  in  favour  of  Uni- 
tarianism, and  in  the  strongest  conceivable  language  against  the  spirit  of 
Calvinism. 

Mr.  Cheever  soon  found  that  this  raking  fire  was  cutting  him  all  to 
pieces.  He  therefore  attempted  to  escape  under  the  smol^e  of  another 
Moadside  of  abuse  against  Unitarianism  and  Unitarians  in  general.  The 
opportunity  was  promptly  seized  by  Mr.  Upham,  who,  in  a  long  series  of 
articles,  distinguished  for  their  learning,  critical  acumen,  and  liberality, 
and  enlivened  by  wit  and  ^ood  temper,  vindicated  Unitarianism  from  the 
slanderous  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the 
eontfoversy.  The  feelings  of  our  Orthodox  brethren,  however,  were  stu- 
diously respected  throughout,  and  all  irritating  expressions  carefully  avoided* 
This  conciliatory  course  was  adopted  with  great  justice  and  propriety,  since 
it  had  plainly  come  out,  early  in  the  ditcusaion,  that  the  champions  of  Mr* 
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Cheever  in  the  Gazette  had  gpokea  altogether  without  authority-y  in  pro- 
tendins  that  the  whole  Orthouox  party  were  ready  to  support  bim  in  hii 
Saul-of-Tarsufl  course. 

The  good  influence  of  this  discussion,  I  think,  is  already  to  be  perceived, 
in  an  increased  de^ec  of  liberality  of  feeling  amongst  a  large  proportion 
of  our  Orthodox  friends.  The  excitement  of  a  warm  discussion,  carried 
on  in  the  columns  of  a  political  and  commercial  newspaper  which  cireo- 
lates  amongst  all  descriptions  of  people,  has  led  many  to  read  and  ponder 
fects  and  arguments  which  have  always  been  studiously  withheld  ur  mis- 
represented by  their  spiritual  guides.  They  see  that  the  sentiments  of 
^eir  friends  and  neighbours  have  been  maligned,  their  writinss  garbled 
and  falsified,  and  their  characters  traduced.  And  the  sin^rular  tact  cannot 
but  bo  noticed  by  everyone  who  has  means  of  observation  in  tmr  com- 
munity, that,  after  a  controversy  which  was  personal  and  long  continued 
and  closely  maintained,  on  subiects  so  interesting  and  exciting  as  those 
which  have  been  discussed,  a  degree  of  good  feeling  exists  between  the 
denominations  more  immediately  interested  greater  Uian  has  been  known 
at  any  former  period.  The  cause  of  charity  and  mutual  respect  among 
Christians  never  flourished  more  in  Salem  tlian  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Cheever  is  still  continuing  to  write ;  but  he  can  no  longer  produce 
any  effect.  His  fraudulent  method  of  quoting  is  so  well  known  that  no 
one  places  the  least  confidence  in  him.  The  controversv  has  passed  its 
climacteric,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Upham  will  not  Teel  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  pieces  now  in  the  couree  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Cheever.  All  that  has  oeen  written  by  Mr.  Upham 
nas  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Cheever  has  published,  in 
that  way,  only  one  series  of  nis  communications,  and  they  were  so  much 
altered  that  tne  pamphlet  is  of  no  service  whatever  in  illustrating  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  i^  it  occurred  in  the  Gazette.  The  friends  of 
Unitarianism  and  of  Christian  truth  will  find  in  Mr.  Upham's  pamphlets, 
besides  much  excellent  original  matter,  a  great  variety  of  extracts  from 
the  best  writers  in  the  language,  particularly  Channing  and  Cud  worth, 
John  Howe,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Robert  Hall.  These  extracts  exhibit  the 
great  truths  and  principles  of  religion  and  charity,  in  as  interesting, 
striking,  and  impressive  a  form,  perhaps,  as  con  anywhere  be  found. 

Yours,  &c.,    — ^— 


THE  DUTY  OF  CLEROTHEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TZMPSRANCB  RSTORM. 

Jl  Letter  from  Rev.  H.  HUdreth. 

Dear  Friend, 

As  you  have  requested  of  me  some  thoughts  on  the  duties  of  ministera 
in  relation  to  the  Temperance  Reform,  I  avail  myself  of  a  little  leisure  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  though  my  communication  will  of  necessity  be 
very  impei-fcct. 

All  persons  allow  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  with  ministers 
in  relation  to  the  moral  influence  they  exert  upon  society;  but  for 
scarcely  anything,  in  my  view,  ore  they  more  responsible  than  for  what 
they  do  and  for  what  they  leave  undone  with  respect  to  what  is  called 
the  Temperance  Reformation. 

I  suppose  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  every  minister 
of  religion  ought  to  set  such  a  personal  example  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  all  his  people  can  undertake  with  perfect  safbty  to  fol- 
low. Ir  so,  then  he  ought  iiimself  to  adopt  and  practice  the  doctrine  of 
entire  abstinence.  It  is  of  little,  if  any,  practical  use,  so  far  as  his  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  to  preach  temperance,  while  he  himself  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  ardent  spirit  as  drink,  or  of  providing  it  for  otheis.    Ue  may  Im 
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what  used  to  be  called  a  very  temperate  man ;  still,  if  he  utei  any  ardent 
spirit  at  all  as  a  drink,  he  sets  an  example  which  he  knows  perfectly 
well,  or  ought  to  know,  that  his  people  cannot  fbllow  or  undertake  to 
Ibllow,  without  serious  peril  to  healtn,  morals,  and  life.  No  person  has 
ever  begun  to  drink  ardent  spirit  with  the  design  of  becoming  intemperate  ; 
but  thousands  who  began  with  the  moderate  or  temperate  use  have  fallen 
into  habits  of  intemperance  and  drunkenness.  The  temperate  use  always 
bas  been,  and,  so  long  as  it  continues  in  the  community,  always  will  be, 
lotroductory  to  the  intemperate  use.  If  a  minister  sets  before  his  people 
the  example  of  takinc  **  insidious  poison,"  he  not  only  is  in  peril  himself, 
but  he  sets  an  example  which  will  bring  all  others  into  peril  who  under- 
take to  follow  it.  Ministers,  therefore,  ought  themselves  to  abstain  wholly 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  as  drink. 

But  ministers  ought  not  only  to  set  a  perfectly  safe  example  in  relation 
to  the  ust  of  ardent  spirit;  they  ought  also  to  instruct  their  people  often, 
plainly,  fully,  and  anectionately  concerning  their  duties  in  this  matter. 
A  minister's  teaching  oueht  clearly  to  be  adapted  to  the  moral  wants  of 
bis  people ;  and  if  he  find,  as  almost  every  minister  does  find,  that  a  great 
share  of  the  vice,  as  well  as  of  the  poverty  and  suffering,  of  his  people,  is 
ooloriously  connected  with  the  use  of  an  article  as  drink,  which  experi- 
ence has  shewn  to  be  morally  and  physically  poisonous  to  human  beings, 
be  ought  to  shew  them  not  only  the  peril,  but  the  sin  of  continuing  to  use 
it.  He  ought  faithfully  to  preachy  as  well  as  to  practise^  the  doctrine  of 
entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit  as  drink. 

It  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  this  statement  to  say  that  many  ministers 
find  it  very  difficult  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  drinking  ardent  spirit, 
without  seeming  to  be  personal,  and  giving  offence  to  a  portion,  and  per- 
haps a  very  respectable  portion,  of  their  hearers.  The  difficulty  of  preach- 
ing without  giving  ofience  does  not  destroy  nor  even  diminish  the  duty. 
The  greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  need;  and  the  greater  the 
need,  the  more  imperious  the  duty.  No  person  can  preach  upon  any 
popular  vice,  or  popular  custom  leading  to  vice,  without  preaching  what 
IS  capable  of  being  considered  as  personal.  If  he  preacJi  against  pro- 
&nenes8  of  speech,   he   is   pretty  sure  of  preaching   to   some  who   are 

Sro&ne;  if  asainst  dishonesty  in  dealing,  to  some  who  are  dishonest, 
tut  the  more  hearers  of  these  descriptions  there  are,  and  the  more  influ- 
ential they  are,  the  more  need  there  is  that  the  vices  they  practise  should 
be  faithfully  exposed.  And  if  the  full  half  of  a  minister  s  congregation  is 
made  up  of  very  sober  and  respectable  moderate  drinkers  of  ardent  spirit, 
he  ought  not  for  that  reason  to  omit  giving  in  his  testimony  against  the 
habit  of  drinking  it;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  ought  to  teach,  exhort, 
and  warn,  with  all  lone-sutfering  and  doctrine.  And  I  will  add,  ifa  min- 
ister cannot  preach  to  his  own  people  on  the  subject  of  using  ardent  spirit 
as  drink,  or  on  any  other  evil  and  injurious  practice,  without  exciting  the 
spirit  of  wrath  and  clamour,  it  is  commonly  his  own  fault.  It  is  com- 
monly more  owing  to  his  own  want  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love  than  to 
the  unteachable  state  of  his  people. 

But  ought  ministers  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  ardent  spirit 
themselves  and  teach  their  people  to  abstain,  but  ought  they,  moreover, 
in  all  cases,  to  take  a  decided  and  active  part  in  the  temperance  cause  f  I 
say.  Yes.  For  if  the  cause  is  intimately  connected,  as  everyone  who 
opens  his  eyes  may  see  it  is,  with  the  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  their  fellow-mcn,  how  can  they  be  justified  in  neglect- 
ing to  act  in  it,  merely  because  some  of  their  people  take  ardent  spirit  or 
are  engased  in  the  sale  of  it  ?  iSome  ministers,  I  am  afraid,  are  deterred 
from  taking  part  in  the  temperance  measures  of  the  day,  for  fear  they  shall 
cause  divisions  among  their  people.  They  hardly  dare  to  speak,  much 
less  to  act  boldly  and  decidedly,  because,  as  they  think,  '*  It  wont  do." 
Some  of  their  people  will  take  offence.  Some  of  their  most  respectable 
people  will  not  only  refuse  to  join  a  temperance  society,  but  will  be 
greatly  disgusted,  if  such  a  society  is  formed.  From  such  considerations  as 
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thefe,  either  real  or  tuppoeed,  some  minitten  are  still  lookiiijg  coldly  on, 
while  their  brethren   are   at  work.    I  am   grieved  that  it  is  so.    I  am 

g-ieved  for  the  situation  of  the  minister,  and  for  the  situation  of  his  people ; 
r  the  minister,  because  I  am  morally  certain  this  fear  of  man  is 
bringing  a  snare,  that  will  prove  hurtful,  if  not  fatal,  to  his  ministry ;  for 
his  people,  because  they  are  not  provided  with  a  shepherd,  who,  hke  the 
"  Good  Shepherd,"  "  goeth  before  his  sheep." 

If  a  religious  society  cannot  be  kept  togetnerand  the  minister  supported, 
nnless  he  refuse,  and  persist  in  refusing,  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of 
charity  and  mercy  wnich  is  now  bein^  achieved  by  the  friends  to  the 
temperance  cause,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a'public  misfortune  to  have 
such  a  society  dissolved.  Great  and  salutary  changes  have  been  effected 
already  by  the  friends  of  this  cause,  as  all  candid  persons  see  and  ac- 
knowledge. Why,  then,  should  any  minister  of  the  gospel  of  love  and 
mercy  permit  the  imperious  needs,  the  wrong  habits,  and  wrong  opinions 
of  his  own  beloved  people  to  act  as  reasons  for  his  doing  little  or  nothing, 
when,  in  fact,  they  supply  the  strongest  reasons  for  doing  all  in  his  power 
toward  removing  the  evils  and  perils  ivhich  always  have  attended  and 
always  will  attend  the  custom  of  using  distilled  spint  as  drink  ? 

Yours,  &C.,  H.   UlLDKBTH. 


EDITOR'S  NOTICE.    . 

The  patrons  of  The  Uhitarian  were  informed  some  montiw  since 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Parker,  late  of  Pcntsmoothy 
N.  H.,  his  colleague,  Mr.  Peabody,  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing his  contemplated  connexion  with  this  work,  as  one  of  the 
editors,  although  not  as  a  contributor.  Since  the  issuing  of  the  last 
number  other  changes  have  been  determined  upon.  Mr.  Jason  Whit- 
man has  been  elected  General  Agent  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  inmiediately.  He, 
also,  is  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  editorial  connexion 
with  this  work.  And  although,  in  consequence,  we  cannot  have  fnqn 
him  those  articles  on  education  and  doctrinal  theology  which  we  ex- 
pected, yet  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  information  which  we 
could  derive  from  no  other  source.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  has  been  the 
acting  editor  for  the  three  first  numbers,  feels  obliged  to  resign  this 
duty,  on  account  of  other  necessary  engagements.  I  have,  therefore, 
consented  to  be  the  acting  and  responsible  editor  of  The  UiriTARiAif. 
I  wish  all  communications  and  exchange  papers  directed  to  me  at  this 
place  ;  and  all  letters  relating  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  waA  to 
the  publishers  in  Cambridge.  1  shall  endeavour  to  make  such  a  work 
as  will  please,  instruct,  improve  the  people.  I  shall  not  aim  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  literary  any  farther  than  this  can  be  done  by  plain,  sim- 
ple, direct,  pungent  articles.  Wishing  you  the  blessing  of  Grod,  I 
subscribe  myself  your  friend, 

Bernard  WHmiAir. 
fFaUhamjjJprWiyimi. 
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TVue  and  Fahe  Zeal. 

We  hear  much  said  of  the  coldness  of  New-England 
preaching,  and  the  March  number  of  The  UNiTijiiAN  contains 
a  letter  op  the  subject,  to  which  we  would  ask  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  read  it.  But  Unitarian  preaching  b 
usually  singled  out  as  the  special  mark  for  this  reproach  of 
coldness  and  want  of  zeal.  Unitarianism  itself  is  attacked, 
while  the  lifeless  exposition,  which  it  is  said  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  its  ministers,  is  pretendedly  traced  to  its  efficient 
causes.  The  system  itself  is  said  to  be  dead  and  heartless, 
and  we  are  told  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  in  its  exhibi- 
tion appear  as  it  is,  corpse-like  and  cold.  We  shall  not  stop 
to  consider  this  strain  of  self-refuting;  taunt  which  is  so  often 
rung  in  our  ears,  but  shall  make  it  the  occasion  of  some  re- 
marks upon  zeal  in  general,  leaving  others  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

Paul  tells  us  "  it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good 
thing,"  and,  as  we  make  no  question  that  Christianity  is  a  good  r>' 
ihingy  it  becomes  all,  who  acknowledge  its  truth,  to  promote  its 
spread.  Now  to  be  zealously  affected  in  the  work  evidently 
is  to  engage  in  it  with  earnestness  and  ardour.  So  far,  doubtless, 
all  would  agree.  But  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  earnestness  and  ardour.  In  a 
given  case  one  man  might  affirm  its  existence  while  another 
should  assert  its  absence.  And  we  apprehend  that  to  be  a 
<  great  and  hurtful  error  which  regards  true  zeal  in  religion  as 
iticonsistent  with  calmness,  thus  establishing  an  opposition 
between  feeling  and  reason,  and  making  our  nature  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself.  Perhaps  some  have  even  thought 
it  necessary  to  beware  of  haying  too  much  feeling,  lest  it 
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should  despoil  them  of  calm  and  sober  rationality, —  as  if 
calmness  were  not  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  most  intense 
emotion,  and  as  if  feeling  were  to  be  narrowed  down  in  its 
meaning  to  the  mere  foam  of  extravagance  and  the  ravings 
of  insanity,  to  groans  and  shrieks,  to  tossings  of  the  arms,  and 
writhings  of  the  body, —  as  if,  in  short,  that  true  zeal  which 
a  Christian  preacher  should  seek  were  made  up,  half  of  ex- 
cited passion,  and  half  of  mere  physical  action.  Now  we 
undertpke  to  say  not  only  that  these  exhibitions  are  not  the 
sole  evidence  of  just  and  strong  feeling,  but  that  they  do  not 
betoken  the  most  powerful  emotion.  Indeed,  tliey  are  often 
signs  of  a  mere  childish  weakness  and  weeping  and  imbecility. 
Nay,  they  may  be  found  in  connexion  with  coldness  of  heart, 
and  are  as  consistent  with  deadness  and  want  of  motion  and 
warmth  in  its  real  living  depths,  as  all  the  anger  and  osten- 
tation and  fury  of  the  frothy  billows  are  with  the  cold,  dead, 
motionless  rocks  around  which  they  break.  Tbe  beait  may 
stand  out  hard  and  immovable  while  all  this  exc&toment  of 
the  outer  man  rages  and  dashes  about  it.  What  a  freeang 
eflect  must  be  produced,  in  such  a  case,  upon  those  who  ac- 
tually perceive  the  excitement  to  be  artificial  I  But  take 
those  who  have  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  speaker,  —  how  and  to  what  degree  are  they 
excited   at   such  times?     With  all  their  confidence  in  the 

E readier,  their  excitement  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  like 
is.  They  may  mistake  their  physical  agitation  for  a  deep 
movement  of  the  soul ;  they  may  think  their  groans  ex- 
torted when  they  unconsciously,  but  really,  take  pains  to 
utter  them ;  they  may  not  distinguish  the  shriek  of  nervous 
hysteric  pain  from  that  which  comes  fix)m  agony  of  spirit. 
But  effects  must  correspond  to  their  causes.  It  is  not  every 
tone  that,  being  indeed  a  tone  of  feeling,  goes  to  the  living 
heart  of  the  hearer  and  regulates  its  motions;  it  is  not  a 
flinging  of  the  arms  at  random  that  can  express  or  convey  a 
resistless  energy  of  love  and  holy  purpose.  Emotions  must 
strongly  act  on  the  inner  man  before  they  can  appear  in  their 
own  strong  natural  language  in  the  countenance ;  and  when 
the  occasion  is  a  real  occasion,  when  the  object  is,  and  is 
understood  to  be,  to  excite  men  to  action  and  efhrt  of  mind 
and  life,  and  not  to  furnish  them  with  a  luxurious  enjoyment 
of  mere  tragical  scenes,  strong  feeling  must  exist  in  the  soul 
of  the  speaker  before  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  the 
hearer.  The  preacher  may  desire  to  express  an  unfathomaUe 
love  or  joy  or  grief,  but  these  must  be  seen  to  be  unfatboniaUe 
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before  the  great  assembly  can  sympathize  with  them  by  the 
experience  of  emotions  alike  unbounded. 

It  is  said  of  the  zeal  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that, 
however  blameworthy  it  may  be  on  account  of  its  excesses,  it 
is  not  at  all  liable  to  the  charge  of  coldness.  If  that  zeal  be 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  warm  and  animating  zeal,  which 
rouses  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  soul,  which  mbgles  the 
deep  tide  of  human  desires  and  hopes  in  furious  commotion, 
the  remark  may  be  true.  But  there  is  a  zeal  —  let  each  man 
judge  for  himself  where  it  is  exhibited  —  which  is  hot  and 
consuming,  rather  than  cheering  and  vivifying  to  the  noblest 
powers  and  afiections  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  flame  that  rages 
like  the  Are  in  autumnal  woods,  laying  waste  everything 
fiur  and  glorious  within  its  reach,  and  leaving  what  was  just 
now  so  bright  and  beautiful  to  coldness  and  darkness  and 
desolation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  forest-conflagration,  the 
sun  with  hi|S  calm  yet  powerful  light  and  heat  must  toil  days 
and  rooDtbS'  with  a  steady  patience  to  bring  back  the  green 
and  smOing  beauty  of  the  landscape,  so  must  the  power  of  a 
calm  and  equable  zeal  shed  its  choicest  influence  on  the  soul 
ere  she  can  regain  the  beauty  that  has  been  marred,  and  be 
clothed  anew  in  the  verdure  that  has  been  blighted. 

But  is  not  strong  excitement  the  very  thing  we  need  in 
religion  ?  Do  not  men  need  to  have  their  souls  moved  to 
their  very  depths  ?  Do  they  not  require  to  have  their  con- 
sciences startled  from  slumber,  their  feelings  aroused,  and  the 
powers  of  their  minds  summoned  forth  into  active  duty  ? 
Should  not  the  preacher's  address  to  them  be  piercing  and 
tbriUing  ?  With  all  our  heart  we  say.  Yes  !  But  is  all  this 
best  effected  by  a  fiery  and  unregulated  zeal,  —  a  zeal  which 
has  no  enduring  strength,  no  character  for  uniformity,  but 
consists  in  convulsions  of  soul  and  convulsions  of  body  ?  Or 
b  it  best  effected  by  a  zeal  that  is  calm,  orderly,  self-subsistent, 
and  abiding  ?  Which  of  these  kinds  of  zeal  are  we  to  prefer? 
The  latter,  by  all  means.  We  should  prefer  it  because  its 
calmness  is  the  calmness  of  power,  because  it  moves  with  a 
clear-sighted  view  of  the  object,  andof  the  obstacle,  too,  which 
opposes  its  course,  and  is  thus  a  zeal  "  according  to  knowl- 
edge." We  should  prefer  it  because  of  its  constancy,  because 
it  is  not  a  brawling  brook  of  the  surface,  which  will  soon 
sibow  a  dry  and  parched  channel,  but  the  strong  and  un- 
fiiiling,  though  silent,  stream  from  an  exhaustless  fountain. 
The  furious  zealot  expends  all  his  feeling,  he  makes  a  show 
of  bis  whoh  hearty  hJb  pours  out  all  his  emotion  on  his  bodily 
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movements  and  gestures.  This  excites  in  the  hearer  only  a 
violent  and  short-lived  sympathy.  But  he  whose  zeal  is  as 
ca}m  as  it  is  deep  operates  in  a  widely  different  manner  and 
to  far  better  purpose.  He  gathers  in  and  restrains  the 
fiilness  of  his  heart  lest  it  should  overpower  the  external 
man.  He  subdues  his  emotion  lest  his  emotion  should  subdue 
him.  So  deep  is  his  affection  for  the  souls  of  his  hearers  that 
he  almost  fears  to  speak  and  tell  them  how  deep  it  b.  He 
presses  it  back  into  his  heart,  though  his  heart  be  full  to 
bursting.  The  affection  which  is  expressed  seems  to  overflow 
its  bounds,  refusing  any  longer  to  be  restrained  within  them. 
This  is  the  zeal  of  a  love  that  is  boundless  and  unfathomable. 
This  is  the  zeal  which,  with  all  its  calmness  and  self-restraint, 
produces  not  only  strong  but  right  excitement, —  which  moves 
the  soul  to  its  depths  though  the  movement  be  not  like  the 
roaring  of  winds  and  the  lashing  of  billows,  but  while  it  is 
unseen  and  unheard,  is  yet  of  mighty,  yea,  iocalculable 
energy.  This  is  the  zeal  which  binds  the  soul  of  the  hearer  to 
the  soul  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the  duties  and  hopes  of  its 
existence,  in  bonds  which  not  the  wasting  action  of  an  hour, 
or  a  life,  or  a  death,  or  an  eternity  shall  sever. 

It  is  this  inexpressible  and  almost  fearful  interest  in  and 
affection  for  the  souls  of  our  fellow-creatures,  which,  with  a 
power  as  calm  as  that  which  preserves  tlie  steady  glory  of  the 
firmament,  draws  them  to  the  embrace  of  Christian  afiection. 
They  long  to  know  how  much  of  sympathy  and  love  lies  in 
the  preacher's  heart  beyond  that  which  he  can  express,  which 
he  dares  express.  Their  sympathy  has  an  anxious  curiosity 
to  know  the  fulness  and  power  of  his  sympathy,  —  and  how 
much  of  affection  on  their  part  is  included  in  this  curiosity ! 
We  appeal  to  everyone's  experience  in  this  question  of 
zeal.  We  ask,  Have  not  the  most  thrilling  appeals  been 
made  when  the  strength  expended  in  physical  action  and 
movement  might  have  been  supplied,  we  were  going  to  say 
by  the  arm  of  an  infant  ?  Have  not  tones  as  gentle  as  a 
zephyr's  murmur  reached  even  to  the  inner  chambeis  of  the 
heart,  and  there  taking  up  a  kind  of  spiritual  existence  have 
they  not  preserved  themselves  in  ceaseless  echoes,  and  called, 
like  voices  fjx)m  another  world,  to  repentance  and  holiness  of 
life  ?  We  speak  not  here  from  any  mere  excitement  of  the 
fency.  For  ourselves  we  can,  with  the  most  sober  and  literal 
truth,  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  Ob,  when 
the  Christian  preacher's  own  spirit  is  ordered  aright,  when  his 
heart  is  imbued  and  pervaded  with  the  holy  influences  of  his 
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faith,  there  is  a  love  and  zeal  iivhich  need  not  to  be  arrayed 
in  any  exterior  pomp  of  language  and  gesture.  They  need 
not  to  be  attested  by  extravagant  demonstrations  of  passion, 
by  the  groans  of  a  morbid  and  unearthly  agony,  or  by  nerves 
and  muscles  wrought  up  to  a  physical  frenzy. 

We  have  exhibited  very  briefly  two  kinds  of  zeal,  or  two 
modes  of  presenting  and  impressing  religious  truth,  in  con- 
trast with  each  other.  We  would  by  no  means  btimate 
that  all  preachers  are  marked  entirely  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  kinds  of  zeal  as  we  have  described  them.  Still  we 
know,  as  all  must  know,  that  there  are  both  theoretical  and 
practical  errors  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  efficient  zeal, 
and  it  becomes  everyone  to  consider  how  far  he  has  receded 
from  that  zeal  which  is  pure  and  elevated,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  characterized  by  a  ceaseless  activity  and  a  burning 
enthusiasm,  and  how  near  he  has  approached  to  the  zeal  of 
extravagance  and  fury  and  moral  intoxication.  But  error  ^ 
and  danger  in  this  matter  lie  on  both  sides.  On  both  sides 
we  apprehend  there  is  actual  mistake  committed,  and  actual 
harm  done.  It  is  wrong  in  itself  and  destructive  to  the  souls 
of  men  to  identify  emotion  with  frenzy,  power  with  tumult, 
piety  with  extravagance;  but  it  is  perhaps  equally  wrong 
and  injurious  to  suppose  that  what  is  calm  must  be  energetic, 
pr  that  there  may  not  be  a  clear  and  cold  rationality  without 
a  warm  and  glowing  piety.  And  for  ourselves  we  confess 
we  look  with  more  pleasure  or  with  less  pain  upon  ill-judged 
and  morbid  excitement,  if  it  arise  from  real  feeling,  if  the 
extravagance  be  the  honest  extravagance  of  the  heart,  and 
the  whole  do  not  better  merit  the  appellation  of  a  mere  tragic 
show,  than  we  look  upon  this  spiritual  coldness  and  deadness. 
If  the  alternative  be  presented,  we  would  rather  tlie  intellect 
might  be  consumed  in  the  heart  than  the  heart  frozen  in  the 
btellect.  But,  thanks  to  Him  who  framed  our  nature,  the 
alternative  is  not  presented,  nor  will  it  be  so  long  as  man's 
reason  can  enlighten  and  purify  his  feelings,  so  long  as  his 
feelings  can  cherish  and  exalt  his  reason. 

We  began  with  mentioning  the  reproach  which  is  cast  on 
Unitarians  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  their  system  and 
the  coldness  of  their  preaching.  We  think  that  a  candid 
mind  would  so  apply  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  as  to  remove,  in  a  great  measure,  that  reproach. 
Still  we  do  not  claim  for  Unitarians  even  a  perfectly  just  and 
right  zealy  —  a  quality  whiqh  when  possessed  by  awhde  sect 
would,  in  our  apprehension,  go  &r  towards  proving  that  sect 
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to  have  reached  the  pure  truth,  and  which,  in  individuals,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  attainments  of  the  Christian  character.  But 
bow  is  that  zeal  to  be  acquired  which  shall  act  both  on 
Christians  and  on  ungodly  men  with  the  most  thrilling  and 
soul-stirring  energy  ?  We  answer  generally,  and  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  in  terms  somewhat  technical,  —  by  adding  to 
the  love  of  truth  the  love  of  souls.  Our  business  is  not 
simply  to  seek  after  all  knowledge  with  persevering  ardour, 
not  simply  to  welcome  it  to  our  embrace  when  found,  and  to 
let  it  purify  our  own  minds,  but  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the 
souls  of  ^^  our  brethren,  our  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh," 
and  in  its  application  we  are  to  labour  and  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  die.  Our  silent  study  by  the  midnight  lamp  is  to 
be  endured  for  those  whose  bodies  and  souls  are  wrapt  m 
slumber,  our  vigils  prolonged  in  anxiety  for  the  salvation  ot 
a  sleepbg  world.  We  are  not  to  be  selfish  solitaries  who 
have  shrunk  away  in  disgust  from  the  touch  of  human  feel- 
ing and  from  connexion  with  human  sympathy,  but  we  are 
to  mingle  our  life  and  thought  with  the  life  and  thought  of 
'  the  world  about  us.  We  are  to  be^  in  the  expression  already 
used,  lovers  not  only  of  truth  but  of  human  souls.  Some 
seem  to  imagine  that  by  withdrawing  from  a  near  communion 
with  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  sinful  men  about  them  —  who, 
weak,  ignorant,  and  sinful  as  they  are,  have  annexed  to  their 
souls  the  fearful  condition  of  immortality  —  they  shall  induce 
truth  to  visit  them  with  higher  communications.  But  let 
them  recollect  that  she  has  no  sympathy  with  unkind  and 
selfish  soub.  However  brilliant  their  fancy  and  tender  their 
susceptibilities,  —  and,  strange  to  think,  such  a  fancy  and  such 
susceptibilities  sometimes  belong  to  those  who  have  also  the 
unkindness  and  selfishness  of  which  we  speak,  —  truth,  with 
her  large  and  generous  spirit,  finds  their  minds  too  narrow  for 
her  abode.  She  loves  those  most  and  blesses  with  her  most 
ample  revelations  those  who  look  with  affection  and  with 
fellow-feelmg  on  all,  who  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity  in 
their  regards ;  fellow-feeling,  we  say,  for  there  is  a  tort  of 
ideal,  imaginative  kindness  wliich  has  little  connexicMi  with 
what  we  mean  by  generous  fellow-feeling.  Many,  who 
would  fam  believe  themselves  universal  philanthropists,  and 
into  the  constitution  of  whose  souls  affection  does  in  truth 
enter  largely,  are  yet  very  far  bom  having,  or  desiring  to 
have,  a  real  communion  of  soul  with  their  species,  ^niey 
have  a  universal  kindness^  but  they  have  not,  and  seem  hardly 
desirous  of  havmg,  a  univenal  sympathy.    Tbeir  afieetkn 
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seems  to  be  abstract^  inactive,  unapplied.  Oh,  let  them  re- 
member, that  for  such  an  affection,  thejr  have  no  more  merit 
than  for  being  made  in  the  shape  of  men  rather  than  of 
brutes,  — no  more  merit  than  for  having  within  them  noble 
dispositions  and  the  image  of  God  instead  of  being  endowed 
with  base  propensities  and  a  beastly  nature.  Would  they 
please  God,  bless  their  race,  and  save  their  own  souls? 
They  must  give  to  their  affection  a  definite  and  an  extensive 
application  by  the  energy  of  a  virtuous  will.  The  wcurld 
needs  no  theoretical  philanthropy,  —  none  of  that  imagina- 
tive sympathy  which  is  too  selfish  to  endure  the  presence  of 
misery,  and  would  have  all  objects  of  wretchedness  removed 
fiom  its  sight  lest  the  luxury  of  its  own  ideal  bliss  should  be 
disturbed,  which  ever  avoids  being  introduced  to  a  soul  that 
needs  instruction  and  comfort  lest  it  should  have  to  abandon 
its  own  self-occupation  and  self-delight,  —  none  of  those 
good  hearts  whose  goodness  b  consistent  and  almost  identical 
with  indifference  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  which, 
while  they  could  enjoy  their  solitary  satisfaction,  would  be 
rent.^th  little  anguish  were  the  whole  world  to  sink  away 
from  them  down  to  the  place  of  despair.  No !  those  are 
wanted  who  will  have  a  warm,  practical,  earnest,  and  even 
i^onmn^ sympathy  with  human  souls,  those  who  can  weep, 
as  did  the  Saviour  over  the  devoted  city,  over  those  who  will 
not  know  *^  the  things  which  belong  unto  their  peace,"  — 
those  who  shall  '^  thank  God  that  their  own  lot  is  bound  up  in 
that  of  the  human  race." 

C.  A.  B. 


Analogy  of  Debts  and  Sins. 

The  word  debis,  as  used  in  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught 
his  disciples,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  king  who  would  take 
account  of  his  servants,  justifies  the  belief  that  there  is  some 
analogy  between  debts  and  moral  trespasses  or  rins.  Were 
there  no  analogy  between  the  two,  we  should  see  no  pro- 
priety in  the  petition,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors,"  nor  between  the  parable  and  its  moral  as 
given  by  our  Lord  himself.  For  in  both  cases  debts  are 
metaphorically  used  to  represent  sins. 

Toere  are  diflbrent  senses  in  irtnch  men  may  become  in- 
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debted  to  each  other,  and  difiereat  way9  of  becomiog  indebted. 
I  become  indebted  to  my  neighbour  when  I  purchase  any- 
thing of  him  for  which  I  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  I  may  also  become  indebted  to  him  by  receiving 
fiivours  for  which  he  demands  no  compensation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
other.  In  the  latter  sense,  children  are  greatly  indebted  to 
kind  parents  ;  and  we  are  all  in  the  same  sense  indebted  to 
God.  Such  debts  are  not  in  themselves  sins.  They,  how- 
ever, brin^us  under  moral  obligations  to  love  and  obey  our 
Maker.  By  disregarding  these  obligations,  or  by  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  obey  his  precepts,  we  are  guilty  of  sin,  and 
become  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  his  law* 

Debts  and  sins  are  in  some  respects  analogous  ;  in  others 
they  are  not.  They  are  analogous,  as  each  implies  ohl^Or 
iiont  uncancelled,  and  as  each  may  be  forgiven.  In  some 
other  respects  they  are  not  analogous.  A  debt  may  be  paid 
and  thus  cancelled,  either  by  the  debtor  or  his  surety  or 
friend ;  but  sin  cannot  be  paid  or  cancelled,  either  by  the 
sinner  or  by  any  third  person.  If  not  forgiven,  its  p^ialty 
must  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner  himself.  The  principles  of  jus- 
tice, which  are  the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  do  not 
permit  that  one  should  be  punished  as  a  substitute  for  another, 
nor  that  any  man  should  be  punished  for  any  sin  but  his  own. 
The  son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father ;  nor 
the  father  for  the  sin  of  his  son  ;  nor  the  innocent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  guilty.  The  Lord  has  said,  ''  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die  "  ;  and  he  has  explained  the  words  as 
meaning  that  one  shall  not  die  for  the  sin  of  another,  but 
every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sins,  except  he  repent.  Par- 
ticular care,  however,  was  taken  to  have  it  understood  that 
God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  and  to  as- 
sure us  that  his  desire  is  that  the  wicked  should  repent, 
and  that  if,  they  do  repent  they  shall  not  perish.  "  When 
the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he 
hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawfiil  and  right,  he 
shall  save  his  soul  alive."  In  this  chapter,  and  m  the  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the  last  quoted  sen- 
timent several  times  repeated,  with  some  diversity  of  form, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  a  matter  so  important.  In 
one  case  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  man  that  repents,  ^^  All  his 
transgressions  that  he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  men- 
tioned unto  him  ;  in  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  he 
shall  live  J'    In  another  verse  it  is  said,  ^'  But  if  the  wicked 
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turn  from  his  wickedness^  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  live  thereby.''  —  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  27,  22; 
xxxiii.  19. 

Multitudes  of  Christians,  however,  have  supposed  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  vicarious  punishment  inflicted  by  God 
for  pur  sins,  and  that  his  sufferings  are  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  sins  of  the  penitent  are  forgiven.  This  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  revealed  principles  of  di- 
vine government,  as  stated  in  Ezekiel.  But  this  b  not  all. 
It  supposes  that  punishment  inflicted  is  the  only  ground  of 
pardon  under  the  divine  government.  Those  who  maintain  this 
doctrine  suppose  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  substi- 
tuted punishment,  answering  all  the  purposes  which  would 
have  been  answered  by  the  endless  punishment  of  all  man- 
kind. But  let  it  be  considered  that  deserved  punishment  is 
what  is  remitted  in  the  pardon  of  offences.  How,  then,  can 
punishment,  after  it  is  inflicted,  be  the  ground  of  forgiveness  ? 
Would  it  not  be  folly  for  a  man  to  say  he  forgave  a  debt, 
after  it  had  been  paid  to  the  last  mill  ?  Is  it  not  equally  m- 
correet  to  suppose  that  God  forgives  our  sms  after  Christ  has 
borne  the  punishment  due  to  them,  and  even  makes  that 
substituted  punishment  the  ground  of  forgiveness  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  intelligent  men  have  duly  reflected  on 
this  subject,  and  still  believe  that  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  God  is  displayed  in  making  punishment  inflicted  the 
only  ground  of  pardon  ?  Must  not  a  reflecting  "man  be  be- 
wildered by  strong  prejudices  if  he  can  really  believe  that 
the  same  penalty  is  both  inflicted  and  forgiven  1  Suppose 
forty  stripes  save  one  to  be  a  just  penalty  for  a  certain 
crime;  can  that  penalty  be  inflicted,  and  that  infliction  thus 
made  thd  ground  of  forgiveness  ?  What  remains  to  be  for- 
given after  the  penalty  is  inflicted  ? 

Noah  Worcester. 


Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

What  is  requisite  in  order  to  render  scriptural  inquiry  ju- 
dicious and  profitable  ?  I  answer,  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  respective  offices  and  mutual  relations  of  reason  and  rev- 
elatioDy  and  also  freedom  from  prejudice. 
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1.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  respective  offices  and 
mutual  relations  of  reason  and  revelation. 

Reason  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  draws  or  approves 
conclusions  from  given  prembes.  Revelation  implies  the 
discovery  of  what  was  before  unknown,  or  the  confirmation  of 
what  was  previously  open  to  doubt.  Its  office  is  to  inform 
us  of  truths  which  were  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  or  to 
assure  us  of  truths  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  were  probable 
but  not  certain.  At  the  present  day  two  opposite  faults 
prevail  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  There  are 
those  who,  while  they  admit  the  authority  of  reason  in  every 
other  department,  exclude  it  from  religion  ;  and  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  forgetting  that  the  mind  knows 
not  all  things,  and  that  reason  can  draw  conclusions  from 
known  premises  only,  hold  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  on 
the  authority  of  revelation  no  truth  the  reasonableness  of 
which  is  not  perfectly  obvious. 

The  first  class  of  inquirers  draw  fix>m  Scripture,  and  feel 
themselves  bound  to  believe  doctrines  which,  as  they  them- 
selves confess,  are  contrary  to  reason.  But  when  is  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  reason  ?  When  from  incontrovertible  premises 
we  draw  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  true  if  that  doctrine 
be  true.  Now  I  maintain  that  a  revelation  from  God  cannot 
teach  such  a  doctrine.  For  whence  did  we  derive  the 
faculty  which  we  now  call  reason?  From  God.  And  for 
what  end  did  he  bestow  it  ?  To  guide  us  in  belief  and 
action.  And  what  must  be  his  purpose  in  giving  us  a  reve- 
lation ?  To  guide  us  in  belief  and  action.  Do  reason  and 
revelation  contradict  each  other  ?  If  so,  God  has  given  us 
two  inconsistent  guides  for  belief  and  action.  But  this  is 
impossible,  if  we  believe  the  divine  character  is  one  of  con- 
sbtent  veracity.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  divine  veracity, 
we  must  reject  one  of  these  guides ;  or  if  we  doubt  it,  we 
can  depend  upon  neither.  Thus  the  fact  that  its  doctrines 
contradicted  reason  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  denying 
the  divine  authority  of  what  purported  to  be  a  revelation  bom 
God. 

But  you  may  say  that  we  cannot  pass  sentence  upon  a 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  because  human  reason  is  fallible 
and  often  leads  to  erroneous  results.  That  it  often  leads  to 
erroneous  results  everyone  must  admit.  But  I  maintain  that 
it  is  infallible,  that  every  conclusion  drawn  by  it  follows 
necessarily  from  the  premises  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
that  we  are  led  to  wrong  conclusions  simply  because  W0 
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adopt  wrong  premises.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the 
fool  reasons  wrong  even  on  right  premises,  and  the  madman 
right  on  wrong  premises.  Indeed  the  infallibility  of  his  reason 
b  the  only  thing  which  distinguishes  the  sane  man  from  the  idiot, 
and  in  many  respects  we  are  all  madmen.  On  the  most  mo- 
mentous subjects,  with  reference  to  the  relations  which  we  bear 
to  God  and  eternity,  we  madly  receive  as  truths  propositions 
for  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Upon  such 
premises  we  indeed  reason  correctly ;  but  our  conclusions 
may  be  ialse,  may  be  absurd,  since  they  are  based  upon 
premises  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
reason,  upon  false  premises.  Our  systems  of  faith  are  thus 
like  the  house  in  the  parable,  skilfully  framed,  skilfully 
erected,  but  founded  upon  the  sand,  and  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  breath  of  wind  or  dash  of  the  torrent's 
spray. 

If,  then,  it  is  impossible  that  a  revelation  from  God  should 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
m  our  study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  ascertain  whether 
they  actually  teach  such  doctrines.  As  firmly  as  I  believe 
that  they  were  written  by  holy  men  moved  by  the  holy 
spirit,  so  firmly  do  I  believe  that  they  contain  no  such  doc- 
trines. But  such  have  been  drawn  from  single,  disconnected 
passages.  Such  passages  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inquirer  after 
truth  to  compare  with  their  context,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances, modes  of  expression,  and  general  purpose  of  the 
autlx^;  and  he,  who  can  thus  enlighten  himself  or  others 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  text  which  ignorance  and  party 
zeal  have  long  quoted  in  support  of  an  absurdity,  does  an 
essential  service  to  our  rehgion  by  depriving  its  adversaries  of 
a  valid  argument  against  its  divinity.  Let  us,  then,  in  our 
scriptural  researches  ever  remember  that  while  God  disci- 
plines us  in  the  midst  of  those  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal,  he  has  made  it  the  privilege,  the  noblest  prerogative 
of  reason,  to  interpret  his  oracles  concerning  things  unseen 
and  eternal. 

But  while  we  admit  no  doctrine  contrary  to  reason,  let  us 
^  carefully  guard  against  the  opposite  error,  an  unwillingness  to 
receive,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  doctrines  which  might 
not  have  been  rendered  probable  by  reason  independently  of 
revelation.  Reason  is  the  power  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
given  premises.  But  where  no  premises  are  given,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  Revelation  may  communicate  truth 
OQ  subjects  on  which  we  previously  had  no  premises  whereon 
to  ground  a  process  of  reasoning,  on  which  we  were  previously 
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ignorant.  And  in  that  case  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  implicitly 
the  instructions  of  revelation,  which  we  should  not  have 
needed  at  all  had  reason  been  able  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
the  sources  of  truth.  On  such  subjects  as  the  future  desti- 
nies of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  the  cer- 
tainty, nature,  and  duration  of  future  punishment,  reason  has 
no  premises  from  which  to  draw  its  conclusi<nis.  Yet  these 
are  subjects,  if  there  are  any  such,  worthy  of  a  divine  rev- 
elation ;  and  if  we  find  competent  proof  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  contain  such  a  revelation,  it  becomes  us  on  those 
momentous  topics  to  which  it  principally  relates  to  adopt  its 
instructions,  without  attempting  to  modify  them  by  the 
suggestions  of  reason.  The  truths  which  they  reveal  to  us 
are  indeed  cAove  reason  ;  but  unless  they  contradict  reason,  it 
is  presumptuous  to  gainsay  them.  When  we  assert  the 
sufficiency  of  reason  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  we  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  which  God  forbid  we  should  do. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
reason  and  revelation,  we  derive  the  following  practical  rules: 
First,  reason  being  infallible  so  far  as  its  province  extends, 
we  should  on  no  consideration  adopt  tenets  contrary  to  reason ; 
and  second,  on  subjects  above  the  cognizance  of  reason  we 
should  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  doctrine  Scripture  fairly 
interpreted  teaches,  whetlier  reason  independently  of  reve- 
lation teaches  it  or  not. 

2.  But  would  we  profitably  conduct  our  scriptural  re- 
searches, something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  recog- 
nition of  these  principles.  We  must  disrobe  ourselves  of 
prdudice. 

rersonal,  local,  sectarian  prejudice  has  done  infinitely  mcnre 
to  retard  the  progress  of  truth  than  misapprehensions  on  the 
subject  already  discussed.  In  fact  it  has  occa^oned  such 
misapprehensions.  The  instructions  of  consciousness  and 
experience  as  to  the  nature  and  province  of  reason,  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  as  to  the  design  of  revelation,  have  all  been 
set  aside  by  prejudice.  We  are  either  educated  in  some 
system  of  doctrines  which  before  we  are  able  to  judge  for 
ourselves  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  of  divine  authority ;  or 
else  we  derive  our  first  religious  impressions  fix)m  some 
teacher  ardently  attached  to  a  particular  system,  which  we, 
by  the  instinct  of  gratitude  or  by  some  nameless  impulse,  are 
led  to  adopt  and  cherish  as  our  own.  When  we  begin  to 
consult  the  volume  of  inspiration,  we  read,  not  to  see  what 
truth  is  actually  revealed  there,  but  to  seek  confirmation  in 
the  belief  of  doctrines  which  we  are  previously  assured  must 
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be  found  there.  We  consider  as  essential  to  the  Christian 
system  or  scheme  the  doctrines  which  we  have  imbibed, 
wrest  in  their  support  every  text  of  doubtful  import,  and  too 
often  apply  the  threats  and  denunciations  against  unbelievers 
to  those  who  cannot  interpret  Scripture  as  we  do.  We  sit 
down  to  the  perusal  of  the  gospel  with  a  determination  to 
6nd  such  and  such  doctrines  upon  its  pages, —  not  with  a 
humble  resolution  to  receive  whatever  truth  may  there 
present  itself.  And  in  this  case,  whether  the  doctrines 
which  we  hold  are  true  or  false,  they  are  mere  prejudices, 
since  we  found  them  neither  on  impartial  exammation  nor 
rational  conviction. 

Now  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  partisans  of  difierent 
sects  confirm  themselves  in  the  belief  of  the  tenets  of  those 
sects.  Of  course  so  many  contradictory  doctrines  are  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  imagination  of  every  man 
arrays  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  in  the  dress  which  his 
prejudices  would  have  them  wear.  Thus  the  Trinitarian 
sees  a  God,  the  Humanitarian  a  man,  in  every  act  of  the 
sufiering,  dying,  risen  Saviour.  The  Universalist  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  full  belief  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  God's  mercy  to  punish  sin  in  another 
world,  and  the  magic  of  this  belief  softens  in  his  eye  the 
harshest  expressions  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  strips  the 
day  of  judgment  of  its  terrors ;  while  his  no  less  prejudiced 
opponent  sees  vials  of  fiery  indignation  |K)ured  forth  over  those 
pages  that  beam  with  pure,  unmingled  love.  The  Episco- 
palian marks  out  nice  distinctions  of  office  in  the  apostolic 
church,  and  arrays  its  overseers  in  robes  of  episcopal  au- 
thority ;  while  the  Presbyterian,  in  his  zeal  for  equal  rights 
among  the  clergy,  snatches  the  mitre  from  the  head  upon 
which  an  apostle's  hand  had  placed  it.  Would  we  derive 
truth  from  the  Scriptures  we  must  adopt  the  opposite  course. 
We  must  apply  ourselves  to  their  study  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity, with  a  sense  of  our  ignorance,  and  of  the  inadequacy 
of  human  knowledge,  and  a  willingness  fearlessly  to  embrace 
its  dictates,  however  much  opposed  to  the  prejudices  which 
firiendship,  parental  love,  virtue,  or  piety  may  have  hallowed. 

A.  P.  Peabody* 
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!%€  Comng  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Mr.  Editor^ 

In  your  number  for  March  was  a  query  on  the  text  in 
Matt.  xvi.  21  y  28.)  '^For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 
This  passage  has  been  a  source  of  much  doubt  and  perplexity 
to  many  sincere  inquirers  in  every  age,  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  down  to  the  present.  To  the  primitive  disciples  it 
seemed  strongly  to  indicate  the  personal  reappearance  of 
Jesus  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  we  accordingly  find  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions  and  trials  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  this  event  as  the  consummation  of  their  wishes, 
the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  They  united  with  this  expec- 
tation that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium,  and  they  fondly  antbipated  that  with 
their  Master  at  their  head  they  should  reign  together  a 
thousand  years  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  same  expecta- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  distinct  declaration  in  the  last  part 
of  the  passage  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  before  that 
generation  had  passed  away, — notwithstanding  this,  the  same 
expectation  has  been  revived  in  successive  age$ ;  and  in 
times  not  very  remote  from  our  own  we  have  heard  that  the 
period  of  this  mighty  consummation  was  at  hand,  that  the  age 
of  the  millennium  was  approaching,  that  the  Son  of  Man  was 
about  to  make  his  appearance  with  power  and  great  glory. 

Now  without  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  these  ideas,  I  wish 
simply  to  remark  that  they  have  no  foundation,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  language  before  us^  —  that  this  is  a  prophecy 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  limited  by  its  very  terms  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  to  the  lifetime  of  some  who  heard  the  woids 
fipom  our  Saviour's  own  lips.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there 
be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  tUl  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  The  questioD 
naturally  arises,  What  were  the  circumstances>  what  were  the 
events  in  the  apostolic  age,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  ?  for  it  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  the  only  safe  and  sound  interpretation  of  language  like 
this  b  to  be  found  in  the  history  which  it  was  intended  to 
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predict.  To  what,  then,  we  inquire,  did  our  Saviour  probdfth' 
have  reference,  and  in  what  manner  fvis  tbe  prophecy  taU 
fiUed? 

The  fact  that  our  Saviour  did  not  appear  in  person  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Judea  is  sufficient,  one  would  think, 
to  establish  the  point  that  the  language  before  us  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  acceptation.  It  is  proved  by  tbe 
event  that  it  was  not  an  outward  and  visible  appearance  to 
which  he  referred,  that  it  was  not  an  outward  and  visible 
throne  that  he  intended  to  establish.  It  is  well  known,  more- 
over, that,  conformably  to  the  previous  conceptions  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christian  dispensation  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  under  the  figure  of  a  kingdom.  Adapt* 
ing  himself,  as  he  did,  to  the  poor  and  feeble  conceptions  (^ 
his  countrymen,  our  Saviour  frequently  spoke  of  the  influence 
of  his  religion  in  the  human  soul  as  the  coming  of  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  as  the  establishing  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
On  one  occasion,  we  know,  when  he  was  inquired  of  by  the 
Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  an- 
swered them  and  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation  ;  neither  shall  ye  say,  Lo,  here  I  or,  Lo  there ! 
for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  It  is  for  these 
reasons  we  conclude  that  the  language  of  the  text  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  figurative,  that  the  subject  of  general  reference 
is  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  as  a  new  and 
separate  religion.  In  this  view  it  is  the  langifage  of  strong 
encouragement  to  the  little  company  of  disciples,  and  of  sol- 
emn warning  to  the  rulers  and  people  who  were  about  to 
reject  the  Anointed  of  God.  He  tells  them  that  although 
they  were  small  and  few  in  number,  although  they  were  at 
present  despised  and  persecuted,  although  appearances  were 
all  against  them,  yet  his  cause  and  the  cause  of  truth  would 
assuredly  triumph ;  that  although  they  should  forsake  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  trial  and  one  should  deny  him  and  another 
should  betray  him,  though  he  himself  should  be  taken  from 
them  by  cruel  hands,  yet  he  would  come  again  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  his  religion  and  restore  them  to  himself.  He 
would  come  again  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  through  his 
appointed  messengers ;  he  would  come  with  those  principles 
which  should  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment,  and  would  requite  to  every  roan  acccnrding  to  his 
deeds ;  he  would  come  in  his  kingdom  and  take  possession  of 
his  throne  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  sincere  disci- 
pies.    IBut  when  will  he  come  ?  was  the  anxious  inquiiy ; 
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When  shall  this  be  ?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  who  shall  not  taifte  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  to  reign,  till  they  see  these  principles 
well  established  in  the  world. 

From  this  view  of  tlie  prophecy  let  us  turn  to  the  fulfilment. 
Before  thirty  years  had  elapsed  fit)m  the  time  these  words 
werer  uttered,  while  many  of  the  first  disciples  and  preachers 
of  Christianity  were  living,  we  learn,  upon  the  authority  of 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  historians,  that  Christianity  had 
spread  itself  through  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  through 
almost  all  the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  along  the  sea-coast 
of  Ainca,  and  even  to  Rome  and  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  In 
the  single  city  of  Jerusalem  the  number  of  Christians  is  esti- 
mated, at  the  least  calculation,  to  be  twenty  thousand ;  at 
Corinth  and  at  Athens  the  religion  was  embraced  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  individuak ;  and  in  Rome  it  had  ex- 
tended into  the  palace  of  the  emperor.  In  ten  years  more 
we  find  Christianity  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  went  forth  with  the  strong  confirmation  of 
miraculous  power,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  In  the  short 
space  of  forty  years  from  the  time  of  the  ascension,  the  church, 
which  had  assembled  in  an  upper  chamber  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  had  extended  itself  through  all  the 
avenues  of  the  immense  Roman  empire.  The  vine  which 
had  sprung  up  in  weakness,  and  which  seemed  Uable  at  first 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  slightest  attack,  continued  to  gain  deeper 
and  deeper  root,  till  it  had  shot  forth  its  boughs  to  the  sea 
and  its  branches  to  the  river,  till  all  the  nations  of  the  then 
known  world  had  partaken  of  its  fruit  and  reposed  under  its 
shade.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  great  epoch  in 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  this  is  comprehended 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  one  event,  especially,  in  the  eariy  Jiistory  of  the 
planting  of  Christianity,  which,  firom  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  the  gospel,  is  more  prominent  than  apy 
other.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  this  connexion  by  our 
Saviour  himself  and  by  many  of  the  apostles.  I  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  To  the 
mind  of  a  Jew  no  event  could  be  more  dreadful  than  that 
which  was  so  distinctly  foretold  by  our  Saviour.  To  him  it 
was  indeed  the  end  of  the  world,  it  involved  the  extinction  of 
his  national  hopes,  of  his  worldly  prospects.  When  the 
temple  feU^  then  fell  the  power  and  pomp  of  Judaism ;  when 
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the  incense  on  the  dtar  ceased  to  burn,  when  the  holy  of 
holies  was  trod  by  the  unclean  feet  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
then  was  the  ceremonial  law  extinguished.  To  the  mind  of 
a  Christian  in  those  days  no  event  could  be  more  interesting, 
as  none  was  more  important  to  the  full  establishment  of  his 
religion.  We  shall  see  the  importance  of  this  event  more 
distinctly  when  we  remember  that  so  long  as  the  city  and 
temple  stood  firm  the  controversy  still  existed  whether  the 
Jews,  who  had  long  been  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  still 
continued  to  hold  that  relation.     The  destruction  and  dis- 

e^rsion  of  the  nation,  had  been  foretold  as  their  punishment, 
ntil  tins  was  reaUy  inflicted,  until  the  Jew  was  distinctly  and 
visibly  cut  off  from  his  former  relation,  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  was  not  fully  completed.  Had  that 
generation  passed  entirely  away  and  the  Jewish  temples  and 
altars  remained  standing,  it  would  of  course  have  been  decided 
that  Jesus  had  proved  a  false  prophet,  and  the  decision  would 
have  triumphed.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  remarked  that 
inr  the  apostolic  times  the  Jews  were  almost  the  sole  perse- 
cutors of  the  Christians.  Wherever .  the  apostles  went  the 
Jews  were  always  the  foremost  in  exciting  against  them  the 
anger  of  the  populace.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
downfall  of  Judaism  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
fiiU  and  entire  establishment  of  Christianity.  Until  that  took 
place  the  question  in*  controversy  was  not  settled,  the  evi- 
dence was  not  completed,  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  the 
rod  of  Jewish  persecution  was  not  broken. 

Now  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  is  foretold  in  language 
closely  resembling  the  passage  before  us.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  same  general  subject  is  referred  to,  that  the  same 
events  were  in  the  mind  of  our  Saviour  in  both  cases.  In 
feet  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew 
are  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ? "  The  answer  is.  When 
the  forms  of  Judaism  shall  be  destroyed,  when  the  desolating 
abcHnination  that  is  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  ■—  the  Roman 
army  with  its  ensigns  and  eagles,  —  shall  stand  upon  the  holy 
soil,  when  this  beautiful  temple  with  its  fair  proportions  shall 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  when  the  sun  shall  be  darkened 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  when,  in  fact,  the 
principles  of  true  religion  shall  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  my  disciples,  then  will  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appear^ 
then  will  commence  the  reign  of  the  Messi:^,  then  will  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  begun.    It  is  for  these  reasons,  among 

20» 
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others,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  city  and  temple  is  so 
intimately  blended  as  we  find  it  in  our  Bibles  with  the  coining 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  was  his  coming  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  his  religion,  — *  it  was  his  coming  in  his  kingdom  and  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  —  it  was  coming  in  his  capacity  of  Judge 
of  the  world,  to  requite  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, 
to  execute  judgment  upon  a  nation  that  had  abused  their 
privileges  and  rejected  the  offers  of  love  and  mercy.  In  the 
history  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  long 
and  painful  siege  which  the  city  underwent,  the  distress  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  final  and  complete  overthrow,  —  in  these 
the  prophecy  before  us,  so  far  as  it  respected  this  particular 
event,  was  exactly  and  literally  fulfilled. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  obvious  and  primary  reference 
of  the  passage,  the  reference  which  our  Saviour  mtended, 
was  to  that  establishment  of  his  religion  m  the  hearts  of  men 
which  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inquiry  I  will  notice  in  your  next  number. 

Yours, 

H.  B.  GooDwiK. 


Manufactures  in  their  Influence  upon  Pauperism, 

No.  I. 

SMALL   MANUFACTURING   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A  FEW  general  remarks  should  be  premised.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  manufactures  which  provide  the 
necessaries  and  those  which  provide  the  luxuries  "of  life. 
The  demand  for  luxuries  depends  upon  the  whim  and  caprice 
of  fashion.  Those  employed  in  such  manufactures  are  there- 
fore exposed  to  extreme  and  ruinous  fluctuations.  To  be 
sure,  more  than  the  actual  cost  is  usually  paid  for  the  fripperies 
of  fashion ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  —  and  it  is  a  fact  which 
reason  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  —  no  class  of  labourers  are 
so  meanly  paid  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  administering 
to  the  factitious  wants  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  no  class 
is  exposed  to  such  distress  fi-om  want  of  employment.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  looking  with  a  childish  envy  upon  nations  which 
furnish  us  with  finery,  we  should  with  all  due  humility  ccm- 
gratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  something  better  to  do; 
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that  among  us  men  of  all  orders  rest  their  hopes  of  support 
upon  something  more  substantial  than  the  filmy  gossamer, 
.which  is  blown  about  by  the  breeze  of  fashion.  We  should 
discourage  this  species  of  manufacture,  and  be  content  to  re- 
ceive  supplies  fi^i  abroad,  however  severely  those  who  set 
their  hearts  upon  such  things  may  suffer  by  being  deprived 
of  a  particular  kind  of  ribbon  or  lace,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  a  foreign  market. 

Another  general  remark  that  we  would  make  is,  that 
though  it  should  be  proved  that  the  manufacture  of  necessary 
things  does  in  some  slight  degree  contribute  to  pauperism,  — 
that  is,  though  it  should  appear  that  those  employed  in  this 
sort  of  manufacture  are  more  subject  to  the  evils  of  pauperism 
than  other  classes  of  labourers,  —  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
manufactures  are  injurious  to  the  community,  or  even  to  the 
poor  themselves.  For  we  cannot  be  independent  without 
them.  If  all  manufactured  articles  came  from  abroad,  a  war 
or  any  other  casualty  which  should  cut  off  the  supply  would 
expose  us  to  great  distress  ;  and  as  the  poor  and  those  bor- 
dering upon  the  regions  of  poverty  are  always  the  first  to 
suffer  in  any  pressure  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  would  thus  be  exposed  to  a  severity  of  suffering  which 
they  are  not  called  to  undergo  by  any  little  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  poverty  that  manufactures  may  cause.  Though 
the  operatives  themselves  should  suffer  more  than  other 
classes  now  do,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  labours 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  all 
other  classes  of  society ;  and  that  without  their  labours  their 
own  condition,  in  common  with  that  of  all  others,  might  be 
even  lower  than  it  now  is. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  we  would  state  it  as  our 
opinion  that  small  manufacturing  establishments  scattered 
through  the  country,  though  liable  to  some  considerable  evils, 
are  yet  a  great  preventive  of  poverty. 

A  well  cultivated  country  is  able  to  support  at  least  twice 
as  many  inhabitants  as  can  be  profitably  employed  in  tillage. 
If  a  large  proportion  of  those  not  employed  in  agriculture  are 
engaged  in  manufactures,  they  are  contributing  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  work  upon  the  soil,  and  in  return  receive  their 
food  and  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  The  two  classes 
mutually  benefit  each  other.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
a  few  are  manufacturers,  there  will,  at  least  in  inland  places, 
be  a  surplus  of  agricultural  labour  ;  its  price  will  of  course  be 
below  its  proper  level,  and  few  besides  fireeholders  will  be  in 
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a  oomfoitable  situation.  A  great  proportion  of  the  mere  la* 
bourers  will  have  no  means  of  earning  an  adequate  support, 
and  the  poverty  must  be  oppressive. 

We  would  not,  however,  rest  the  doctrine  upon  reasoning 
80  general.  Anyone  acquainted  with  country  towns  wholly 
agricultural  must  know  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  during 
parts  of  the  year,  can  find  no  profitable  employment;  and 
also  that  there  will  be  many  whose  labour  can  at  no  time  be 
turned  to  account.  Widows,  or  women  with  shiftless  or 
intemperate  husbands,  may  have  large  families  of  girls  and 
young  children,  whose  united  exertions  in  a  merely  farming 
district  cannot  procure  a  comfortable  living ;  and  they  may 
be  obliged,  however  great  their  reluctance,  and  however 
willing  to  work  they  may  be,  to  be  occasionally  assisted 
either  by  the  hand  of  private  charity  or  by  the  public  bounty. 
But  if  there  chance  to  spring  up  a  small  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment in  their  neighbourhood,  a  place  is  at  once  afibrded 
where  they  find  employment.  We  need  no  further  proof  of 
this  than  the  advance  in  the  price  of  female  labour  among  us 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Many  are  the  families  in  which 
the  helpless  young  and  the  equally  helpless  old  are  com- 
fortably supported  by  the  labours  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  childhood  and  maturity.  And  aU  this  is  done  without 
many  of  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  overgrown  man- 
ufacturing towns.  The  simplicity  of  rural  life  is  not  de- 
stroyed ;  the  healthiness  of  a  country  situation  is  preserved ; 
comfortable  habitations  may  be  provided ;  and  the  strong  ties 
of  kindred,  which  make  home  a  place  of  instruction  and  de- 
light, the  abode  of  peace,  the  nursery  of  pure  affections  and 
holy  feelings,  are  kept  unbroken. 

But  the  advantage  stops  not  here.  Farmers  are  provided 
with  a  ready  market  for  their  produce,  and  the  expense  of 
distant  transportation  is  avoided.  Each  town  is  thus  rendered 
in  a  great  degree  independent.  Besides,  no  considerable 
manufacture  can  be  carried  on  without  scientific  knowledge. 
The  superintendents  must  be  scientific  men.  But  men  of 
science  stationed  in  our  villages  must  do  something  to  diffuse 
knowledge,  to  raise  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people, 
and  thus  indirectly  prevent  pauperism.  This,  however,  from 
a  variety  of  counteracting  causes,  is  but  a  small  thing. 

J.  H.  MORISON. 
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Letteri  to  Vhbelievert. 


No.  IV. 

RELIGIOUS    OPINIONS   OF   THOMAS    JEFFER- 
SON. 

FsLLOW'ClTIZENSy 

I  concluded  my  last  letter  with  the  assertion  that  I 
never  knew  a  man,  that  I  never  heard  of  a  man,  that  I  never 
read  of  a  man,  who  had  examined  the  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  with  honesty  and  candour  and  patience, 
who  remained  an  unbeliever.  I  am  therefore  naturally  led 
to  notice  the  belief  of  those  distinguished  men  of  our  country 
whom  you  claim  as  infidels  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  show,  either 
that  they  were  Christians,  or  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
foundation  on  which  Christianity  securely  rests.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Lectures  of  Frances  Wright  will 
disclose  the  names  of  some  eminent  individuals  whom  you 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  enrol  on  the  list  of  infidelity :  — 

"  Would  not  the  American  people  do  better  to  seek  the 
opinions  of  their  great  men  in  their  own  works  and  those  of  their 
confidential  cotemporaries,  than  in  the  trash  of  the  tract-house 
and  the  libels  of  the  pulpit  ?  Would  they  not  do  well  to  under* 
stand,  before  they  take  the  alarm  at  the  senseless  cry  of  infidel^ 
that  Washington,  that  Jefferson,  that  Franklin,  that  John  Ad* 
ams,  that  Ethan  Allen,  that  Horatio  Gates,  and  all  the  nobler 
host  of  worthies  who  secured  this  country's  independence,  were 
€iS,  according  to  the  priestly  acceptation  of  a  meaningless  word, 
infideb ;  that  is,  all  disbelieved  the  compound  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian system,  and  looked  upon  its  mysteries  and  its  miracles  as 
upon  nursery  tales  ?  "  —  Lectures,  p.  13. 

In  the  present  communication  I  wish  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  opinions  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  shall 
prove,  fix>m  his  own  writings  and  from  a  letter  bora  his  grand- 
daughter, that  he  called  himself  a  Christian,  and  widied  to 
be  so  considered  by  his  feUow-men ;  that  he  disclaimed  the 
name  of  unbeliever,  and  desired  that  his  rq^utation  might 
never  be  blackened  by  the  epithet  of  infidel. 

1.  Did  Mr.  Jefierson  disclaim  infidelity  and  call  himself  a 
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Christian  ?    Read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Rush  :  — 

*'  In  some  of  the  delightful  conversations  with  you,  in  the 
evenings  of  1 798  -  99,  and  which  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the 
afflictions  of  the  crisis  through  which  our  country  was  then 
labouring,  the  Christian  religion  was  sometimes  our  topic ;  and 
I  then  promised  you  that,  one  day  or  other,  I  would  give  you  my 
views  of  it.  They  are  the  result  of  a  life  of  inquiry  and  reflect 
tion,  and  very  different  from  that  anti-Christian  system  imputed 
to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions.  To  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed  ;  but  not  to  the 
genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himself  I  am  a  Christian^  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  he  wished  anyone  to  he ;  sincerely  attached  to 
his  doctrines,  in  preference  to  all  others ;  ascribing  to  himsdf 
every  human  excellence,  and  believing  he  never  claimed  any 
other."  —  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  506. 

What  do  you  make  of  this  testimony  ?  Does  he  not  affirm 
that  his  views  of  the  gospel  are  very  different  from  that  anti- 
Christian  or  infidel  system  sometimes  imputed  to  him  by  those 
ignorant  of  his  religious  opinions  ?  Does  he  not  unequivo- 
cally declare  himself  a  Christian  believer  ?  Does  he  not 
ascribe  to  Jesus  human  perfection,  every  human  excellence  ? 
How  can  you  dispose  of  such  explicit  statements  ?  Will  un- 
believers now  assent  to  these  declarations  ?  No.  Let  them 
no  longer,  then,  claim  a  person  whose  very  words  pronounce 
their  condemnation. 

2.  What  views  did  Mr.  Jefferson  entertiun  conceming 
Jesus  and  his  religion  ?  Read  the  following  extracts  fix)m  his 
published  letters :  — 

*'  In  this  state  of  things  among  the  Jews,  Jesus  appeared. 
His  parentage  was  obscure  ;  his  condition  poor ;  his  education 
null ;  his  natural  endowments  great ;  his  life  correct  and  inno- 
cent ;  lie  was  meek,  benevolent,  patient,  firm,  disinterested,  and 
of  the  sublimest  eloquence." 

**  He  corrected  the  deism  of  the  Jews,  confirming  them  in 
their  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  giving  them  juster  notions  of 
his  attributes  and  government  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to 
kindred  and  friends,  were  more  pare  and  perfect  than  those  of 
the  most  correct  of  the  philosophers,  and  greatly  nrare  so  than 
those  of  the  Jews  ;  and  they  went  far  beyond  both  in  inculcating 
universal  philanthropy,  not  only  to  kindred  and  friends,  to  neigh^ 
hours  and  countrymen,  but  to  all  mankind,  gathering  aU  into 
one  family,  under  the  bonds  of  love,  charity ,  peace^  commoa 
wants,  and  common  aids.'' 
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"  The  precepts  of  philosophy  and  of  the  Hebrew  code  laid  hold 
of  actions  only.  He  pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of 
man,  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  region  of  his  thoughts,  and 
purified  the  waters  at  the  fountain-head.  He  taught  emphati- 
cally the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  was  either  doubted  or 
disbelieved  by  the  Jews ;  and  wielded  it  with  efficacy  as  an  im- 
portant incentive,  supplementary  to  the  other  motives  to  moral 
conduct."—  Works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  608-9. 

''This  free  exercise  of  reason  is  all  I  ask  for  the  vindication 
of  the  character  of  Jesus.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  his  biog^ 
raphers,  ....  sublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aphorisms  and 
precepts  of  the  purest  morality  and  benevolence  sanctioned  by  a 
life  of  humility,  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  neglect 
of  riches,  absence  of  worldly  ambition  and  honours,  with  an  elo- 
quence and  persuasiveness  which  have  not  been  surpassed.  These 
could  not  be  the  inventions  of  the  grovelling  authors  who  relate 
them.  They  are  far  beyond  the  powers  of  their  feeble  minds. 
They  show  that  there  was  a  character,  the  subject  of  their  his- 
tory, whose  splendid  conceptions  were  above  all  suspicion  of 
being  interpolations  from  their  hands."  —  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  326. 

"  It  is  the  innocence  of  his  character,  the  purity  and  sublimity 
of  his  moral  precepts,  the  eloquence  of  his  inculcations,  the 
beauty  of  the  apologues  in  which  he  conveys  them,  that  I  so 
much  admire ;  sometimes,  indeed,  needing  indulgence  to  eastern 
hypeThoVism,"  —  Works,  Vol.  IV*  p.  321. 

Do  your  writers  speak  in  this  manner  concerning  Clirist 
and  his  gospel  ?  I  have  lately  read  not  a  little  of  the  writ- 
ings of  modem  unbelievers,  and  I  have  found  nothing  respect- 
ing Jesus  and  his  religion  but  condemnation.  Why,  then,  will 
you  persist  in  claiming  a  man  whose  very  words  contradict 
your  constant  assertions  ?  But  a  few  more  passages  shall 
finish  this  division. , 

'*  The  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  simple,  and  tend  all  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  1.  That  there  is  one  only  God,  and  he  all- 
perfect  2.  That  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 3.  That  to  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself  is  the  sum  of  religion.  These  are  the  great 
points  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  religion  of  the 

Jews Had  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached  always  as 

pore  as  they  came  from  his  lips,  the  whole  civilized  world 
would  now  have  been  Christian.  —  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  349. 

"  The  Christian  religion,  when  divested  of  the  rags  in  which 
tbej  have  enveloped  it,  and  brought  to  the  original  purity  and 
fimplicity  of  its  benevolent  institutor,  is  a  rdigion  of  all  others 
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most  frieadly  to  liberty,  Bcieace,  and  the  freest  e^wnnou  of  the 
humaa  mind."  —  Workf,  Vol.  III.  p.  463. 

"  If  the  moral  precepts  innate  in  man,  and  made  a  part  of  hit 
phyaical  constitution  as  necessary  Sot  a  social  being,  if  tbe 
aublime  doctrines  of  philaiithropiflm  and  deism  taugbt  us  hj 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  which  all  agree,  constitute  true  religion, 
then  without  it.  Ibis  would  be,  ae  you  again  say,  '  something  not 
lit  to  be  named,  even  indeed  a  hell.' "  —  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  301. 

I  could  quote  many  more  passages  of  a  dmilar  descripd<H] ; 
but  these  must  be  sufHcienl  (o  satisfy  the  most  skepdcal  that 
tbe  writer  never  belonged  to  your  party.  You  must  perceive 
tbe  injusUce  of  claiming  (Hie  as  an  unbeliever  who  could  cod- 
Bcieniiously  utter  such  sentiments  respecting  Jesus  and  his 
religion.  You  must  admit  that  your  female  leader  has  dis- 
covered no  small  share  of  ignorance  or  dishonesty  in  her  bold 
and  unsupported  assertions. 

3.  Did  Mr.  Jefferson  rejoice  in  the  sjMead  of  Christianity? 
jyid  be  desire  to  have  any  one  denomination  prevail  ?  Or 
did  he  wish,  like  your  writers,  to  banish  the  gospel  from  tbe 
lace  of  the  esrth?  Read  the  following  extiucts,  and  then 
decide  these  inquiries  for  yourselves :  — 

"  I  rejoice  that  in  this  blessed  country  of  free  inquiry  and  be- 
lief, which  has  surrendered  its  creed  and  conscience  to  neithei 
kings  nor  priesis,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  one  only  God  is  revii- 
ing ;  and  I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  young  man  now  living  in 
the  United  States  who  wil!  not  die  an  Unitarian."  —  Works, 
Vol,  IV.  pp.  349-50. 

"  Happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christian- 
ily,  I  must  leave  to  younger  athletes  to  encounter  and  lop  off 
the  false  branches  which  have  been  engrafted  into  it  by  the  mj- 
thologists  of  the  middle  and  modern  ages.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
peculiar  resistance  to  Uniiarianism  which  you  ascnbe  to  Penn- 

■jlvania This  doctrine  has  not  yet  been  preached  to  us  ;  bat 

the  breeze  begins  to  be  felt  which  precedes  the  etattn ;  and 
fanatici»n  is  all  in  a  bustle,  shutting  its  doors  and  window!  to 
keep  it  out.  But  it  will  come,  and  drive  before  it  the  Saggj 
mists  of  Platooism  which  have  so  long  obscured  our  atnKMphne. 
I  am  in  hopes  some  of  the  disciples  (irvnur  nu'^Mtiition  [Harrard 
University]  will  become  missionary os  lo  u»  of  these  doctrines 
truly  evangelical,  and  open  onr  eyes  to  what  has  been  so  long 
hidden  from  them.  A  bold  and  eloquent  preacher  would  be  no- 
where  listened  to  with  more  freedom  than  in  this  state,  nor 

with  more  firmness  of  mind Be  might  be  excluded  by  onr 

hierophants  frxim  their  churobn  and  meeting-houses,  but  would 
b«  attended  in  the  fields  bj  whole  acres  of  hearers  and  think* 
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en.  Hiseionuies  from  Ctmbridge  would  won  be  greeted  with 
more  welcome  than  from  the  tritheistical  Bcbool  of  Andover. 
Such  ue  my  wishes,  such  would  be  my  welcomes,  warm  uid 
cordial  u  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  respect  for  yon."  — 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  354. 

"  I  hare  to  thank  you  for  your  pftmphlets  on  the  subject  of  Uai- 
Urianiam,  and  to  express  my  gratification  with  your  efforts  for  the 

nrival  of  primitive  Christianity  in  your  quarter And  a  strong 

proofof  the  solidity  of  the  primitive  faith  is  its  restoration,  as 
soon  as  a  nation  arises  which  vindicates  lo  itself  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  and  its  external  divorce  from  the  civil  authority. 
The  pure  and  simple  unity  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  now 
all  but  ascendant  in  the  Eastern  Slates ;  it  is  dawning  in  the 
West,  and  advancing  towards  the  South ;  and  1  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  [H^sent  generation  will  see  Uniiarianism  become 
the  general  religion  of  the  United  States.  The  Eastern  presses 
are  giving  us  many  excellent  pieces  on  the  subject,  and  Priest- 
ley's learned  writings  on  it  are  or  should  be  in  every  hand."  — 
Works,  Vol,  IV.  p.  360. 

Many  more  passa<;es  of  a  similar  import  might  be  quoted 
did  my  object  require  them  or  my  limits  permit  their  intro- 
duc^n.  Is  this  the  language  of  an  unbeliever?  Are  these 
the  words  of  an  inGdel  ?  Are  these  the  wishes  and  desires  of  an 
anti-Christian  ?  Let  jour  own  publications  answer.  Let  the 
infinite  difference  of  your  views  and  those  expressed  above 
cause  your  silence  in  luture  respecting  this  distinguished  patriot. 

4.  Did  Mr.  Jefierson  feel  hurt  at  the  imputation  of  infi- 
delity i  Did  he  speak  of  infidels  as  a  class  with  which  he 
had  no  connexion  ?  Did  he  accuse  them  of  rejecting  the 
gospel  wdthout  proper  inquiry?  For  an  answer  to  these 
qnesdons,  you  may  read  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  I  promised  you  that,  one  day  or  other,  I  would  give  you  my 
views  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  very  different  from 
that  oHti-Christim  system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  my  opinions."  —  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  506. 

"  They  [the  Orthodox  clergy]  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  h<! 
eu  have  no  relifpon  who  ^vocates  its  freedom."  —  Works, 
Td.  IV.  p.  194. 
-~  rthadoelriiiMrfjMDilhaTe  heap  still  more  disfigored 
1,  who  have  found  an 
n  doctrines  he 

is  of  a  Grecian  wofh- 

_,  friUeraig  them  into  anhtihiea,  and  obscuring  them  with  ja> 
gon,  fit'l  theif  kavt  cmstd  good  mat  to  Tfjecl  Ike  tDhobi*  JKt- 

wa,^ ^_ 
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gnst,  and  to  vieti>  Jesus  himsdf  as  an  impostor"  —  Works, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  508-9. 

''  Their  blasphemies  have  driven  thinking  men  into  inJideHty, 
who  have  too  hastily  rejected  the  supposed  author  himself,  with 
the  horrors  so  falsely  imputed  to  him."  —  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  349. 

"  If  histories  so  unlike  as  those  of  Hercules  and  Jesus  can 
by  a  fertile  imagination  and  allegorical  interpretations  be 
brought  to  the  same  tally,  no  line  of  distinction  remains  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy."  —  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  296-7. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  remarks  ?  Was  the 
writer  an  anti-Christian,  when  he  disclaimed  the  unputation  of 
infidelity  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  good  men  who  had  rejected 
the  gospel  in  disgust  on  account  of  the  absurdities  oi  some 
believers  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  number  who  had  been  driven 
into  infidelity,  and  too  hastily  rejected  the  Christian  rdigion, 
on  account  of  tlie  cruel  doctrines  of  Calvinism  ?  I  suppose 
by  this  time  you  must  be  fully  convinced  that  my  position  b 
proved.  Under  each  of  tlie  divisions  I  could  have  greatly 
enlarged.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  omit  more  than  three 
quarters  of  the  extracts  I  have  made  from  his  works  with  a 
special  reference  to  this  controversy  ;  but  the  length  of  my 
article  warns  me  to  conclude  with  tlie  still  more  convincing 
testimony  which  yet  remains. 

5.  Finally,  then,  I  present  you,  in  proof  of  my  position, 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  If  any  person  can  know  the  truth  on  this 
question,  it  is  this  lady.  For  she  was  the  constant  companion 
of  her  grandfather  for  a  considerable  period,  and  trom  child- 
hood enjoyed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  his  affection  and  con- 
fidence. 

,  January  27,  1834. 

Sir, 
Your  letter  of  the  23d  of  January  was  this  morning  received, 
and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  it,  willing  to  give  all  the  information  I 
can  on  a  subject  of  so  much  personal  interest  to  myself,  but 
compelled,  for  many  reasons,  to  request  that,  whatever  use  you 
make  of  the  few  details  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  fiimish,  my 
own  name  may  be  kept  out  of  sight.  I  apprehend,  however,  I 
can  add  but  little  to  the  information  you&  already  possess  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  opmions,  which,  judging 
firom  the  spirit  of  your  letter,  is  both  copious  and  correct.     Your 

San  of  making  him  speak  for  himself  is  unquestionably  the  best 
at  can  be  pursued ;    nor  do  I  conceive  it  possible  for  anyone, 
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after  an  impartial  perusal  of  his  published  works,  to  persist  in 
applying  to  him  the  name  of  infidel ;  a  name  which  for  himself 
he  ever  disclaimed.  Still,  his  letters  on  religious  subjects  are 
scattered  through  the  body  of  his  correspondence,  and  much 
additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  his  opinions  by 
their  being  brought  together,  arranged,  and  condensed,  in  the 
able  maimer  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  in  the  work 
you  are  about  to  publish. 

I  regret  that  I  can  say  but  little  of  his  last  moments,  as  I  was^ 
unhappily  for  myself,  absent  from  his  dying  bed.  But  I  have  it 
on  the  testimony  of  others,  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  his  last  days  were  marked  by  a  serenity  most  perfect. 
His  thoughts  were  undisturbed  by  self-reproach,  fear,  or  regret 
His  life  had  been  long  and  most  purely  virtuous.  In  the  latter 
part  of  it,  however,  his  bodily  sufferings  had  been  great,  and 
although  he  had  borne  them  with  exemplary  patience  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  death  came  as  a  friend  to  release  him  from  the 
burden  of  years  and  infirmities.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  work 
was  done  ;   and  even  amid  those  wanderings  of  the  mind  which 

E recede  dissolution  and  indicate  that  the  soul  is  already  poising 
er  wings  for  flight,  the  words,  **  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,"  were  among  the  last  that  he  uttered. 
He  had  previously  given  his  parting  admonitions  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  ;  whilst  on  each  individual  of  the  sorrow- 
ing friends  who  surrounded  him  he  had  bestowed  some  expres- 
sion of  comfort  or  tenderness.  He  died  a  Christian  ;  for 
although  his  views  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  were  to  a  certain  de- 
gree peculiar  and  different  from  those  of  others,  yet  he  thought 
them  the  true  ones,  and  claimed  for  himself  the  name  of  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  He  always  said  he  was  a  Christian,  in  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  according 
to  the  doctrines  which  he  believed  were  truly  those  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  character,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  which 
prevail  among  many  persons  in  regard  to  it,  was  essentially 
Christian,  and  could  have  been  formed  under  no  other  influences 
than  those  of  the  gospel.  He  was,  if  ever  man  was,  merciful, 
pore^  in  heart,  a  peace-maker,  one  who  forgave  his  enemies  not 
seven  times  but  seventy  times  seven,  doing  his  alms  in  secret, 
and  praying,  not  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  but  in  the  retire- 
ment  of  his  closet ;  and  his  heavenly  Father,  who  heard  him  in 
secret,  will  perhaps  one  day  reward  him  openly,  when  he  shall 
receive  from  men  the  justice  due  to  his  true  character  aad  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  opinions  have  been  variously  repre- 
sented, and  almost  always  misrepresented.  What  I  now  assert 
I  do  on  the  authority  of  his  own  words  and  actions,  heard  and 
witaessed  by  royselC    He  entertained  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
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miration  and  veneration  for  the  character  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  and  few  persons  devote  more  time  than  he  did  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  New  Testament  He  had  carefiilly 
prepared  for  his  own  use  an  abstract  of  the  life  and  sayings  of 
Jesus,  extracting  from  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  such  ch^ 
ters  or  parts  of  chapters  as  appeibred  to  him  of  the  greatest  power 
and  beauty,  and  arranging  them  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  narra- 
tive ;  but  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  stands  was  always 
within  reach  of  the  chair  which  he  usually  occupied  when  he 
wrote  or  read.  He  frequently  had  recourse  to  it  in  his  moments 
of  retirement,  and  never  more  than  when  under  the  pressure  of 
sorrow  he  sought  the  rest  which  is  offered  to  the  heavy  laden. 
Upon  one  occasion,  having  experienced  an  affliction  of  the 
severest  kind,  he  was  found  by  the  person  who  first  ventured 
to  interrupt  the  retirement  of  his  grief,  with  the  sacred  volume  in 
his  hands ;  and  in  this  he  continued  to  read,  at  intervals,  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  agony  of  his  feelings  absorbed  all 
thoughts  but  those  which  even  then  he  could  give  to  the  words 
of  the  Saviour. 

Nor  was  his  love  fer  the  Scriptures  entirely  confined  to  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists.  Although  he  never  appeared  to  take 
the  same  pleasure  in  reading  the  Old  Testament,  yet  there  were 
parts  which  he  greatly  admired  ;  many  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
especially.  Several  of  them  I  have  heard  him  repeat  from 
beginning  to  end,  such  as  the  twenty-third,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd  " ;    and  the  fifteenth,  the  metrical  version  of  which, 

"  Lord,  who  *a  the  happy  man  that  may 
To  thy  blest  courts  repair  ? " 

I  have  seen  copied  out  in  his  own  hand  more  than  once.  He 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  such  occasional  hymns 
as  pleased  and  satisfied  him,  and  I  have  one  or  two  written  on 
small  scraps  of  paper  which  I  carefully  preserve. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  his  voice 
and  manner  were  particularly  impressive  when  he  read  aloud,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  passages  from  the  New  Testament, or  repeated 
the  Psalms  of  David.  There  was  a  feeling  and  an  earnestness  in 
his  tones  which  added  much  to  the  effect  of  what  he  read.  Of 
sacred  music  he  was  particularly  fond,  and  especially  of  tho  old 
psalm-tunes,  which  he  regretted  much  to  find  giving  way  in 
favour  of  more  modern  compositions.  His  voice  continuKed  sweet 
and  unbroken  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  him  singing  passages  of  the  old  psalms. 

He  was  as  regular  an  attendant  at  church  as  circumstances 
permitted,  and  frequently  overcame  obstacles  of  roads  and  weather 
which  might  have  deterred  younger  and  more  vigorous  men.  He 
preferred  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  to  any  other  form  of 
worship,  and  always  kept  by  him  an  EfMacopalian  pray«i4xxdu 
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Such  indications  as  these  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  fearless  and  uncooh 
promising  man,  paying  small  respect  either  to  persons  or  what  hd 
consider^  prejudices.  His  worst  enemies  have  never,  I  believe, 
charged  him  with  hypocrisy,  and  his  assertion  of  independence 
both  in  speech  and  action  has  often  caused  him  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented. 

He  was  particularly  sturdy  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  be* 
lief,  viewing  with  peculiar  abhorrence  all  attempts  to  establish 
anything  like  an  inquisition  over  the  free  thoughts  of  the  mind, 
particularly  on  subjects  which,  far  beyond  human  jurisdiction, 
lie  between  man  and  his  God,  to  whom  only  he  should  be 
required  to  render  his  account  But  to  friendly  inquiry  and 
even  admonition  Mr.  Jefferson  was  always  open  and  gentle,  and 
I  have  been  pleased  and  surprised  to  see  what  different  impres- 
sions from  those  which  they  brought  good  religious  persons  would 
often  carry  away,  after  long  and  frank  converse  with  him  on 
topics  of  which  he  equally  with  themselves  admitted  the  impor« 
tance,  although  perhaps  his  particular  views  might  be  different 
from  their  own. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  belief  in  a  future  state,  he  has 
himself  expressly  declared  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  writings ; 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  last  words  ever  traced  by  his  hands 
were  an  expression  of  the  hope  and  expectation  of  rejoining  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret,  and  a 
daughter  whose  untimely  death  had  robbed  him  of  one  staff  of  his 
old  age,  although  he  was  blest  with  a  surviving  daughter  whose 
devoted  affection  to  himself  he  repaid  by  the  most  unbounded 
attachment. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give  to  your  questions 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my  dear  grandfather's 
opinions.  But  afler  all,  the  best  answer  to  the  accusations  of 
his  open  enemies,  and  the  more  dangerous  assertions  of  his  pre- 
tended friends,  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  tenour  of  a  life  passed 
in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian  virtue  and  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellow-men.  A  distinction  which  he  liked  to  draw 
between  the  les^ns  of  heathen  philosophy  and  those  of  Jesus 
was,  that  the  former  had  for  their  object  to  teach  man  to  take 
care  of  his  own  happiness,  whilst  the  latter  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  all  were  not  happy  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  the  most  constant  efforts  on  his  part  to  make  them  so. 
In  small  things  as  in  great  the  same  ardent  desire  to  do  good 
fi>rmed  the  spring  of  all  his  actions.  His  kind  offices  beginning 
at  home  extended  themselves  in  circles  until  they  reached  the 
utmost  limits  of  his  powers.  At  home  he  had  been  the  best 
hoflband,  and  was  the  best  father  and  grandfather,  the  kindest 
master,  the  most  faithful  and  aetive  fi:iend«.  the  most  useful 

21« 
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neighboar.  He  was  loved  best  always  where  best  known. 
Those  who  approached  him  nearest  were  the  most  devoted  in 
their  aflfection  and  venerationy  and  it  was  only  as  men  receded 
from  him  that  they  lost  sight  of  his  tme  proportions,  which  thus 
became  distorted  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  lost  the 
symmetry  which  really  belonged  to  them.  I  repeat  again  my 
furm  belief  that  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  could  have 
been  formed  under  no  other  influences  than  those  of  the  gospel; 
that  there  is  in  this  world  but  one  sort  of  tree  capable  of  bearing 
such  fruit. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  encomiums  on  so  near  a  rdation. 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  his  family.  He 
belongs  to  mankind,  and  we  of  his  blood  should  consider  our- 
selves as  holding  such  information  as  our  situation  in  regard  to 
him  enabled  us  to  become  possessed  of  in  trust  for  those  who 
ask  it  of  us,  and  who,  we  believe,  will  make  a  worthy  use  of  it. 
We  speak  as  of  one  whom  we  love  more  than  others  can  do, 
simply  because  we  have  known  him  better.  Whatever  light, 
therefore,  this  letter  can  throw  upon  the  truth,  as  it  regards  a 
good  and  great  man,  is  yours,  sir,  to  make  such  use  of  as  seems 
best  to  you ;  reserving  only,  as  my  own  privilege,  the  right  which 
belongs  to  every  female,  of  avoiding  public  notice. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
I  remain  yours,  &c. 


Now,  unbelievers,  what  will  you  do  with  all  this  mass  of 
evidence  ?  You  cannot  assert,  with  the  least  shadow  of 
truth,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  uttered  or  published  a  syl- 
lable which  contradicts  a  single  sentiment  I  have  quoted.  No. 
All  these  opinions  he  did  cordially  embrace.  All  tliis  is  pos- 
itive proof  which  cannot  be  refuted.  But  you  can  affirm 
that  he  has  written  some  things  which  other  Christians 
r^ect,  and  that  he  has  spoken  plainly  concerning  some  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  Calvinism,  the  Orthodox  clergy,  and  the 
apostles.  All  this  1  admit ;  but  what  does  this  prove  ?  Be- 
cause I  have  expressed  my  honest  views  respecting  human 
systems  of  divinity,  ambitious  priests,  or  some  things  recorded 
in  the  Bible ;  am  I  therefore  to  be  classed  among  unbeliev- 
ers ?  This  is  surely  a  new  mode  of  reasoning  for  infidels ; 
and  I  will  not  charge  this  absurdity  upon  your  system,  until 
I  find  it  stated  in  your  publications. 

You  may  also  contend  that  Christians  of  difierent  sects 
have  called  Mr.  Jefferson  an  unbeliever.  This  I  acknowl- 
edge ;  but  what  does  this  prove  ?  Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  assertions  of  Orthodox  believers  in  proof  of  any 
position  which  you  reject  ?  Why  should  you  m  this  instance? 
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On  what  ground  have  they  preferred  thb  charge  against 
him  ?  Simply  because  he  did  not  believe  so  much  concern- 
ing Jesus  and  his  religion  as  they  did.  Is  this  treating  him 
according  to  gospel  rules  ?  Is  this  conduct  consistent  with 
the  fiindtoiental  principles  of  Protestantism  ?  I  freely  grant 
that  my  belief  on  several  points  of  Christianity  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  not  know  as  he  would 
agree  in  all  particulars  with  any  denomination  in  Chiistendom, 
But  what  of  all  this?  Is  not  the  Bible  the  common  standard 
of  divine  truth  ?  Has  he  not  as  much  right  to  investigate  as 
any  other  individual  ?  Must  I  condemn  one  neighbour  for 
believing  too  much  and  another  for  not  believing  enough  ? 
Am  I  the  infallible  pope?  From  whom  have  I  received  any 
such  ccxnmission  ?  No.  I  am  bound  by  the  gospel  to  do  unto 
others  as  I  would  have  others  do  untd  me.  I  have  no  willing- 
ness to  be  called  an  infidel  because  I  cannot  assent  to  the  creed 
of  my  Orthodox  friend  ;  neither  have  I  any  disposition  to  con-* 
demn  Mr.  Jefferson  because  he  could  not  receive  all  the  arti- 
cles of  my  faith,  so  long  as  I  know  he  wished  to  be  regarded 
a  follower  of  Jesus. 

But  the  wrong-doing  of  Christians  is  no  excuse  for  your 
misconduct.  You  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  common  honesty,  I  suppose.  Now  I  demand  to  know 
upon  what  authority  you  claim  Mr.  Jefferson  as  an  infidel. 
You  have  seen  that  he  called  himself  a  Christian,  and  wished 
to  be  so  regarded  by  his  fellow-men.  You  have  seen  that 
he  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  precepts  of  Jesus, 
and  died  in  expectation  of  admission  to  the  heaven  which  he 
revealed.  You  have  seen  that  his  family  regard  this  charge 
of  infidelity  as  a  gross  and  shameless  slander  upon  the  char- 
acter of  their  venerated  relative.  Can  you  consider  your 
course  honest,  fair,  just,  right  ?  I  appeal  to  your  common 
sense.  I  appeal  to  the  community.  Wherever  this  dis- 
tinguished man  b  to  be  classed,  he  evidently  does  not  belong 
to  your  party.  I  have  no  further  interest  in  the  question  than 
to  have  the  truth  prevail,  and  if  this  be  your  object,  as  you 
loudly  profess,  you  will  no  longer  claim  Thomas  Jefferson  as 

an  infidel. 

B.  Whitman. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS  • 


Sodal  Evils  and  their  Remedy.  The  Mechamc.  By  the  Rer. 
Charles  B.  Taylor.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1834.  ISmo.     pp.  159. 

That  the  Messrs,  Harper  should  give  lo  the  public  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  this  work  is  nothing  strange ;  but  that  a  clergyman 
should  be  its  author  is  more  than  we  can  account  for,  without  a 
supposition  which  we  are  unwilling  to  make.  The  clergyman 
who  really  understands  and  is  prepared  to  fill  his  mission  is  the 
workingman's  true  friend.  The  gospel  is  emphatically  the 
workingman's  religion.  They  were  '*  the  common  pec^le  who 
heard  Jesus  gladly  "  ;  and  it  was  because  "  the  poor  had  the  gos- 
pel preached  unto  them ''  that  John  was  instructed  to  infer  that 
the  Messiah  had  come.  By  **  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor," 
we  are  not  to  suppose  was  merely  meant  proclaiming  to  them 
its  great  truths,  but  that  the  gospel  which  contemplated  the 
moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  poor,  of  the  lower  classes,  was 
there  proclaimed.  This  the  gospel  did  contemplate,  and  insured 
it  when  it  proclaimed  the  fraternity  of  the  human  race  ;  and  it 
is  this  which  makes  it  a  religion  for  the  many,  peculiarly  good 
news  to  the  millions. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  gives  us  no  evidence  that  he 
has  ever  suspected  this.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  he  is  bound  to  be  the  poor  man's  friend  and 
the  unshrinking  advocate  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  He 
sees  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  but  he  sees  no  evil  in  it.  He  sees  evil  only  in 
the  uneasiness  of  the  lower  class,  in  its  efforts  to  equal  or  to  ex- 
change places  with  the  higher.  This  book,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  clergyman,  would,  if  anything  could,  justify  infidelity,  and 
render  indifference  to  religion  a  virtue.  It  breathes  a  spirit  that 
would  crush  every  effort  of  the  people  to  meliorate  their  social 
condition.  Its  sentiments  are  worthy  none  but  an  antediluvian 
politician,  such  as  none  but  a  slave  can  embrace,  or  a  tyrant 
wish  to  propagate.  Its  language  is,  "  Vulgar  Mechanics,  to  your 
places.  Stand  ready  bitted  and  saddled  for  your  masters'  pleas- 
ure. Be  brutes,  as  you  are,  and  dream  not  that  you  are  human 
beings."  Such  is  the  lesson  with  which  it  would  cure  social 
evils,  and  such  the  lesson  its  publishers  would  read  to  the  libertf- 
lof  ing  workingraen  of  America  I 
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With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  this  little  prodoction,  but  not 
the  subject  it  professes  to  discuss.  That  subject  is  one  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed  bj  him  who  is  conscious  that  there  are  duties 
which  he  owes  to  bis  fellow-beings.  We  fear,  however,  that  too 
many  do  lightly  dismiss  it.  We  fear  there  are  those  who  would 
brand  such  as  believe  that  there  are  great  and  grievous  social 
evils  which  demand  redress,  as  agitators,  demagogues,  jacobins, 
or  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
everything  to  gain  by  a  change.  We  fear  there  are  those,  and 
even  clergymen  too,  who,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  past,  have 
no  inward  visions  of  a  greater  good  for  the  human  race,  who 
dream  not  that  as  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  they  are 
bound  to  desire  a  progress,  and  to  labour  to  set  their  fellow- 
beings  forward  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  We  fear  there  ai^ 
those  who,  because  they  find  this  world  *'  a  vale  of  tears"  to 
the  many,  confounding  the  actual  with  the  possible,  infer  that  it 
always  must  be  so,  that  God  decreed  it,  and  that  it  is  impious 
not  to  be  resigned  to  it.  We  fear ;  God  grant  that  we  fear 
without  reason !  We  wish  not  to  complain.  But  we  would  to 
God  that  all,  and  especially  every  clergyman,  felt  that  the  gospel 
was  given  to  effect  a  great  moral  and  social  reform  in  man's 
earthly  condition,  that  Jesus  was  a  reformer,  that  the  apostles 
were  reformers,  that  he  and  they  suffered  martyrdom  as  re- 
formers, and  that  whoever  would  be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus 
must  love  all  men,  even  the  most  abandoned,  well  enough,  if  need 
be,  to  die  as  he  did,  upon  the  cross  for  their  salvation  ;  that  every- 
ooe  felt  that  he  owes  a  vast  debt  to  the  community  —  a  debt  which 
cannot  be  paid  so  long  as  a  single  human  being  is  deprived  of 
his  rights,  a  single  vice  remains  to  be  correct^,  a  single  new 
truth  to  be  promulgated,  or  the  least  additional  good  to  be  ob- 
tained for  any  portion  of  our  fellow-beings.  We  should  feel  this. 
It  should  sink  deep  into  our  hearts,  and  forbid  us  to  desist  from 
an  earnest  inquiry  afier  a  remedy  for  all  social  evils  of  whatever 
name  or  magnitude. 

We  say  remedy.  For  we  are  not  of  that  number  who  believe 
the  evils  of  the  social  state  are  irremediable.  We  are  not  of 
that  number  who  believe  the  earth  is  smitten  with  the  maledic- 
tion of  Heaven,and  that  groans  and  tears  are  man's  inevitable  lot 
We  have  seen  suffering,  we  have  heard  complaints,  we  have  seen 
and  shared  in  man's  miseries ;  but  we  never  dared  believe  their 
canse  was  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity.  We  have  seen  the 
hand  of  God  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  but  we  have  seen  it 
at  work  only  for  good.  We  have  seen  it  pouring  ''oil  and 
wine  "  into  the  wounded  heart,  binding  up  the  broken  spirit,  and 
making  tne  sufferer  whole  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  pushing  man 
forward  in  a  career  of  madness  and  compelling  him  to  be  ''  the 
matest  plague  and  tormentor  of  his  kind."  We  have  seen  the 
motitioQs  difftinetioQa  of  society,  and  the  tremendoos  evils  they 
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involve,  but  we  have  Been  in  them  no  marks  of  the  wifldom  and 
goodness  of  God ;  we  have  seen  in  them  only  the  fooUshness 
and  wickedness  of  man.  "  The  foolishness  of  man  penrerteth 
his  way,  and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  If  these  evils 
are  the  work  of  man  they  are  not  imperishaUe.  If  man  has 
made  them,  man  can  unmake  them.  At  least,  it  can  be  no  dis- 
respect to  the  Deity  to  labour  to  remove  them. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  our  social  evils  ?  Who  is  able  to 
answer  ?  Not  he  who,  contemning  first  principles  and  what  he 
calls  abstract  science,  applauds  himself  for  being  only  a  practietd 
man  ;  not  he  who  denies  all  disinterestedness,  and  judging  fix>m 
his  own  heart,  pronounces  selfishness  the  governing  principle  of 
everyone's  life ;  not  he  who  is  .unconscious  of  the  great  duties 
involved  in  the  spiritual  brotherhood  of  the  human  race ;  not  he 
who  has  to  learn  that  his  nature  is  allied  to  the  Divinity  and  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  perfectibility ;  nor  he  who  sees  in  the 
gospel  no  great  social  principle,  which  in  its  prc^essive  devel- 
qpement  must  not  only  modify  but  recast  society  and  place  it 
upon  an  entirely  new  base.  The  remedy  is  in  Cluristianity — in 
dhristianity,  not  as  a  dogma,  not  as  a  system  of  belief,  but  as  a 
grand,  all-comprehending  principle  of  moral  and  social  action. 
It  can  be  found  only  by  carrying  out  into  all  the  details  of  social 
and  private  life  those  great  moral  maxims  which  Jesus  disclosed 
in  his  teaching  and  exemplified  in  hb  life.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Not  by  saying,  as  it  is  said  on  either  hand.  It  cannot 
be  done  ;  but  by  a  full  confidence  that  it  can  and  must  be  done, 
and  by  engaging  in  earnest  to  do  it  The  pulpit  alone  cannot 
do  it.  That  has  spoken.  Its  voice,  we  trust,  has  alarmed  many 
a  one's  conscience,  arrested  many  a  sinner  in  his  mad  career, 
called  back  many  of  the  erring,  and  often  consoled  and  con- 
firmed the  good ;  but  alone  it  is  too  weak  to  check  and  roll 
back  the  fiill  tide  of  depravity.     It  must  be  aided  by  Education. 

Education  !  He  who  pronounces  that  word  pronounces  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  man's  social  condition.  But  not  he  who 
8i>eaks  only  of  intellectual  education.  Many  know  their  duty, 
but  do  it  not.  Many  a  man's  understanding  is  right  whose  fed- 
ings  are  wrong.  Man's  whole  nature  must  be  educated.  Educated^ 
we  say  ;  by  which  we  mean  the  right  exercise,  training,  or  disci* 
plining  of  man's  whole  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature. 
The  body  must  be  so  educated  as  to  insure  it  health,  active  and 
vigorous  limbs ;  the  feelings  should  be  so  disciplined  that  those 
which  furnish  the  energy  for  useful  and  virtuous  action  may  a^ 
ways  be  predominant ;  and  the  intellect  should  be  so  devel^ied 
that  the  right  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it  shall  always  be 
obvious. 

Education  should  have  a  religious  foundation.  Those  who 
propose  a  system  of  education  which  excludes  religion  propose 
nothing  really  practicable  or  desirable.    Aside  fiom  tbat  partoC 
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man's  nature  which  finds  its  sphere  of  activity  onlj  in  what  pev- 
tains  to  religion,  man  is  but  an  animal,  or  a  mere  creaJtmre  of 
barren  logic.  In  either  case  he  ceases  to  be  a  hmnan  being 
who  adds  to  his  animal  propensities  and  his  reasoning  powers 
those  moral  instincts  which  are  the  distinguishing  characterise 
tics  and  which  constitute  the  real  glory  of  human  nature.  All 
that  is  generous,  touching,  or  sublime  in  our  nature  is  intimately 
allied  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  withers  and  disappears 
whenever  that  is  struck  with  death.  We  would  have  all  our 
systems  of  education  recognise  this  truth.  The  great  object  of 
all  our  schools  should  be  to  reveal  the  mind  to  itself,  to  make 
the  soul  conscious  of  its  lofty  and  deathless  energies,  and  of  its 
power  to  grow  by  an  ever-enlarging  virtue  into  the  likeness  of 
the  Divinity.  But  in  making  religion  the  base  of  education,  we 
should  detach  it  from  its  various  forms,  disengage  it  from  all  its 
sectarian  connexions,  and  present  it  simply  as  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  a  law  of  the  soul,  as  the  great  principle  which  is  foj:^ 
ever  urging  man  forward  towards  higher  and  more  advanced 
states  of  living.  In  school  we  would  consider  it  as  the  principle 
of  perfectilnlity,  and  occupy  the  young  mind  only  with  its  spirit 
and  results. 

We  know  there  are  those  who  would  exclude  religion  from 
our  schools ;  but  we  believe  it  is  only  because  they  identify  it 
with  dogmas,  and  its  instruction  with  sectarian  strife  and  ani- 
mosity. Did  they  view  it  as  we  do,  they  could  not  object  to  it. 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  no  one  not  in  love  with  depravity,  no 
one  who  ever  stops  to  gaze  on  an  opening  flower,  to  inhaJe  its 
sweet  perfume,  or  to  catch  the  wild  note  of  a  forest  songster,  no 
one  who  feels  the  least  emotion  on  beholding  the  distant  moun- 
tains with  harmonious  outlines,  the  ocean  where  its  ''  waves 
sleep  on  its  bosom,"  or  when  the  storm  lashes  them  into  fury, 
the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven  lighted  up  with  its  thousands  of 
evening  fires,  a  generous  sentiment,  an  act  of  heroism  or  of  dis- 
interested affection,  can  object  to  religion,  which,  as  we  view  it, 
and  as  we  would  have  it  introduced  into  schools,  is  but  the  right 
exercise  of  our  highest  and  most  glorious  faculties  —  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
sympathy  with  the  pure  and  spiritual,  veneration  for  the  holy, 
love  for  the  good,  gratitude  for  the  munificent  and  the  kind,  and 
an  eternal  up-shooting  of  the  soul  towards  perfection. 

But  however  thorough,  however  religious,  education  may  be 
made,  the  education  of  a  few  will  not  be  enough.  Egypt  was 
the  cradle  of  learning,  of  arts  and  sciences ;  but  she  has  fallen. ' 
Greece  was  once  the  academy  of  the  civilized  world.  Her 
philosophers  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind.  Her  poets 
and  orators  stand  unrivalled.  Her  artists  seized  upon  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  detached  it,  reembodied  it,  in  forms  which  re- 
main and  will  remain  modeb  through  all  eoming  time.    Bill 
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Greece  has  fallen.  Rome,  once  the  haughty  mistrees  of  the 
world,  was  rich  in  statesmen,  heroes,  learned  men,  poets,  and 
orators.  But  she  has  fallen,  and  comparative  solitude  reigns 
upon  the  <*  Seven  hills  "  of  her  greatness.  Why  have  all  tli^ 
fallen  and  veiled  their  glory  in  Uie  dustt  Not  for  the  want  of 
the  educated  few,  but  of  the  many  — far  the,uHMmt  of  an  edm- 
caiedy  enlightened  population.  The  lights  which  shot  from  the 
educated  few  were  but  flashes  soon  lost  in  thcprofound  darkness 
which  enveloped  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  education  of  a 
few  is  not  enough.  The  millions  must  be  sent  to  school  —  not 
merely  sent  to  school  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  year  for  half 
a  dozen  years,  but  must  be  educated  in  the  fullest,  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  whole  population  of  a  country  and 
eventually  of  the  world  must  be  educated.  This  is  the  remedy 
for  social  evils,  —  education,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical, 
based  on  religion,  and  universally  diffusedi  and  this,  too,  is  a 
remedy  which  can  be  applied. 

Can  be  applied.  The  stationary  philosophers  may  contradict 
us.  They  may  allege  such  a  thing  never  has  been,  therefore 
never  can  be ;  that  children  are  bom  with  unequal  capacities, 
and  that  it  is  folly  to  dream  of  making  all  equal ;  but  they  will 
not  move  us.  We  admit  that  children  are  bom  with  different 
capacities,  that  education  can  never  make  all  equal,  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  all  cannot  be  educated.  Education 
cannot  create  ;  we  admit  it  can  only  unfold  and  aid  the  growth 
of  the  germs  which  nature  originally  wishes,  but  all  except  id>> 
ots  have  the  genius  and  are  susceptible  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  physical  growth.  That  all  can  reach  the  same  size  we  do  not 
pretend ;  but  that  all  with  proper  culture  can  grow,  will  grow, 
IS  a  truth  we  presume  no  one  will  controvert.  Let  this  culture 
be  given  to  all,  let  all  have  the  means  of  attaining  the  largest 
growth  of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  we  ask  no  more. 

To  infer  that  all  cannot  be  educated  because  all  have  not 
been  is  a  species  of  logic  long  since  superannuated.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  measure  the  future  by  the  past  He  who 
should  wish  to  do  it  would  have  sided  with  the  judges  that  con- 
demned Socrates  to  drink  the  hemlock,  would  have  joined  the 
cry  of  the  multitude  in  reference  to,  Jesus,  *'  Crucify  him,  Cracify 
him "  ;  he  would  have  recommended  the  burning  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  and  Bruno,  and  the  incarceration  of  Galileo ;  ridiculed 
Columbus  for  his  new  geographical  notions,  laughed  at  Frank- 
lin and  his  kite,  and  made  sport  of  Fulton  and  his  steamboat 
Had  this  spirit  prevailed,  all  those  mighty  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  have  given  man  his  empire  over  nature  would  never 
have  been  made,  or  would  have  been  stifled  in  their  birth.  The 
melioration  of  laws  for  which  humanity  now  justly  applauds  her- 
self, the  improvements  in  the  science  of  government  which 
in  our  case  have  taken  a  rapid  stride  towards  perfeetMNiy  would 
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never  have  been  efiected,  and  instead  of  having  the  spectacle  of 
a  free  |)eople  to  contemplate,  we  should  have  had  only  masters 
and  slaves.  No.  The  past  does  not,  cannot,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  stationary  philosopher  alleges  it,  measure  the  future. 
There  has  been  through  all  the  past  a  progress,  and  this  bids  us 
look  for  still  greater  hereafter.  If  from  the  past  it  be  allowable 
to  predict  the  future,  let  it  be  from  past  improvements  that  we 
infer  future  ones. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  referring  to  the  duty 
which  one  generation  owes  to  another.  The  child  must  be 
**  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,''  but  he  cannot  train  him- 
self The  education,  at  least  its  rudiments,  must  be  given. 
Parents,  guardians,  or  legislators  must  provide  for  it.  The 
existing  generation  must  bestow  it  on  the  rising.  The  rank  the 
generation  to  come  afler  us  will  hold,  the  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion which  it  will  make,  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  education 
we  give  it.  How,  then,  does  our  duty  to  educate  all  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country  rise  in  importance !  How  do  almost  all 
other  considerations  dwindle  into  insignificance,  compared  with 
this !  Who  does  not  in  this  recognise  an  immense  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  him  ?  Who  would  shrink  from  it,  and 
not  do  his  duty  7 

For  ourselves  we  are  glad  that  the  duty  of  educating  one  gen- 
eration is  given  to  another.  It  prevents  us  from  feeling  that 
we  stand  alone.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  connects  us  with 
all  the  past  and  with  the  whole  future.  We  are  an  epitome  of 
the  vices  and  follies,  the  virtu(^s  and  intelligence  of  all  past  ages; 
and  our  action,  good  or  bad,  upon  the  generation  to  follow  us, 
will  be  felt  by  the  remotest  posterity.  We  occupy  a  command- 
ing position.  No  action  can  be  without  its  result.  No  word 
can  drop  idly  to  the  ground.  A  word,  little  heeded  when  spoken, 
may  kindle  up  a  virtuous  energy  in  some  bosom,  which  shall 
pass  from  that  to  another,  from  that  to  still  another,  till  there  be 
collected  a  moral  force  sufficient  to  shake  the  empire  of  evil  and 
then  to  create  an  entire  new  order  of  things.  Every  man  may, 
in  consequence  of  this  law  of  our  social  development,  be  contrib- 
uting something  to  the  knowledge  and  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  most  distant  generations.  No  one  is  too  low,  no  one  is  too 
obscure,  to  be  able  to  aid  forward  the  glorious  work  of  moral  and 
social  improvement.  No  matter  how  few  or  how  apparently 
isolated  from  the  world  may  be  the  friends  of  humanity,  their 
exertions  can  never  be  lost.  Their  most  private  acts  may  prove 
to  be  the  highest  public  benefits ;  their  most  secret  devotions 
may  be  nourishing  principles,  cherishing  a  force  of  character 
which  will  one  day  pass  from  them  to  some  beyond  their  circle, 
to  increase  in  power  and  activity  till  the  whole  world  feel  and 
own  their  influence. 
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This  18  the  grand  secret  of  all  homao  improvement,  the  ac- 
tion of  man  upon  man  and  of  generation  upon  generation. 
This  is  the  principle  by  which  Jesus  accomplishes  the  grand 
reibrm  he  commenced.  It  was  by  the  action  of  man  upon  man, 
of  generation  upon  generation,  that  the  germ  of  moral  and  social 
perfection  which  he  deposited  in  the  earth  was  to  be  nurtured 
into  life.  The  nation  in  which  he  appeared  has  passed  away. 
The  conquerors  of  his  countrymen  have  been  conquered,  and 
theii*  conquerors  in  their  turn  have  passed  under  the  yoke,  but 
that  germ  remains.  It  has  sprung  up,  received  fresh  beanty 
and  verdure  from  every  storm  which  has  passed  over  it,  and  it 
has  now  risen  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  nearly  half  the 
earth  ;  but  that  it  has  survived  the  revolutions  of  ages  and 
reached  its  present  growth  has  been  the  result  of  no  other  prin- 
ciple. Man  has  imparted  something  to  man,  and  one  individual 
has  kindled  up  the  soul  of  another.  One  generation  has  accu- 
mulated something  that  its  predecessor  had  not,  which  it  has 
imparted  to  its  successor  to  be  still  enlarged. 

Let  us  not  overlook  this  grand  principle  of  reform,  and  so 
long  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  thus  to  aid  in  setting  the  human 
race  forward  in  the  march  of  improvement  let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged. We  have  in  our  hands  the  lever  which  moves  the 
moral  world.  Let  us  learn  to  use  it  with  effect.  Let  us  feel 
the  sublime  power  with  which  jt  invests  every  individual  of  the 
human  family.  This  lever  is  education ;  and  when  we  see  the 
mighty  power  it  holds  what  importance  does  it  not  receive ! 
what  attention  does  it  not  demand  !  Let  all  our  thoughts  be 
turned  towards  the  means  of  making  it  thorough,  religious,  uni- 
versal, and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  are  called  to  do 
this  by  every  consideration  which  can  arrest  the  understanding 
or  touch  the  heart.  We  are  called  to  it  by  all  our  love  of  human 
happiness,  by  all  our  aversion  to  pain,  by  all  our  desire  to  share 
in  great  and  glorious  actions.  Whoever  we  are,  whatever  our 
party,  sect,  creed,  or  mode  of  worship,  here  is  a  field  broad 
enough  for  us  all,  and  in  which  we  may  all  labour  in  peace. 
Fathers  and  mothers  !  Religionists  and  politicians  !  Clergymen 
and  legislators  !  Patriots,  philanthropists,  and  reformers !  Here 
is  the  object  equal  to  your  gentlest  affections  and  to  your  loftiest 
ambition.  Lend  it  the  concentrated  powers  of  all  your  minds 
and  hearts,  of  your  whole  souls.     God  grant  ye  may ! 

O.  A.  Browns  ON. 
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Mctniy  Piety ^  tn  its  Principles.     By  Robert  PHiLtr,  of  Ma<> 

berly  Chapel.     New  York,  1833.     ISmo.  pp.  218. 

Mr.  Philip  is  an  Orthodox  minister  near  London.  He  is 
publishing  a  series  of  "  Guides  "  for  young  people.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  number.  A  preface  has  been  obtained  for  this  Amer- 
ican edition  from  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
some  time  since  excited  the  odium  of  the  Princeton  school  on 
account  of  his  heresy,  and  who  has  more  recently  been  known 
in  this  quarter  by  an  able  article  on  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  in  the 
New-Haven  Spectator.  He  assures  us  that  he  "  should  esteem  it 
highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  elevated  piety,  partic- 
ularly among  young  men,  if  this  book  should  receive  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation."  Why  this  opinion  should  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  this  gentleman  we  Could  not  divine  until  we  reached 
the  seventh  essay.  The  book  consists  of  eight  essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics  :  Manly  Estimates  of  both  Worlds ;  Manly  Es- 
timates of  True  Wisdom ;  Manly  Views  of  Salvation  ;  Manly 
Faith  in  Providence  ;  Manly  Honesty  in  Prayer ;  Manly  views 
of  Divine  Influence ;  Manly  Views  of  Religious  Mystery ;  Manly 
Views  of  Divine  Holiness.  In  all  these  there  is  nothing  very 
good  or  very  bad ;  no  great  originality  of  thought  or  illustration ; 
nothing  very  exciting  or  very  improving ;  but  much  that  is  very 
well,  quite  clever,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

But  the  seventh  essay  contains  a  direct  attack  upon  Unitari- 
anism.  It  is  wholly  devoted  to  this  subject.  By  a  very  sum- 
mary process  he  levels  our  system  with  the  dust ;  that  is,  in  his 
own  estimation.  Now  that  one  whole  chapter  of  this  small  vol- 
ume should  be  devoted  to  this  doctrine  fully  proves,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  this  heresy  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  a  laboured  review  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  in  Philadelphia  the  danger  of 
young  men's  being  led  astray  by  this  faith  exists  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  excite  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Orthodox  preach- 
ers to  aid  the  circulation  of  the  book  by  his  name  and  his  pen. 
All  this  is  well.  We  will  now  show  our  readers  how  skilfully 
this  champion  of  mystery  has  demolished  Unitarianism.  Take 
the  following  specimen  of  calm  reasoning,  from  the  introduction: 

*<  In  a  word,  a  religion  without  mystery  must  be  a  religion  without 
a  God  ;  for  the  moment  a  God  is  admitted,  mystery  begins,  and  can 
never  end.  Unitarianism  pretends,  indeed,  to  be  a  reli^on  without 
mysteries ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  its  votanes  that  any 
mystery  cleaves  to  that  system.  They  have  done  all  that  men  could 
do  to  rid  it  of  them ;  and  somewhat  more  than  even  the  devil  ever  ven- 
tured to  try ;  for  he  did  not  venture  to  question  the  inspiration  of  the 
texts  quoted  against  his  proposals  in  the  wilderness,  nor  to  evade  their 
fbice  by  analyzing  then*  figures.    Bat  still,  after  all  that  haa  been 
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dared  and  done  to  rid  Unitarianism  of  mystery,  even  the  onent^ 
of  its  God  leaves  him  incomnrthtnaiUe ;  and  what  more  can  Trini- 
tarianism  make  him  ?^  —  pp.  161  -2. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  this  last  question  that  our  author 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  a  Solomon.  We  are  told 
in  Scripture  that  God   is  one  person.     This  is  a  plain,  simple 

Proposition.  This  we  can  understand,  comprehend,  believe, 
lut  when  we  are  told  by  the  human  creed  that  God  exists  in 
three  distinct  persons,  that  each  one  is  God,  that  all  are  equal, 
that  all  are  inhnite  in  every  perfection,  and  still  that  there  are 
not  three  Gods,  but  only  one  God,  we  hear  a  contradictory  asser- 
tion ;  we  can  neither  understand,  comprehend,  nor  believe. 
Now  if  Mr.  Philip  had  desired  to  convince  us  that  it  is  manly 
to  believe  mysteries,  he  should  have  shown  us  how  we  can  be- 
lieve a  proposition  to  which  no  idea  can  be  attached.  Let  us  il- 
lustrate by  an  example.  I  solemnly  declare  in  your  presence  this 
sentence,  —  "JEr6o  di  corece  Icvarco  dtlecouJ^  I  assure  you 
that  this  contains  a  most  important  truth,  and  that  it  b  abso- 
lutely essential  to  your  salvation  to  believe  it.  You  reply"  that 
you  cannot  understand  it,  that  you  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Very  well.  I  repeat  the  sentence  and 
assure  you  that  it  contains  a  great  mystery.  Can  you  believe  it 
any  easier  for  its  l)eing  called  mysterious?  Surely  not.  We 
are  nowhere  required  to  believe  mysteries,  because  this  is  an 
utter  impossibility,  and  this  every  man  of  sense  ought  to  know. 
A  revelation  is  the  explanation  of  a  secret  or  mystery.  Our 
Saviour  came  to  give  us  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  mysteries  in  almost  everything,  but  we  do 
not  believe  them,  for  we  cannot;  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  to 
believe  without  ideas.  And  we  would  further  remark,  that  we 
do  not  receive  the  devil  as  our  exemplar  in  quoting  or  applying 
or  explaining  passages  of  holy  writ.  We  prefer  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles.  But  we  must  hasten  to  the  arguments. 
These  are  three  in  number. 

1 .  The  first  is  this :  In  heaven  songs  of  praise  are  addressed' 
to  God  and  the  Lamb.  He  then  infers  from  this  assertion 
that  Unitarianism  is  false  and  Trinitarianism  true.  How  this 
can  be  made  out  is  beyond  our  feeble  comprehension.  But  lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Philip:  "What,  therefore,  could  a  Unitarian  do 
there,  but  either  confess  that  he  had  never  believed  the  Bible, 
or  charge  all  heaven  with  idolatry  and  error  ?  This  would  be  in 
fact  his  only  alternative.  He  could  do  nothing  but  acknowledge 
himself  to  have  been  a  fool  on  earth,  or  impeach  the  whole  'gen- 
eral assembly '  of  saints  and  angels,  as  idolaters."  —  p.  167.  Now 
we  will  answer  this  reasoning  after  his  own  manner.  What  could 
a  Trinitarian  do  in  this  heaven  ?  Can  he  hear  one  tons  ascend- 
ing to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  the  eternal  Jehovah t    No; 
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not  a  single  hallelujah  of  this  description  can  be  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  celestial  regions  to  the  other ;  but  all  are  praising 
God  and  the  Lamb.  Who  is  this  God  ?  Is  it  not  the  God  and 
Father  of  Jesus  t  Is  it  not  the  infinite  Jehovah  ?  And  who  is 
this  Lamb?  The  equal  Sod  of  God,  one  of  the  three  [persons  in 
the  Trinity,  a  being  who  is  also  God  himself?  Look  to  the  book 
to  which  our  author  has  referred,  for  an  answer.  We  are  there 
told  that  this  Lamb  was  slain ;  that  he  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
bis  hhod :  that  he  overcame,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  highest 
honours,  by  having  a  seat  on  his  Father's  throne ;  and  much 
more  of  the  same  import.  And  not  a  single  instance  can  be 
found  in  which  he  is  represented  as  Deity,  or  one  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead ;  and  not  a  single  passage  can  be  quoted 
to  show  that  the  holy  spirit  was  ever  mentioned  in  this  heavenly 
worship.  This  argument  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  our 
author ;  for  it  proves  that  his  own  worship  on  earth  is  wholly 
onscriptural,  and  that  the  songs  recorded  in  Revelation  are 
strictly  Unitarian.  It  proves,  therefore,  on  his  own  ground  that 
cor  doctrine  is  infinite  truth. 

2.  His  second  argument  is  this :  ''The  mysterious  creed  is  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  which  has  ever  been  successful  or  sanc- 
tifying in  our  world."  —  p.  168.  This  assertion  ought  first  to  be 
proved  in  order  to  make  the  reasoning  good  for  anything.  But 
this  important  step  is  forgotten,  and  the  whole  proposition  neces- 
sarily falls  to  the  ground.  He  does,  indeed,  assert  this  for  fact  in 
re|>eated  instances;  and  he  declares  that  Trinitarianism  has 
been  the  religion  of  the  majority  for  many  centuries.  He  then 
infers  that  God  would  not  have  permitted  this  state  of  things 
unless  this  had  been  the  truth.  Now  this  argument  proves  a 
great  deal  too  much,  and  is  therefore  worse  than  nothing.  Take 
a  few  illustrations.  The  heathen  religion  has  always  been  em- 
braced by  a  majority  of  the  human  family.  Would  this  have 
been  suffered  unless  the  system  were  divine  truth  ?  Mohammed- 
anism numbers  more  than  Christianity.  Would  this  have  been 
permitted  unless  their  sentiments  were  correct?  The  Catholics 
are  the  largest  denomination  of  Christians.  Would  this  have 
been  allowed  unless  theirs  were  the  true  church  ?  Mr.  Philip's 
mode  of  reasoning  wholly  destroys  his  supposed  argument.  And 
this  is  too  frequently  the  method  adopted  by  our  Orthodox  breth- 
ren ;  they  appeal  to  the  majority  of  numbers  to  prove  the  truth 
of  their  system ;  while  the  majority  at  different  periods  of  the 
church  have  been  Unitarian  in  sentiment. 

3.  The*  third  argument  is  this :  "  The  manifest  inconsis- 
tency between  the  tenor  of  Scripture  and  the  tenor  of  Unitari- 
anism.  As  my  limits  impose  the  utmost  brevity,  I  must  have 
recourse  to  a  mode  of  illustration  which  will  give  multum  inpar^ 
vo"  —  p.  18L  Now  what  is  this  short  cut  ?  Why,  Mr.  Philip  sup- 
poses after  five  hundred  years  the  Unitarian  doctrine  to  have  be- 
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come  dominant,  and  then  that  some  minister  of  talents  and  influ- 
ence addresses  a  circular  to  the  Unitarian  churches.  He 
gives  us  a  copy  of  what  this  letter  ought  to  be.  He  has  taken  a 
levr  texts  of  Scripture  from  their  connexion  and  applied  them  to 
Jesus.  He  then  infers  that  no  Unitarian  could  use  the  words  of 
the  Bible  when  speaking  of  Christ,  and  consequently  the  system 
must  be  false.  Now  this  is  the  most  unfortunate  argument  of 
the  whole.  It  is  at  once  annihilated  by  facts.  Trinitarianism 
has  been  kept  alive  only  by  the  constant  use  of  human  creeds. 
One  of  the  great  men  in  England  would  not  circulate  the  Bible 
without  the  creed,  because  all  the  common  people  would  become 
Unitarians  if  they  read  nothing  but  the  Scriptures.  Whole 
societies  of  Methodists  and  large  numbers  of  the  Baptists  of  that 
country  embraced  Unitarianism  just  so  soon  as  they  renounced 
allegiance  to  human  creeds.  In  this  country  the  Christian  sect 
have  established  more  than  a  thousand  churches  within  thirty 
years,  and  all  are  Unitarian.  How  has  this  been  done  ?  Sim- 
ply by  giving  up  human  creeds,  and  taking  the  Bible  as  the  only 
standard  of  Divine  truth.  This  always  has  been  the  result  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  ;  and  this  always  will  be  the  result 
BO  long  as  our  Bible  reads  as  it  now  stands.  Our  creed  is  the 
Bible,  and  we  can  express  our  peculiar  sentiments  in  the  very 
language  of  inspiration.  TWw  our  mysterious  belfevers  cannot, 
or  else  they  would  not  swear  their  theological  professors  and 
bind  down  their  church-members  to  a  human  formulary  of  faith. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Philip^s  pretended  arguments  are 
refuted. 

B.  Whitman. 


lite  Christian  Knowledge  Society* s   Tracts. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  is,  we  believe,  the  richest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Its  income  for  the  year 
1832  amounted  to  more  than  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  its  object  is  to 
circulate  cheap  publications  on  Christian  doctrine,  mqfals,  and 
piety,  and  with  a  particular  view  to  the  conversion  of  Dissenters 
and  the  defence  of  the  Establishment.  In  some  late  numbers 
of  the  Christian  Observer  (the  organ  of  the  evangelical  party 
of  the  Church  of  England),  there  have  been  some  severe  ani- 
madversions on  the  character  of  many  of  the  tracts  •  which  the 
Society  has  thought  it  proper  to  issue.  The  Observer  talks  of 
<<  the  theology  patronised  by  the  Society,''  and  tells  us  that  many 
of  its  publications  contain  doctrines  which  are  decidedly  heretical, 
and  that  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  among  a  portion  of  its 
members  on  that  account.      It  seems  that  the  theok>gy  which  is 
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the  subject  of  these  strictures  does  not  recognise  the  doctrines  of 
original  depra?ity  an-l  of  *<  faith  alone,"  and  has  distinctly  a»- 
serted  that  a  holy  life  is  necessary  to  a  participation  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  atonement.  It  has  also  advanced  some  notions 
on  the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory  at  alj.  We  have  none  of  the  Society's  publications, 
and  of  course  cannot  judge  how  far  the  strictures  are  true. 
Some  of  those  which  are  pronounced  heretical  are  written  by 
distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Establisliment,  and  we  hope  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  signs  of  the  times.  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  susceptible  of  such  differ- 
ent interpretations,  and  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  learn  the  views 
of  the  great  body  of  those  who  subscribe  to  them,  that  we  are 
glad  to  see  anything  which  looks  like  a  definite  expression  of 
opinion  firom  such  respectable  authorities  as  the  writers  of  many 
of  these  tracts.  We  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the  publications 
of  the  Society  are  an  organ  of  the  Church,  but  we  judge  that 
they  must  necessarily  take  their  tone  from  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments. J.  Q.  Day. 


Works  in  Press. 

A  neat  duodecimo  volume  of  sermons  has  been  selected  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Goodwin,  of  Sandwich, 
and  a  memoir  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Goodwin  of  Concord. 
The  work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  some  time  this  month.  Those 
who  have  heard  this  able  divine  preach  will  need  no  recommen- 
dation of  ours.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings we  can  most  cordially  recommend  the  forthcoming  volume. 


It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Liberal  Christian- 
ity to  learn  that  a  large  octavo  volume  of  sermons  by  the  late 
Dr.  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  from  the 
gifled  pen  of  Rev.  Prof  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the 
public.  As  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  work  are  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  his  only  child  and  son,  we 
trust  the  number  of  subscribers  for  the  work  will  be  large. 

Messrs.  Manson,  Emerson,  and  Grant,  of  Cambridge,  are  print- 
ing a  duodecimo  edition  of  King  James's  Bible.  The  text  will 
be  divided  into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense,  and  the  poet- 
ical parts  will  be  arranged  metrically.  The  duties  of  editorship 
devolve  mainly  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coit,  of  the  Episcopal  church  ; 
and  mentioning  his  name,  we  furnish  a  guarantee  for  the  fidel- 
ity and  accuracy  of  the  edition.  We  hope  the  work  will  be  lib- 
erally patronized,  since  we  believe,  from  the  specimens  we  have 
seen,  it  will  be  a  very  great  improvement  upon  former  editions. 
We  learn  that  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  has  passed  a 
vote  in  approbation  of  the  enterprise. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


INTIDEI*  MISSIONARIES. 

It  is  probablv  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Robert  Taylor  and 
Richard  CarUsle  have  taken  the  name  of  *^  Infidel  MissionarieSy'*  and 
for  some  years  have  been  very  industriously  disseminating  their  de- 
moralizing notions  throughout  England.  They  have  been  prosecuted 
and  punished  for  their  indecencies  and  blasphemies,  and  this  inexpe- 
dient measure  of  some  overzealous  Christians  has  given  them  a  noto- 
riety and  an  influence  with  certain  classes  which  they  conld  not 
otherwise  have  secured.  Several  of  their  low,  vile,  scandalous  works 
have  been  republished  by  the  infidels  in  our  own  country,  and  are 
obtaining  a  somewhat  extensive  circulation  among  the  uneducated 
and  unprincipled,  on  whom  they  may  produce  tiie  most  injurious  con- 
seouences.  I  requested,  some  months  since,  a  distinguished  gentleman 
in  England  to  furnish  me  the  means  of  estimating  their  true  character, 
acquirements,  influence,  and  success.  From  the  answer  to  my  letter 
I  present  the  following  extract,  intending  hereafter  to  give  some  fur- 
ther notice  of  these  notorious  individuals. 

'^  Of  the  character  of  Taylor  and  Carlisle  I  will,  if  I  can,  enable  you  to 

i'udgc  by  the  docuraents  1  send.  The  first,  however,  I  consider  little 
tetter  than  a  madman,  and  the  second  little  better  than  a  villain.  If  left 
unpersecuted  they  would  both  by  this  time  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
extinct.  As  it  is,  they  have  neither  learning  nor  character  to  influence 
any  but  the  morally  and  physically  lowest.  For  a  long  time  their  infla- 
ence  has  been  on  the  decrease.  Unbelievers  of  good  character  and  easy 
circumstances  shun  contact  with  them  as  with  degradation.  Among  the 
morally  low  of  the  working  classes  they  have  an  influence,  and  I  am  told 
that  in  a  political  respect  Carlisle's  influence  has  been  extending.  He 
has  certainly  been  over  the  country  on  a  mission  of  devilism  —  it  is  said, 
organizing  the  means  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  civil  power,  but  1  think 
he  has  more  sense  than  to  commit  himself  in  any  such  plan.  Carlisle  was 
originally  a  tinker.  Taylor  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  ha«  more 
learning  than  sense.  Both  are  had  men.  Carlisle  is  a  filthy  sensualist. 
He  is  now  living  in  what  he  calls,  and  recommends,  *  a  moral  marriage,' 
that  is,  in  adultery.  They  and  their  followers  are  wholljr  lost  in  de- 
lusion, deceit,  and  for  the  most  part  open  sin." 


LETTER  FROM  BUFFALO,  NEW  TORK. 

^'  Buffalo  is  a  place  which  contains  persons  of  almost  every  variety  of 
opinion,  from  the  most  exclusive  bigot  down  to  the  confirmed  skeptic. 
1  he  predominant  sect  in  tiiis  city  is  the  Presbyterian.  They  have  two 
meeung-houses,  one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  belonging  to  that  de- 
nomination in  the  state.  During  the  past  winter  Burchardismf  as  it  is 
here  called  in  common  parlance,  has  filled  the  city  with  religious  wildfire. 
Burchard,  the  author  of  the  confusion,  is  well  known  here  as  the  most 
prominent  revivalist  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Although  he  boasted  of 
having  made  seven  hundred  converts,  includmg  two  hundred  children, 
as  the  fruits  of  his  eight  weeks'  labour  in  Bufi*alo,  yet  it  is  said,  that,  after 
leaving  here,  he  represented  the  inhabitants  as  the  most  incorrigible  of  all 
sinners.  An  indiflcrcnce  on  the  subject  of  religion  is  already,  I  believe, 
apprehended,  if  it  is  not  now  felt,  in  the  very  congregations  in  which  his 
enorts  prodaoed  the  tremendous  effervescence.  This  any  reflectiDg 
person  might  naturally  have  supposed  would  Ibllow  as  the  fivits  of  loeb 
extravagance  and  folly.  * 
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*'  Besides  a  Gatbolle,  a  Calvinistic  Baptist,  and  a  Methodist  Congrega- 
tion, about  which  I  haye  not  particularly  inquired,  there  is,  in  this  city,  a 
Unitarian  and  also  a  Restorationist  society.  The  Unitarians,  as  you  already 
know,  own  a  neat  and  handsome  house  of  worship,  which  was  completed 
last  fall,  and  dedicated  bv  Mr.  Pierpont  of  Boston.  This  society,  tnough 
not  large,  is  composed  of  members  truly  zealous  and  liberal,  as  well  as 
hichly  respectable  and  intelligent.  An  English  gentleman,  of  good 
talents  and  education,  the  Rev.^.  S.  Brown,  has  been  administering  to 
this  society  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  He  has,  however,  dissolved 
his  connexion  with  this  people  and  le(\  here  this  week  for  the  South, 
whither  his  fkmily  had  repaired  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Brown's 
flocietv  seem  strongly  and  ardently  attached  to  him.  They,  of  course, 
parted  with  him  reluctantly.  The  community  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
nigh  commendation.  It  was  related  to  me  that  an  individual  was  heard 
to  say,  a  few  days  since,  "  Mr  Brown  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  man  "  ;  to 
which  another  readily  assented,  adding,  **  But  his  principles  "  —  meaning 
his  Unitarian  sentiments  —  '^  every  body  knows  are  very  bad!"  The 
Unitarians  in  this  place  are  opposed  strongly  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Inhabitants,  but  among  themselves  they  are  perfectly  united.  They  are 
hoping  and  expectinc,  at  no  distant  period,  a  clergyman  from  the  East,  to 
supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Brown. 

"The  Restorationist  society  in  this  city  have  likewise  a  very  convenient 
and  elegant  house  of  worship ;  but  have  not  yet  a  settled  pastor.  It  is 
stated  here  that  considerable  difference  of  sentiment  exists  in  this  society ; 
that  several  who  have  connected  themselves  with  it  are  believers  in  mod- 
em  Univefsalism,  and  object  to  the  settlement  of  a  Restorationist  minister. 
It  is  a  ipatter  of  course  that  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restoration,  and  such  as  confine  all  the  effects  of  sin  to  this  mortal  life, 
when  united  in  society-relationship,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  agree  in 
a  cler^man  who  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  all.  This  fact,  if  nothing  else, 
is,  I  think,  producine  a  conviction  on  the  public  mind  that  a  real  and 
essential  dinerence  does  exist  between  the  opinions  of  these  two  classes 
of  believers.  Many  members  of  the  Restorationist  society,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  are  highly  respectable  for  intelligence  and  moral  worth." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  the  following  extract  of  a  private 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing. 


**  It  is  yet  the  day  of  sitaall  things  with  us,  and  there  are  strons  prejudi- 


their 
attack 

whiclTwas  made  upon  us  by  Mr.  Burchard,  tlie  revivalist  clergyman.  I 
thallenged  him  to  meet  me  and  discuss  the  subject,  and  having  received 
DO  reply,  I  delivered  a  few  lectures  in  answer  to  his  charges  and  (I  was 
about  to  say)  arguments,  which  were  attended  by  large  audiences ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  I  succeeded  in  exciting  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
our  opinions  and  an  increased  determination  on  the  part  of  the  most  re- 
ipectable  portion  of  the  community  to  frown  upon  any  further  attempt  to 
oppress  and  defraud  us.  The  last  remark  will  scarcely  be  intelligible 
imtil  I  have  informed  you  that  the  chief  object  of  the  revivalist  party  in 
ing  Mr.  Burchard  here  was  understood  to  be  'to  crush  the  VnUari- 


bangi 


EXTRACTS  OF  UITTERS  FROM  A  MORMONITE. 

A  ffentleman  in  this  iimnediate  vicinity  early  became  affected  withr 
the  Mormon  delusion.  His  rank  in  life,  his  respectability,  his  educa- 
tioDy  hm  talents,  iuB  Ciuistian  character,  were  equal  to  those  of  the 


nmjontf  of  the  Oitibodoz  clmrcli  to  whick  be  bdonfcd.  He  icmoved 
hai  hoalj  to  the  West  and  ioined  the  detoded  moltitiide  of  ftiMlica 
vho  were  coUectmg  from  all  parti  of  die  coontrj.  We  faere  bees 
hwomed  witb  the  penml  of  two  loaf  ktten  which  be  wrote  last 
aiitninn  to  faia  a^ed  fioher,  and  are  peimitted  to  take  such  eztradB  aa 
nmj  ioterest  our  readers.  We  preaoit  the  foflowing  apecimenii^ 
behering  they  will  ebow  very  deady  the  effects  of  eirar  ajid  ftaati- 

CMIL 

^  Imdtfemiemity  MiMmm  L  Aicfiitr,  1833. 
"  Dear  Fathek, 

''The  village  of  Independence  stands  on  the  sooth  bank  of  Ifiasoari 
HTer ;  it  contains  thirty  nooses.  One  half  a  mile  to  the  west  there  u  a 
beautiful  cultivated  spot  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv  acres.  Notwithstandii^ 
the  dark  cloud  which  appears  to  hang  over  our  heads  at  this  time,  mi  this 
spot  of  land  will  shortly  be  built  the  temple,  and  the  city  of  the  New  Je- 
rosalem,  into  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  will  descend  in  a  cloud  firom 
heaven  with  power  and  great  gjory.  We  have  a  plan  given  by  revelatioa 
of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  temple  is  to  be  like  Solomon's,  onlj 
&r  more  splendid.  Many  of  our  dear  brethren,  who  have  been  driven 
from  this  land  by  our  enemies,  will  shortly  return  in  the  Lord's  doe  time, 
and  help  to  accompliith  this  great  and  glorious  work.  I  have  soflicieDt 
authority  for  saying  this,  for  tne  Lord  hath  spoken  iL 

"The  inhabitants  of  Jackson  count\-  are  mostiv  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  They  are  generally  an  indolent  and  illiteratepeo- 
ple.  They  have  been  very  friendly  to  us  till  within  six  months.  They 
are  mostly  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  count}*  is  ruled  by  ahoot 
twenty-five  rich  and  designing  men  from  the  Southern  States,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  trafficking  amongst  the  Indians.  The  leaders  of  this 
IxMly  arc  aimut  half  a  dozen  of  those  who  receive  pay  from  ^verament 
and  your  niiiisionary  society.  Yea,  there  was  Mr.  M.,  the  Baptist  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  who  was  the  leader  of  a  mob  of  thirty-two  who  fell 
upon  us  in  November,  and  swarc  in  their  wrath  that  they  would  slay  us, 
ii  we  were  not  off  in  twenty-lour  hours.  So  the  Lord  suffers  the  lofty- 
minded  hypocrite  to  show  out  the  evil  of  his  heart,  that  his  condemna- 
tion may  tie  just.  These  great  men  all  had  a  hand  in  pulling  down  our 
printing-office.  Great  was  the  waste  of  property.  Thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  were  trodden  under  feet.  Houses  were  destroyed.  Through  the 
mercy  of  God  we  all  have  abundance  to  uilMiisi  on  yet.  The  price  of  wheat 
is  fifty  cents,  corn  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  perlHisbeli  beef  and  pork 
two  and  a  half  (o  three  dollars  per  hundred. 

^'  You  wished  to  know  how  we  spend  the  Sabbath.  We  mean  to  spend 
it  as  the  Lord  has  commanded  us  oy  revolati<)n.  We  are  strictly  forbid- 
den to  do  any  other  work  on  the  Lord's  day  but  to  prepare  our  food,  and 
to  asMornhle  ourselves  together  to  worship  the  Lord.  We  commence  our 
serviro  with  prayer.  Then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member,  both  old  and 
young,  to  arise,  one  at  a  time,  and  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  to 
confess  our  sins,  if  we  have  committed  any  the  past  week,  to  one  another 
and  before  the  Lord,  This  is  frequently  done  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
then  interpreted  by  one  who  may  have  the  spirit  for  this  work.  Hers 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  to  search  out  all  iniquity ',  for  many  of  as 
have  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  and  spoke  in  another  tongue  |hat  which, 
when  interpreted,  would  prove  to  be  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  sinful 
deeds  that  wo  should  not  confess  in  our  own  tongues.  Many  a  one  has 
risen  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  confessed  the  truth  of  the  interpretatioa. 
Furthermore,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  we  on  every 
Sabbath  commemorate  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour^ 
by  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  yea,  pure  wine,  the  clear  jtdee  of 
thu  grape.     Our  branch  made  one  barrel  this  fall. 

**  We  ha?e  had  maiiy  trying  loeiiei  to  pait  through  tiaoa  we  acinrad  bam 
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one  year  ago.  Tbe  Lord  spake  by  revelation  that  he  was  not  well  pleased 
with  his  children  in  Zion.  and  Uiat  we  all  had  ^reat  need  of  repentance, 
]>ointing  oat  our  createst  sins,  which  were,  breaking  the  law  of  the  celes- 
tial kingdom,  and  not  reading  the  book  of  Mormon.  Again  we  received 
the  word  of  tbe  Lord  in  June  by  revelation  through  the  prophet  in  Kirt- 
laud,  that  we  bad  much  iniquity  amongst  us,  that  he  would  not  have  his 
holy  land  polluted,  and  that  there  was  a  scourge  and  a  judgment  await- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Zion.  Accordingly  our  chastisements  were  very 
severe.  Many  were  cut  off  from  the  church  from  that  time.  For' sev- 
eral weeks  we  received  great  blessings  from  tlie  Lord.  The  most  of  the 
church  that  stood  received  the  gifl  of  tongues,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  Lemanites  as  well  as  in  those  of  Uic  isles  of  the  sea  and  the  na- 
tions of  Ur.  It  was  given  to  some  in  each  branch  of  the  church  to  in- 
terpret all  that  was  spoken ;  and  also  it  was  given  to  many  of  us  to  proph- 
esy of  things  shortly  to  take  place.  James  lived  with  me  last  summer; 
he  bids  fair  to  make  a  holy  child ;  be  can  speak  in  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  different  tongues.'* 


letter  from  berkshire  c0u9tt, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  "  The  Unitarian  "  and  am 
much  pleased  with  them.  A  work  of  this  kind  was  greatly  needed, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  effect  great  good.  What  we  want  in  such  a  work  is 
a  manifestation  of  strong,  practical  good  sense ;  a  thorough  sifting  of  all 
religious  extravagance  and  intolerance  ;  an  honest,  straight-forward  pur- 
suit of  truth ;  a  vigorous  crusade  against  tbe  system  of  imposition  by 
which  modem  revivals  are  ''got  up,"  carried  forward,  and  consummatea. 
We  wish  to  be  taught  that  religion  is  not,  like  our  Sunday  vestments, 
to  be  merely  put  on  upon  certain  occasions,  and  then  put  off  again ;  but 
that  it  should  be  worn  through  the  whole  week  and  at  all  times;  that 
its  manifestations  should  bo  seen  in  our  sobriety,  our  temperance,  our  hon- 
esty, our  charity,  our  industry,  and  in  the  cheerful  performance  of  all  our 
duties,  as  men,  and  citizens.  Is  it  unsafe  to  teach  that  social  serv'ice  is 
religious  service  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  modem  revival  system  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  difficulty  ,  for  how  few  persons,  after  joining  themselves  to  Orthodox 
churches,  feel  an  inclination  to  pursue  any  inquiry  which  may  tend  to 
weaken  their  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  their  church  !  I  think,  however,  we 
havo  much  to  hope  from  the  dissensions  going  on  between  the  two  Ortho- 
dox parties.  They  exhibit  conclusive  evidence  of  the  purifying  and  holy 
tendency  of  the  exclusively  evangelical  creeds.  The  excessive  tenderness 
and  delicacy  exhibited  towards  each  other  finds  its  counterpart  only  in 
the  gentle  buffetings  which  both  unite  in  bestowing  on  the  contemptible 
Unitarians.  In  Berkshire  we  have  no  Unitarian  societies  ;  but  in  many  Or- 
thodox societies  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  know  there  are  many  per- 
sons of  respectability  and  intelligence  who  avow  themselves  Unitarians, 
and  many  others  who  are  ready  to  accept  almost  any  system  in  preference 
to  the  present.  What  can  they  do  ?  Shall  they  break  loose  from  the  mass, 
and  voluntarily  set  themselves  apart  for  martyrdom  ?  The  revivals  have 
come  along  periodically  and  swept  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
fKends  into  the  church.  It  matters  not  how  unexceptionable  the  charac- 
ter of  these  men  may  be,  they  are  prayed  for  as  ''  impenitent,"  **  ungodly," 
**  workers  of  iniquity,"  "  opposers  of  Grod  and  religion."  It  is  true  tnat 
■amefl  are  not  often  called  in  public,  but  descriptions  are  given  which 
point  tbe  offenders  out  so  clearly  that  the  congregation,  great  and  small, 
■re  at  no  great  loss.  The  old  clergymen  in  genenl,  much  to  their  credit, 
are  raising  a  fb^ble  opposition  to  the  new  measures,  but  they  find  zealous 
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advocates  of  thoae  meararaa  among  tbe  ftnitiral  and  fiery  spirits  of  their 
own  churches  at  times,  and  the  young  dergy  of  the  New-Haven  school 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  advocates  of  the  system. 

Young  females  and  children  compose  a  majority  of  the  subjects  or  vic- 
Hms  of  Uie  revivals  in  this  neighbourhood.  Young  females,  from  an  excess 
of  zeal,  have  frequently  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  soli* 
cited  interviews  with  the  other  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  their  con> 
version.  As  the  father  of  a  somewhat  numerous  family  I  dread  the  prev- 
alence of  all  such  extravagance  and  fanaticism  as  will  nave  a  tendency  to 
produce  in  my  daughters  a  disregard  to  the  delicate  proprieties  of  life,  as 
well  as  that  over  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  which  unhinges  the 
mind  and  prepaies  them  to  become  inmates  of  the  insane  hospitak,  as 
many  hundreds  have  been. 


THEOLOGICAL   DISCUSSION   IH  BOSTOH. 

Bottom,  April  4,  1834. 

Mt  Dear  Sir. 

Your  favour  of  tne  1st  inst.  was  duly  and  gratefully  received.  Yon  re- 
quest me  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  recent  discussion  in  this  city  between 
Messrs.  A.  Ballon  and  D.  D.  Smith,  upon  the  subject  of  future  retribution. 
This  I  freely  and  cheerfully  give  ;  the  more  so,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
parties  has  been  freely  expressed,  in  which  I  perceive  botn  claim  the 
nonour  of  a  victory.  This  1  did  not  expect;  for  I  supposed  that  the  mani- 
fest and  positive  success  of  Mr.  Ballou,  in  sustaining  tne  affirmative  of  the 
question,  would  not  be  contested  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of  Ultra-Uni- 
versalism  ;  especially  as  Mr.  &*mith  tailed  to  show  that  the  proof-texts  of  Mr. 
Ballou  might  nut  and  did  not  mean  what  he  asserted  and  proved  they  did. 
It  is  true,  Mr.  Smith  boldly  asserted  that  the  texts  had  no  reference  to  a 
future  state  ;  but  in  applying  them  to  the  present  state  of  existence  he  was 
under  the  necessity  or  giving  explanations,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
not  very  rational. 

I  present  one  example.  Mr.  Ballou  adduced  the  following  text  in  sup- 
port of  future  retribution,  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8.  '^  For  I  am,  mow  rtaiy 
to  be  ^ered,*'  4&c.  In  reply,  Mr.  Smith  contended  that  the  passage  had 
no  re^rence  to  a  future  state,  but  to  this  only.  Paul  had  been  a  &thfal 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  now  about  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  leave  a 
name  by  which,  in  all  future  ages  of  the  church,  he  would  be  crowned,  as 
a  faithful  apostle  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  Crown  of  Fame!!! 
Therefore  the  passage  did  not  prove  that  men  would  be  rewarded  in  tbe 
next  life  for  the  deeds  done  in  this.     Mr.  Ballou  contended  that  there 


a  crown  laid  up  for  Paul.  "  and  not  for  him  only,  but  for  all  who  loved  the 
Lord's  appearing',"  —  that  "the  Lord,  the  nshteous  judge"  —  not  the 
church  on  earth  —  would  "  give  it  at  that  day.' 

I  consider  the   above  expositions  fair  specimens  of  those  given  by  the 

gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  give  Mr.  Smith  great  cremt  for 
is  ingenuity  in  the  management  of  his  cause,  but  must  say  his  expositions 
of  the  Scriptures  sometimes  astonished  me ;  e.  g.  Paul's  crotm  of  fame, — 
the  resurrection  of  the  just, —  the  second  death,  —  the  last  days,  —  the  end 
of  the  world.  A  cause  that  requires  such  expositions  of  the  word  of  God 
to  sustain  it,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  can  never  be  the  caase  of  truth. 

I  therefore  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Ballou.    He  used  no  man^gs- 
ment  or  sophistry,  his  expositions  were  clear  and  rational,  and  it  appealed      y 
to  me  they  were  *'  mighty  in  pulling  down  the  stronc  holds,"  and  in  giving      1 
the  cause  of  truth  a  alor|ous  triumph.   A  report  of  toe  debate  is  to  be  pub- 
lished soon,  to  which  I  appeal  for  the  correctness  of  my  opioioD. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

JosBUA  V.  Hn»e. 
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S(ymt  of  the  Obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  Search  for 

Truth. 

The  first  obstacle  we  shall  consider  is  a  fear  of  inquiry, 
and  it  is  one  which  always  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
among  the  strongest  of  the  strong  holds  of  error.  There  is 
an  opinion  abroad  that  men  may  inquire  too  far  for  their  own 
safety ;  that  there  are  some  things  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  look  into;  and  that  our  peace  of  mind  and 
general  well-being  require  us,  sometimes,  to  forbear  all  exam- 
ination, and  remain  contented  with  notions  that  have  always 
been  in  our  mind  without  our  well  knowing  by  what  process 
they  came  there.  So  far  even  have  these  apprehensions 
a^cted  some  minds,  as  to  have  induced  the  belief  that  guilt 
may  be  contracted  by  wandering  out  of  the  circle  of  time- 
honored  opinions  and  pushing  into  a  new  and  untrodden 
field  of  mquiry.  And  when  we  see  a  man  who  has  shaken 
off  the  binding  influence  of  this  fear,  we  are  too  often  apt  to 
look  on  him  as  we  do  on  the  reckless  youth  who  has  volun- 
tarily left  the  peace  and  security  of  the  paternal  roof,  to  be 
tossed  about  by  the  storm  and  bustle  of  the  world. 

This  obstacle,  therefore,  must  be  entirely  overcome  ;  for  it 

is  preposterous  to  expect  to  obtain  the  truth  while  we  are 

afirud  of  inquiring  for  it.     All  the  truth  now  abroad  in  the 

worid  is  the  result  of  fi^e  inquiry,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 

suppose  that  all  yet  to  appear  will  be  obtained  by  the  same 

^  process.     Fearless  inquiry  may  terminate  in  error,  but  timid 

f'  '  and  cautious  efibrts  will  never  be  rewarded  with  truth.  There 

is  no  danger  in  the  most  unlimited  investigation ;  we  cannot 

.trespass  on  forbidden  groimd ;  there  are  no  secrets  in  the 

rami  or  natural  world  into  wbkh  we  may  fear  to  penetrate. 
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So  long  as  a  person  b  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bdog 
impartial  and  diligent,  and  places  t  proper. estimate  oo  hs 
own  powers,  there  is  no  limit  beyond  which  he  may  fear  to 
carry  his  researches.  Gruilt  in  this  matter  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  however  errcmeous  may  be  the  ccHicluaons  or  disas- 
trous the  consequences  to  which  we  have  been  conducted, 
yet  if  we  were  actuated  by  a  sincere,  honest,  and  conscientiotts 
desire  to  find  the  truth,  we  are  absolved  fiom  blame.  We 
have  only  used  those  fkculties  which  (jod  has  given  us  far 
high  and  noble  purposes,  and  we  may  be  anxious  lest  we  have 
unknowingly  adopted  an  error,  but  there  can  be  no  upfaraid- 
ings  of  conscience  to  disturb  our  peace.  Let  it,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  guilt  may  be  contracted  by  a  blind  perse- 
verance in  our  present  opinions.  If  they  be  wrong  and  we 
neglect  the  means  of  seeing  and  correcting  the  error,  then  are 
we  to  blame  for  the  non-performance  of  one  of  the  highest 
duties  our  Maker  has  imposed  on  a  responsible  being. 

A  very  common  objection  to  fi^e  inquinr,  and  one  which 
is  urged  with  irresistible  force  on  timid  minds,  is,  that  it  tends 
to  unsettle  our  opinions  and  leave  us  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
ajid  doubt.  But  surely,  if  our  opinions  are  wrong,  the  sooner 
they  are  unsettled  the  better ;  and  if  right,  then  inquiry,  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  their  foundations  and  bearings, 
will  strengthen  our  belief  and  increase  our  regard  for  them. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  when  a  person  is  prevented  iiom  ex- 
amining the  grounds  of  his  opinions  for  this  reason,  there 
exists  in  his  mind  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they  are  unsound 
and  incapable  of  bearing  a  severe  and  thorough  scrutiny. 

There  is  a  prejudice  too  against  doubt,  the  absurdity  of 
which  is  equalled  only  by  its  injurious  consequences,  and  b 
altogether  unworthy  of  an  independent  mind.  So  &r  as 
moral  culpability  is  involved,  doubt,  certainly,  is  no  more 
objectionable  than  positive  belief,  and  indeed  not  so  much  so 
sometimes,  if  we  can  ever  mcur  blame  for  our  honest  opin- 
ions. Nobody  objects  to  doubting  on  subjects  of  trivial 
moment ;  why,  then,  should,  it  be  blameworthy  in  matters  of 
essential  importance,  when  belief  or  disbelief  may  be  followed 
by  conseauences  involving  our  happiness  to  an  indefinite 
extent  ?  When  one  has  examined  a  subject  of  vital  interest, 
and  found  the  considerations  for  and  against  to  be  equal, 
as  far  as  he  can  see,  what,  under  such  circumstances,  can  be 
more  worthy  a  rational  mind  than  a  state  of  doubt  ?  Not 
only  would  it  be  perfectly  right,  but  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  not  to  doubt  would  be  a  flagrant  vio- 
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iadon  of  duty,  and  render  us  culpable  to  tbe  full  extent  of  the 
importance  oi  the  suligect  under  discussion. 

Another  bad  efiect  of  this  fear  of  inquiry  is,  that  it  not 
only  shackles  our  own  minds,  but  leads  us  to  look  with  dis- 
trust and  even  unfriendliness  on  those  who  have  more  fortu* 
nately  emancipated  themselves  from  its  chilling  influence. 
Even  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  at  first  suspected  of  a  false 
tendency,  and  a  general  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  it  for 
the  purpose  of  puttmg  it  down,  and  its  author  was  stigmatized 
as  an  atheist,  —  the  man  who  declared  that  he  would  ^^  rather 
believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  Mind." 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  truth  is  the 
influence  of  the  will  and  afiections ;  and  none  is  more 
common  than  this,  for  few  can  so  far  obtain  the  mastery  of 
themselves  as  to  be  totally  unbiassed  in  their  inquiries  by 
prepossessions  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  in  the  most 
fearless  and  indefatigable  minds  there  may  exist  a  lurking 
desire  to  find  certain  notions  true  or  false,  which  will  have 
an  influence  on  the  result  of  their  investigations,  however 
unconscious  they  may  be  of  having  received  any  unfavorable 
bias.  It  needs  no  laboured  argument,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
when  a  man  proceeds  to  examine  a  particular  subject  with 
his  feelings  strongly  enlisted  for  or  against  it,  he  will  be  as 
likely  to  come  out  wrong  as  right.  It  is  with  opinions  as 
with  friends  in  whom  an  accidental  circumstance  discloses  to 
our  astonishment  defects  which  to  everybody  else,  who  has 
been  unblinded  by  partiality  and  favour,  have  always  been  as 
plun  as  noonday.  There  is,  besides,  a  pride,  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  our  own  attsdnments,  that  prevents  us  from 
arriving  at  the  truth,  when  such  a  result  would  require  the 
abandonment  of  some  long-cherished  and  favorite  opinion ; 
toone  especially,  if  this  opinion  be  one  of  common  belief  and 
bigfa  estimation.  When  Harvey  announced  his  discovery  of 
tbe  circulation  of  the  blood  every  voice  was  against  him,  and 
the  patient  philosopher  was  stigmatized  by  his  contemporaries 
as  t  visionary  or  an  impostor.  To  admit  the  reality  of  this 
diaoovery  would  have  demanded  an  entire  revolution  in  their 
opinioDS  and  a  confession  of  past  ignorance,  which  pride 
loadly  cried  out  against  and  forbade.  Our  rejection  oi  new 
Acts  or  doctrines  is,  generally,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
that  deficiency  of  proof  that  is  complained  of,  as  of  an  invete-* 
rate  aversion  to  acknowledge,  as  we  practically  should  by 
i(|0|itiiig  them,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  always  in  an  error. 
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In  some  people  this  presents  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
reception  of  truth ;  and  the  more  you  endeavour  to  coni^noe 
them,  the  more  disinclined  will  they  be  to  think  that  the 
opinions  they  have  held  so  long,  and  ibr  whieh  they  have 
contended  so  strenuously,  are  totally  and  evidently  fi^. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  can  free  our  minds  from  all  partiality  and 
passion,  the  only  effect  of  inquiry  will  be  to  embitter  preju- 
dices and  stren^hen  errors,  while  it  leaves  behind  the  flat- 
tering; unction  that  we  have  souo[ht  for  and  obtained  the  truth. 
The  next  class  of  obstacles  that  we  shall  consider  con»sts 
in  the  Idols  of  the  Cave,  as  Bacon  quaintly  terms  them,,  or 
those  prejudices  that  are  peculiar  to  every  individual  and  seem 
to  form  a  portion  of  his  very  character.  ^^  In  addition  to  the 
general  waywardness  of  human  nature,  every  man  has  his  own 
peculiar  den  or  cavern,  which  breaks  and  corrupts  the  light 
of  nature."  It  is  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  same 
scenes,  the  same  arguments,  and  the  same  facts,  make  very 
different  impressions  on  different  people  ;  and  thus,  knowing 
that  every  man  has  a  way  of  his  own  both  of  thinking  and 
acting,  we  can  generally  teU  with  considerable  certainty  how 
sucli  or  such  a  person  will  be  affected  when  certain  &cts  or 
doctrines  are  addressed  to  his  attention.  This  shows  that 
people  adopt  their  ideas,  not  so  much  for  the  truth  that  is  in 
them,  as  because  they  harmonize  with  other  ideas  which  they 
have  imbibed  and  love  to  cherish.  Men  may  manifest  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  pursue  it  impartially 
too  in  most  cases,  while  on  some  subjects  a  darling  prejudice 
forever  blinds  them  to  conviction  and  shuts  out  the  l%ht  of 
nature  from  their  understandings.  These  prejudices  prove 
more  injurious  to  the  individual  than  any  others,  or  all  others 
put  together ;  for  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  of  which 
worldly  men  boast  so  much,  as  the  grand  secret  of  success  in 
life,  is  generally  nothing  more  than  an  acquaintance  with 
these  prejudices  in  their  various  shapes  and  fashions.  It  is 
upon  the  management  of  these  that  men  rely  for  their 
success  in  the  game  of  life ;  and  tlie  ingenuous  youth,  who 
from  his  infancy  may  have  listened  only  to  the  lessons  d 
honour,  purity,  and  elevated  principle,  at  last  pushes  his  litde 
bark  into  the  stream  before  him,  with  the  parting  counsel 
ringing  in  his  ears,  '<  Attack  no  favourite  notions,  flatter  men's 

|)rejudice$,  sacrifice  your  own  to  others'  opinions."     Thus  it 
lappens  that  honest  men  are  too  frequently  proscribed,  while 
knaves  pass  for  your  only  good  and  true. 

The  Idds  of  the  Cave  are*  as  numerous  ais  the  individuals 
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of  the  race,  but  we  can  here  particularize  only  a  few.  The 
great  failing  with  scnne  people  is  a  quickness  of  temper  which 
can  be  ea^y  roused  by  an  expression  of  opinions  different 
from  their  own,  and  kindled  into  a  blaze  by  a  zealous  defence 
of  them.  Such  must  necessarily  make  slow  advances  in  knowl- 
edge ;  for  as  the  acqiusition  of  every  new  truth  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  triumph  over  old  errors,  coolness  and  patience 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  great  contest  of  opinion  that  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  Lose  your  temper  and  you  become 
an  early  victim  to  the  enemy.  To  be  offended  and  angry, 
because  a  man  chooses  to  entertain  and  defend  a  belief  con- 
trary to  our  own,  begets  a  habit  of  considering  all  our  opin- 
ions as  settled  beyond  dispute,  and  produces  a  spirit  of  self- 
confidence  and  arrogance  utterly  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
truth.  A  discredit  too  is  thrown  upon  our  own  cause,  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  what  such  a  man  wants  in 
argtmient  and  feet  he  makes  up  in  passion  and  fury.  It  is 
allowable  to  have  the  feelings  interested  and  even  the  whole 
man  moved,  but  the  mild  light  of  true,  healthy  excitement  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  blaze  of  passion. 

Again,  some  people  are  afflicted  with  a  mean  and  suspicious 
spirit,  that  leads  them  to  sit  in  judgment  on  motives  and 
causes,  when  they  have  no  business  with  anjrthing  more  than 
what  falls  within  the  cognizance  of  their  senses.  Instead  of 
judging  things  according  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  they  must 
first  look  at  the  source  whence  they  came,  they  must  pry 
into  motives  and  designs,  and  will  be  guided  in  their  con- 
clusions according  to  the  belief  they  form  relative  to  these 
pobts.  The  same  doctrines,  the  same  arguments,  and  the 
same  fiu^ts,  which  would  be  cheerfully  received  from  one  man, 
are  beheld  with  distrust  and  derision,  when  coming  from 
another.  The  evil  of  this  spirit  is  that  it  draws  off  the  at- 
tention fiom  things  themselves,  which  alone  are  worthy  of 
notice,  to  fix  it  on  persons,  who  may  have  only  an  accidental 
or  onimportant  connexion  with  them.  Bentham  very  happily 
treats  ot  this  dispositicm,  and  his  remarks  are  full  of  pith  and 
fixce.     **  In  bringing  forward  or  supportmg  the  measure  in 

nkn,  the  person  in  question  entertains  a  bad  design ; 
fcfe  the  measure  is  bad :  —he  is  a  person  of  a  bad 
cfaancter ;  therefore  the  measure  is  bad : — he  is  actuated  by 
a  bad  motive ;  therefore  the  measure  is  bad:-— he  has  fidlen 
into  incoosisteiicies ;  on  a  former  occasion  he  either  opposed 
h,  or  made  some  observation  not  recondleaUe  with  some 
obaenratioo  which  he  has  advanced  oo  the  present  occasion ; 

88» 
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therefore  the  measure  is  bad :  —  he  is  on  a  iboUng  of  intimacy 
with  this  or  that  person  who  is  a  man  of  dangerous  principle 
and  designs,  or  has  been  seen  more  or  less  frequently  in  bis 
company,  or  has  professed  or  is  suspected  of  entertaining 
some  opinion  which  the  other  has  professed  or  been  suspected 
of  entertaining ;  therefore  the  measure  is  bad :  —  he  bears  a 
a  name  that  at  a  former  period  was  borne  by  a  set  of  men, 
now  no  more,  by  whom  bad  principles  were  entertained  or 
bad  things  done  ;  therefore  the  measure  b  bad In  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  a  man  suffers 
these  instruments  of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  he 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  over  him  a  sort  of  power,  the 
thought  of  which  ought  to  cover  him  with  shame.  Allow  this 
argument  the  effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put  it  mto  the 
power  of  any  man  to  draw  you  at  pleasure  from  the  support 
of  every  measure,  which  in  your  own  eyes  is  good,  to  force 
you  to  give  your  support  to  any  and  every  measure  which  in 
your  own  eyes  is  bad.  Is  it  good  ?  —  the  bad  man  embraces 
It,  and,  by  the  supposition,  you  reject  it.  Is  it  bad  ? — he 
vituperates  it,  and  that  suffices  for  dnving  you  into  its  embrace. 
You  split  upon  the  rocks,  because  he  has  avoided  them; 
you  miss  the  harbour,  because  he  has  steered  into  it."* 

The  next  class  of  obstacles  to  which  we  solicit  attention 
are  what  Bacon  calls  Idob  of  the  Market-Placey  or  those 
prejudices  arising  from  mere  words  and  terms  in  our  common 
intercourse  with  mankind.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  much 
of  the  error  that  is  in  the  world,  and  much  of  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  truth  is  denied  admission  into  the  mind, 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  mere  words  and 
phrases.  Few  prejudices  are  so  strong  as'  these ;  they 
form  opinions,  regulate  conduct,  and  establish  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  society.  Does  anyone  wish  to  be  told 
that  there  is  a  power  in  words  and  names  independent  of 
their  etymological  meaning,  derived  from  tlie  countless  as- 
sociations that  gather  around  them  from  persons,  things, 
places,  scenes,  and  opinions  ?  The  strongest  arguments  a 
well-trained  intellect  can  muster,  and  the  most  str&ing  illus- 
trations that  ingenuity  can  devise,  will  ofien  fail  of  efiecting 
an  object  which  the  skilfiil  use  of  a  single  word  might  «tsily 
have  accomplished.  Examples  of  the  influenoe  of  wovds 
may  be  seen  in  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  such  terms 


*  Thtt  Book  of  Fallacies :  from  Unfinished  Papers  of  Jqiennr  Ben- 
them.— pp.  199-33.  . 
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as  divine  right  j  legitimacy  y  democracy  ^  aristocracy  y- heresy  ^ 
orthodoxy^  etc.,  which  have  overturned  the  itistitutions  of 
ages,  and  &ttened  the  earth  with  blood.  Did  the  good 
people  know  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  Not  they.  Let 
a  word  be  well  defined  and  well  understood,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  dispute ;  it  becomes  like  one  of  your 
hamiless,  useful,  necessary  people  who  go  tlurough  the  world 
peaceably  and  quietly  without  jostling. 

If  words  are  thus  powerfld,  if  they  have  been  made  substi- 
tutes for  reason  and  experience  and  common  sense,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  those  phrases  that  pass  current  in  the  world, 
utterly  devoid  of  meaning  in  themselves,  but  nevertheless 
endowed  with  irresistible  authority  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago, 
a  &natical  hermit  had  but  to  run  fix)m  city  to  city  and  cry 
out.  It  is  Ood^s  mil,  to  draw  out  all  Europe  in  battle-array 
against  people  as  good  as  themselves,  and  desolate  the  land 
with  famine  and  slaughter.  The  disastrous  influence  of 
words  and  phrases  on  the  cause  of  science  is  visible  on 
every  page  of  its  history.  The  common  language  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  hue  and  cry 
that  was  raised  against  the  Copemican  theory.  An  old 
axiom  in  the  schools,  and  one  with  which  many  a  precious 
piece  of  sophistry  was  clenched,  with  what  justice  may  be 
imagined,  was.  Vis  uniia  fortior, —  United  strength  is 
stronger.  Now  this  phrase  undoubtedly  contains  an  obvious 
truth  when  properly  applied,  yet  who  would  imagine  that 
any  mind  could  be  so  perverted  as  to  bring  it  forth,  in  all 
soberness  and  sincerity,  as  a  triumphant  argument  against  the 
utility  of  spectacles?  And  yet  such  was  really  the  case. 
Soon  after  spectacles  and  other  optical  instruments  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  a  sturdy  Aristotelian  set  out  to  prove 
that  they  were  all  deceitful  and  fallacious.  For,  says  he, 
take  two  pair  of  spectacles  and  use  them  at  the  ssupfie  time, 
and  you  will  not  see  so  well  as  with  one  singly  ;  therefore, 
allowing  the  proposition  to  be  true  that  united  strength  is 
stronger,  men  must  be  deceived  in  thinking  that  one  pair 
enables  them  to  see  any  better  than  the  naked  eye.  That 
is,  people  were  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  phrase.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection,  to  ask  why  with  two 
pens  we  cannot  write  better  than  with  one. 

Every  day's  observation  must  convince  us,  how  much 
stronger  and  wider  is  the  influence  exerted  over  men's  opin- 
ions and  conduct  by  words  and  phrases,  than  that  of  consid- 
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era^oDS  addressed  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
Where  is  the  logic,  or  the  philosophy,  or  the  common  sense, 
that  has  demolished  half  so  many  doctrines  as  many  a  dolt 
has  by  a  well-timed  use  of  such  terms  as  visionartfj  speeukh 
five,  chimericaly  theoretical,  etc.  ?  These  are  the  epithets 
which  are  hailed  with  delight,  and  repeated  triumphantly,  by 
weak,  ignorant,  and  bigoted  men,  when  any  proposition  is 
presented  to  their  attention  too  large  for  their  capacities  to 
embrace,  and  too  wide  and  benevolent  in  its  operations  to  be 
relished  by  their  mean  and  narrow  dispositions.  To  fix  upon 
it  a  contemptuous  epithet  like  these  settles  its  character  with 
the  multitude,  rids  us  of  its  troublesome  claims,  and  obtaiq? 
for  us  the  senseless  praise  of  sagacity,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge. Does  a  neighbour  unfold  to  you  some  noble  scheme 
of  utility  and  enterprise,  and  enforce  his  claims  for  your  as- 
sistance too  strongly  to  be  resisted ;  does  he  enjoin  upon  you 
a  course  of  conduct  brilliant  and  honourable  m  itself,  but  in 
opposition  to  your  feeble  resolutions  and  sluggish  temper ;  you 
perhaps  proceed  forthwith,  carefully  and  fairly,  though  un- 
successfiilly  no  doubt,  to  lay  open  the  defects  oi  his  plans  and 
expose  the  fallacy  of  his  reasonings.  O  man,  how  unhack- 
nied  art  thou  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  how  little  hast 
thou  profited  by  the  example  of  those  whom  men  call  shrewd 
and  wise  !  You  had  only  to  utter  that  phrase  of  magic  po- 
tency, "  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  and  another  to  practise,"  or, 
"  I  am  for  practice,  you  for  theory,"  to  silence  the  most  for- 
midable battery  of  arguments,  and  establish  your  own  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  strong  judgment. 

Such  are  soma  of  the  obstacles  that  debar  the  understanding 
fiom  the  reception  of  truth ;  and,  in  view  of  the  formidable  array 
which  they  present,  a  doubt  may  well  be  pardoned  of  its 
final  and  perfect  triumph  over  the  dominion  of  error.  But 
believing,  as  we  are  amply  warranted  by  the  consciousness  of 
man's  noble  destinies,  that  there  is  a  congeniality  and  corres- 
pondence between  the  nature  of  truth  and  that  of  the  human 
mind,  which  neither  time  nor  condition  can  destroy,  though 
it  may  conceal,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  despair  (NT 
despond  as  to  the  result.  Recollections  of  its  brilliant  and 
agnal  triumphs  will  confirm  and  brighten  the  glorious  hope, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  dominion  of  error,  notwith- 
standing the  countless  prejudices  of  man's  own  mind,  the 
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Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  present  communication  I  propose  to  treat  of  the 
obligation  and  importance  of  scriptural  inquiry  with  refer- 
ence to  ccmtroverted  doctrines. 

1.  I  am  met  at  the  outset  by  the  objection,  that  peo- 
ple almost  destitute  of  theological  knowledge  have  fre- 
quently exhibited  the  purest  virtue  and  the  most  ardent 
piety,  have  diligently  done  and  submissively  bortie  God's 
will,  have  died  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  are  now, 
doubtless,  inheriting  the  promises.  True,  indeed.  If  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  has  its  subjects,  thousands  of  such  Chris- 
tians are  among  them.  But  was  it  their  ignorance  which 
saved  them?  You  will  say.  It  was  their  faith.  But  their 
feith  in  what  ?  Not,  surely,  in  what  they  were  ignorant  of, 
but  in  what  they  knew.  They  obeyed  Christ,  because  they 
knew  that  he  was  their  Saviour,  not  because  they  had  no 
distinct  conception  of  his  nature.  They  humbled  themselves 
in  penitence,  because  they  knew  that  they  were  sinners,  not 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin. 
They  trusted  in  God  in  bereavement,  anguish,  and  death, 
because  they  knew  that  he  was  the  God  of  their  lives  and 
would  be  their  portion  for  ever,  —  not  because  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  define  his  essence,  the  mode  of  his  existence, 
and  the  plan  of  his  moral  government.  And  if  it  was  their 
knowledge,  not  their  ignorance,  which  made  them  holy  and 
entitled  them  to  the  hope  of  heaven,  a  greater  degree  of 
religious  knowledge  might  have  made  them  better  men. 
Had  they  possessed  it,  they  might  have  exhibited  a  brighter 
example  not  only  of  the  passive  but  of  the  active  virtues. 
They  might  have  recommended  their  religion  not  only  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  but  by  the  wisdom  and  winning  el- 
oquence of  their  instructions.  They  might  have  diffused 
through  a  whole  community  that  holy  light  which  illumined 
the  path  of  duty  to  a  few  of  their  humble  associates.  And, 
as  in  that  firmament  where  the  righteous  shall  shine  for  ever 
and  ever  one  star  differeth  fix)m  another  star  in  glory,  their 
spirits  fireed  firom  earth  might  have  been  arrayed  in  purer  lustre 
there. 

Again,  what  is  the  gospel  standard  of  attainments  ?  Consult 
the  parable  of  the  talents.  He  is  welcomed  to  the  joy  of  his 
Lora  who  has  feithfiilly  used  the  means  of  improvement  en** 
trusted  to  him,  be  they  great  or  small.  That  poverty-stricken, 
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widowed  mother,  who  spares  a  moment  from  her  diuly  to3  to 
glean  a  few  words  of  comfort  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  who 
can  then  look  up  from  the  children  of  her  love  to  the  abode 
of  her  penury  and  say  in  the  sincerity  of  faith,  ^^  Father  ot 
the  fatherless  and  Judge  of  the  widow,  not  my  will  but  tluoe 
be  done,"  —  she,  I  say,  has  improved  her  talent,  and  etemi^ 
will  reveal  to  her  those  treasures  which  were  here  sealed  by 
the  hand  of  Providence.  But  can  you,  who  find  leisure  m 
every  other  research,  can  you  to  whom  the  hours  of  recrealkm 
and  of  social  mirth  regularly  return,  — can  you  hope  to  do  in 
the  unseen  world  the  work  which  Providence  assigned  you 
here  ?  That  humble,  ignorant  Christian,  who  has  simply  drawn 
from  the  gospel  the  two  great  commands  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  and  who  keeps  his  heart  and  regulates  his 
life  by  them,  has  improved  his  talent,  and  light  from  the 
Almighty's  throne  will  dispel  the  shades  which  enveloped  hb 
earth-bound  spirit  and  guide  to  the  recesses  of  eternal  truth. 
But  can  you  whose  minds  are  formed  for  the  investigati<m  of 
truth,  enriched  with  human  knowledge,  conversant  with  the  se- 
cret springs  of  nature's  mechanism  and  with  their  own  far  more 
mysterious  operations,  can  you  expect  that  God  will  extend  to 
your  soul  the  promises  of  that  revelation  the  study  of  which 
you  treat  as  unworthy  a  refined  intellect  ?  Reason  and  Scripture 
forbid  the  hope.  Judge  of  the  consequences  of  the  misimprove- 
ment  of  your  many  talents  from  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
who  wrapped  his  one  in  a  napkin  :  ^^Cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth." 

2.  But  it  has  been  farther  objected,  that  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  theological  knowledge 
cherishes  the  spirit  of  controversy  and  is  unfiivourable  to  char- 
ity. Let  us  try  this  objection  by  the  evidence  of  fiict.  Who 
are  our  most  obtrusive  and  virulent  controversialists  ?  They 
are  men  proverbially  ignorant,  who  have  never  studied  the 
Scriptures  without  a  sectarian  gloss,  who  have  searched  them 
only  for  proof-texts  to  confirm  their  prejudices,  who  have 
formally  renounced  the  guidance  of  reason,  who,  rejecting  the 
simple  name  of  Christ,  have  denoted  the  origin  and  ground  of 
their  faith  by  adopting  that  of  a  Paul  or  an  ApoUos,  an  Atban- 
asius  or  a  Socinus,  a  Calvin  or  an  Arminius. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  true  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  who  have  laboured  to  make  Chnst's  chuich 
on  earth  one  fiunilv  as  are  the  saints  in  heaven  ?  They  have 
always  been  fiuthnil  and  mdependent  students  of  the  sacred 
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volume.  They  have  learned  bom  its  own  spirit  to  distingcgsb 
between  the  fundamental  and  the  non-essential,  the  specula- 
tive and  the  practical,  the  certain  and  the  doubtiiil.  Thev 
have  learned  mm  it  a  lesson  which  the  hot-headed  saint  mil- 
itant has  never  learned,  that  there  are  in  Crod's  word  many 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  on  which  Christians  may  inno- 
cently and  conscientiously  differ.  And  they  have  learned,  too, 
to  thank  Grod  that  by  the  obscurity  of  some  portions  of  his  rev- 
elation he  has  left  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  ennobling  vir- 
tue of  charily.  The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought 
with  them  nom  their  mother-church  the  exclusive,  uncom- 
promising spirit  of  popery ;  but  Melancthon,  the  most  emi- 
nent biblical  scholar  among  them,  loved  all  Christians  as  breth- 
ren, and  withheld  even  from  the  hated  church  of  Rome  the 
titles  of  scorn  and  derision  which  were  heaped  upon  it  by  his 
fellows.  And  the  history  of  his  age  is  that  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  Among  ignorant  zealots,  that  intolerant,  persecuting 
spirit,  which  was  the  curse  of  Popery,  still  subsists  ;  and  skill 
in  the  Scriptures,  definite  ideas  on  controverted  points,  and  the 
most  cbmprehensive  charity  still  go  hand  in  hand.  Would 
you,  then,  cultivate  charity  ?  learn  by  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  how  wide  is  the  field,  how  reasonable  are  the 
grounds  of  difference  as  to  their  interpretation. 

3.  But  many,  who  love  to  use  the  Bible  as  their  guide  in 
practice,  will  object  to  its  critical  study  with  reference  to  those 
doctrines  which  are  the  subjects  of  theological  controversy,  that 
wise  and  faithful  inquirers  have  reached  such  opposite  results 
as  to  render  hopeless  the  effort  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  If  there 
are  any  such  among  my  readers,  I  would  say  to  them,  You 
adroit  that  the  subjects  of  theological  controversy,  though  not 
essential,  are  important,  that  truth  is  preferable  to  error,  that 
the  truth  on  these  points,  if  it  can  be  had,  is  worth  having. 
But  how  will  you  attempt  to  obtain  it  ?  By  precedent  or  ap- 
peal to  the  Scriptures  ?  If  by  the  former,  every  ecclesiastical 
history,  every  martyrology,  every  table  of  religious  statistics  will 
give  you  new  views  of  the  truth,  and  you  can  never,  without 
becoming  blind  to  the  past  and  present,  have  a  faith  which 
you  can  call  your  own.  But  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
you  may  form  definite  and  permanent  opinions. 

But  perhaps  you  still  say,.  We  would  gladly  embrace  the 
truth  were  we  sure  of  finding  it ;  but  we  would  rather  form 
no  opinions  on  these  points  than  form  errcmeous  ones.  To  this 
I  would  answer,  that  the  possession  of  definite  opini(»is  on  con- 
troverted points  is  of  great  practical  importance.   To  employ 
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• 
a  single  example  by  way  of  illustration,  to  which  I  might  add 
many  others  did  time  permit.  We  all  admit  the  duty  of  love 
to  God.  Now  what  is  our  chief  reason  for  loving  God  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  manifested  his  love  to  us.  And  what  is  the  most 
signal  manifestation  of  his  love  ?  The  work  of  human  re- 
demption. And  how  has  he  done  this  work  ?  Says  one,  By  en- 
dowing every  man  with  the  means  of  becoming  virtuous  and 
holy,  and  setting  before  him  in  the  gospel  the  highest  motives 
to  become  so.  Says  another.  By  attributing  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  on  Calvary  efficacy  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  pol- 
lution of  millions  of  depraved  and  impotent  beings  and  to 
crown  them  all  with  eternal  joy.  And  in  the  former,  reflec- 
tion on  the  vast  multiplicity  of  God's  spiritual  fevours,  and  in 
the  latter,  a  sense  of  the  overwhelming  immensity  of  mercy 
displayed  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  may  excite  the  most  ardent 
gratitude  and  love.  But  where  is  he  who  has  no  definite  no- 
tions on  this  subject  ?  Without  any  idea  of  what  he  owes  to  God 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  without  knowing  what  he  is  grateiiil 
for,  must  not  his  gratitude  be  languid,  his  love  cold  ?  Similar 
considerations  with  respect  to  other  controverted  points  might 
convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  entertaining  definite  ideas  upon 
them,  even  if  you  cannot  arrive  at  the  truth ;  and  these  definite 
ideas  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  faithful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. ' 

And  such  a  study  every  man,  who  has  leisure  and  capacity 
for  it,  owes  to  that  God  under  the  inspiration  of  whose  spirit 
they  were  written ;  and  he  who  wilfully  neglects  it  insults 
the  Giver  in  undervaluing  the  precious  gift.  I  grant  that  you 
might  love  God  without  knowing  whether  he  be  a  threefold 
or  an  undivided  essence,  and  it  were  better  that  you  should 
never  know  than  anathematize  those  who  difier  fit)m  you ;  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  do  love  him,  unless  you  use  the 
means  which  he  has  given  you  of  learning  what  he  is.  I  grant 
that  you  might  forsake  sin  without  knowing  whether  it  had 
its  origin  in  inward  depravity  or  external  temptation,  and  it 
were  better  you  should  never  know  than  pronounce  those 
sinners  who  paint  human  nature  a  few  shades  lighter  or  darker 
than  you  do;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  felt  the 
heinousness  of  sin,  unless  you  have  thought  to  inquire  what 
led  you  to  commit  it.  I  grant  that  you  might  obtmn  salvation 
through  Christ  without  knowing  whether  he  suffered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sinners  or  simply  as  the  friend  of  sinners,  and  it  were 
better  you  should  never  know  than  drive  from  the  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness  those  who  cannot  approach  it 
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with  your  own  creed  upon  their  lips ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  ^ncerely  desire  to  partake  of  the  Christian  salva* 
tton,  unless  you  feel  sc^itous  to  know  in  what  way  the  blood 
of  Christ  cleanseth  from  sin.  Would  you,  then,  show  your 
gratitude  to  Grod  and  your  interest  in  his  truth,  use  his  word  not 
only  as  the  guide  of  your  practk^e,  but  as  the  rule  of  your  faith. 
If  what  I  have  said  should  prompt  anyone  to  the  duty  of 
scriptural  investigation  or  aid  him  in  perfonning  it,  my  labour 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  There  are  circumstances  in  the 
present  age  and  in  our  own  country  whk^h  render  it  pe- 
culiarly the  duty  of  every  intelligent  Christian.  At  this  time 
and  in  this  community,  no  one  can  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion without  lending  his  personal  influence  to  some  particular 
system  of  doctrines,  to  truth  or  error ;  and  he,  who,  having 
time  and  ability  so  to  do,  neglects  to  make  an  independent 
cIuMce,  is  guilty  of  ungrateful  indiflference  to  the  cause  of  trutli, 
of  that  truth  to  bear  witness  of  which  the  Son  of  God  assumed 
our  nature,  shared  our  infirmities,  and  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
wicked.  Christian,  is  he  your  Master,  and  do  you  love  your 
Master?  Prize  truth  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  sent  him.  Earnestly  and  devoutly  seek  it,  and  may  the 
God  of  truth  be  your  guide. 

A.  P.  Peabodt. 


A  Vision  of  Daniel, 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  with  me  to  pursue  study  in  my 
deeping  hours,  and  to  dream  in  the  night  on  the  subject  which 
had  occupied  my  attention  the  preceding  day.  Not  long  since 
I  meditated  and  wrote  during  the  day  on  the  various  sects  into 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  have  become  divided,  and  on 
some  of  the  extraordinary  opinions  which  have  passed  for  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  ^pel.  After  this  day's  labour  I  had 
a  remarkable  vision.  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a  new  sect  of 
Christians  rise  up  and  make  considerable  progress  under  a 
leader  by  the  name  of  Theophilus.  He  had  two  essential 
doctrines  by  which  his  sect  was  to  be  distinguished :  — 

^'  I.   That  God  is  of  such  a  nature  that  with  him  there 
is  no  forgiveness  for  the  penitent  sinner. 
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**  II.  That  God  devised  a  plan  of  vicarious  punisbment  and 
vicarious  obedience,  as  a  substitute  for  forgiveness  ;  and  that  on 
this  vicarious  plan  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  saved, 
without  any  expense  of  pardoning  mercy." 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  sect  had  spread  in  the  country 
some  cried  one  thing  and  some  another.  The  doctrine  of  no 
forgiveness  for  the  penitent  was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror ;  but  when  it  was  understood  that  Theophilus  was  a  firm 
believer  in  that  doctrine  which  supposes  the  atonement  to  have 
consisted  in  vicarious  punishment,  and  that  he  believed  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  be  saved  solely  on  the  ground  of  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  there  might  be 
something  very  good  in  tlie  new  sect.  At  a  convention  of 
Orthodox  ministers  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
Theophilus  and  obtain  from  him  an  explanation  of  his  views* 
Peter,  James,  and  John  were  the  committee.  They  soon 
Visited  Theophilus  and  he  received  them  kindly.  On  being 
t]uestioned  by  Peter,  th^  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  to 
his  peculiar  doctrines,  he  frankly  repeated  the  above  articles, 
and  handed  a  copy  of  them  to  Peter.  After  reading  the 
articles^  Peter  proposed  that  he  s^d  his  brethren  should 
consult  together  prior  to  making  any  remarks.  Theophilus 
assented  to  the  prbposal  and  left  the  room.  In  about  an  hour 
Theophilus  was  informed  that  the  committee  were  ready  to 
see  him.  He  soon  came  in,  and  Peter  addressed  him  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

"  We  have  examined  your  articles,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
treat  you  with  frankness  and  candour.  We  are  happy  in  finding 
that  you  are  a  believer  in  the  great  doctrine  of  vicarious  punisb- 
ment and  vicarious  obedience.  But  we  never  had  regarded 
these  as  a  substitute  for  forgiveness  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  are  in  an  error  in  supposing  that  ^  God  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  with  him  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  the  penitent.'  But 
instead  of  stating  our  objections  at  this  time,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  ask  of  you  the  favour  to  furnish  us,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  with  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  you 
suppose  the  doctrine  may  be  supported.  This  we  think  will 
be  treating  you  more  respectfully  than  for  us  to  object  to  your 
doctrine  without  being  informed  of  the  ground  on  wfai6h  it  is 
supposed  to  rest."  Theophilus  thanked  them  for  their  can- 
dour, and  assured  them  of  his  readiness  to  comply  with  their 
request.  The  parties  then  took  each  other  by  the  band^  and 
separated  with  much  ^gppearance  of  mutual  kindnessk 
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I  may  here  remark  that  Theophilus  appeared  to  be  a 
fluent  speaker  and  a  ready  writer.  The  committee  had  been 
gone  but  a  little  time  when  he  took  his  pen  and  sketched  the 
following  letter :  — 

"  June  1,  1834. 
"My  worthy  Friends, 

"  Not  knowing  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  I  have  taken  my 
pen  to  comply  with  your  request.  As  you  readily  admit  the 
great  doctrine  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  saved  solely  on 
the  ground  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them,  or  on 
the  ground  of  vicarious  obedience  and  punishment,  I  shall 
frankly  avow  that  it  was  on  the  principles  of  this  doctrine  that 
I  formed  the  other,  *  that  such  is  the  nature  of  God  that  with 
him  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  the  penitent.'  In  support  of  the 
opinion  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  particulars : 

"  1 .  The  law  and  government  of  God  proceed  from  his  own 
unchangeable  nature.     This  you  will  not  deny. 

"  2.  The  word  forgivenesi,  as  used  in  Scripture  and  at 
the  present  day,  has  relation  to  some  pecuniary  debt,  or  to 
some  penalty  for  a  mcx^l  offence  or  crime.  When  a  benevo- 
lent creditor  cancels  the  debt  due  to  him  from  a  poor  man^ 
without  any  payment,  we  say  he  forgave  the  w^hole  debt ;  and 
so  saith  the  Scripture.  But  had  a  surety  or  a  friend  of  the  poor 
man  paid  the  debt,  we  should  not  say  that  the  creditor  forgave 
it,  though  on  receiving  payment  he  gave  up  the  bond.  The 
surety  may  now  forgive  the  debt,  if  he  is  disposed  so  to  do ; 
but  it  is  too  late  for  the  original  creditor  to  do  it ;  he  has  been 
paid ;  the  debt  is  no  longer  due  to  him. 

"  When  forgiveness  has  respect  to  a  penalty  for  a  moral 
ofience,  it  implies  a  remission  of  that  penalty,  not  the  execution 
of  it.  Forgiveness  of  a  penalty  precludes  punishment,  and 
punishment  precludes  forgiveness.  When  a  felon  is  con- 
demned by  tlie  laws  of  this  state  to  be  hanged,  the  power  of 
pardon  is  with  the  governor  and  council.  If  pardon  is  granted, 
the  felon  is  not  hanged,  but  set  at  liberty.  If  the  laws  of  the 
state  allowed  of  vicarious  punishment,  and  a  substitute  should 
be  executed  histead  of  the  felon,  the  felon  would  of  course  be 
set  at  liberty ;  but  he  would  not  be  pardoned,  because  the 
penalty  of  the  law  was  inflicted  on  the  substitute. 

"  3.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
exist  under  the  divine  government,  is  built  on  this  hypothesis-— 
that  every  violation  of  the  divine  law  must  be  punished,  the 
threatened  penalty  must  be  invariably  inflicted,  either  on  the 
finner  or  on  his  substitute.     You  believe  that  no  repentancd 
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of  the  nnner,  however  sincere,  and  however  perfect  his  refor- 
mation, can  render  it  just  or  proper  in  God  to  remit  the  penalty 
of  xht  law  against  him,  —  except  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
been  inflicted  on  his  substitute.  Are  you  not,  then,  aware  that 
you  implicitly  accede  to  my  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness with  God  for  the  penitent  ?  If  there  had  been  forgiveness 
with  God  for  the  penitent,  what  possible  need  could  there  have 
been  for  a  vicarious  punishment  on  their  account?  None,  surely. 
Nothing  but  the  want  of  forgiveness  with  God  could  have 
rendered  such  a  punishment  necessary.  Besides,  if  Christ  act- 
ually sufiered  for  all  the  penitent  the  penalty  due  for  their  of- 
fences, or  an  equivalent,  so  that  the  full  demands  of  justice  were 
satisfied,  what  remains  to  be  forgiven  ?  Nothing.  It  seems 
to  me  absurd  to  talk  of  forgiving  an  oftence  after  the  penalty 
has  been  inflicted. 

"  4.  You  believe,  as  fully  as  I  do,  that  the  obedience  or 
^  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's  jus- 
tification.' If,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Messiah  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  every  penitent  sinner,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that 
his  righteousness  is  the  only  ground  of  their  justification  and 
acceptance  with  God,  what  further  proof  can  you  need  of  the 
fact,  that  with  God  is  no  forgiveness  for  the  penitent  ?  And 
is  it  not  clear  that  vicarious  obedience  and  punishment  are 
strictly  a  substitute  for  pardoning  mercy  ?  The  penitent  may 
indeed  forever  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  that  they  have 
been  saved  firom  punishment,  not  by  forgiving  love,  but  on  the 
ground  that  their  punishment  was  suffered  by  a  substitute. 
They  may  also  acknowledge  that  great  favours  have  been  be- 
stowed on  them,  not  by  forgiving  mercy,  or  on  the  ground 
of  their  gospel-obedience,  but  as  an  expression  of  God's  love 
to  his  Son  in  obeying  as  their  substitute. 

^^  You  will  probably  say  that  many  passages  of  Scripture  at 
least  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God.  I  once 
thought  that  these  afforded  ground  for  a  powerful  objection 
against  the  doctrine  of  no  forgiveness.  On  reflection,  however, 
I  soon  perceived  that  those  passages  had  the  same  formidable 
bearing  against  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  considered  as  a 
vicarious  punishment,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  no  forgiveness 
with  God,  —  and  that  I  must  relinquish  the  Orthodox  view  of 
the  atonement,  or  find  some  way  of  explaining  those  passages, 
which  seem  to  ascribe  forgiveness  to  God,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment.  Which  of 
the  two  I  preferred  you  may  perhaps  judge  firom  your  own 
regard  to  that  essential  doctrine.    K  you  wish  to  baow  hov 
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the  objection  may  be  answered,  you  may  look  at  the  following 
particulars :  — 

'M .  It  is  admitted  that  many  passages  of  Scripture  seem  ta 
imply  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God  ;  so  there  are  passa-> 
ges  which  seem  to  imply  that  Grod  repents,  that  he  has  eyes 
and  ears,  hands  and  feet.  But  learned  men  find  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  such  passages  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  So  in  a  figurative  sense  there  may  be  forgiveness 
with  God,  as  he  exempts  the  penitent  from  punishment  on  the 
ground  that  Christ  endured  it  in  then*  stead  or  as  their  sub- 
stitute. 

^'  2.  I  find  that  much  of  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  on  the 
forgivbg  love  of  God  was  written  before  the  vicarious  pun- 
ishment was  suffered,  and  probably  by  men  who  had  very 
imperfect  knowledge  respecting  the  sufferings  which  Christ 
was  to  endure,  or  the  purpose  for  which  he  would  suffer. 

'^  3.  I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who  were  witnesses  of  the  crucifixion,  did  not  clearly 
understand  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  vicarious  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  likely  to  speak 
of  the  forgiveness  of  God  in  a  literal  sense,  as  did  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  That  the  apostles  did  not  understand  Christ's 
suffering  as  a  vicarious  punishment  seems  to  me  very  evident 
firom  the  fact  that  in  their  sermons  they  never  spoke  of  those 
sufferings  as  a  punishment  which  he  endured  on  account  of  our 
sins.  This,  I  think,  is  strong  evidence  that  they  did  not  so 
understand  them ;  for  had  they  regarded  them  as  they  have 
been  regarded  by  Orthodox  Christians  of  our  time,  this  must 
have  appeared  when  they  were  speaking  of  the  crucifixion « 
Some  will  probably  pretend  that  what  I  have  now  admitted 
is  an  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  as  it  has  been 
held  by  you  and  by  me.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
apostles  lived  in  a  dark  age  of  the  world,  compared  with  the 
present;  that  each  succeeding  generation  grows  wiser  and 
wiser ;  that  Christ  himself  considered  his  disciples  as  '  slow 
to  believe'  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written  con- 
cerning him ;  that  when,  after  his  resurrection,  '  be  opened 
their  understandings  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures/ it  does  not  appear  that  he  said  anything  of  the  fact 
that  be  bad  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins  and  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  the  apostles  were  under  a  great 
mistake  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  continued  in  the  hope  of  a  temporal  kingdom 
^yen  to  the  very  moment  of  his  ascension.    What  reason^  then,^ 

a4* 
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have  we  to  suppose  that  they  understood  bis  sufferings  in  the 
Orthodox  sense  ?  Besides,  we  know  that  other  doctrines, 
which  have  been  high  in  your  esteem  and  in  mine,  did  not  re- 
ceive their  '  finishing  touch '  till  several  centuries  after  the 
apostolic  age.  For  ei^ample,  it  does  not  appear  that  Moses 
or  the  prophets,  Christ  or  his  apostles,  ever  heard  of  a 
^  Three-one  God,'  or  a  Grod  who  is  *  three  distinct  persons.' 
According  to  Mosheim  this  doctrine  liad  not  received  its  '  fin- 
ishing touch'  till  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  then  came  forth,  as  finished,  from  the  fire  of  con- 
tention in  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Constantinople.  But 
what  ^inrinitarian  thinks  less  highly  of  the  doctrine  on  account 
of  its  recent  origin  ?  As  further  evidence  that  the  apostles 
did  not  deariy  understand  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  that  after 
Christ's  sufierings  were  understood  by  Christians  as  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  vicarious  punishment,  or  a  ransom  paid  for  their  re- 
demption, the  believers  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion. To  whom  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  Some  said  ^  it  was 
paid  to  God,'  others  said  Mt  was  paid  to  the  devil.'  If  the 
apostles  had  taught  the  doctrine  as  it  is  now  understood  by  us. 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Christians  of  former  ages 
would  have  evinced  such  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

"I  have  written  as  much,  perhaps,  in  compliance  with  your 
request  as  you  expected,  and  enough,  I  hope,  to  conduce  you 
that  there  is  no  forgiveness  with  God  for  the  penitent,  if  it  be 
a  truth,  as  we  have  believed,  that  he  inflicted  on  his  Son,  as 
their  substitute,  the  penalty  due  to  their  offences, — or  an 
equivalent  to  that  penalty,  which  fully  answers  all  the  demands 
of  the  divine  law  and  divine  justice.  And  you  may  remem- 
ber how  clearly  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Smalley,  and  other  eminent  writers,  that  by  the  sufierings  in- 
flicted on  Christ  the  law  is  honoured,  and  divine  justice  is  es- 
tablished, '  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  been  literally  executed.' 
Dr.  Smalley  says,  *  By  the  everlasting  destruction  of  every 
transgressor  God  would  not  have  appeared  more  glorious  in 
lioliness  than  he  now  does  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Scmd,  in 
the  eyes  of  everyone  that  believeth.'  If,  then,  the  full  pen- 
alty of  the  law  has  been  so  completely  executed,  or  its 
purposes  so  completely  answered,  by  the  sufierings  inflicted 
on  the  Son  of  God,  what  remains  to  be  forgiven  ?  Whu 
roam  or  what  need  for  pardoning  mercy  ? 

^'THEonriLvs.'' 

'<  To  Messrs.  Peter,  James,  and  John.*' 
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When  Tbeophilus  bad  6nished  his  letter  my  vision  was>at  an 
end.  I  bare  not  yet  heard  what  efiect  the  letter  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  committee  ;  but  I  think  Theophilus  has  taken 
pretty  strong  ground,  and  that  the  prospects  for  a  new  sect  am 
favourable.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  as  much  prudence 
and  candour  manifissted  between  the  sects  which  have  longex- 
isted  as  was  witnessed  in  the  vision. 

Daniel. 


Zeal  tvithout  Knowledge. 

Is  there  any  of  this  zeal  among  modem  Christians  ?  We 
wish  we  could  say  there  is  none ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  not  much  brotheriy  love  among  many  who  hold  different 
inevrs  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  the  unkind  ness  which  is  manifested  among  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations.  They  call  each  other  hard 
names,  and  those  who  cannot  meet  together  in  the  same 
sanctuary  can  hardly  meet  anywhere  else,  with  a  cordial 
fellow-feeling  for  each  other.  And  why  ?  Simply  because 
they  conscientiously  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  all  profess  to  have  searched  the  Scriptures; 
tbey  all  profess  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  he  prescribed  to 
secure  eternal  life  ;  and  yet  we  hear  one  say  to  another,  "  Be- 
lieve as  we  do,  or  you  cannot  be  saved,"  and  this  too  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Bible,  which  says  that  everyone  standeth  or 
fidleth  to  his  own  master,  and  that  if  perchance  tares  are  grow- 
ing with  the  wheat,  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere,  but  to  let  them 
grow  till  the  harvest,  and  then  they  will  be  separated  by  the 
lord  of  the  harvest.  Now  in  whatever  sect  a  zeal  of  this  sort 
manifests  itself,  —  and  in  some  sects  it  must  manifest  itself,  if 
they  act  consistently  with  their  principles,  and  in  others  it 
does  manifest  itself,  in  opposition  to  their  principles,  —  it  is 
-all  wrong,  it  is  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 
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In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  not  according  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
&ith  and  the  chardcters  of  the  dissenters  from  its  own  views.  For 
of  those  who  regard  and  treat  dissenters  from  their  own  views 
with  bitterness,  there  is  not  one  out  often,  and  perhaps  not 
one  out  of  an  hundred,  who  has  fairly  examined  the  faith  be 
condemns.  It  is  completely  prejudged.  Its  opponents  have 
a  vague  horror  of  it,  which  is  the  result  in^i  great  measure 
of  education,  and  like  the  Jews  of  Paul's  time  who  rested 
in  the  law  and  made  their  boast  of  the  law,  they  rest  in 
their  creed  and  make  a  boast  of  their  creed,  and  believe 
there  can  be  nothing  better.  Like  them  they  make  their 
boast  of  God,  and  are  con6dent  that  they  are  guides  of  the 
blind,  a  light  to  them  which  are  in  darkness,  instructors  of  the 
foolish,  and  teachers  of  babes,  and  that  no  other  teachers  can 
give  better  instruction.  The  course  pursued  by  the  exclu- 
sionist  is  on  the  very  face  of  it  unreasonable  and  inconsistent. 
It  is  a  course  which  in  everything  else  he  as  quickly  as  any 
man  would  condemn.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men  in  the  community  who  transacted  business 
differently  from  the  majority  of  men,  but  who  were  found  in 
the  intercourse  of  life  to  be  equally  pure,  upright,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  their  conduct,  and  a  man  should  come  to  you 
and  represent  them  as  knaves,  and  tell  you  to  shun  them,, 
should  tell  you  that  tfiough  they  talked  very  well  and  acted 
very  well,  yet  at  heart  they  were  without  a  particle  of  princi- 
ple. Would  you  not  regard  such  a  man  as  inhuman  ?  And  yet 
where  is  the  difference  in  the  criminality  of  this  conduct  and  that 
of  the  blind  zealot,  who,  without  having  examined  the  princi- 
ples or  the  character  of  his  neighbour,  goes  about  from  house 
to  house,  and  charges  him  with  holding  opinions  which  he 
disavows,  and  leading  a  life  which  has  a  show  of  piety  perhaps, 
but  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  sin  ?  We  say,  then,  that  tbe  man 
who  will  not  listen  with  patience  and  candour  to  the  reasons 
which  his  neighbour  gives  for  his  faith,  and  fairly  answer  his 
arguments  before  condemning  them,  who  will  give  him  no 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  devotion  to  God 
nor  his  practical  exhibition  of  it,  who  tells  him  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  then,  if  he  does  not  come  to  such  and  such 
conclusions,  pronounces  him  unfaithful,  who  tells  him  to  pray, 
and  then  pronounces  that  his  prayers  are  cold,  reluctant,  and 
ineffectual,  who  goes  into  his  family  and  disturbs  its  peace  by 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  we  say  that  such  a  man  may  have  a 
zeal  for  God,  but  that  it  is  a  zeal  which  ia  fiot  according  to 
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knowledge.  He  knows  nothing  of  his  neighbour's  fiiith  and 
nothing  of  his  life.  His  zeal  is  wholly  a  mistake ;  and  though 
he  has  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understands  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge,  and  though  he  has  all  faith  so  that  he  can 
remove  mountains,  and  though  he  bestows  alt  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  in  a  mistaken  zeal  would  give  even  his  body 
to  be  buit^ed,  yet  if  he  has  not  charity,  if  he  will  not  allow 
others  the  privilege  of  free  thought  which  he  claims  for  him- 
self, if,  while  he  admits  the  rectitude  of  the  life,  he  denies 
the  purity  of  the  heart,  he  is  nothing,  he  does  not  imitate  Je- 
sus Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  lie  is  only  nominally  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Again,  the  zeal  of  the  exclusionist  is  not  according  to  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  church  are  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
notorious  that  men  differ,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  must 
diffir  very  much  in  their  intellectual  notions ;  that  some 
have  a  quick  and  others  a  slow  perception  of  truth ;  that 
some  are  so  extremely  dull  of  apprehension,  and  this  dull- 
ness is  so  increased  by  their  education,  that  the  clearest 
arguments  you  can  address  to  them  do  not  weigh  with  them 
a  feather— -very  good  men,  doubtless,  but,  it  may  be,  very 
obstinate  men,  for  accordin^^  as  a  man  is  more  dull  he  is  gen- 
erally more  obstinate.  These  men  have  made  up  their 
minds,  on  very  weak  groimds  perhaps,  but  still  they  have 
made  them  up.  They  think  they  are  right,  and  perhaps 
they  are  as  right  as  it  is  possible  for  such  men  to  be.  Now  we 
say  that  such  men  must  have  different  opink>ns  from  men  of 
dear  minds,  who  exercbe  fairly  their  understandings,  unless 
indeed  they  agree  with  them  by  accident ;  and  what  shall  we 
say  of  such  men  ?  If  they  are  leading  good  lives,  but  differ 
entifely  from  us  about  certain  dogmas  of  the  church,  shall  we 
call  them  enemies  of  God  ?  No !  let  us  rather  say,  with  the 
generosity  of  the  Apostle,  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive 
ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations. 

But  we  go  farther  than  this,  we  say  that  men  of  the  clearest 
minds  and  with  the  strongest  love  of  the  truth  must  differ  from 
one  aooihcr  in  their  conclusions.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  such  men 
do  differ  upon  other  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  actual 
demonstration.  Upon  religion,  then,  they  must  differ  too, 
unless  we  suppose  the  natural  operations  of  their  minds  are 
here  suspended  by  a  miracle.  The  Christian  religion  comes 
y^SoK  them  like  any  other  philosopbk^al  subject,  and  its 
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agreeableness  to  truth,  to  human  nature,  to  the  character  of 
&od  is  to  be  tested  by  the  principles  of  a  tnie  philosophy,  is 
to  be  tested  by  ihe  reason  of  man,  to  which  it  is  submitted ; 
hence  we  say  that  honest  men  will  difier  in  their  interpretatioD 
of  the  Bible,  unless  by  a  miracle  they  are  shielded  from  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  thousand  im- 
perceptible influences  wliich  sway  the  mind.  Still,  if  they 
are  honest  men  and  devout  men,  they  will  find  all  needfiil 
truth ;  for  the  promise  is,  if  we  seek  we  shall  find,  and  if  we 
believe  him  who  made  the  promise  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Those  people,  then,  who  will  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  prostration  of  the  religious  liberty  of  others  to  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  own  convictions,  should  reflect 
.that  they  are  doing  all  ihey  can  to  subvert  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  worship  can  be  acceptable,  namely,  the  heartfelt, 
sincere  devotion  of  a  conscientious  believer.  They  should 
reflect  that  though  they  gdn  their  object,  they  gain  it  at  a 
fearful  price.  They  gain  it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  They 
gain  it  by  filling  the  church  with  men  who  have  given  up 
the  noblest  privilege  of  their  nature,  the  exercise  of  their  own 
reason.  They  gain  it  by  filling  the  church  with  hypocrites, 
and  making  truth  and  honesty  contemptible.  Even  allowing 
that  you  hold  the  truth,  that  you  hold  it  without  the  least  ad- 
mixture of  error,  as  pure  as  the  word  of  God  itself,  yet  if, 
after  the  most  diligent  and  devout  examination  and  the  ear- 
nest prayer  to  be  enlightened,  your  neighbour  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that  you  hold  it,  were  he  to  adopt  your  conclusions 
-when  his  convictions  were  all  the  other  way,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  flagrant  impiety.  Nothing  could  justify  such  an  im- 
plicit faith  against  honest  convictions,  but  a  supernatural  il- 
lumination of  his  mind,  which  would  be  nothing  else  but  the 
presentation  of  evidence,  to  which  the  mind  must  always 
submit,  and  which  hitherto  it  could  not  find.  There  is  no 
sin  in  involuntarily  embracing  error.  There  would  be  sin  in 
voluntarily  embracing  truth  while  convinced  that  that  truth  was 
error.  It  is,  then,  a  most  strange  and  sad  inconsistency  into 
which  many  persons  fall  who  will  excuse  their  fellow-men  for 
errors  which  they  involuntarily  embrace  upon  all  other  subjects, 
but  if  in  religion  they  involuntarily  adopt  them  or  are  suspect- 
ed of  adopting  them,  they  are  denounced  as  enemies  of  God, 
are  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  community,  branded  with  in- 
jurious and  calumnious  epithets,  and  denied  the  charities  of  life. 

Again,  the  zeal  of  the  exclusionist  is  not  according  to  a 
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knowledge  of  God.  He  is  ignorant  of  his  merciful  character 
and  of  the  grounds  of  acceptance  with  him.  In  stating  these 
grounds,  he  proposes  a  creed  which,  however  sincerely  be 
thinks  It  may  be  drawn  from  Scripture,  other  men,  who  have  an 
equal  respect  for  the  Bible  and  are  equally  anxious  to  be 
saved,  cannot  find  there.  The  texts  upon  which  this  creed  is 
founded  they  consider  as  teaching  a  very  different  doctrine, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  conscientiously  subscribe  to  it. 
But  they  say,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  Bible,  "  This  is  my 
creed.  I  rest  upon  this  as  upon  a  rock.  I  will  subscribe  to 
anything  this  teaches  me,  but  then  you  must  allow  me  to 
judge  for  myself  what  it  teaches ;  and  for  the  manner,  the 
spirit,  the  motives  with  which  I  examine  it  I  am  answerable 
not  to  you  but  to  God.  I  wish  we  could  agree  in  our  inter- 
pretation, but  it  would  be  sin  in  either  of  us  to  side  with  the 
other  unless  we  could  do  so  conscientiously."  But  to  this 
language  the  exclusionist  is  deaf,  and  here  he  mistakes  the 
grounds  of  acceptance.  He  is  right  in  laying  much  stress 
upon  what  he  believes  are  correct  doctrines,  but  then  he  is 
wrong  in  preferring  his  creed  to  the  Bible.  He  does  not  go 
far  enough.  He  should  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  if  it  had 
been  essential  that  men  should  think  alike  upon  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism  for  instance,  God  would  certainly  hkve  produced 
this  uniformity  in  every  diligent  searcher  after  the  truth,  but 
that  he  has  made  the  grounds  of  acceptance  very  different. 
And  then  he  should  open  the  Bible,  and  assent  to  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life  "  ;  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and 
be  in  Grod."  He  should  admit  that  it  is  purity  of  heart  and 
patieDt  continuance  in  well-doing,  that  it  is  seeking  to  exalt 
our  moral  nature,  which  will  admit  us  to  that  heaven  where  we 
shall  see  God  face  to  face  and  know  even  as  we  are  known; 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  zeal 
for  God  not  according  to  knowledge.  We  need  not  say 
that  the  attempts  to  fetter  thought  have  always  been  disas- 
trous. When  we  insist  that  others  should  think  as  we  do, 
we  are  guilty  of  the  same  blind  intolerance  which  has  dis- 
graced and  wounded  the  church  in  former  ages;  we  are 
governed  by  the  same  spirit  which  has  alwajrs  led  the  lead- 
ers of  a  dominant  party  to  oppress  those  who  honestly  dis- 
sented firom  their  views;  we  say,  we  have  read  the  Bible 
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carefully  and  these  doctrines  are  written  on  its  pages  as  with 
a  sunbeam.  The  Roman  Catholic,  relying  on  the  iniallibil- 
Ity  of  his  church,  said  the  same,  and  hence  the  honors  of  the 
inquisition ;  but  did  not  other  Christians  abhor  the  doctrine  o( 
transubstantiation  as  an  impious  heresy?  Calvin  said  the 
same,  and  burnt  Servetus  at  a  slow  fire  oi  green  wood ;  but  how 
many  shrunk  from  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election,  and 
how  few  at  the  present  day  would  dare  to  take  the  creed  of 
Calvin  as  he  wrote  it,  without  the  most  material  modificatk»! 
and  yet  he  believed  it  to  be  fundamental  and  essential  to  sal- 
vation. And  after  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  the 
fierce  quarrels  which  have  sundered  states  and  families,  on  the 
plea  of  love  to  God,  is  it  not  time  that  men  ceased  this  most  un- 
christian spirit,  and  left  to  others  to  read  the  Bible  quietly  fcr 
themselves  ? 

More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Jesus  Christ 
proclaimed  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  Temples  ded- 
icated to  his  religion  have  been  and  are  still  planted  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  it  is  certainly  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Christian  world  understands  better  the  spirit  of  its 
Master,  and  is  anxious  to  help  on  the  reign  of  peace  and  broth- 
erly love.  But  is  it  so?  Are  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  willing  to  sit  at  Jesus's  feet  and  learn  of  him,  and  to 
treat  with  the  same  leniency  as  he  did  those  who  are  sinners 
and  who  are  erring  disciples  ?  We  are  constrained  to  say 
with  sorrow,  that  though  there  may  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  yet  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  unholy  op- 
position among  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  claiming  to  fi^- 
low  in  his  footsteps.  They  have  a  zeal  for  Crod  indeed,  but 
it  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  We  are  pointed  to  what  are 
called  revivals  of  religion,  and  we  gladly  b^ar  their  authors 
record  that  they  have  been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
but  have  they  all  been  revivals  of  pure  and  widefiled  re- 
ligion ?  We  fear  not,  we  fear  that  they  have  created  in  a 
great  degree  an  unnatural  thirst  for  excitement,  that  they  have 
taken  people  to  the  church,  when  they  might  better  have  learn- 
ed piety  at  home,  that  they  have  revived  and  fanned  into 
a  flame  the  fire  of  sectarian  zeal,  and  that  many  have  become 
sharp  polemists  without  becoming  better  Christians. 

Churches  are  rising  up  all  around  us,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  proof  that  they  are  all  raised  in  the  spirit  of  a  calm  and 
devoted  piety,  nor  based  upon  that  foundation  which  alone  can 
be  laid  permanently,  the  foundation  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
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is  the  chief  corner-stone,  elect  and  precious.  We  should  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable  if  we  could  believe  that  all  churches 
m  our  land  maintained  a  cordial  fellow-feeling  for  each  other, 
and  would  acknowledge  that  though  they  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  diffi;rent  interpretations,  yet  they  all  searched  them 
diligently,  prayerfiilly,  and  with  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth ; 
that  though  they  difiered  about  the  person  of  Christ,  they  were 
all  agreed  as  to  his  character,  all  loved  and  sought  his  instruc- 
tions, and  all  desired  to  imitate  his  example ;  that  though  they 
had  dilSerent  forms  of  worship,  they  had  the  same  spirit,  and 
desired  to  lead  a  holy  life,  relying  not  on  their  own  merits  but 
on  the  free  grace  of  God.  If  we  could  believe  that  every  church 
was  filled  with  this  spirit,  we  should  rejoice  at  their  multipli- 
cation. But  we  still  hear  around  us  the  voice  of  intolerance ; 
and  as  one  sect  gains  or  thinks  it  gains  a  single  step,  it  is  often 
flushed  with  the  triumph,  not  over  error  and  over  sin,  but 
simply  over  opposition. 

C.  A.  Fakley. 
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EvERTBODy  has  heard  of  the  Saint-SimoniaDS,  a  new  sect 
of  philosophers^  politicians,  and  religionists  which  a  few  years 
ago  appeared  in  France.  They  made  much  noise  and  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  for  a  time,  by  the  novelty  of  some 
of  their  notions,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  sup- 
ported them*  It  is  said,  how  truly  we  know  not,  that  they 
nave  latterly  run  into  many  wild  and  mischievous  extrava- 
gancies, and  that  the  day  of  their  glory  is  past.  However 
thb  may  be,  they  have  left  indelible  traces  of  their  new 
system  on  the  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  of  France ; 
uid  since  they  are  now  making  their  appearance  in  England, 
and  since  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  they  intend  visiting  this 
country,  we  have  thought  it  not  too  late  to  be  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  their 
doctrines  than  is  within  the  reach  of  our  readers  generally. 
In  this  article,  however,  we  can  do  little  more  than  furnish 
some  notices  of  Saint-Simon  himself,  the  prophet  of  the  sect, 
which  we  collect  almost  entirely  from  the  works  before  us. 

Claude  Henri  Saint-Simon,  son  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Si- 
mon, the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  was  bom  April  17,  1760, 
of  one  of  the  noble  families  of  France,  which  traces  its 
descent,  through  the  Counts  of  Vermandois,  from  Charle- 
magne. He  had  early  a  presentiment  of  his  destined  great- 
ness, and  fit)m  the  age  of  seventeen  he  caused  himself 
to  be  awakened  in  the  morning  with  the  words,  ''Get 
UP,  Count,  you  have  great  things  to  do.'*  His  heated 
imagination  presented  before  him  the  royal  founder  of  bis 
family,  who  foretold  to  him  that  to  the  glory  of  having  pro- 
duced a  great  monarch  should  be  added  through  him  that 
of  producing  a  great  philosopher. 

He  entered  the  military  service  at  seventeen,  and  the 
year  after  came  into  this  country,  where  he  made  five  cam- 
paigns with  distinction,  under  the  orders  of  Bouilli^  and 
Washington.  He  became  acquainted  with  Franklin,  and 
studied  the  political  organization  of  our  United  States ;  ibr 
whiles  here  he  busied  himself  much  more  with  political  science 
than  with  military  tactics,  for  which  he  had  no  great  fondness. 
It  is  from  this'period  that  he  dates  his  philosophic  tendency. 
"The  war"  [of  the  American  revolution],  he  says,  "  in  itself 
did  not  interest  me ;  but  its  object  interested  me  very  much. 


•  .M.^. 
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and  this  enabled  roe  to  support  its  labours  without  repugnance. 
^  I  will  the  end/  I  often  said,  ^  I  should  then  will  the  means.' 
But  my  disgust  for  the  trade  of  arms  was  complete,  so  soon 
as  I  saw  peace  appi*oach.  From  that  moment  I  saw  clearly 
what  was  to  be  my  future  career.  My  vocation  was  not 
to  be  a  soldier.  I  was  carried  to  a  very  different  and,  I  may 
say,  an  opposite  kind  of  activity.  To  study  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  and  afterwards  to  labour  to  perfect 
<nvilization,  —  such  was  the  object  I  proposed  to  myself,  and 
to  which  I  devoted  myself  without  repose,  consecrating  to  it 
my  whole  life.  This  new  kind  of  activity  began  then  to 
engross  all  my  powers.  The  remainder  of  my  stay  in  Amer- 
ica was  employed  in  meditating  on  the  great  events  I  had 
witnessed,  in  seeking  to  discover  their  causes  and  to  foresee 
their  results.  I  saw  then  that  the  American  revolution 
must  signalize  a  new  political  era,  necessarily  determine  an 
important  progress  in  general  civilization,  and  cause  great 
changes  in  the  social  order  then  existing  in  Europe." 

Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Europe  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  witness  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  spectacle,  at  once  magnificent  and  terrible,  could  not 
iail  to  affect  him  deeply ;  but  looking  beyond  the  vulgar 
horizon,  into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  past,  he  was  able 
to  distingubh  its  causes  and  to  appreciate  its  results.  He 
saw  in  this  grand  event  the  practical  application  of  the 
theories  founded  by  the  reformers  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  popularised  by  the  philosophers  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  — the  legitimate  destruction  of  a  moral 
and  social  order  which  no  longer  responded  to  the  interests 
and  the  sentiments  of  society ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  saw 
that  this  crisis,  called  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed,  con- 
tained in  itself  no  germ  of  reorganization,  and  that  it  could  be 
definitively  terminated  only  by  the  production  of  a  new  princi- 
ple of  social  classification.  To  discover  this  principle,  bring 
it  out,  and  establish  it,  was  what  he  considered  his  mission. 
He  viewed  the  French  revolution  as  having  only  a  destruc- 
tive mission,  —  necessary,  important,  but  incomplete  for  hu- 
manity ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  its 
current,  as  were  nearly  all  whose  sympathies  were  like  his, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  re- 
quired for  the  erection,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  of  a  new  social 
eidifice,  to  remain,  to  improve  in  beauty,  grandeur,  strength, 
and  symmetry  forever. 

His  fijst  care  was  to  procure  the  pecuniary  resources  neces* 
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sary  for  his  work.  To  this  end  he  engaged  in  some  inunense 
financial  speculations,  which  were  crowned  with  great  success. 
^^  I  desired  fortune,"  he  said,  ^'  only  as  the  means  of  organizing 
a  grand  industrial  establishment,  to  found  a  school  to  perfect 
science,  in  a  word,  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  light,  tod 
to  the  melioration  of  the  fate  of  humanity."  The  grand 
establishment  was  organized,  but  it  failed ;  and  his  partner, 
who  did  not  share  his  philanthropic,  or,  as  some  may  say, 
visionary  views,  separated  from  him,  much  to  Saint-Simon's 
disadvantage,  whose  ability  to  manage  pecuniary  matters, 
alone,  does  not  seem  to  have  beenof  the  highest  order. 

However,  faithful  to  the  plan  he  had  traced,  he  employed 
the  feeble  remains  of  his  fortune  saved  from  the  ruin  of  the 
establishment,  the  attempted  industrial  and  scientific  school, 
to  perfect  his  own  scientific  education.  His  object  was  to 
introduce  into  the  French  school  a  grand  scientific  theory 
which  should  embrace  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  facts  of 
science.  But  this  required  preliminary  labours.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  actual  condition  of  science  and  the 
history  of  its  discoveries.  Seven  years  were  devoted  to 
these  preliminary  labours.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  li- 
braries. He  sat  down  opposite  the  Polytechnic  School ;  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  several  of  its  professors,  and 
employed  three  years  with  their  aid  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  current  knowledge  respecting  Inorganic  bod- 
ies. Good  cheer,  good  wine,  much  attention  to  the  pro- 
fessors, to  whom  his  purse  was  open,  seem  to  have  made 
them  communicative,  and  to  have  procured  him  all  the 
facilities  he  could  desire.  "I  had,  however,"  he  says, 
"  great  difficulties  to  surmount.  My  brain  had  lost  its  mal- 
leability ;  I  was  no  longer  young.  But  I  enjoyed  some 
advantages,  extended  travels,  the  Intercourse  of  able  men 
which  I  sought  and  obtained,  an  early  education  by  d'Alem- 
bert,  an  education  which  had  woven  me  a  metaphysical  net 
so  compact  that  no  important  fact  could  pass  through  it." 

After  three  years,  in  1801,  he  left  the  Polyteclinic  School 
and  seated  himself  near  that  of  Medicine.  Here  he  formed 
k  connexion  with  the  physiologists,  and  did  not  leave  them  till 
he  had  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  their  general  ideas 
on  organic  bodies.  He  then  visited  England,  Switzerland, 
and  a  part  of  Germany.  "  My  object,"  he  says,  "  in  going 
to  England  was  to  infonn  myself  whether  the  English  had 
discovered  any  new  general  ideas.  I  returned,  assured 
that  they  bad  upon  their  stocks  no  new  capital  idea."     His 
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opinion  of  Germany  was  a  little  more  favourable.  **  I  brought 
from  Germany  the  conviction  that  general  science  was  yet  in 
its  in&ncy  in  that  country,  smce  it  was  there  founded  on 
mysticism  ;  but  I  conceived  a  hope  of  its  ultimate  progress, 
on  seeing  the  whole  of  that  great  nation  passionately  engaged 
in  a  scientific  direction." 

Saint-Simon  did  not  content  himself  with  studying  the  sci- 
ences and  the  learned ;  he  wished  to  know  artists  aod  their 
inspirations,  and  to  compare  their  genius  with  that  of  scien- 
tific speculators.  His  house,  thus,  for  a  year,  became  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Paris  of  both  classes. 
Seven  years  had  now  been  employed  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  he 
felt  himself  able  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  scientific 
wealth  of  Europe. 

But  now  commenced  his  severest  trials,  his  greatest  labours. 
His  fortune,  shaken  by  the  failure  of  the  '^  grand  establish- 
ment", was  wholly  dissipated  by  his  pursuit  after  knowl- 
edge. His  finends  deserted  him.  From  this  time  he  must 
live  in  want,  in  suffering,  in  humiliation.  He  must  remain 
alone  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  t5,  and  for  a  long  time 
this  consciousness  proved  itself  able  to  sustain  his  courage. 
His  first  occupation  was  to  racast  philosophy.  Napoleon  had 
said  to  the  Institute,  "  Give  me  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  science  since  1789.  Tell  me  what  is  the  actual  state  of  sci- 
ence, and  what  are  the  means  necessary  to  make  it  advance." 
The  Institute  replied  to  this  magnificent  question  merely  by 
a  series  of  partial,  historical  reports,  which  being  tied  together  by 
no  general  view  could  give  to  science  no  real  impulse.  Saint 
Simon  undertook  to  remedy  this  defect.  He  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted his  "  Introduction  aux  Travaux  Scientifiques  du  XIXe 
Sieck/^  in  two  volumes  quarto,  a  great  work,  in  which  he  de- 
posited the  germ  of  most  of  the  ideas  he  afterwards  developed. 
In  this  work  he  demonstrates  for  the  human  race  what  Bacon 
had  for  the  individual,  that  intellectual  activity  has  two  gene* 
ral,  alternate  modes  of  operation,  analysis  and  synthesis^  the 
mode  a  prioriy  and  the  mode  a  posteriori ;  he  makes  it 
appe^  that  science,  considered  in  the  assemblage  of  all 
the  men  who  cultivate  it  passes  successively,  but  at  distant 
intervals  of  time,  fiom  analysis  to  synthesis^  firom  the 
search  after  &cts  to  the  construction  of  theories ;  that  the 
greatest  step  which  the  human  mind  can  be  made  to  take  in 
the  direction  of  the  sciences  is  to  determine  the  proper  time 
to  pass  firom  one  mode  to  the  other ;  he  takes  it  upon  him  to 
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prove  that  the  learned  of  Europe,  for  a  centurj^  engaged  in 
the  paths  of  analysis,  have  sufficiently  explored  them,  and 
that  they  ought  to  abandon  them  for  a  general  or  synthetic 
point  of  view.  In  a  word,  he  required  the  learned  to  retdra 
to  the  pcrint  of  view  of  Des  Cartes,  which  they  had  entirely 
forgotten  for  that  of  Newton.  "  Des  Cartes,"  he  says  to 
them,  '^  had  monarchized  science.  Newton  republicanized 
it,  he  anarchized  it.  You  are  only  learned  anarchists,  you 
deny  the  existence,  the  supremacy  of  a  general  theory." 
He  afterwards  enumerated  the  principal  conceptions  of  the 
learned  during  the  17lh  and  18th  centuries,  particularly 
that  of  Condorcel  on  the  progressive  developement  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  furnished  the  means  for  the  study  of  this  devel- 
opement, a  study  elevated  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a  positive 
science.  The  learned  did  not  regard  him,  but  the  future  will 
comprehend  him. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  social  and  political  end 
that  he  sought  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  learned.  The  de- 
structive wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution  made  him 
feel  every  day  more  vividly  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  a 
«jeneral  doctrine  and  a  central  European  power.  Preoccupied, 
as  he  was  at  this  epoch,  with  the  importance  of  the  sciences, 
it  was  to  the  scientific  that  he  addressed  himself  to  realize 
his  project.  He  wished  to  elevate  them  to  the  height  of  such 
a  mission.  "  From  the  15th  century  up  to  this  day,"  he  says 
to  them,  "  the  institution  which  united  the  European  nations, 
and  curbed  the  ambition  of  people  and  of  kings,  has  been  suc- 
cessively enfeebled.  It  is  now  completely  destroyed.  A  gen- 
eral war,  a  fearful  war,  a  war  which  threatens  to  devour  the 
whole  European  population,  has  already  existed  for  twenty 
years  and  harvested  many  millions  of  men.  You  alone  can 
reorganize  European  society.  Time  presses  —  blood  flows — 
hasten  to  declare  yourselves."  But  he  spoke  in  vain.  The 
learned  were  as  little  moved  by  the  anarchy  of  Europe  as  by 
the  anarchy  of  science.  Saint-Simon  did  not  know,  at  this 
moment,  that  it  was  from  himself  alone  must  proceed  the 
doctrine  and  the  men  capable  of  reestablishing  unity,  order, 
harmony. 

The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  arrives.  Always 
ardent  to  pursue  under  the  most  suitable  form  the  object 
from  whkh  he  never  in  any  circumstances  allowed  himself 
to  be  diverted,  he  abandons  the  direction  essentially  specula- 
tive, which  till  now  he  has  followed,  to  engage  in  political  la- 
bours.   He  soon  perceives  the  new  character  wluch  the  devet 
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opement  of  industry  must  impart  to  society  and  to  the  forms 
of  government.  He  speaks  no  longer,  as  before^  to  the  learned. 
He  turns  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  devotes  ten  years  to 
the  work  of  making  them  comprehend  the  new  social  rank 
they  are  destined  to  hold.  He  writes  and  publishes  success* 
ively  several  works,  but  they  produced  no  great  sensation. 
He  who  labours  for  the  industrious  classes  does  nobly,  but 
he  must  not  expect  to  be  very  readily  comprehended  nor 
very  cordially  thanked.  But  let  no  6ne  on  this  account 
desert  them.  They  curse  the  hand  that  would  unloose  their 
fetters^  only  because  they  fear  its  design  is  to  rivet  them 
iBrmer.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Saint-Simon  presents  him- 
self in  a  touching  attitude.  He  lived  in  poverty,  in  want, 
in  neglect.  He  laboured  incessantly,  in  his  own  opinion  for 
the  good  of  bis  fellow-beings ;  yet  no  one  thanked  him ; 
no  one  aided  him ;  no  one  cheered  him  onward ;  but  all 
united  in  loading  him  with  obloquy  and  abuse.  ^'  These  fifteen 
days,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  lived  on  bread  and  water.  I  have 
laboured  without  fire.  I  have  sold  everything,  even  to  my  wear- 
ing apparel,  to  defray  the  expense  of  some  copies  of  my  work. 
It  is  the  passion  for  science  and  public  happiness,  it  is  the 
desire  to  find  the  means  for  terminating,  in  a  gentle  manner, 
the  fearful  crisis  in  which  all  European  society  is  engaged} 
that  has  plunged  me  into  this  distress.  It  is  therefore  without 
a  blush  that  I  avow  my  wants,  and  solicit  the  assistance 
needed  to  put  me  in  a  condition  to  continue  my  work." 

One  day,  one  single  day,  in  this  terrible  situation,  scorned 
and  abandoned  by  the  very  men  for  whom  his  life  w^s  a  per- 
petual sacrifice,  bis  courage  fails  him.  He  doubts  his  mis- 
sion ;  he  is  in  despair ;  he  asks,  he  wills,  he  seeks  to  die. 
His  hand  is  armed  against  himself;  the  ball  grazes  his  fore- 
head. "  But  his  hour  is  not  yet  come."  His  work  must  not 
be  left  incomplete.  He  has  created  a  philosophy  of  the  sci- 
ences, a  philosophy  of  industry  ;  he  must  live  long  enough  to 
find  the  religion  destined  to  unite  the  two  creations.  He  must 
now  be  the  prophet  of  the  law  of  love.  "  God, "  say  hi^  disci- 
ples, in  apostrophizing  him,  ^'  God  has  left  thee  to  fall  only  to 
prepare  thee  for  a  still  grander  initiation  ;  and  see,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  he  raises  thee,  exalts  thee  even  to  him- 
self. He  sheds  over  thee  the  religious  mspiration  which  viv- 
ffies,  sanctifies,  renews  thy  whole  being.  Henceforth  it  is  no 
kmger  the  learned  man,  no  longer  the  workingman,  that 
speaks.  A  hymn  of  love  escapes  fit>m  his  mutilated  body. 
Thx  Divine  man  is  m jiNurfiaT.      '  New  Christianity'    is 
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S'ven  to  the  \^orld! — Moses  prmnind  to  maDkind  universal 
otherhood ;  Jesus  Christ  prepared  it ;  Saint-Smon  reaUr 
izes  it.  The  Church  really  Universal  is  about  to  be  bom. 
The  reign  of  Caesar  ends ;  a  pacific  takes  the  place  of  a  military 
society;  and  the  Universal  Church  governs  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual,  in  the  outer  as  well  as  in  the  inner  court* 
Science  is  holy,  industry  is  holy,  for  they  seem  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poorest  classes  and  to  bring  them  near 
to  God.  Priests,  the  learned,  the  industrious,  these  are  the 
whole  society ;  chiefs  of  the  priests,  chie&  of  the  learned, 
chiefs  of  the  industrious,  these  are  the  whole  government. 
And  all  good  is  the  good  of  the  church,  and  every  profession 
is  a  religious  function,  a  grade  in  the  social  hierarchy.  To 
each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  ac- 
cording to  its  works.  The  reign  of  God  is  at  hand.  All 
prophecies  are  fulfilled.     Saint-Simon,  now  thou  mayest  die, 

K>r  THOn  HAST  DONE  GREAT  THINGS." 

Saint-Simon  closed  his  career  with  his  religious  work 
called  "  New  Christianity:'  He  died  the  19th  of  May^ 
1825,  in  obscurity,  in  want,  attended  by  his  only  disciple, 
who  received  his  last  revelations  and  who  became  the  chief 
of  the  sect.  If  we  may  believe  his  disciples,  Saint-Simon  was 
a  man  of  exalted  worth.  His  only  passion,  according  to 
them,  was  the  public  good.  Liberty,  industry,  philosophy 
in  all  that  it  has  of  the  sublime  were  the  constant  themes  of 
his  meditations.  He  had  an  almost  unequalled  nobleness  of 
soul  and  of  sentiment.  His  conversation  was  clear,  lively, 
brilliant,  able  in  a  few  hours  to  make  perceptible  and  pd- 
pable,  ideas  which  it  would  require  volumes  fully  to  de- 
velope.  He  never  talked  of  himself.  He  discarded  all  the 
fiu;titious  distinctions  of  society,  and  shone  by  himself  alone, 
by  the  man  that  was  in  him.  His  genius  was  great,  but  his 
heart  was  greater.  All  his  ideas  passed  through  his  heart. 
He  was  never  known  to  complain  of  a  single  human  being, 
although  he  had  made  many  ingrates.  He  had  an  incon- 
ceivable simplicity  of  manner,  always  seized  the  tone  and 
placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  the  one  who  enjoyed  his 
conversation ;  and  such  was  his  flexibility  of  mind  that  while 
the  wisest  carried^  away  the  hope  of  returning  to  profit  by 
his  conversation,  the  ignorant  left  him  with  the  Hlea  that 
they  had  instructed  him.  He  was  lavish  of  his  thoughtSi 
eared  not  who  profited  by  them,  provided  they  «were  diffijsed. 
It  was  his  delight  to  collect  around  him  young  men,  the  men 
of  the  future,  and  to  procure  them  the  roeana  of  opening  to 
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themselves  an  honourable  career  by  their  labours  or  their  writ- 
ings. No  selfishness  was  discovered  to  sully  the  beauty  of 
his  character.  He  knew  how  to  acquire  wealth,  had  ac- 
quired it  more  than  once,  but  his  regard  for  the  interests  of 
others  and  Uttle  care  for  his  own  made  him  diffiise  it  faster 
than  he  could  obtain  it.  "  If  there  were  not  generosity  in  the 
heart,"  said  he,  '^  it  would  always  be  a  good  calculation." 

His  enemies,  indeed,  allege  many  tilings  against  him.  The 
most  important  is  that  he  was  a  very  troublesome  beggar. 
His  disciples  do  not  deny  the  charge ;  they  allege  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  do  mankind  good  that  reduced  him  to 
beggary.  They,  however,  do  not  pretend  that  he  was  per- 
fect. They  consider  him  not  as  the  type  of  perfection,  but 
of  an  eternal  progress  towards  perfection.  They  see  in  him 
an  advance  prophetic  of  the  advance  of  humanity.  They 
think  he  ascended  high  the  ladder  whose  steps,  through 
the  infinite,  lead  up  to  God.  He  leaped  an  immense  chasm, 
and  now  lends  a  helping  hand  to  his  disciples  to  leap  the 
same,  and  to  place  themselves  by  his  side.  He  ended  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  he  began ;  and  death  does  not 
interrupt  his  eternal  progress.  "  Great  God  ! "  say  his  dis- 
ciples, "  he  is  and  always  will  be  before  thy  face  ;  he  is  and 
always  will  be  with  m,  in  us.  It  will  always  be  by  him 
that  we  shall  develope  ourselves  and  make  our  way  to  thee. 
The  bemg  of  Saint-Simon,  growing  more  and  more  perfect, 
is  at  each  moment  made  up  of  all  that  we  can  conceive  oJf 
love,  of  wisdom,  and  beauty  under  a  human  form.  It  is  to 
the  being  composed  of  these  that  our  worship,  our  admiration, 
and  our  souls  are  devoted.  Old  religions,  wholly  stationary, 
have  the  type  of  what  they  reverence  in  the  past ;  our  re- 
ligion, wholly  progressive,  places  it  in  the  future ;  and  one  of 
the  finest  results  of  our  progress  is  that  we  every  day  become 
able  to  represent  our  type  to  ourselves  under  a  more  attracting 
and  a  more  perfect  form." 

This  may  be  a  little  mystical  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  long  bad  thinking  made  easy  to  them.  It  is  not  the 
man  they  worship.  It  is  not  the  man  Saint-Simon  they  rev- 
erence. They  pay  their  homage  to  the  progress  he  mani- 
fested, to  the  truths  he  disclosed,  and  to  the  passionate  love 
of  humanity  which  controled  him.  They  revere  him  as  a 
model  for  them  to  imitate  only  in  his  progress,  and  in  the  obiect 
towards  which  he  directed  his  labours.  They  do  not  look  at 
him  as  he  was  m  the  past,  to  see  what  they  should  be^  they 
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look  at  him  \^here  his  contidued  progress  has  elevated  him,  and 
thus  gather  strength  to  press  onward  and  upward  after  lum. 

With  the  Saint-Simonians  everything  is  progress,  every- 
thing changes  to  man's  conception  as  he  advances.  God  en- 
larges, becomes  pure,  wise,  and  beautiful,  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  that  contemplates  him  enlarges,  becomes  pure,  clothed 
with  wisdom,  and  adorned  with  beauty.  This  idea  is  unddlibt- 
edly  just«  The  God  of  the  ignorant  is  not  the  God  of  the 
enlightened.  Every  man  has  a  God  of  his  own,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  his  degree  of  mental  and  moral  progress.  That 
which  a  man  worsiiips  is  always  the  highest  worth  of  which 
he  can  form  any  conception.  The  negro  ascribes  to  his  ill- 
shapen  Jetiche  the  highest  excellence  he  can  conceive,  and  you 
must  enlarge  his  mental  and  moral  capacity  before  he  can 
worship  a  God  of  higher  and  more  moral  attributes.  You 
change  not  the  object  of  man's  worship  by  changing  the  name 
of  his  God.  The  Jew,  who  ascribed  to  his  Jehovah  no  higher 
qualities  than  the  Greeks  did  to  Jupiter,  was  no  more  a 
worshipper  of  the  true  God  than  they.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Christian.  If  mankind  worship  the  true  God  now  any  more 
than  formerly,  it  is  because  there  has  been  an  advance, 
because  the  human  mind  has  grown  and  become  able  to  take 
in  the  idea  of  a  purer,  sublimer,  and  more  beautiful  Divinity. 

\ye  delight  to  apply  this  thought  to  Christianity  somewhat 
as  the  Saint-Simonians  apply  it  to  their  prophet.  Christianity 
is  to  every  Christian  the  type  of  moral  and  religious  perfection; 
but  that  type'  varies  in  different  ages,  in  different  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  epochs  of  his  life. 
Christianity,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  embraced  it  in  the  early 
centuries,  was  a  low  thing  to  what  it  is  now.  No  matter  what 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  its  Author ;  where  it  was  embraced  it 
was  measured  not  by  his  mind,  but  by  the  minds  of  those 
who  embraced  it.  It  can  never  in  any  mind  mean  a  greater 
degree  of  moral  and  religious  perfection  than  that  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving,  understanding,  appreciating.  There  must 
be  almost  an  infinite  difference  between  Milton's  Christian- 
ity and  that  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  Still,  one  was  a  Christian, 
as  well  as  the  other.  One  age,  one  sect  is  Christian,  as  well 
as  another,  when  compared  with  itself.  Each  is  modelled  after 
the  same  type,  each  takes  in  the  highest  worth  of  which  it 
can  form  any  conception.  But  the  type  stands  for  an  amount 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Christianity,  then,  can  never  be  outgrown*    We  may  pursue 
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an  eternal  career  of  progress,  and  at  each  step  will  the  term 
Christianity  enlarge  its  meaning,  and  the  wonl  Christ  desig- 
nate purer,  lovelier,  sublimer  worth ! 

But  to  return.  Saint-Simon,  viewed  as  he  may  be,  was  un- 
doubtedly no  ordinary  man.  His  views  are  those  of  no  ordin- 
ary mind.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  of  a  mind  in 
pursTiit  of  variety,  in  love  with  the  beautiful,  and,  in  its  own 
estimation,  wedded  to  humanity,  and  longing  to  redeem,  ex- 
alt, and  make  it  happy  and  forever  more  happy.  We  have 
dwelt  long  upon  his  career,  perhaps  too  long  for  the  patience 
of  our  readers ;  but  we  delight  to  trace  such  a  character,  we 
find  instruction  in  its  very  extravagancies.  We  shall  take  up 
bis  system  as  developed  by  his  disciples,  as  we  find  time  and 
room.  O.  A.  Brownson. 


T%e  Athanasian  Creed. 


A  correspondent  suggests  the  publication  in  this  journal  of  the 
Athanasian  Creedj  so  called, —  a  formulary  which  in  this  country 
is  more  frequently  beard  of  than  met  with.  This  creed,  we 
would  remind  our  readers,  is  set  forth  as  containing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  concerning  the  Trinity. 
Id  the  eighth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  declared 
that  it  '*  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed " ;  and 
theRubrickof  this  Church  commands  that  **  Upon  these  Feasts, 
Christmas-day,  the  Epiphany,  Saint  Matthias,  Easter-day,  As- 
cension-day, Whitsunday,  Saint  John  Baptist,  Saint  James, 
Saint  Bartholomew,  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Simon  and  Saint 
Jude,  Saint  Andrew,  and  upon  Trinity-Sunday,  shall  be  sung  or 
said  at  Morning  Prayer,  this  Confession  of  our  Christian  Faith, 
by  the  Minister  and  people  standing."  We  present  it  as  found 
in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Wbosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  the  Catholic  Faith.  Which  Faith  except  eveirone  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  pensh  everlastingly. 

And  the  Catholic  Faith  is  this :  That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trin- 
ity and  Trinity  in  Unity ;  neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  di- 
VMting  the  Substance. 

For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  Glory  equal,  the  Majesty 
co-etemaL 

Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  Holy  Gnost  un- 
create.  The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehensible, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible.    The  Father  eternal,  the  Son 
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eternal,  and  the  Hdy  Ghost  eternaL  And  yet  they  are  not  three 
eternals,  but  one  eternal.  As  also  there  are  not  three  incbmpreheii- 
sibles,  nor  three  uncreated ;  but  one  uncreated,  and  one  incomprehen- 
sible. 

So  likewise  the  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son  Almighty,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  Almighty.  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Ahnighties,  hot 
one  Almighty. 

So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  is  God. 
And  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet 
Lord.    And  yet  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord. 

For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity  to  acknowl- 
edge every  Person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  are  we  for- 
bidden by  the  Catholic  Religion  to  say.  There  be  three  Gods,  or 
three  Lords. 

The  Father  is  made  of  none ;  neither  created  nor  begotten.  The 
Son  is  of  the  Father  alone  ;  not  made,  nor  created,  but  begotten.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son;  neither  made,  nor  created, 
nor  begotten,  but  proceeding.  So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three 
Fathers ;  one  Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy 
Ghosts. 

And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other ;  none  is  greater 
or  less  than  another ;  but  the  whole  three  Persons  are  co-eternal  to- 
gether and  co-equal.  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  Uni- 
ty in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be  worshipped.  He 
therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that  he  also 
believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

For  the  right  Faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man  ;  God,  of  the  Substance 
of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the  worlds,  and  Man,  of  the  Substance 
of  his  Mother,  bom  in  the  world ;  Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man ;  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting ;  Equal  to  the  Father, 
as  touching  his  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his 
manhood.  Who  although  he  be  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but 
one  Christ ;  one  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but 
by  takintr  of  the  Manhood  into  God;  one  altogether;  not  by  con- 
fusion of  Substance,  but  by  unity  of  Person.  For  as  the  reasonable 
soul  and  flesh  is  one  Man,  so  God  and  Man  is  one,  Christ ;  Who 
suflTered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  hell,  rose  strain  the  third 
day  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sittetn  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  God  Almighty ;  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  tlie  dead.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise 
again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  account  mr  their  own  workB. 
And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  cveriasting ;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  nre. 

This  is  the  Catholic  Faith ;  which  except  a  man  believe  flutfaflilly, 
he  cannot  be  saved. 

We  think  we  do  not  venture  much  in  the  assertion  that 
pen  (we  will  not  say  mind)  never  framed  such  another  tissue 
of  utter  nonsense  as  is  contained  in  this  creed.  For  our- 
selves we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  never  rise  flrom  its  perusal 
but  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
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more  violent  outrage  upon  language,  or  more  downright  mockery 
of  the  understanding.  Christianity,  how  have  thy  friends  wronged 
thee !  Are  thy  triumphs  few,  thy  conteinners  many  ?  With 
this  for  thy  banner,  thyself  wouldst  shrink  from  triumph.  Thus 
disfigured,  thyself  wouldst  feel  honour  to  be  dishonour. 

The  following  versification  of  the  above  creed  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  with  in  an  old  collection  of  Psalms,  printed  in 
1633,*  and  subjoined  to  a  copy  of  King  James's  Bible  bearing 
the  same  date. 


What  man  soeaer  he  be,  that 

saluation  will  attaine : 
The  Catholike  beliefe  he  must, 

before  all  things  retaine. 
Which  faith  vnlesse  he  holy  koepc, 

and  vndefilediy : 
Without  all  doubt  eternally, 

he  iball  be  sure  to  dye. 

The  Catholike  belicfe  is  this, 

that  God  we  worship  one 
In  Trinity,  and  Trinity 

in  vnity  alone. 
So  as  we  neither  doe  confound 

the  person  of  the  three : 
Nor  yet  the  substance  whole  of  one, 

in  sundry  parted  be. 

One  person  of  the  Father  is, 

another  of  the  Sonne : 
Another  person  proper  of 

the  holy  Ghost  afone. 
Of  Father,  Sonne,  and  holy  Ghost, 

but  one  the  Godhead  is : 
Like  fflory  coeternall  eke, 

the  Maiesty  likewise. 

Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is 
the  Sonne  in  each  deffrce  : 

And  such  also  we  do  bcleeue, 
the  holy  Ghost  to  be. 


Vncreate  is  the  Father,  and 

vncreate  is  the  Sonne : 
The  holy  Ghost  vncreate,  so 

vncreate  is  each  one. 

Incomprehensible  Father  is, 

incomprehensible  Sonne : 
Incomprehensible  also  is 

the  noly  Ghost  of  none. 
The  Father  is  etemall,  and 

the  Sonne  eternall  so  :  • 
And  in  like  sort  etemall  is 

the  holy  Ghost  also. 

And  yet  though  we  beleeue,  that 

of  ttiese  eternall  be,  [each 

Yet  there  but  one  etemall  is, 

and  not  etemals  three : 
As  ne  incomprehensible,  we, 

ne  yet  vncreate  three  : 
But  one  incomprehensible,  one, 

vncreate  hold  to  be. 

Almighty  so  the  Father  is, 

the  Sonne  Almiffhty  so : 
And  in  like  sort  Almighty  is 

the  holy  Ghost  also. 
And  albeit  that  euery  one 

of  these  Almighty  be : 
lYet  there  but  one  Almishty  is, 

and  not  Almighties  three. 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  curious  we  present  the  title  of  the  collection 
here  referred  to. 

"  The  Booke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  Enslish  Meeter,  by  Thomas 
Stemhold,  lohn  Hopkins,  and  others :   conferred  with  the  Hebrew,  with 

St  Notes  to  sing  them  withall.  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all 
mrches,  of  all  the  People  together,  before  and  after  Morning  and  Euen- 
iDg  prayer.  As  also  before  and  afler  Sermons,  and  moreouer  in'priuate 
Houses,  for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying  apart  all  vnaodly 
SoD^,  and  Ballads,  which  tend  onely  to  the  nourishing  of  vice,  ana  cor- 
mpting  of  Youth.  Coloasians  iii.  Let  the  Word  of  God  dwell  plenteoudy 
m  you  in  all  wuedonUf  teaching  and  exhorting  one  another  in  Psalmes  ^ 
HymneSf  and  spirituaU  Songs j  and  singtmto  the  Lord  in  your  hearts. 
lames  v.  If  any  be  qfflietedj  let  him  pray  .*  if  any  be  merry ,  let  him  sing 
Psalmes.  London,  Imprinted  by  1.  L.  for  the  Company  of  Stationers. 
1633.     Cum  priuilegio.** 
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The  Father  God  ii,  God  the  Sonne, 

God  holy  Ghost  also : 
Yet  arc  there  not  three  Gods  at  all, 

but  one  God  and  no  moe. 
So  likewise  Lord  the  Father  is, 

and  Lord  also  the  Sonne : 
And  Lord  the  holy  Ghost,  yet  are 

there  not  three  Lords,  but  one. 

For  as  wo  are  compeld  to  grant 

by  Christian  verity : 
Each  of  the  persons  by  himselfe, 

both  God  and  Lord  to  be. 
So  Catholike  Religion 

forbiddeth  vs  alway : 
That  either  Gods  be  three,  or  that 

tliere  Lords  be  three  to  say. 

Of  none  the  Father  is,  ne  made, 

ne  create  nor  begot : 
The  Sonne  is  of  the  Father,  not 

create,  ne  made,  but  got. 
The  holy  Ghost  is  of  them  both, 

the  Father  and  the  Sonne  : 
Ne  made,  ne  create,  nor  begot, 

but  doth  proceed  alone. 

So  we  one  Father  hold,  not  three, 

one  Sonne  also,  not  three : 
One  holy  Ghost  alone,  and  not 

three  iioly  Ghosts  to  be. 
None  in  this  Trinitie  before, 

^nor  after  other  is : 
Jie  greater  any  than  the  rest, 

ne  lesser  be  likewise. 

But  euery  one  among  themselues, 

of  all  tne  persons  three  : 
Together  coeternall  all, 

and  all  coequall  be. 
So  Vnitie  in  Trinitie, 

as  said  it  is  before  : 
And  Trinitie  in  Vnitie, 

in  all  things  we  adore. 

Therefore  what  man  soeuer  that 

saluation  will  attaine. 
This  faith  touching  the  Trinitie, 

offeree  he  mustretaine. 
And  necdfull  to  etemall  life, 

it  is  that  euery  wiffht. 
Of  the  incarnating  of  Christ, 

our  Lord,  bcleeue  aright. 

For  this  the  right  faith  is,  that  we 
bcleeue  and  eke  doe  know, 

That  Christ  our  Lord  the  Sonne  of 
4s  God  and  man  also.  [God, 


God  of  his  Fathers  substance  got, 

before  the  world  becan  : 
And  of  his  Mothers  substance  borne, 
^    in  world  a  very  man. 

Both  perfect  God  and  perfect  man, 

in  one,  one  lesus  Christ : 
That  doth  of  reasonable  soule, 

and  humane  flesh  subsist. 
Touching  his  Godhead  equall  with 

his  FaUier  God  is  he  ', 
Touching  his  Manhood  lower  than 

his  Father  in  degree. 

Who  though  he  be  both  very  Qfidj 

and  very  man  also. 
Yet  is  he  but  one  Christ  alone, 

and  is  not  persons  two. 
One,  not  by  turning  of  Godhead 

into  the  flesh  of  man  : 
But  by  taking  Manhood  to  God, 

this  being  one  began. 

All  one,  not  by  confounding  of 

the  substance  into  one  : 
But  onely  by  the  Vnity, 

that  is  of  one  person. 
For  as  the  reasonable  soule 

and  flesh  but  one  man  is : 
So  in  one  person  Grod  and  Mm, 

is  but  one  Christ  likewise. 

Who  suffered  for  to  sauc  vs  all, 

to  H^ll  he  did  descend  : 
The   third   day  rose  againe  fipom 

to  heauen  he  did  ascend:    [death. 
He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 

the  Almighty  Father  there : 
From  thence  to  iudge  the  quicke  and 

againe  he  shall  retire.  [dead, 

At  whose  retume  all  men  shall  rise, 

with  bodies  new  restor*d : 
And  of  their  owne  workes  they  shall 

account  vnto  the  Lord.  [pQ® 

And  they  vnto  etemall  life 

shall  goe  that  haue  done  welh 
Who  hath  done  ill,  shall  goe  into 

etemall  fire  to  dwell. 

This  is  the  Catholike  beliefe, 

who  doth  not  faithfully 
Beleeue  the  same,  without  all  doobt 

he  saued  cannot  be. 
To  Father,  Sonne,  and  holy  Ghost, 

all  glory  be  therefore  : 
As  in  oegmning  was,  is  now, 

and  shall  be  euermore. 


Our  readers  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  old  specimen 
pX  versification  contains  at  least  quite  as  much  of  poetry  as  does 
the  original  of  common  sense.  N. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOK^S. 


Ikstructians  far  Young  Christians.   By  Ltman  Beecher,  D.  D* 
Cincinnati,     pp.  86. 

This  is  a  small  volume  which  has  been  publbhed  by  Dr. 
Beecher  since  his  removal  from  this  neighbourhood.  It  appears 
to  be  the  object  of  the  work  to  correct  certain  erroneous  notions 
which  prevail  in  the  Orthodox  part  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  change  by  which  one  becomes 
truly  religious.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  The 
first  two  are  occupied  in  showing  what  religion,  when  it  gains  a 
seat  in  the  soul,  does  not  do ;  the  third  in  showing  what  it  dues 
accomplish.  Haying  thus  introduced  this  book  to  our  readers, 
we  will  quote  from  its  pages  somewhat  at  length,  that  they  may 
learn  in  what  manner  the  Doctor  talks  to  his  brethren  in  the 
faithy  in  regard  to  certain  notions  which  we  have  ever  regarded 
as  erroneous. 

In  regard  to  the  notions  which  have  called  forth  the  book  the 
Doctor  says : 

^  There  is,  from  some  cause,  a  general  expectation  tiiat  religion,  « 
at  its  first  commencement  in  the  soul,  will  be  indicated  by  a  degree 
and  distinctness  of  feeling  altogether  above  what  will  ordinarily  be 
eiq)erienced.  It  is  expected  that  some  things  will  pass  away  which 
never  will  pass  away ;  and  that  some  new  uiings  wiU  appear  which 
will  never  be  realized.** — pp.  7, 8. 

He  proceeds  to  notice  some  things  which  religion  does  not  do, 
tliough  they  are  things  which  it  is  generally  expected  to  accom- 
plish. 

^  1.  Religion  accomplishes  no  change  in  respect  to  natural  facul- 
ties or  personal  identity. 

'^  Something  almost  like  this  is  often  expected.  And  when  a 
change  is  experienced  which  cometh  not  with  observation,  and  whose 
reali^  and  greatness  is  evinced  by  silent  tranquillitv  and  humble  love 
and  cheerf^  resignation  and  implicit  reliance  on  the  Saviour  and  a 
spmt  of  new  obemence,  it  is  something  so  different  from  what  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  subjects  of  the  change,  that  their  very  tranquillity 
alanns  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  exciting  fear  makes  them  afraid/* 
—  pp.  8,9. 

*^*X,  Religion  does  not  change  the  natural  temperament 

^  If  a  man  was  ardent  before  his  conversion,  he  will  be  so  after- 
ward; and  if  he  was  phlegmatic,  though  religion  may  add  a  powerful 
stimnlus,  it  will  never  make  him  auick  and  araent"  —  pf^  11, 12. 

<^3.  No  change  is  accomplishea  by  religion  in  the  instincts,  passions, 
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and  appetites,  excepting  that  which  is  indirect,  and  which  consists  in 
tlieir  subjugation  to  the  laws  of  evangelical  temperance, 

"  Nor  does  that  inordinate  power  of  appetite  or  passion,  which  is  the 
result  of  habit,  cease  of  course,  without  watchfulness,  selfdenial,  and 
prayer.  Religion  in  the  soul  is  not  an  instantaneous  omnipotence, 
putting  down,  in  a  moment,  all  insurrection  in  the  heart,  and  suspen- 
ding, in  a  moment,  the  bias  of  every  passion  which  may  have  become 
inordinate  by  indulgence.  It  comes  to  aid  the  man  enslaved  by  sin 
in  regaining  his  liberty,  but  not  to  give  it  to  him  without  prayer  and 
energetic  efforts."  —  pp.  l*>i  - 14 . 

"4.  The  commencement  of  religion  does  not  extirpate  entirely 
from  the  soul  any  one  sinful  passion  or  affection  whiclrbelongs  to  our 
common  depraved  nature. 

"  It  impairs  the  power  of  every  one,  but  expels  wholly  not  one. 
The  Canaanite  still  dwells  in  the  land,  and  is  driven  out  only  by  little 
andlittle."  — pp.  14,  15. 

**  5.  The  commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul  does  not  cause  the 
subject  of  it  to  appear  to  himself  to  be  growing  better."  —  p.  18. 

**  6.  Religion  docs  not  produce  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is  mo- 
rally right  in  all  cases,  or  supersede  the  ordinary  modes  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  duty  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  by  observation, 
reflection,  and  prayer."  —  p.  27. 

^  7.  Nor  does  religion  prevent  the  actual  doing  of  that  which  is 
sinful. 

**  Habitual  sin  it  does  prevent  No  immorality  can  be  persisted  in 
without  extinguishing  wholly  all  evidence  of  Christian  character."  — 
pp.  29,  30. 

"  8.  The  commencement  of  religion  is  not  indicated  by  any  ex- 
act order  or  method  of  divine  manifestation."  —  p.  .37. 

"  9.  The  existence  of  religion  does  not  imply  the  perceived  exis- 
tence, at  once,  of  all  tlie  Christian  graces." — p.  44. 

^  10.  Nor  does  the  existence  of  religion  enable  the'Cluristian  to  call 
up  at  bidding,  for  his  inspection,  any  particular  Christian  grace."  -p.  47. 

"  11.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  as  tlie  result  of  a  saving  conversion, 
tliat  one  unvarying  state  of  enjoyment  shall  mark  the  Christian  course." 
—  p.  53. 

"  A  change  of  heart  consists  in  new  affections.  They  are  holy  or 
benevolent,  in  opposition  to  their  former  limited  and  selfish  nature. 
Once  the  subject  loved  himself  more  than  God,  and  loved  his  fellow- 
men  relatively,  through  the  medium  of  some  relation  they  stood  in  to 
himself,  and  more  orScss  as  that  relation  was  near  or  remote.  But  a 
change  of  heart  produces  a  more  comprehensive  and  impartial  benev- 
olence, which,  while  it  does  not  overlook  tlie  family,  extends  to  God, 
and  pervades  his  kingdom.  While  it  admits  the  claims  of  nationality, 
it  does  not  shut  out  claims  of  the  world ;  and  while  it  feels  for  the  in- 
terests of  time,  includes  in  its  desires  and  plans  and  efforts  the  wel- 
fare of  eternity.  It  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  soul,  the  rights 
of  God,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  interests  of  eternity,  to  which  a  heart 
of  selfishness  is  cold  and  hard  and  blind. 

**  Such  is  tlie  general  nature  of  that  holy  love  which  he  feels  in 
whom  *■  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  thinffs  have  become  new.* 

"  The  evidence  of  a  saving  change  is,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  altered  state  of  our  affections  towards  God,  his  law,  his  gospel, 
his  providential  government"  —  pp.  64-66. 

**  1.  In  dearer  views  of  the  being,  presence,  and  agency  of  God* 
and  of  the  reality  of  his  eternal  government"-— p,  70, 
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<*In  connexion  with  these  clearer  views  is  the  apprehended  impcNv 
tance  of  divine  things."  —  p.  76. 

"  2.  Another  effect  of  a  change  of  heart  is  that  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  divine  things,  their  heautv,  and  glory,  are  now  perceived  as 
they  never  had  been  perceived  before,  and  move  the  affections  as  be- 
fore thejr  never  moved  them." — p.  79. 

^  Rehgion,  then,  is  indicated,  at  its  commencement  in  the  soul,  by 
new  objects  of  supreme  regard ;  by  a  new  rule  of  moral  obligation  — 
the  law  of  God ;  by  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  found  in  love  to  God 
and  communion  with  him,  in  ever  active  obedience  ;  by  new  motives 
to  activity,  a  desire  to  please  God,  a  benevolent  delight  in  doing  good, 
and  a  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,  made  real  and  efficacious 
through  faith." —pp.  81,  82. 

We  have  quoted  more  at  length  than  we  should  have  done 
had  it  not  been  that  we  wished  to  let  Dr.  Beecher  speak  for  him- 
self. For  ourselves  we  are  thankful  that  this  book  has  been 
written,  and  especially  thankful  that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Beecher. 
It  meets  directly  and  is  calculated  to  do  away  many  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  change  experienced  in  be- 
coming religious  which,  to  our  knowledge,  now  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  And  coming  under 
the  sanction  of  Dr.  Beecher's  name,  it  will  exert  an  influence 
where  the  same  views  with  some  other  name  would  exert  no  in- 
flaence  whatever.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  book  will  be 
widely  circulated  among  our  Orthodox  brethren. '  Nay  more,  we 
would  say  to  those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  the  perusal  of 
this  book  may  have  a  good  effect  upon  you.  In  it  you  will  find 
mach  that  will  enlighten  your  minds  and  delight  your  hearts, 
while  you  will  find  but  one  or  two  expressions  that  would 
pain  any  but  the  most  fastidious  ear.  Jason  Whitman. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


divinity  school  of  harvard  university.  ^ 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  you  with 
■ome  account  of  the  Divinity  School ;  of  the  studies,  devotional  exercises, 
aocieties,  and  benevolent  objects  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Our  studies  will  be  the  subject  of  this  letter.  They  are  divided  into 
three  general  departments,  though  the  division  is  in  a  great  measure  arbi* 

trary. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
Church  History,  and  Dogmatic  Theology  ;  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  in 
Extempore  Speaking,  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  and  the 
Dnties  of  the  Pastoral  Office  ;  bv  Rev.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
Criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

With  Dr.  Ware  each  class  has  one  exercise  a  week.  The  Junior  or 
lower  claas  commence  with  Natural  Religion ;  as,  for  instance,  the  evi- 

26* 
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dcnco  which  nature  furnishes  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ;  the 
proofs  which  wo  sec  of  a  moral  government  and  the  soul's  immortalitr ; 
the  probability  that  God  would'  make  a  special  reyelation  to  man }   tne 

Sx)of  by  which  such  a  revelation  could  be  established,  if  made;  the  cred- 
ility  of  miracles ;  the  evidence  rec^uired  to  attest  them  ;  the  application 
of  these  results  to  the  Christian  Religion.  At  each  recitation  the  subject 
for  the  next  week  is  given  out,  and  reference  made  to  the  most  important 
works  in  which  it  is  treated ;  and  at  the  next  exercise  each  student  ii 
called  upon  to  state  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  should  there  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  cither  upon  the  main  question  or  incidental  points,  a 
free  discussion  takes  place,  in  which  anyone  present  may  engage.  The 
studies  of  this  year  are  so  arranged  that  nearly  every  exercise  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  those  which  follow^  Church  History  is  the  principal  subject  in 
this  (lepartincnt  for  the  Middle  class,  or  second  year,  rio  particular  work 
is  used  as  a  class-book,  though  Murdock's  translation  of  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
siastical History  is  put  into  their  hands  as  a  Manual*  Dogmatical  TheoU 
ogy  is  the  subject  for  the  Seniors,  and  the  exercises  are  conducted  as  be- 
fore. The  ^eat  object  is  to  have  subjects  presented  in  as  clear  and  fair  a 
light  ns  possible ;    to  look  into  the  most   able  authors  on  both  sides ;  to 

Sive  every  objection  its  due  weight ;  and  then  yield  to  that  side  on  which 
lie  evidence  preponderates. 

Our  exercises  with  the  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care 
are  so  various  in  their  immediate  object,  character,  and  manner  of  con- 
ducting  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  them  in  few  words.  With 
him  we  have  exercises  in  reading  and  declamation  ;  in  learning  and  aiH 
plying  rules  for  the  composition  of  sermons ;  he  presides  at  our  weekly 
meetings  for  extempore  uebate ;  he  takes  the  leaa  in  our  weekly  devo- 
tional meetings ;  he  visits  us  at  our  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  conversinx 
upon  the  means  of  preparing  ourselves,  in  principle  and  action^  in  mind 
and  iicart,  for  the  duties  of  our  profession  ;  and  he  gives  occasional  lec- 
tures to  the  whole  school  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  the  feel- 
ings with  which  we  phould  enter  upon  it,  and  the  Iiabits,  dispositions,  and 
characters  wiiicii  we  should  form,  that  our  services  may  be  useful  to  man 
md  acceptable  to  God. 

In  the  department  of  fiiblical  Criticism  the  Junior  class  have  two 
exercises  a  week  in  the  New  Testament  and  three  in  Hebrew.  The 
other  two  classes  have,  each,  one  exercise  a  week  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  one  in  the  old.  The  former  is  studied  in  Greek,  the  latter 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Gries- 
bach's  text  is  used,  and  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  occupies  three 
years.  No  particular  commentary  i«  recommended.  RosenrnQUer  is  the 
Manual.  Indeed  the  study  of  commentaries  of  any  denomination  is 
discouraged,  except  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  tlie  text  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  or  throw  light  upon  tiie  state  of  society,  the  customs,  habits, 
and  doctrines  which  prevailed  in  early  times.  Tne  New  Testament  in 
the  original  language  is  placed  in  our  hands ;  we  bring  to  the  investi- 
gation whatever  knowledge  or  ability  we  may  possess  *,  we  free  ourselves, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  prejudices  which  may  have  been  previously 
imbibed  ;  and  with  prayers  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  assistance  of 
his  spirit  in  purifying  our  hearts  and  enligntening  our  minds,  convinced 
that  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit  are  the  best  of  interpreters,  we  com- 
pare text  with  text,  make  Scripture  comment  upon  Scripture,  apply  those 
rules  of  interpretation  which  most  commend  themselves  to  our  minds, 
and  carry  on  the  investigation,  with  modesty  I  trust,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  confidenco  in  the  results  to  which  we  may  be  led,  however 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  others.  Having 
thus  to  the  best  of  our  ability  studied  out  the  lesson  assigned,  we  meet  in 

*  The  Inttitation  Airnbhes  each  member  of  the  School  with  the  use  of  several  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  different  branches  of  Theology,  as  JtamuiU. 
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the  lecture-room  with  our  professor,  who  calls  upon  us  to  translate  panb* 
graph  by  para^aph.  Afler  we  have  thus  translated  a  passage  he  gives 
his  interpretation  of  it,  with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests ;  and  the  way 
is  opened  for  discussion,  if,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  there  should  be  difference 
of  opinion.  In  thip  way  the  lesson  is  discussed,  passaco  by  passage;  and 
should  any  critical  questions  arise  in  the  course  of  the  exercise,  which 
cannot  at  once  be  settled,  they  are  put  off  for  farther  examination,  and 
taken  up  again  at  the  following  exercise.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  intended  that  we  should  go  through  the  New  Testament ;  and  if,  as 
must  be  the  case,  we  fall  short  in  practice,  and  fail  to  realize  the  advan- 
tages which  it  would  seem  to  promise,  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfection,  not 
or  the  plan,  but  of  our  own  characters. 

The  Old  Testament  we  consider  less  immediately  applicable  to  us  than 
the  New,  and  study  it  therefore  with  a  less  anxious  solicitude.  Consid* 
ering  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the  Jewish  Revelation  was 
given  and  their  sacred  writings  composed,  we  come  to  them  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  many  things  which  are  to  have  no  influence  upon  our 
conduct,  and  many  things  which  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  or  to 
reconcile.  The  study  of  these  books  and  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  takes  three  lessons  a  week,  the  first  year;*  and  one  lesson  a 
week,  for  the  last  two  years.  The  Middle  class  be^n  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures upon  the  Old  Testament.  Mucli  greater  attention  is  given  to  some 
parts  than  to  others.  The  Pentateuch,  for  obvious  reasons,  demands  the 
most  particular  examination.  A  certain  portion,  with  the  subjects  having 
a  bearing  upon  it,  is  assigned  weekly  for  our  investigation.  Jahn's  He- 
brew Commonwealth  and  Introduction  to  the  Old  lestamcnt,  and  Ro- 
Benmtiller's  Commentary,  are  our  Manuais.  In  this,  as  in  all  our  studies,  wis 
liav«  in  our  own  building  an  extensive  Theological  Library  for  reference, 
besides  the  Library  of  the  University,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  works 
of  Theoloffy.  In  the  lecture-room  the  Professor  gives  his  own  views 
upon  the  lesson,  and  the  students  ask  such  questions  and  make  such 
remarks  and  objections  as  occur  to  them,  and,  as  in  all  our  exercises,  a 
iHe  statement  and  discussion  of  opinions  are  desired.  The  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  regarded  as  one  work.  Each  book  is  made  to  rest 
apon  its  own  merits,  and  each  book,  with  the  proofs  external  and  inter- 
Dai  upon  which  its  claims  are  founded,  is  subjected  to  a  separate  exam- 
ination. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  our  studies  are  con- 
ducted. The  great  object  in  all  is  to  allow- and  encourage  the  utmost 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  debate.  Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  stu- 
dents here  be^in  the  study  of  long  disputed  and  generally  agitated  sub- 
jects in  divinity  without  bias  towards  one  side  rather  than  the  other. 
The  human  mind  must  be  funned  on  a  new  model  before  entire  impar- 
tiality, even  at  the  commencement  of  such  studies,  can  be  realized.  The 
professors  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
decision^  which  may  be  made  upon  the  great  subjects  that  come  within 
their  province.  No  good  man,  who  believes  his  opinions  to  be  true  and 
important,  can  be  indifferent  to  their  adoption  or  rejection.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  they  take  no  pains  to  convince  others  of  what  they  believe. 
But  how  would  they  convince  them  .''  Not,  surely,  by  imposing  upon  their 
ignorance.  Not  by  a  garbled  statement  of  facts  or  a  one-sidea  view  of 
arguments.  Not  by  authoritative  assertion,  or  unwarranted  assumption; 
nor  by  reasons  which  have  no  weight  in  their  own  minds.  They  have 
too  much  respect  for  truth  to  believe  that  it  needs  or  will  tolerate  such 
assistance.  They  have  too  much  confidence  in  their  opinions  to  believe 
that  anything  more  than  a  manly,  pious,  rational  investigation  is  neces- 

ry  for  their  support.    And  they  so  far  trust  to  the  judgment  and  integ- 


*  In  wbich  one  quarter  part  of  tbe  Old  Tettameot  is  Included  in  exercises  for  tlw 
acqaiaition  of  the  language. 
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rity  of  the  students,  as  to  believe  that,  if  allowed  fiiirly  to  try  all  things, 
they  will  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

However  this  may  be,  if  truth  will  thrive  only  in  the  hot-beds  of  fraud, 
let  it  perish.  If  men  can  be  led  to  the  temple  of  truth  only  through  the 
crooked  ways  of  prevarication  and  deception,  let  them  five  in  error. 
Erroneous  opinions  even,  if  formed  by  the  free,  honest,  and  enlightened 
action  of  the  mind  and  carried  into  practice  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  and 

Eiety,  will  do  more  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  for  man's  happiness 
ere  and  liereaf\er,  than  true  opinions  forced  upon  slavish,  ignorant  minds, 
and  practised  with  a  spirit  of  pride  and  intolerance.  We  believe  that  we 
are  more  fully  discharging  our  duty  both  to  God  and  man  in  thus  incul- 
cating our  doctrines,  tliough  converts  should  be  few,  than  in  calling 
crowds  around  our  standard  by  less  honest  means.  Truth  is  important 
only  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  soul.  Christianity  is  important 
only  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  soul.  If,  therefore,  truth,  nay,  if 
the  dearest  of  all  truths  —  Christianity  itself — can  be  supported  only  by 
fettering  the  soul,  by  destroying  its  freedom,  by  palsying  its  powers,  by 
making  it  the  slave  of  prejudice,  and  thereby  tarnishing  the  lustre  of  its 
moral  faculties,  then  truth,  Christianity,  can  be  supported  only  by  de- 
stroying the  very  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  are  vain 
things.  Man's  nature  is  a  mass  of  contradictions.  His  firmest  hopes  are 
visionary.  His  best  moral  powers  are,  from  the  constitution  of  things, 
self-murderers ;  they  must  work  their  own  ruin.  But  we  are  reduced 
to  no  such  strait.  Truth  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  free,  untrammelled 
action  of  the  mind.  Christianity,  in  the  proofs  upon  which  it  leans,  in 
the  light  by  which  it  is  to  be  illustrated  and  the  light  which  it  communi- 
cates, not  only  allows,  but  demands,  the  free,  untrammelled  action  of  the 
mind.  Without  free  mental  action  its  proofs  cannot  be  understood,  its 
character  cannot  be  understood  \  and,  when  understood,  freedom  of  men- 
tal  action  —  freedom  from  ignorance,  from  prejudice,  from  passion  and 
from  sin  —  is  the  brightest  and  the  dearest  blessing  which  it  gives.  With 
these  views,  therefore,  we  take  nothing  for  granted.  We  come  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  not  as  lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  particular  posi- 
tions. We  come  as  humble  inquirers  for  the  truth.  Our  first  object  is, 
not  to  build  up  a  bulwark  around  religion,  but  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
true ;  and  this  is  the  first  question  with  respect  to  every  subject  that 
belongs  to  our  studies.  Afrer  this  is  settled  it  is  time  to  look  to  con- 
sequences. He, is  but  a  weak-hearted  inquirer  who  dares  not  search 
into  the  truth  and  proclaim  it,  lest  it  should  be  dangerous  to  himself 
or  society.  He  betrays  a  lamentable  distrust  both  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  his  Maker.  Truth,  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  the  motto 
•which  should  be  stamped  upon  our  banners.  Not  proselytism,  not  the 
formation  or  enlargement  of  a  sect,  not  the  extension  of'^  these  or  those 
opinions  as  watchwords  of  a  party,  but  the  diffusion  of  truth,  in  the  spirit 
of  truth,  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught,  in  the  spirit 
.  which  Christ  exhibited  —  this  is  the  object  for  which  we  would  live,  to 
which  we  would  devote  whatever  of  talent,  industry,  or  learning  we  may 
possess.  The  consequences  rest  with  God,  and  we  would  cheerfully  and 
confidently  leave  them  in  his  hands.  J.  H.  M. 

Cambridge  J  May^  1834. 


INFIDEL   meetings   IN   BOSTON. 


Dear  Sir, 
You  requested  me,  when  I  saw  you  last,  to  give  you  some  bri^  ac- 
count of  the  Infidel  meetings  in  the  city,  so  far  as  I  might  be  acquainted 
with  them,  and  with  the  views  of  those  who  freouent  them.    All  that 
needs  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  can  be  said  in  a  row  words. 
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It  ■aoms  tliat  Infidels  understand  ftillj  the  advantages  of  organization, 
ftr,  as  is  probably  known  to  you,  there  exists  in  the  city  an  organized  body 
of  males  and  females  under  the  name  of  **  The  First  Society  of  Free  In- 
qairers."  This  is  made  up  of  the  open  and  avowed  unbelievers  in  Christian* 
ity,  who  hold  meetings  every  Sabbath  aflemoon  and  evening,  to  listen  to 
whiiat  they  are  pleased  to  call  '^  Scientific  Lectures  " ;  and  on  *^  Wedobsday 
evening,  with  their /omt^ie^ and  children,^^  (we  copy  from  their  own  bills) 
'^  thoy  assemble  for  the  healthy  and  acreoable  exercise  of  dancing  and 
social  conversation.'  I  have  attended  both  these  performances,  and 
will  briefly  state  my  views  upon  them.  A  part  of  the  old  theatre  is 
generally  well  filled  on  Sundavs,  though  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  all 
who  attend  are  regular  members  of  the  Society.  The  numbers  vary 
BUich,  in  the  same  manner,  and  probably  from  the  same  reasons,  as  the 
number  of  convicts  in  our  jails  and  prisons.  Some,  undoubtedly,  after 
sofficient  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  seem  to  become  disgusted 
with  the  company  or  the  employment,  and  hold  to  their  resolutions  of 
keeping  clear  of  it  in  future.  Otners,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  fickle  in 
their  good  purposes,  and  make  regular  periodical  returns,  merely  staying 
kmg  enoogn  to  be  recognised  when  they  return.  I  saw,  it  is  true,  the 
eounteninces  of  some  three  or  four  honest  individuals,  whom  I  thought 
worthy  of  better  company  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  com- 
posed of  the  Aren  or  society. 

80  much  for  the  audience.  If  this  be  a  true  description  of  it  ^nd  I 
think  no  one  who  has  ever  been  there  will  presume  to  question  it),  yon 
will  be  at  no  loss  in  imagining  the  sort  or  instruction  to  which  tney 
cune  to  listen.  The  lecturer  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  a  venerable 
and  serious  character,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  but  a  dictate  of  common  prudence  to  receive  his  statements 
with  some  qualifications,  and  not  till  they  had  been  carefully  weighed. 
Apart  fiom  his  doctrines,  I  thought  him  the  poorest  speaker  1  had  ever 
heard ;  and  it  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  has 
not  a  particle  of  eloquence  to  call  into  his  service.  The  exercises  com- 
menced with  singing  a  glee,  afler  which  the  lecturer  read  a  chapter  from 
the  ^^  Bible  of  Reason,"  informing  his  hearers  of  the  great  iniquities  of 
the  clercy,  how  they  oppressed  the  poor,  and  mockingly  courted  the 
&vonr  of  the  rich,  how  they  frightened  the  more  ignorant  with  foolish 
stories  about  a  future  judgment,  and  led  a  lazy  and  happy  life,  growing 
fiu  upon  the  credulity  of  those  whom  they  deceived.  All  this  they  did, 
besiaes  a  numbar  of  other  wicked  things,  very  offensive  to  the  nice  con- 
•eience  of  the  writer.  Besides  all  this,  their  worse  than  useless  ser- 
Tices  were  said  to  cost  the  nation  more  than  twenty  millions  annually. 

Afler  this  extract  from  the  Bible  of  Reason,  —  a  book,  by  the  by,  whi«sh 
•eems  hardly  to  have  met  with  the  popularity  due  to  the  valuable  discof'- 
eiicsit  contains, —  the  lecturer  went  into  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  out  from  the  Christians.  His  life  appears  to  have 
b^en  a  chequered  one.  From  a  carpenter  he  became  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, then  a  Universalist,  then  an  Infidel.  I  should  feel  inclined  to  dis- 
pute the  propriety  of  his  first  change  more  than  that  of  any  subsequent 
one,  and  could  not  but  think  him  a  mortifying  instance  of  the  same  intel- 
lectual infirmity  which  dictated  the  tradings  of  the  idiot  who  becan  the 
day  with  a  cow  and  ended  it  with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  He  said 
that  while  a  Christian  lie  was  troubled  by  doubts  which  ho  tried  to 
overcome,  but  found  it  all  in  vain.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
mournful  fact  that  Christendom  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  had 
been  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  deceived  ;  he  had  made  the  discovery, 
and  deemed  it  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  come  out  and  say  so. 
We  presume  that  if  in  this  stage  of  his  "  Inquiries"  he  had  been  by  any 
means  retarded,  he  would,  for  the  time  beins  at  least,  have  become  a 
Jew.  Never  do  I  remember  to  have  listened  to  such  poor  attempts  at 
reasoning,  such  thin,  sophistical,  vapoury  arguments,  as  those  by  which 
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the  lecturer  endeavoured  to  establish  his  ^int,  that  the  wise  aad  the 
good  of  all  aces  had  been  so  woftiUy  deceived ,  that  sages  and  philoso- 
phers have  for  so  many  centuries  been  misled  themselves,  or,  what  is 
worse,  been  guiltv  of  misleading  others,  and  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  was  lockea  up  in  the  heads  of  the  few  deluded,  ignorant,  and  un- 
principled men  united  under  the  name  of  ''  Free  Inquiren."  A  child  of 
common  understanding  would  have  perceived  at  once  the  utter  nonsenM 
of  his  reasoning.  However,  I  thinlc  he  did  himself  justice ;  lor  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  reason  will  lend  its  aid  to  outreaaon  the 
plainest  truths  which  language  can  convey  and  the  understanding  own 
and  receive.  It  would  have  been  amusing,  were  the  subject  of  a  iMi 
serious  nature,  to  see  the  air  of  confidence  with  which  the  loetnier 
brought  up  the  venerable  objections  against  Christianity,  so  ollan.  so 
triumphant! V,  refuted ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  specious  but  shallow 
position  of  Hume,  under  the  shape  of  tne  assertion  that  ''  it  is  mueh 
more  reasonable  that  men  should  lie  than  that  a  miracle  should  take 
place  ";  or  one  of  those  heated  denunciations  of  Cobbett  in  his  veracioQi 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Equally  amu8in||  was  the  sight  of  so  many 
stupia  countenances,  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  scurrilooa  rSuair 
dry  of  many  a  far-etched  jest,  or  the  deriding  use  of  terms  whieh  by 
manj  are  held  most  sacred.  And  yet,  I  say,  he  did  his  best.  He  attacked 
religion  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  attacked,  namely  by  magnifying 
the  sins  of  its  unworthy  professors,  and  presenting  highly  coloured  pie- 
tnres  of  the  perversions  and  unholy  wars,  with  which  Cnristiaaity  is  no 
more  chargeable  than  were  the  axe  and  the  fagot  for  the  tortures  they 
were  made  to  inflict.  Force  has  aimed  many  a  rude  blow  againtC  tkia 
sacred  fane  of  Christianity ;  the  edicts  of  tyrants  have  forbidden  its  wor- 
shippers to  own  its  sanctity  ;  and  when  its  enemies  have  exhausted  every 
means  of  violence  in  vain,  internal  dissensions  have  often  threatened  its 
entire  overthrow ;  but  still  it  stands.  The  modern  Infidel  knovrs  how  its 
ftrength  has  been  tried,  and  with  all  the  wisdom  which  the  caae  adflsiH 
he  resorts  to  a  new  species  of  warfare,  or  to  one  which  has  been  least 
exerted,  probably  from  the  reason,  that  more  honest  opposers  have  com- 
sidered  it  unfair  and  base. 

You  majr  ask  me  if  1  think  that  the  institutions  of  religion  will  now  bo 
placed  in  jeopardy.  I  should  say  no  —  that  is,  no  more  than  the  mental 
craacities  of  man,  his  reason  and  common  sense,  are  in  danger.  That 
individual  unhappiness  must  be  the  result  of  such  nroceedings  I  camiot 
doobt.  But  who  are  to  blame  but  the  individuals .'  If,  >|jphut  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  the  invincible  arguments  which  it  oners  of  its  trmth, 
the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  its  defbooe. 
the  venerable  succession  of  sages  who  have  vindicated  its  claims  ana 
unfolded  its  instructions,  besides  the  plain  assertions  of  those  who  deelara 
that  they  have  felt  its  power,  —  if,  against  all  this,  they  are  willing  to 
receive  the  foolish,  unsustained  positions  of  a  man,  wnose  wiadom,  by 
his  own  account,  seems  thus  far  to  have  consisted  in  discovering  one  dsj 
that  he  was  most  wofully  deceived  himself,  and  most  ignorantfy  deceiv- 
ing others  on  the  day  preceding,  —  then  the  choice  is  their  own,  and 
they  are  at  liberty  to  abide  by  it.  6.  E.  E. 

[Some  remarks  upon  the  **  AsMmblies  "  in  tlie  nszt  munber.] 


REV.  PRESIDENT  WTLIE,  OF  BLOOMINQTOIT  COLLEOB,  UTDXAirjU 

Our  readers  will  recollect  tlie  notice,  contained  in  our  Febrony 
number,  of  a  Discourse  pronounced  by  Dr.  Wylie  before  the  Lemi^ 
ture  of  Indiana.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  fix>m  Rer.  J.  F. 
Clarke,  dated  ^LomaviUe,  AprU  18,  ladi,**  will  be  read  with  nmch 
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interMt,  if  aflbrdmg]a  specimen  of  the  pulpit^exercises  of  this  to- 
marioible  man. 

''We  bad  a  delightful  discourse,  a  few  eTeniugs  since,  in  the  First  Pres- 
hyterian  church,  m>m  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wylie,  of  BloomingtoD,  Indiana. 
The  house  was  crowded  with  Presbyterians  and  others.  His  text  was 
John  xvii.  20,  21.  '  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  belieye  on  me  through  their  word:  that  they  all  may  be  one ; 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us; 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.*  He  began  by 
stating  that  if  any  had  come  expecting  to  hear  an  eloquent  discourse  they 
would  be  disappointed ;  that  he  had  a  few  plain  tlioughts,  but  vitally  im- 
portant, which  mifht  be  new  to  some  hearers,  as  they  were  till  lately* 
new  to  himself;  that  he  might  give  offence  by  some  things  which  he 
should  say,  but  that  he  held  it  a  solemn  duty  not  to  keep  back  what  he 
believed  so  important.  He  then  went  on  to  prove  that  the  union  spoken 
of  in  the  text  could  not  be  a  union  of  natucil^^or  a  union  of  frace  or 
mystical  union,  but  that  it  was  one  of  love  am  good  works.  He  then 
declared  that  it  was  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  text  that  the  world  would 
not  be  converted  till  Christians  united  in  love  and  the  peaceful  perform- 
ance of  moral  duties.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  from  the  temporal  happiness  and  civilization  which  Christianity 
always  carries  with  it,  and  from  the  higher  blessings  of  spiritual  salva- 
tion. *  Nature,'  said  he,  *  confirms  the  truth  of  the  text  and  teaches 
that  union  is  strength,  disunion  weakness.  The  sam<r  truth  is  taught  or 
implied  by  Jesus  when  he  says, ''  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  seeimg  your  ettod  works  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  " 
In  short,  until  Christians  unite  in  eood  works,  the  performance  of  duty, 
and  lay  aside  sectarian  disputes  and  enmities,  Christ  teaches  us  that  men 
cannot  be  converted.  For  aAer  all,  doing  good  is  the  ^reat  end  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  did  Christ  come,  but  '^  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works  ?  "  ' 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  what  had  actuallv  been  done  for  the 
conversion  or  the  world  in  the  present  age,  and  n-ankly  professed  that 
troth  obliged  him  to  say  that  very  little  had  been  done.  He  would 
grant  there  had  been  great  excitements  —  a  great  machinery  put  in 
operation  —  Bible  societies.  Missionary  societies,  &c.  had  been  actively 
engaged — great  sums  of  money  raised  and  expended  —  much  had  been 
done  about  Christianity,  but  ho  looked  in  vain  to  see  what  had  been  done 
for  it.  He  lamented  this  deeply,  but  declared  that  Christians  must  admit 
that  it  was  their  sin  of  uncnaritablcncss  which  caused  it.  The  Lord's 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot  save,  but  our  iniquities  prevail 
against  us.  It  was  in  vain  for  Christians  to  expect  the  world  would  be 
converted  by  a  miracle.  Granting,  which  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  do,  that  Christianity  had  been  propagated  by  a  constant  miracle  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  —  God  would  not  miraculously  interpose  till 
man  had  done  his  appointed  part.  Moral  influences  were  to  be  exerted 
throuffh  moral  means,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  these  would  be  an 
exhibition  of  Christian  holiness  in  the  lives  of  believers. 

"  He  then  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  church,  that  Chris- 
tians should  show  a  greater  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  religion  —  that 
they  should  not  attempt  to  explain  what  was  incomprehensible  —  nor  dog- 
matizo  about  those  points  on  which  Locke  and  St.  Paul  confessed  them- 
selves ignorant.  ^  Mysteries,'  said  he, '  are  unavoidable  in  revelation  as  in 
aatore.  But  let  us  leave  them  as  we  find  them,  mysteries.  Great  books 
have  been  written  on  such  topics  as  the  Paterni^  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Fifiation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Doctors  of 
DiTinity/and  those  who  wish  to  be  Doctors  of  Divmitjr,  and  those  who 
nerer  will  be  Doctors  of  Divinity,  are  disputing  about  things  which  angels 
dare  not  look  into.'  He  proposed,  as  another  means  of  union,  a  better  un*^ 
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dfirstanding  of  the  nature  of  creeds.  For  thej  are  ^enerallj  looktd  upon 
as  perfectly  true  in  all  their  parts ',  but  this  is  claiming  an  infMlibiKty  lor 
them  which  can  belong  only  to  the  word  of  God.  He  declared  that  he 
knew  of  no  creed  in  the  world  which  he  thought  perfectly  tnM.  Still, 
many  sects  looked  upon  their  creed  as  rather  a  more  fiuthnil  guide  than 
the  Scriptures. 

''  He  &rther  spoke  of  the  great  evils  of  sectarianism  —  of  the  com- 
munion-table, the  place  appointed  by  Christ  for  all  Christiaiis  to  meet  m 
love,  made  a  sectarian  bulwark  —  he  condemned  with  great  bat  due 
severity  the  practice  of  launching  bolts  against  brethren  'up  river,  or 
down  river,'  in  the  act  of  prayer,  where  every  man  should  ftel  as  an 
humble  sinner  —  he  rebuked  the  narrow  and  unchristian  spirit  which  re- 
fuses to  road,  hear,  or  touch  anything  which  has  not  the  stamp  and  aeal  of 
the  sect  on  it  —  the  idolatrous  respect  paid  to  the  great  founders  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  who  would  be  much  less  admired,  he  said,  did  we  hear  as 
much  of  their  pride  and  ooativeness  as  we  do  of  their  zeal  and  prayen. 

**  He  concluded  by  a  fliBbn  warning  and  affectionate  appeal  to  all  who 
heard  him  to  take  these inidis  home  and  apply  them  to  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

**  I  have  given  you  but  a  garbled  and  feeble  acoonnt  of  a  powerful,  con- 
vincinff,  and  eloquent  defence  of  liberal  Christianity.  The  congregation 
seemed  much  interested  and  moved. 

**  I  called  on  Dr.  Wylie  the  next  rooming  and  requested  him  to  preach 
for  me.  He  stated  that  nothing  would  ^ive  him  more  pleasure  than  to  do 
so,  but  that  he  could  not  stop  any  lonffer  in  the  place.  We  had  a  long 
conversation,  the  particulars  of  wnich  it  would  not  be  proper  to  repeat, 
but  which  furnished  me  with  another  proof  of  the  delight/nl  truth  that 
liberal  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  every  sect  in  Chiiften- 
dom.  Yours,  truly, 

"Jam SB  Frxxhah  CLAnxx." 


INSTILLATIONS   AND    ORDINATION. 


On  Wednesday,  March  2r)th,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Edes,  late  of  Canton,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Nantucket.  Sermon  by  Rev.  G. 
Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

On  Wedncsdav,  May  14th,  Rev.  O.  A.  Brownson,  late  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Parish  in  Canton. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  G.  Ripley,  of  Boston. 

On  the  same  daji  kcv.  Josiah  Moore,  late  of  Athol,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Duxbury.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
A.  Young,  of  Boston. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21st,  Mr.  Francis  Cunningham  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Congregational  Society  in  Dorchester.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  of  Boston. 
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and  teach  all   nationn,  baptizing  th 
of  the  Sooy  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


^€So  ye  and  teach  all   Dationv,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  ( ~  " 


It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  inquire  what  it  is  tobapdze 
one  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. — With  most  of  our  readers  there  may  be  need  of  having 
intelligible  ideas  on  this  subject.  Accustomed  in  our  earlier 
years  to  look  upon  this  text  as  a  proof  of  a  doctrine  which  in- 
tjoiry  and  matui-er  judgment  have  led  us  to  reject,  a  lingering  re- 
gard for  former  prejudices  may  be  present  in  the  mind,  when- 
ever, in  the  solemnity  of  baptism,  the  phrase, "  The  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  repeated.  And  by  many  we 
may  be  thought  to  be  placed  in  an  unfortunate  situation ;  since, 
when  we  would  offer  either  ourselves  or  our  little  ones  in  bap- 
tism, we  are  obliged  to  repeat  a  form  of  expression  which  is 
regarded  as  making  against  those  views  of  Christianity  to 
which  we  desire  to  devote  both  ourselves  and  those  whose 
religious  education  is  committed  to  our  hands.  An  indistinct 
sense  of  this  we  ourselves  may  have  at  times  felt ;  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that  it  has  done  much  to  lessen  in  our  minds  the 
significance  and  interest  of  the  ordinance  in  question.  We 
shall  do  well,  then,  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  language  of 
our  text,  to  know  to  whom  and  to  what  we  are  baptized,  to 
comprehend,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  full  and  important 
meaning  which  our  Saviour  undoubtedly  attached  to  this  last 
communication  and  commission  to  his  disciples.  We  can  ac«> 
eomplish  all  this  only  by  first  considering  the  usage  of  the 
times  in  respect  to  baptism,  and  by  interpreting  our  LonTs 
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language  in  reference  to  his  prior  instructions  and  to  the  pros- 
pects of  his  reli^on. 

A  mistaken  notion  is  not  altogether  uncommon,  that  the 
idea  involved  in  baptism  is  that  of  dedication.  In  baptism  it 
b  thought  we  are  dedicated  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
this  is  incorrect.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  baptize  all 
who  were  converts  to  their  religion,  and  the  ceremony  was 
regarded  as  a  profession  of  belief  Thus  we  read,  "  Our  fiith- 
ers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and 
were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,"  i.  e. 
they  were  not  dedicated  to  Moses,  but  they  professed  faith 
in  him.  The  word  is  uniformly  so  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  believers  were  all  "  batpized  into  Christ ",  mto  a 
feith  in  him.  They  were  "  baptized  into  one  body  ",  —  into 
belief  in,  and  admission  into,  one  household  of  believers. 
They  were  ^^baptized  into  his  death  ", — into  a  belief  of  his  cni- 
cifixion.  "  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?"  into  a  be- 
lief in  Paul  as  the  master  and  head  of  the  church.  In  the  last 
cited  instance  we  Jiave  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  the  text, — in 
the  name  of  Paul  —  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  —  a  circumlocu- 
tion of  which  the  Jews  were  fond,  and  which  was  simply 
an  expletive,  as  '*  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  same 
as  "  to  call  on  the  Lord."  The  meaning  of  the  text,  then,  is, 
^^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  into  a  belief  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

1 .  "Go  and  bapdze  all  nations  into  a  belief  of  the  Father.^* 
The  God  of  the  Jews  was  Jehovah,  a  Being  whose  name  they 
would  not  pronounce  but  with  the  most  mysterious  awe,  and 
who,  as  they  thought,  made  no  manifestations  of  himself,  ex- 
cept in  rare  and  peculiar  instances,  to  any  but  the  High  Priest 
in  the  temple.  The  Jews  thought  God  was  a  vindictive  Be- 
ing, pursuing  with  wrath  and  hatred  those  who  had  offended 
him,  and  whose  kindness  and  love  could  be  propitiated  only 
by  costly  rites  and  sacrifices.  The  Jews  thought  God  was 
a  partial  Being,  bestowing  all  care  and  favour  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  and  treating  the  rest  of  mankind  either 
as  beneath  his  notice,  or  as  his  open  enemies.  The  Jews 
thought  their  God  entertained  and  was  influenced  by  human 
feelings  and  passions,  they  imagined  that  he  was  pleased  with 
their  external  cleanness  and  outward  observances,  and  that  be 
delighted  in  the  incense  of  the  altar  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices.  The  Jews  thought  God  was  a  Being  whose  care 
of  his  children  extended  but  little  beyond  this  term  of  their 
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existence ;  he  had  done  much;  they  thought,  to  adapt  this  world 
to  minister  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  but  they  recognised 
little  in  their  own  nature  which  was  adapted  for  another,  a 
spiritual,  an  eternal  existence.  . 

Now  in  opposition  to  all  this,  and  in  opposition  to  as  false 
and  more  debasing  views  of  the  heathen,  the  great  truth  which 
Christ  taught,  the  first  truth,  the  first  in  importance,  the 
first  in  his  divine  system  of  religion,  the  great  central  truth 
which  gives  to  that  system  its  peculiarity  and  worth,  was  that 
Grod  is  our  Father.  He  is  our  Father,  not  because  he  made 
us  and  watches  over  us ;  he  made  the  plant  and  the  tree, 
and  he  watches  over  them,  yet  we  do  not  call  him  their 
Father.  The  relation  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  therefore  it  is 
nearer,  and,  if  felt,  more  endearing.  He  is  our  Father  because 
he  has  given  us  spirits  like  his  own,  he  has  imparted  to  us 
bis  own  immortality,  and  has  blessed  us  with  that  noblest  of  all 
his  gifts,  a  capacity  of  ever-growing  holiness  and  joy.  How 
successfully  does  this  great  truth,  as  unfolded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
war  with  all  the  unworthy  opinions  the  Jews  entertained  of  Grod  \ 
He  has  a  name  the  repetition  of  which  we  need  not  shun,  nor 
which  when  we  must  pronounce  it,  should  be  uttered  with  a 
chilling  dread  or  superstitious  awe ;  with  delight  and  joy  we  may 
pronounce  that  name,  and  in  all  our  blessed  communications 
with  the  great  Power  above  us  Christ  hath  taught  us  to  say, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven."  There  is  no  privileged 
priest  to  whom  alone  he  reveals  himself,  nor  is  tliere  any  gor-  # 
geous  temple  to  which  hb  communications  are  confined  ; 
3ie  choice  temple  of  his  residence  is  the  pure  heart,  and  the 
priest  that  enjoys  his  holiest  revelations  is  he  who  seeks  to 
do  his  will.  He  is  no  vindictive  Being ;  he  is  enemy  to  no 
one ;  and  those  who  are  enemies  to  him  he  seeks  to  overcome 
by  exhibiting  to  them  a  goodness  which  shall  constram  them 
to  repentance.  He  is  no  partial  Being,  no  privileged  nation 
or  race  are  the  sole  recipients  of  his  favours ;  the  blessings  of 
bis  hand  are  bestowed  as  freely  and  as  impartially  as  are  the 
beams  of  the  sun  and  the  showers  from  heaven.  He  de- 
lights in  no  costly  sacrifices  which  the  sons  of  plenty  alone  can 
offer ;  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
which  the  lowliest  of  his  children  can  bestow.  His  chief  care 
bas  been  exercised  not  merely  in  adapting  the  circumstances 
of  this  life  to  minister  to  our  convenience  and  enjoyment ; 
bis  great  regard  to  us  is  shown  in  making  this  life  a  fit  introduc- 
tion to  a  discipline  for  the  life  to  come.  Glorious  as  this  world 
IS  in  itself,  we  see  but  half  its  marks  of  wisdom  and  love  tili   > 
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we  look  upoD  it  as  the  temporarv  scene  of  the  first  stage  of 
man's  spiritual  life.  Our  Father  s  great  love  to  us  b  seen  in 
surrounding  us  with  so  many  monitors  of  the  better  world. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  exercise  of  God's  power  than 
b  shown  in  making  spirits  that  shall  live  on,  when  all  this  uni- 
verse of  worlds  shall  be  wrapt  together  as  a  scroll,  and  endu- 
ing them  with  capacities  for  an  angel's  knowledge  and  bless- 
edness and  love.  He  has  revealed  to  us  a  destiny  higher  and 
holier  than  ever  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  because  he 
has  revealed  himself  as  "  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Thus 
how  much  Ls  implied  in  the  great  truth  of  God's  paternal  char- 
acter!  Do  we  wonder  that  Christ  should  have  made  it  a  chief 
object  of  his  teachings  to  state  and  illustrate  a  doctrine  so  im- 
portant and  iiindamental  ?  Do  we  wonder  that  he  should 
have  selected  it  as  the  first  truth  into  a  belief  of  which  hb  dis- 
ciples were  to  baptize  all  nations  ? 

2.  Let  us  consider  the  second  truth  mto  a  belief  in  which  the 
dbciples  were  commissioned  to  baptize.  ^'  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  a  belief  in  the  Son."  Next  to 
the  great  truth  of  God's  paternal  character  and  of  the  near 
and  spiritual  relation  we  sustain  to  him,  what  b  the  truth 
which  appears  to  our  own  minds  most  important,  and  which 
we  ourselves  should  next  mention  in  a  brief  synopsis  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  is  next  mentioned  in  the 
text,  our  Father's  gift  of  his  Son,  his  sending  a  messenger  of 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  us,  the  revelation  of  light  and 
strength  and  hope  and  promise  by  him  ?  Now  at  the  time 
thb  commission  to  baptize  was  given,  the  great  body  of  the 
Jews  believed  that  their  long  expected  Messiah  had  not  ap- 
peared. They  had  heard  of  Jesus,  but  he  was  not  the  Christ. 
Their  Saviour  was  yet  to  come.  The  command  of  Jesus  to 
bb  disciples  was  to  baptize  the  Jews  into  a  belief,  first,  of  the 
paternal  character  of  God,  then  into  a  belief  that  hb  Son  had 
appeared,  the  Messiah  had  come,  the  new  dispensation  had 
been  given,  the  promised  kingdom  had  been  set  up.  Or  if 
we  look  to  the  then  Gentile  world,  we  shall  find  a  state  of  feel- 
ing exbting  which  rendered  the  requirement  of  a  belief  in  the 
Son  peculiarly  pertinent  and  necessary.  Some  distinguished 
men  of  the  heathen  world  were  at  this  time  expecting  a  reve- 
lation fix)m  God.  Probably  this  expectation  was  in  part 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  it  might  also  have  been  received  by 
communicating  with  the  Jews,  or  it  might  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  distinguished  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
acme  of  whom  expressed  strong  conviction  Uiat  God  would 
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in  a  miraculous  manner  reveal  himself  to  mankind.  However 
acquired,  the  expectation  was  by  some  certainly  entertained ; 
but  the  idea  that  Jems  was  the  channel  through  whom 
divine  truth  was  communicated  to  men  was  undoubtedly  to 
many,  as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness,  and  as  it  was  to  the 
Hebrews,  a  stumbling-block.  Others,  again,  were  in  no  such 
expectation  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  would  be  back- 
ward in  believing  that  such  a  revelation  had  been  made.  But 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  heathen,  the  Jew  and  Gentile^ 
men  of  all  nations,  were  the  disciples  to  baptize  to  a  belief  in 
the  Son,  to  a  conviction  that  a  message  had  been  sent  from 
on  high  and  sent  by  God's  chosen  messenger,  to  a  faith  in  a 
new  revelation  of  clearer  light,  of  more  quickening  motives, 
of  more  purifying  and  elevating  truths,  and  of  glorious,  even 
inmiortal  hopes.  Surely  this  great  truth  was  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching  second  only  to  the  higher  truth  of  God's  paternal 
character,  and  therefore  he  selected  it  as  the  next  great  truth 
into  which  his  disciples  were  to  baptize  all  nations. 

3.  But  he  mentions  one  other.  ^^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations 
baptizing  into  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  are  plainly 
given  to  understand  what  this  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  first  five 
verses  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  We  there  read  that 
Paul  came  to  Ephesus,  '^  and  finding  certain  disciples  he 
said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  sincfe  ye 
believed  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Unto  what,  then,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said,  Unto 
John's  baptism.  Then  Paul  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  when  he  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and 
prophesied."  Now  here  you  will  observe  these  five  things^ 
1.  That  although  these  men  are  called  disciples,  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  could  not 
have  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  person  in  the  6od^ 
head.  2.  That  neither  before  nor  after  their  baptism  is  it 
said  that  Paul  informed  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  dis- 
tinct person,  but  leaves  them  to  learn  fipom  the  consequence 
of  his  laying  his  hands  upon  them  what  the  Holy  Ghost  is. 
3.  That  Paul  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  something  to 
be  received;  not  as  a  person  —  but  as  what  should  come 
itpon  them.  4.  That  when  they  had  miraculous  power 
fiom  God  they  had  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost,  then, 
b  the  miraculous  power  of  God.  All  Scripture  confirms  this. 
Jesus  and  John,  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias,  Peter  and  Stephen^ 
\  27* 
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were  filled  trith  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To  be  baptized 
iBto  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  baptized  into  a  belief  of  the  mi- 
raculous power  of  God.  5.  Into  a  faith  in  this  miraculoas 
power,  Paul,  by  his  question  to  the  disciples,  implies  that  theif 
onght  to  have  been  baptized.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  bound  to 
conclude  that  this  miraculous  power  is  what  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  commission  we  are  considering,  and  under  which 
Paul  acted?  Now  what  pertinency  was  there,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  our  Saviour's  requiring  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  men 
into  faith  in  this  power  ?  And  here  again  I  would  ask,  sup- 
pose we  were  required  to  draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  Christian 
doctrine,  —  after  spcakmg  of  God  as  the  universal,  impartial, 
benignant  Parent  of  his  children,  after  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  one  who  had  taught  new  and  striking  truths  respecting  God 
and  duty,  what  should  we  be  likely  to  mention  next  ?  Would 
not  the  third  and  last  point  be  the  evidence  that  this  personage 
was  what  he  pretended  to  be  ?  By  adding  this  last  to  the 
other  two  speci6cations  should  we  not  have  covered  the  whole 
nround,  and  have  presented  a  brief  but  perfect  synopsis  of 
Christian  truth  ?  Should  we  not,  after  mentioning  these  three 
things,  first,  that  God  is  our  Father,  second,  that  Jesus  b  his 
Son,  and  third,  that  all  that  he  said  and  performed  was  done  by 
the  miraculous  power  of  God,  should  we  not  have  repeated 
the  three  grand  features  of  our  religion,  and  those  on  whk^h 
Jesus  Christ  more  than  on  any  others  insisted  ?  Accordingly 
we  find  that  Christ  mentioned  this  belief  in  his  miraculous 
power  next.  He  frequently  referred  to  his  miracles  as  proof 
of  his  divine  mission.  "  The  works  that  I  do,  1  do  not  of  my- 
self, the  Father  that  sent  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  "  Believe 
me  for  my  works'  sake."  But  the  Jews  said  he  was  mad,  that 
he  had  a  demon,  that  he  did  these  things  by  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  This  was  that  sin  agamst  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  our  Lord  said  should  not  be  forgiven.  Tlie  sin 
was  their  ascribing  to  the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit  what  he  did 
by  the  power  of  God.  If  we  look,  too,  to  the  heathen  worid, 
we  find  that  the  Gentiles  would  attribute  his  miracles,  as  they 
did  those  of  Moses,  to  magic,  and  would  regard  him  as  one 
of  the  many  impostors  who  would  establish  a  false  religion  by 
pretending  to  work  miracles.  In  opposition  to  these  opinbns 
both  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  our  Lord  requires  his  dis- 
ciples to  baptize  all  into  a  belief  that  he  was,  not  merely  a 
teacher,  but  a  teacher  from  God.  Converts  to  his  religk)D 
^ere  to  believe  that  be  did  come  forth  from  God^  that  God 
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illuminated  bis  mind,  poured  out  his  spirit  upon  him  without 
measure,  and  to  be  convinced  that  never  man  spake  as  he  did, 
and  that  no  man  could  do  the  things  which  he  did  unless  God 
was  with  him.  The  miracles  which  our  Lord  wrought  were 
thus  to  be  regarded  as  sanctions  of  all  that  he  said  and  did. 
They  were  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  pledges 
of  the  fulBlment  of  his  promises. 

Such,  then,  are  my  views  of  the  interpretation  of  this  form- 
ulary of  Christian  baptism.  It  is  full  of  important  meaning, 
every  word  of  it  is  of  weighty  significance.  It  was  customary 
in  all  baptisms  to  baptize  into  a  profession  of  faith  in  some 
person  or  doctrine.  Our  Lord  says,  ^^  Go  ye  and  teach  all 
nations,'^  not  the  Jews  only,  but  all,  baptizing  them  into  a  be- 
lief, in  the  one,  universal,  benignant  Father  of  mankind,  into 
a  belief  of  Jesus  as  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  the  teacher  of 
eyerlasting  life,  into  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  power  of  God, 
as  exercised  by  Jesus  to  confirm  his  mission  and  to  sanction 
his  truth.  If  I  should  be  asked  for  the  arguments  by  which 
I  would  support  the  interpretation  now  given,  I  could  only 
reply  that,  beyond  presenting  in  stronger  light  the  various 
points  already  alluded  to,  I  have  no  argument  at  all.  For 
it  has  seemed  to  me  all  the  while,  that  I  have  been  narrating 
simple  matters  of  fact ;  and  instead  of  building  up  any  theory 
of  my  own,  or  proposing  any  far-fetched  interpretation,  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  humbler  and  better  work  of  stating  over 
in  other  language  our  Lord's  brief  and  concise  command.  I 
know  that  many  find  in  this  text  a  distinct  statement  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  they  profess  great  attachment,  but  which  we 
concur  in  disbelieving.  On  the  point  whether  this  text  states 
that  doctrine  or  not,  I  should  have  but  this  simple  question 
to  propose,  Which  is  most  likely,  that  our  Lord  should  require 
his  disciples  to  baptize  converts  to  believe  in  a  doctrine 
which  he  never  taught,  —  for  the  passage  where  our  Lord 
teaches  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  as  yet 
never  been  found,  —  or  that  he  should  require  them  to  baptize 
men  to  a  faith  in  the  three  leading  doctrines  in  his  religion, 
doctrines  which  he  considered  as  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  system,  as  is  evident  from  his  uniform  anxiety  to  state 
and  illustrate  them  ? 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  subject,  because 
I  deem  it  important.  It  is  important  that  we  should  know  the 
significance  of  language  Christ  has  taught  us  to  use  in  the  sol- 
emn rite  of  his  appointment.  It  is  important  to  know  to  what 
frith  we  are  baptized,  whom  we  covenant  to  fcdlow,  and  what 
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we  covenant  to  believe.  It  is  important  for  us  to  feel,  when 
we  ofier  either  ourselves  or  our  children  in  baptism,  that  no 
language  is  used  which  throws  distrust  upon  the  precious  truths 
to  which  we  have  attained,  but  that  the  words  we  repeat  are 
a  lucid  statement  and  a  confirmation,  strong  as  the  authority 
of  Jesus,  of  the  simple  faith  we  prize.  What  is  this  formulary 
of  baptism^  but  a  creed,  a  creed  not  written  in  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  made  by  our  Master,  even  Christ? 
And  if  we  believe  in  it  with  all  our  hearts,  whatever  others  may 
call  us,  Christ  will  own  us  as  his  followers,  and  will  pledge  to 
us  his  everlasting  favour.  We  would  be  ready,  then,  to  pro- 
fess before  many  witnesses  out  beliefy  out  jojufiUy  hearty  belief, 
of  the  simple  but  quickening  truths  which  Jesus  has  here 
required ;  and  we  would  rejoice  to  set  apart  to  these  truths 
those  whose  religious  education  has  been  committed  to  our 
bands.  We  would  receive  these  truths  which  he  has  taught 
us,  and  doubt  not  he  will  never  reject  us  for  refusing  to  mmgle 
with  them  what  he  has  not  required. 

H.  A.  Miles. 


Manufactures  in  their  Influence  upon  Pauperism, 

No.  II. 

LARGE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


In  a  former  article  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  small  man- 
ufacturing establishments  are  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  a 
community.  As  to  those  factories  upon  the  largest  plan,  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  from  facts  to  say  that  even  they  contribute  to 
pauperism.  Both  now  and  at  all  former  periods,  the  agricultural 
dbtricts  of  England  are  beyond  comparison  more  burdened  with 
pauperism  than  manufacturing  districts.  We  hear  much  of  the 
distress  of  workmen  at  Manchester,  and  the  impossibility 
of  their  procuring  work ;  but  all  these  accounts  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. PoUtical  and  party  motives  so  distort  facts  that  we 
hardly  know  what  is  true  or  what  false.  That  wretchedness 
exists  there  on  a  large  scale,  and  wretchedness  arising  firom 
poverty,  is  most  true.  Still,  no  class  of  labourers  in  England 
have  so  constant  employment  and  so  good  pay  as  the  opera- 
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tives  in  large  &ctories.  Fewer  fluctuations  in  business  affect 
them,  and  tbeir  wages  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  comfortable 
support.  The.  mobs  and  riots,  which  we  usually  attribute  to 
the  distress  of  want,  have  their  origin  in  moral  causes,  almost 
independently  of  the  means  of  support. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  England  was  but 
recently  changed  into  a  manufacturing  country.  Little  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  siie  was  an  agricultural  state.  There 
has  not  yet  been  time  for  a  full  developement  of  all  the  moral 
bfluences  which  aiise  from  the  change.  If  these  influen- 
ces are  allowed  to  go  on  unrestrained,  we  beheve  that  they 
will  ultimately  have  a  most  unhappy  eflect,  not  only  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  people,  but,  indirectly,  upon  pauper- 
ism ;  at  the  same  time  making  it  more  common,  more  degrad- 
ing, and  more  distressing. 

In  our  remarks  upon  this  topic,  we  would  confine  ourselves 
to  influences  naturally  belonging  to  large  manufacturing  towns. 
We  shall  not  intentionally  touch  upon  those  which  happen  to 
exist  in  particular  parts  of  a  particular  country.  The  insu- 
lated facts  which  we  may  chance  to  mention  must  be  consid- 
ered as  illustrations  rather  than  arguments.  We  put  no  confi- 
dence in  political  arithmetic  or  poHtical  facts.  Statements, 
without  all  the  details  connected  with  them,  whether  drawn 
from  statistical  tables  or  from  any  other  source  of  information, 
are  not  merely  useless,  but  dangerous.  As  generally  written, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  hbtory,  "  teaching  by  example,"  has 
done  more  good  or  harm  to  tlie  cause  of  true  philosophy. 
The  remarks  which  we  would  offer  have  been  prepared  with 
much  caution  and  distrust,  and  they  are  founded  more  upon 
the  nature  of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  than  upon 
the  many  important  facts  that  have  fallen  within  our  notice. 
The  inference  that  we  would  draw  from  our  examination  is, 
that  while  these  establishments  have  been  favourable  rather 
than  injurious  to  legal  pauperism,  they  have  yet  contributed 
sadly  to  the  worst  evils  with  which  poverty  is  cursed  —  bad 
health  and  bad  morals. 

1.  Health.  "  At  thirty,"  says  an  experienced  witness,  who 
had  long  been  employed  in  a  cotton  factory  in  Manchester, 
^^  both  men  and  women  were  as  I  am,  at  sixty ;  at  forty,  they 
are  obliged  to  wear  glasses  ;  and  if  they  got  up  to  fifty  it  was  only 
an  odd  one  or  two.'*  Here  is  perhaps  exaggeration.  What 
say  the  bills  of  mortality  ?  According  to  them  the  average 
mortality  for  England  in  1780  was  one  in  forty ;  in  1810,  one 
m  fifty-three ;  in  1820^  one  in  fifty-seven ;.  and  in  1833,  one 
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in  sixty ;  but,  upon  examining  more  particularly,  we  see  that 
in  Middlesex  the  annual  deaths  are  one  in  forty-seven ;  in 
Lancashire,  one  in  fifty-five  ;  while  in  agricultural  districts 
they  are  one  in  sixty-three,  one  in  seventy,  and  in  some  pla- 
ces only  one  in  eighty-four.  These  tables  may  not  be  exact; 
but  all  allowance  being  made  for  errors,  it  is  certain  that  in 
manufacturing,  as  in  other  large  towns,  the  mortality  is  much 
greater  than  in  rural  districts. 

We  must  not,  however,  judge  fit)m  this  alone.  Places  in 
which  the  mortality  is  greatest  ai-e  not  therefore  the  most  un- 
healthy. On  the  contrary,  many  chronic  disorders  tend  rather 
to  protract  than  to  cut  short  the  term  of  life.  The  constitution 
upon  which,  in  their  milder  forms,  they  have  fixed  their  hold,  b 
weakened,  and  thereby  rendered  less  obnoxious  to  violent  dis- 
orders. The  fountain  of  life  flows  in  one  continued  stream  of 
bitterness ;  but  it  still  flows  on.  Factories  are  especially  fit- 
ted to  produce  this  sort  of  complaints.  Their  uninterrupted 
employment,  their  high  temperature,  their  close  atnnosphere, 
all  conspire  to  destroy  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  leave  sufficient  strength  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  vitality  and  to  perform  the  monotonous  labours  of  the 
place. 

Fatal  consumptions  are  not  common.  Coughs  and  asth- 
matic affections  are  the  prevailing  disorders.  "  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said,"  says  a  writer  who  had  looked  carefiiUy  into 
the  subject,  "  that  the  class  of  manufacturers  [in  England] 
engaged  in  mill-labour  exhibit  but  few  well  defined  diseases; 
but  that  nearly  the  entire  number  are  victims  to  a  train  of  ir- 
regular morbid  actions,  chiefly  indicated  by  disturbances  in 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  with  their  consequent 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system ;  producing  melancholy,  ex- 
treme mental  irritability,  and  great  exhaustion,  and  that  few 
acute  maladies  exist  among  them ;  that  their  existence,  though 
passed  in  one  long  disease,  does  not  seem  shortened.  Few 
among  them  can  be  said  to  enjoy  good  health ;  all  are  more 
or  less  ailing." 

Let  us  look  a  step  farther.  What  must  be  the  ofl&pring  of 
such  parents?  If  constitutional  disorders  and  infirmities  are 
hereditary,  what  must  the  rage  become  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  generation?  *We  cannot  find  that  the  mortality 
among  chiloren  is  so  great  in  any  city  of  Europe  as  in  Man- 
chester ;  where  neariy  one  half  of  all  that  are  bom  die  before 
they  are  two  years  old.  And  the  ratio  is  increasing.  Thirty 
years  ago,  five  years  after  birth  was  the  period  within  which 
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on^  half  of  all  Who  were  brought  into  the  world  had  left  it ; 
and  this  notwithstandiDg  the  general  enlarged  average  of  hu- 
man life. 

8.  Morals.  From  the  health  to  the  morals  of  these  peo- 
ple the  transition  is  easy.  Both  partake  of  the  same  general 
characteristics ;  both  are  alike  languishing  and  sickly ;  always 
diseased ;  but  generally  free  from  violent  disorders.  Relief 
from  the  distressing  exhaustion  of  their  daily  toil  must  be 
sought  by  them.  But  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
manufacturing  town  cannot  restore  them ;  the  damp,  crowded, 
ill-furnished  apartments  of  their  private  dwellings  cannot  re- 
store them  ;  still,  relief  must  be  had,  and  the  ale-house  is  the 
only  resort.  Stimulating  liquors,  whether  tea,  coffee,  or  ar- 
dent spirits,  are  among  no  class  so  much  depended  upon 
and  resorted  to  as  among  mill-labourers,  and  unfortunately  the 
high  price  of  their  labour  allows  them  the  indulgence.  Yet 
intemperance  does  not  here,  as  in  other  employments,  lead 
directly  to  pauperism.  The  enfeebled  frame  is  still  able  to 
wait  upon  machines,  which  require  little  strength  and  no 
moral  responsibility. 

We  have  said  that  the  health  and  morals  of  mill-labourers 
partake  of  the  same  general  characteristics.  It  is  a  singular 
&ct  that  the  number  of  mercenary  crimes  increase  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  while  crimes  of  violence  decrease  in 
about  the  same  ratio.  Thus  in  England  (1826)  the  propor- 
tion of  mercenary  crimes  to  the  whole  population  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  in  Spain,  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of 
all  countries  pretending  to  civilization,  and  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  France.  But  more  than  this,  mercenary  crimes 
seem  multiplied  by  manufactures.  In  the  North  of  France 
(Charles  Dupin  is  our  authority)  the  increase  of  manufactures 
has  been  marked  by  the  increase  of  mercenary  crimes.  So 
with  the  manufacturing  portions  of  Ireland,  and,  yet  more  re- 
markably, with  the  manufacturing  parts  of  England.  This 
disproportion  will  appear  much  greater,  if  we  consider  that 
crimes  of  violence  are  far  more  easily  detected  than  crimes 
against  property,  and  that  fewer,  therefore,  will  escape  unpun- 
ished. 

What  does  this  show  respecting  the  character  of  manufac- 
turing people  in  large  towns  ?  Crimes  of  violence  are  usually 
the  effect  of  passion.  They  do  not  argue,  more  especially 
in  the  rude  stages  of  society,  any  considerable  depravity 
of  character.  But  when  theft,  fraud,  and  other  mercenary 
crimes  thrive,  and  crimes  of  violence  become  less  frequent,  it 
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is  plain  that  the  passions  are  kept  under  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  cold-blooded  calculation,  a  degradation,  a  depravity 
of  character,  to  which  society  in  its  early  stages  is  a  stranger. 
Crimes  of  violence  more  outrage  the  feelings ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  they  so  much  endanger  the  well- 
being  of  the  social  system. 

But  how  happens  it  that  a  manufacturing  population  should 
be  particularly  exposed  to  these  evils  ?  Are  tliey  accidental, 
or  necessarily  woven  into  the  constitution  of  manufacturing 
towns  ?  To  us  they  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  these 
establishments.  They  are  the  effect  of  causes  which  are  in- 
separable from  overgrown  manufacturing  towns. 

The  bad  health  that  we  have  just  mentioned  will,  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  influences  of  our  ani- 
mal upon  our  higher  nature,  appear  to  be  a  demoralizing  agent 
of  no  common  power.  But  to  enumerate  other  influences. 
Large  numbers  are  crowded  together  into  hot  rooms.  In 
many  parts  of  factories  the  operatives  live  in  a  temperature  un- 
naturally hot ;  and  medical  men  have  undertaken  to  say  that 
children  who  are  brought  up  in  these  hot  houses  have  in 
their  temperament  the  precocious  flames  of  those  who  are 
born  within  the  tropics.  Their  animal  passions  are  as  premar 
ture  and  as  strong.  We  would  not  lay  great  stress  on  this 
point ;  we  believe  that  it  has  been  overstated  by  ardent  wri- 
ters. Still,  the  heated  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
circumstance  that  both  sexes*  are  crowded  together  into  them, 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  one  twelfth  of  the  children 
born  in  Manchester  are  illegitimate. 

Another  evil,  of  still  greater  magnitude,  and  which  is  insep- 
arable from  all  factories,  is  the  unremitted,  interminable  atten- 
tion which  the  operatives  are  obliged  to  pay  to  their  machin- 
ery. "  The  tediousness  and  everlasting  sameness  of  the  work 
prey  upon  their  spirits  "  and  break  down  their  minds.  "  The 
day  a  man  becomes  a  slave,  he  loses  half  his  soul."  But  the 
labourers  in  a  factory  are  slaves,  not  to  men,  to  bemgs  en- 
dowed like  themselves  with  a  moral  capacity,  acting  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  able  to  change,  or  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  their  laws,  —  slaves,  not  to  such  beings,  but  to  matter,  to 
brute,  insensate  matter ;  bound,  without  all  hope  of  release,  to 
wait  upon  and  to  watch  the  eternal  motions  of  a  water-wheel 


•The  sexes  are  not  thus  mingled  in  this  countiy.  Male  labour  is,  io 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  it  among  farmers,  little  employed  Iq.  maD- 
ufiictures,  except  to  make  machinery  and  to  superintend  tne  work.  But 
were  we  a  manafactoring  people  it  would  not  be  bo. 
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or  a  steam-eDgine ;  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  slaves  to 
their  mighty  antagonist,  "  which  toils  with  a  pertinacity  and 
UQvarving  continuance  "  that  tire  the  strongest  heart. 

J.  H.  M. 


Jesus  a  Divine  Teacher  of  Morals. 

Some  Christians  of  the  present  day  appear  to  regard  the 
work  of  a  moral  teacher  as  the  lowest  part  of  Christ's  office ; 
and  some  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  assert  that  if  he 
had  no  higher  office  he  might  as  well  never  have  been  sent, 
as  there  have  lived  and  yet  live  uninspired  men  fully  com- 
petent to  it.  To  this  statement  I  cannot  assent ;  for  where 
human  teachers  have  been  in  the  main  correct,  ihey  have 
often  given  license  to  single  sins;  where  they  have  been 
unexceptionable,  their  systems  have  been  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  but  a  single  class  of  men  or  a  single  nation,  and 
human  teachers  have  not  authority  to  enforce  their  precepts. 
A  moral  teacher  from  God  was  needed  that  he  might  give  us 
a  perfect  system  of  morals,  one  adapted  to  all  men,  and  one 
promulgated  and  sanctioned  with  sufficient  authority.  I  will 
therefore  endeavour,  in  this  and  the  following  communications, 
to  show  the  need  in  which  mankind  stood  of  having  a  teacher 
sent  from  God. 

In  the  present  article  I  wish  to  prove  that  a  divine  moral 
teacher  was  needed  in  order  that  a  perfectly  pure  system  of 
morals  might  be  promulgated. 

It  is  often  said  by  unbelievers  that  Christ  brought  forward 
no  new  precepts  ;  that  every  principle  which  he  recommends 
for  the  government  of  the  heart  and  life  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophers.  I  have  no 
disposition  to  dispute  the  fact.  It  ought  tc^  be  cheerfully 
conceded  by  those  who  regard  the  God  whose  inspiration 

Eve  man  understanding  and  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
)rd  Jesus  Christ  as  one  and  the  same  Being.  Nor  does 
this  concession  derogate  from  the  importance  of  Christ's 
mission.  The  elements  of  organic  and  animal  existence  were 
imbedded  in  chaos,  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  but  it  was 
VOL.  I.  28 
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not  until  the  Spirit  of  God  had  brooded  over  the  abyss,  that 
flhajpe  or  order  or  beauty  appeared.     And  thus  the  disjointed 
elements  of  gospel  morality  had  gleamed  forth  from  time  to 
time  amidst  the  gross  moral  darkness  which   covered  the 
earth ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  came  upon  whom  the  spirit  was 
poured  forth  without  measure,  that  the  symmetry  of  a  perfect 
whole  presented  itself.     Before  Christ  appeared,  there  were 
numerous  moral  systems,  some  of  them  nearly,  but  none 
altogether,  faultless.     One  system   required   strict   honesty, 
disinterested  benevolence  and  patriotbm,  but  left  its  disciples 
at  liberty  to  sunder  at  pleasure  the  bonds  of  domestic  society. 
Another  forbade  anger,  fraud,  and  all  social  offences,  but  per- 
mitted the  unreserved  indulgence  of  appetite.    Another  cher- 
ished every  military  virtue,  but  permitted  unbounded  sel- 
fishness and  avarice.      Another  echoed  the  maxim  of  the 
corrupt  Jews :  "  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy."     Another  required  its  disciple  to  be  strictly  virtuous 
while  he  lived,  but  permitted  him  to  terminate  his  life  as  soon 
as  he  was  %veary  of  it.      And   thus   among  the  exemplars, 
nay,  among  the  teachers  of  virtue  in  the  ancient   heathen 
world,  there  were  the  sensual,  the  avaricious,  the  proud,  the 
unforgiving,  the  suicide,  —  men  who,  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary,  would  be  light  as  air,  —  men  who  were 
less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  the  adhe- 
rents of  any  particular  system  of  morals  were  generally  more 
distinguished  by  the  vice  or  vices  which  that  system  per- 
mitted, than  by  the  virtues  which  it  enjoined.     Thus  in  the 
Spartan  code  of  morals,  courage  was  recognised  as  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  while  selfishness  and  avarice  were  deemed 
honourable  rather  than  disgraceful.      The   names   of  some 
Spartan  cowards  are  preserved  on  record ;  but  history  does 
not  furnish  us  with  a  sinde  instance  of  disinterestedness  in 
that  nation,  from  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  their 
polity,  to  the   period  of  its  dissolution.     Indeed,  a  system 
which  in  common  discourse  is  styled  nearly  perfect  may  be 
and  often  is  as  deleterious  to  the  moral  character  as  one  con- 
fessedly very  imperfect.     A  country  liable  to  inundation  is  as 
much  in  danger,  when  one  single  foot  of  the  barrier  which 
defends  it  is  thrown  down,  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  were 
made  level  with  the  ground ;  and  thus  a  moral  code  which 
leaves  a  single  avenue  for  vice  is  as  dangerous  as  one  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  system.    Let  us  suppose  one  which, 
unexceptionable  in  every  other  regard,  says  nothing  against 
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the  love  of  money.  Its  disciple  has  his  affections  as  yet  un^ 
occupied  by  any  object  of  exclusive  attachment.  He  may 
perhaps  scorn  to  avail  himself  of  this  defect.  If  so,  he  will 
look  within  and  above  him,  will  love  God  and  cherish  the 
elements  of  spiritual  life,  will  become  a  truly  virtuous  man. 
But  he  may  perhaps  reason  thus  with  himself:  "Here  are 
some  of  my  fellow-men  bound  down  to  the  indulgence  of  ap^ 
petite  ;  others,  reckless  of  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity, 
rushing  breathless  in  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  others  finding 
their  highest  pleasure  in  acts  of  tyranny  and  usurpation. 
From  ail  these  sources  of  enjoyment  I  have  debarred  myself. 
But  money,  which  answers  so  important,  so  essential  a  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  life,  even  n^y  severe  lawgiver  allows  me 
unrestrained  liberty  to  seek  and  use ;  and  its  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  shall  therefore  fill  the  time  and  engross  the  affec- 
tions which  those  about  me  devote  to  forbidden  objects." 
He  will  thus  commence  the  pursuit  of  gain,  at  first  with  mod- 
eration and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  discharge  of  all 
required  duties ;  but  all  the  passions  of  man  are  progressive, 
and  Mammon  will  soon  become  the  god  of  his  soul,  crowding 
out  of  his  mind  his  religious  abd  social  duties,  or  making  the 
discharge  of  them  purely  mechanical ;  and  when  this  is  once 
the  case,  the  man  is  as  truly  and  thoroughly  a  bad  man  as  if 
he  had  many  besetting  sins.  Indeed,  he  is  more  hopelessly 
depraved  ;  for  the  concentration  of  his  powers  and  affections 
upon  a  single  object  gives  that  object  a  power  over  him, 
which  a  distracted  mind  could  never  confer  upon  one  or  all  of 
several  unworthy  objects  of  interest.  —  Thus  we  see  thai  a 
nearly  perfect  system  will  not  do.  We  want  a  perfect  law. 
We  want  to  have  the  floodgates  shut  fast  against  iniquity. 
We  wiant  not  a  single  aperture,  however  small,  left  for  its  en^ 
trance  ;  for  through  even  the  smallest  it  may  inundate  the 
soul.  When  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  human  mind  had 
been  striving  for  four  thousand  years  to  plan  a  perfect  moral 
code.  It  had  shown  itself  inadequate  to  the  work.  The 
task  was  above  man.  Man  needed  a  teacher  sent  from  Crod. 
It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  an  uninspired  teacher  to  have 
rabed  Lazarus  fi*om  the  dead  as  to  have  delivered  the  sermon 
on  the  mount.  Thus  have  I  proved  that  a  divine  teacher 
was  needed  to  promulgate  a  perfect  system  of  morals. 

A.  P.  Pkabodt, 
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The  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

The  gift  of  prophecy,  when  the  possession  of  it  is  attested, 
is  the  liighest  evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  He  who  claims 
to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God  must  appeal  to  some  higher 
testimony,  in  support  of  such  a  claim,  than  to  the  mere  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines,  however  remarkable  that  may  be.  If 
he  would  do  more  than  excite  the  interest  and  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  reflecting  among  those  to  whom  he 
asserts  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  aspire  to  the  general 
reception  to  which  his  claims  if  supported  will  entitle  him,  he 
must  appeal  to  miracles,  wrought  either  for  him  or  by  him. 
These  miracles  nriay  be  either  miracles  of  power ^  or  miracles 
of  knowledge.  The  latter  include  the  gift  of  prophecy.  To 
those  who  live  in  an  age  when  a  divine  revelation  is  com- 
municated by  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  teacher,  the  exhibition 
of  miraculous  power,  by  reversions  of  the  order  of  nature,  and 
interferences  in  the  known  course  of  events,  which  their 
senses  would  aflTord  them  the  means  of  investigating,  would 
be  at  once  an  indispensable  requisite  and  a  satisfactory  oc- 
casion of  belief.  The  mere  prediction  of  a  future  event, 
however  great  might  be  the  sagacity  employed  in  studying 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart  or  the  intricate  operation  of 
successive  causes  and  effects,  might  prove  the  teacher  to  be 
possessed  of  wonderful  penetration  and  the  most  consummate 
wisdom ;  but  till  the  prophecy  has  been  attested  by  its  ful- 
filment, this  wisdom  would  by  few,  if  any,  be  exalted  above 
worldly  skill.  But  the  farther  we  advance  bom  the  time 
when  the  miraculous  power  was  exhibited,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  occurrences  and  the  reception  of  the  truths 
which  they  establish  depend  upon  further  investigation  and 
an  examination  of  evidence  which  at  first  was  unnecessary. 

We  must  search  for  many  arguments  before  we  assent  to 
the  truth  of  statements  where  so  liigh  an  interest  is  involved 
as  to  make  indifference  or  carelessness  not  only  unauthorized 
but  even  inexcusable.  That  the  miraculous  events  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  those  of  the  New  Testament^ 
stand  upon  such  evidence  as  at  once  sets  them  above  all 
cavil  or  possibility  of  dispute,  has  often  been  fairly  and  ably 
demonstrated.  This  is  a  subject  with  which  we  have  at 
present  no  concern.  We  merely  wish  to  mark  the  distinction, 
that  while  the  proof  required  to  establish  the  actual  occur- 
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rence  of  miraculous  events  necessarily  increases  fhnn  age  to 
age,  nothing  of  this  need  be  said  in  relation  to  that  kind  of 
evidence  for  a  divine  mission  which  is  offered  in  the  pro* 
nouncement  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Once  establish  the 
iact  that  an  event  was  predicted,  and  that  it  was  subsequently 
accomplished  in  agreement  with  the  particular  specifications, 
which  history  makes  a  very  easy  matter,  record  the  result, 
and  the  evidence  will  be  as  satisfactory  in  one  century  as  in 
another. 

We  might  here  speak  of  the  sublime  truths  which  are 
made  known  to  us  in  the  very  nature  and  intention  of  pro- 
phecy, —  of  the  indisputable  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
existence  of  an  almighty  Sovereign,  of  his  overruling  prov- 
idence, of  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  concerns  of 
man,  of  his  omniscience,  of  our  absolute  dependence  upon 
him,  and  our  obligation  to  venerate  and  obey  him.  But 
we  wish  to  notice  here  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which 
b  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  explicitness  of  detail 
which  attended  its  utterance,  and  the  remarkable,  the  awful 
lesson  conveyed  in  its  minute  accomplishment,  —  we  mean 
the  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  being,  as  we  have  said,  so  high  a  proof 
of  a  divine  mission,  we  should  expect  that  it  would  be  ap- 
pealed to  by  all  who  have  aspired  to  such  a  title,  whether 
they  have  deserved  it  or  not.  Such  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case.  Pagans  had  their  oracles,  augurs,  and  soothsayers,  and 
modem  idolaters  have  their  necromancers  and  diviners.  Im- 
postures have  been  as  frequent  here  as  in  the  pretensions  to 
miraculous  power,  inasmuch  as  the  facilities  for  deception  are 
equally  numerous  in  both  cases.  Credulity  may  be  imposed 
upon,  the  victims  of  the  deception  may  be  made  unwittingly  to 
contribute  to  their  own  errors,  and  natural  means  may  be  so 
used,  especially  where  ignorance  and  superstition  prevail,  as 
to  appear  supernatural,  as  well  in  pretensions  to  the  power 
of  predicting  future  events,  as  to  that  of  performing  miraculous 
acts.  That  such  pretensions  should  be  made  is  what  we 
should  have  suspected  beforehand.  Some  men  have  been 
led  to  reject  all  claims  both  to  the  power  of  working  miracles 
and  that  of  prophesying,  solely  on  the  ground  of  these  impo- 
sitiotfd.  If  they  followed  tliis  principle  in  all  the  concerns  of 
life  they  would  see  its  absurdity.  It  is  well  here  always  to 
remember  that  if  there  were  no  genuine  power  ever  exerted 
there  never  would  have  been  pretensions  to  it ;  as  the  circula- 
tion of  counterfeit  notes  acknowledges  the  real  value  of  such  as 
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tbey  are  intended  to  imitate.  Many  impostors  have  enjoyed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  character  of  prophets,  who 
had  no  claim  whatever  to  such  a  title.  This  fact  should 
make  us  watchful  in  guarding  against  deception,  and  lead  us 
to  apply  every  necessary  test.  If  we  do  thb  we  may  rest 
assured  we  shall  not  be  deceived.  Every  false  pretence  to 
the  prophetic  spirit,  if  it  have  succeeded  at  all,  will  be  found  to 
have  done  so  from  one  of  the  three  following  causes :  either 
the  event  was  not  actually  foretold  in  such  explicit  language 
as  forbade  all  danger  of  mistake ;  or,  if  foretold  in  such  a  man- 
ner, was  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  more  than  human 
wisdom  was  needed  to  foresee  it ;  or,  lastly,  though  it  may 
have  been  predicted  in  plain  terms,  yet  was  not  accomplished 
according  to  the  prophecy.  History  affords  us  examples 
where  claims  to  the  power  of  prophesying  have  been  admit- 
ted, which  have  yet  been  proved  to  be  false,  from  one,  or 
more,  of  these  deficiencies.  The  three  conditions  which  we 
have  given  afford  us  a  fair  test  by  which  we  may  estimate  the 
tnith  or  falsehood  of  a  claim  to  the  power  of  prophesying. 
We  would  apply  them  to  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  which  was  made  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples 
and  the  Jews. 

I.  Our  Saviour  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  language  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

II.  The  event  which  he  predicted  was  such  as  with  the 
attendant  circumstances  no  human  power  could  have  foreseen. 

III.  The  prediction  was  actually  and  circumstantially  iiil- 
fiUed. 

I.  Our  Saviour  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  in  language  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  most  explicit  language  in 
relation  to  this  event  in  each  of  the  first  three  gospels,  (Mat- 
thew xxiv.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xxi.)  But  before  any  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  this  argument,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  records 
which  contain  this  language  were  written  before  the  event. 
This  is  a  fact  which  we  establish  in  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  these  books  as  we  do  with  regard  to  any  other,  namely, 
by  consulting  the  uniform  opinion  of  those  who  had  the  means 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  contrary  tes- 
timony. The  temple  was  burnt  on  the  tenth  of  July,  A.  D.  70. 
The  prediction  must,  then,  have  been  uttered  at  least  thirty- 
seven  years  before  the  event,  and  was  recorded  by  the  Evan* 
gelists  when  tbey  composed  their  Gospeb.    It  b  evident,  then, 
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if  we  can  show  the  existence  of  either  of  the  Gospels  hr  which 
it  is  contained,  prior  to  the  event,  that  we  establish  our  points 
Take,  for  instance,  Luke's  Gospel ;  of  this  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  a  continuation  by  the  same  author.  (Acts  i.  1.) 
In  this  hbtory  we  find  a  hint  to  guide  us  in  settling  the  time 
of  its  composition.  The  last  verse  but  one  leaves  Paul  at 
Rome  between  the  years  sixty-three  and  sixty-five.  This? 
was  in  all  probability  the  period  at  which  the  history  was 
composed  ;  and  as  his  Gospel  was  written  previously,  the  pre- 
diction was  recorded  by  Luke  at  least  six  years  before  it  was 
fulfilled.     Besides  this,  though  critics  have  differed  about  the 

Erecise  year  of  the  publication  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  they 
ave  all  concurred  in  assigning  them  a  date  prior  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  latest  date  which  has  been  given 
to  them  is  the  year  sixty-four  ;  by  some  writers  of  authority 
twenty  years  earlier.  There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prophecy  was  recorded  previous  to  its  fulfilment. 
The  language,  too,  cannot  be  mistaken.  Circumstances  are 
foretold,  which  would  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the 
catastrophe.  The  time  of  the  event  was  given  within  certain 
limits.  *^  That  generation  was  not  to  pass  away,,  till  all  was 
fulfilled."  Many  minute  particulars,  which  we  hardly  notice 
in  the  records,  were  clearly  ^specified.  Of  these  we  shall  again 
speak,  when  we  come  to  the  fulfilment. 

2.  But  it  is  not  only  in  explicit  statements  that  the  calami- 
ties impending  upon  the  Jews  are  foretold ;  we  find  another 
very  strong  argument  that  the  prediction  was  actually  made  in 
the  fact  that  our  Saviour  frequently  refers  to  tlie  event  in  dis- 
tant allusions.  The  Evangelists  have  recorded  many  of  his 
sayings  in  which  we  now  olwerve  a  direct  reference  to  the  fate 
of  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion,  though  the  writers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  them  when  they  composed  their 
Gospels.  We  might  select  numerous  passages  from  each  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  where,  in  the  parables  which  the  Saviour 
uttered,  the  rebukes  which  he  laid  upon  the  Pharisees,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  his  instructions  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  not  only  infers, 
but  takes  for  granted,  that  the  Jewish  system  was  to  be  super- 
seded ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which  should  show  that  he 
who  abolished  it  was  no  other  than  the  Omnipotent  One, 
who  for  his  own  wise  purposes  had  established  it. 

3.  We  found  a  third  argument  for  the  reality  of  the  predic- 
tion upon  the  honesty  and  candour  of  the  historians  who  re- 
corded it.    The  reracity  of  the  Evangelists  b  established  b 
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the  most  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
the  absence  of  every  possible  motive  for  deception,  their  open 

*  and  simple  manner  of  stating  what  bears  against  themselves, 
such  as  the  Saviour's  rebukes  of  their  want  of  faith  and  blind- 
ness of  heart,  and  their  readiness  to  seal  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines with  their  blood.  "  Cunning,"  says  Paley,  "  was  no 
quality  of  theirs;"  and  he  forcibly  argues  that  if  they  were 
recording  the  prediction  subsequently  to  its  iiilfilment,  they 
would  have  dropped  some  hint  either  knowingly  or  carelessly 
respecting  its  completion,  such  as  designating  the  time  more 
accurately,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  general  or  emperor 
who  commanded,  or  noting  the  nation  and  number  of  the  en- 
emy. St.  Luke,  after  speaking  of  the  prediction  of  a  famine 
by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28),  says,  "  Which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Cssar."  Numberless  instances  occurred 
where  the  Evangelists,  if  honest  men,  and  recording  the  pre- 
diction after  its  fulfilment,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  drc^ 
some  hint  of  the  fact.  If,  however,  they  were  dishonest  his- 
torians, and  wished  to  create  a  belief  that  they  were  writing 
before  the  event,  they  would  have  endeavoured  in  some  cov- 
ert manner  to  inform  their  readers  that  they  were  writing 
with  more  honest  intentions.  But  besides  the  absence  of  any 
and  every  argument  by  which  the  shghtest  suspicion  can 
be  brought  upon  the  historians,  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
arising  from  the  relation  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth  and 

*  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew,  puts  this  matter  beyond  all 
dispute.  Christ  there  speaks  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  his  kingdom  would  be  established  by  the  overthrow 
of  Judaism,  but  there  is  mixed  with  this  account  much  that 
evidently  had  no  reference  to  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  &ith  in 
particular,  and  is  understood  by  all  critics  of  authority  as  ap- 
plying to  the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  It  will  appear 
evident  to  anyone  who  reads  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour  as 
given  by  Matthew,  that  the  Evangelist  considered  the  whole  as 
having  reference  to  the  same  event,  namely,  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  which  would  take  place  when,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  the  Jewish  system  would  be  formally  aboUshed 
and  Christianity  established  in  its  stead.  If,  therefore,  he  bad 
written  after  the  event,  when  he  would  have  found  that  but 
a  part  of  the  discourse  related  to  it,  hb  language  would  have 
been  more  explicit.*'   The  more  closely  we  examine  this  Act, 

*  There  lias  been  a  diiTetence  of  opinion  coocerninc  the  meaning  and 
reference  of  the  parables  contained  in  Matthew  uiv.  and  xxr.  Some  ooia- 
mentaton  makinf  the  whole  refer  to  the  deatnietion  of  J^msaleaii  oth- 
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the  more  clear  it  will  appear  that  the  Evangelist  was  relating 
a  discourse  of  which  he  did  not  then  comprehend  the  precise 
bearing,  and  would  not  till  the  event  had  shown  it  more 
plainly. 

4.  Another  argument  in  support  of  our  position,  that 
the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  was  plainly  stated  and  circula- 
ted before  the  event,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
Christians  suffered  in  the  calamities.  The  passages  which 
contain  the  prediction  abound  in  exhortations  to  the  first  dis- 
dples  to  save  themselves  by  an  early  flight.  The  signal 
that  was  to  warn  them  was  the  appearance  of  images  which  the 
law  strictly  forbade,  namely,  the  Roman  eagles,  "  the  abomina- 
tion which  rendered  desolate,"  standing  in  the  Holy  Place,  by 
which  was  meant  not  only  the  temple,  but  any  part  of  Judea.* 
They  were  then  commanded  to  save  themselves  by  instant 
flight ;  not  to  delay  long  enough  to  take  with  them  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  life.  The  ruin  predicted  was  to  be  gen- 
eral though  not  total,  and  no  security  was  offered  to  those  who 
should  slight  the  warning.  Now  these  predictions  were  either 
known  to  the  early  Christians,  or  they  were  not.  If  they 
were  not,  it  would  have  been  idle  in  anyone,  who  wrote  after 
the  event,  to  say  that  such  warnings  had  been  given,  which 
the  event  would  have  disproved.  It  is  evident  likewise  if 
the  Christians  acted  up  to  the  commands,  and  followed  the  ad- 
monitions there  given,  tliat  they  must  really  have  possessed 
them.  We  know  that  they  did  act  in  this  manner,  that  at 
the  first  approach  of  danger,  they  fled ;  why  were  they  so 
mucli  wiser  than  their  countrymen  ?  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  single  Christian  suflfered  in  the  conflict.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  left  before  the  siege  began.  Some  went 
to  Pella,  as  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  a  city  on  the  other  side 


to  the  final  judgment  of  the  world,  while  a  third  class  have  main* 
tained  with  more  plausibility  that  a  part  refers  to  one  event,  nnd  a  part  to 
the  other,  but  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  the  point  of  transition.  The 
difficulty  is  removed  by  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  3l8t  verse  of  chap. 
zxv.  We  may  suppose  the  account,  thus  far,  to  refer  to  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  the  subversion  of  Judaism,  and  afler  this,  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  and  the  manner  in  which,  under  its  direction,  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  the  judgment*day  would  be  distributed.  Thus 
we  are  told  of  the  circumstances  which  should  attend  upon  the  establish^ 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  (v.  31)  of  the  state  of  things  when  it  is  estab- 
lished—  <<  When  the  Son  of  Man  shaU  have  eome then,  after  that» 

thenceforward,  men  shall  be  judged  by  the  Uws  of  Chriftiaoity*'—* which 
« there  made  known. 

*  Lardner,  Jew.  Test.  Vol.  vi.  p.  408. 
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of  Jordan ;  others  might  have  gqoe  elsewbera  into  remote 
countries  where  they  could  obtain  a  settlement.* 

But  though  the  Christians  had  all  remained  at  Jenisalem, 
and  been  involved  in  the  common  fate,  we  must  still  admit 
tliat  they  possessed  these  warnings,  unless  we  wish  to  sup- 
pose a  most  extended  scheme  of  imposture  and  trickery,  of 
which  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  i^pearance.  We  have  every 
proof  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  that  tlie  woe  was  de- 
nounced earnestly  and  frequently.  The  warning  was  beaid 
both  by  friends  and  enemies.  The  former,  we  know,  heeded 
it ;  the  latter  were  exasperated  by  it,  and  were  satisfied  only 
by  the  blood  of  him  who  had  dared  to  speak  so  presumptuously, 
as  they  thought  it,  of  the  people  and  the  reli^on  which 
the  Almighty  had  designated  as  his  own.  The  knowledge 
of  the  prediction  was  faithfully  circulated  by  the  aposdes 
among  the  several  communities.  The  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistles  are  very  numerous.f  Such  were  the  expectations 
excited  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  by  many  who  wavered  in  their  choice  as  the 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  whose  claims  were  to  be  thus 
supported.  Many  were  looking  anxiously  for  the  appearance 
of  the  slightest  signs  that  the  great  and  terrible  day  was 
drawing  nigh.  If  the  prediction  had  not  been  so  explicitly 
made  to  the  apostles  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  doubt,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  tutYO 
risked  their  credit  and  the  cause  of  their  religion,  for  which  they 
ofiered  themselves,  to  any  sacrifice,  on  such  a  dubious  issue* 

We  might  enlarge  upon  these  points,  and  multiply  the  ar- 
guments which  olTer  themselves  so  abundantly  to  establish 
the  reality  of  the  prediction,  but  those  we  have  already  given 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  upon 
this  point  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  words  were  utter- 
ed which  foretold  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem ;  they  were  re- 
corded before  the  event,  with  a  precision  and  circumstantiality 
which  forbade  everything  hke  duplicity  or  deception. 

II.  The  event  predicted  was  such  as  with  the  attendant 
circumstances  no  merely  human  power  could  have  foreseen. 

What  was  it  which  our  Saviour  foretold  ?  It  was  that 
before  that  generation  had  passed  away  the  Deity   would 

*  MaUti.  zxiv,  15, 16.     Mark  ziii.  14.    Luke  xxi.  20. 
t  Heb.  X.  25;  1  Thera.  v.  2}  2  Thess.  ii.  2;   1  Timothy  ▼!.  14;  JmM 
V.  7,  8 ;  1  Peter  iv.  7,  &c, 
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desert  the  temple  where  he  had  so  long  been  worshipped,—** 
that  it  should  be  laid  level  with  the  ground,  —  that  the  whole 
city  should  be  wasted  and  destroyed,  —  that  the  system, 
which  the  misinterpreted  voice  rf  prophecy  had  declared  to 
be  as  everlasting  as  the  hills,  was  to  pass  away, —  that  sa- 
crifices and  ceremonies  were  no  Ioniser  to  be  accepted,  —  and 
that  that  prayer  would  ascend  nearest  to  the  throne  of  (Jod 
which  came  through  tfie  lips  of  the  despised  Christians,  and 
rose  in  the  name  of  him  who  came  out  of  Galilee.  This 
was  but  the  result  which  was  foretold.  Ere  the  time  for  its 
completion  arrived  the  whole  world  was  to  be  agitated.  Earth- 
quakes, wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  were  to  mark  the 
change  in  the  counsels  of  Jehovah.  False  Christs  and  false 
prophets  were  to  arise.  The  appearance  was  not,  like  the 
twinkling  of  a  star,  to  be  confined  to  a  single  spot,  but  would 
be  rather  like  the  lightning  which  lighteih  up  the  heavens 
fixmi  east  to  west.  All  these  were  to  be  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  the  extension  of  the  name  and  kingdom  of  him 
in  whose  behalf  the  mighty  revolution  was  to  take  place. 

Si^ch  was  the  result  foretold,  and  such  were  some  of  the 
umisual  signs  which  were  to  attend  and  follow  it.  Can  it  be 
said  that  human  sagacity  was  sufficient  to  foresee  these  eflects, 
and  that  uninspired  lips  could  have  foretold  them  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  prediction  was  uttered  thirty-seven  years 
before  its  fulfilment,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a  single  event, 
depending  upon  the  combined  influence  of  causes  known  to 
be  at  work,  which  was  foretold,  but  an  extended  and  mighty 
revolution,  such  as  the  world  never  before  or  since  beheld ; 
where  the  causes  and  effects  were  alike  above  the  reach  of 
human  wisdom  to  discover  or  to  comprehend.  Many  of  the 
incidents  which  accompanied  the  final  catastrophe  were  such 
as  did  not  necessarily  have  the  most  remote  connexion  with 
it,  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  human  wisdom  even 
before  their  immediate  occurrence,  yet  these  were  made 
known  with  equal  distinctness.  No  one  will  presume  to  say 
that  human  penetration  was  all  that  was  needed,  especially 
when  the  circumstances  are  duly  considered.  It  has  been 
said  that  misfortune  had  long  threatened  the  Jews,  and  that 
the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  at  a  distance  must  soon 
have  broken  over  their  heads.  Even  if  this  assertion  were  fully 
true,  it  would  do  little  to  support  the  opinion,  that,  though  the 
calamities  of  the  Jews  had  been  multiplying,  human  wisdom 
could  trace  the  issue  in  that  long  train  of  events  specified  in 
the  prediction.     But  we  cannot  admit  the  assertion.     Jose-* 
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phus,  who  lived  in  that  age,  and  was  a  man  of  much  pen- 
etration, affords  satisfactory  proof,  in  the  history  which  he  has 
left  us,  that  nothing  could  have  been  farther  fh)m  his  mind 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  approaching  to 
its  end.  It  is  true  that  even  in  the  times  of  the  Saviour  va- 
rious causes  were  at  work,  which  afterwards  contributed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction ;  yet  these  causes,  so 
far  from  portending  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  even 
furnish  the  slightest  expectation  for  the  wars.  Besides  all 
this,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savbur's 
prediction  was  much  more  favourable  to  their  prosperity  than 
it  was  before  or  after  it.  The  government  of  Pilate  was 
mild  and  easy.  The  Jews  were  allowed  many  privileges. 
His  successors,  too,  were  comparatively  vhtuous  in  their  ad- 
ministration, and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Gessius  Florus, 
the  last  governor,  that  their  grievances  became  intolerable. 
The  impending  calamity,  then,  was  not  only  uncertain,  but 
improbable,  at  the  time  of  its  prediction.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  soldiers  who  first  commenced  hostilities,  and 
were  the  prime  cause  of  those  disturbances  which  ended  in 
such  an  unexpected  catastrophe,  had  been  once  ordered  to 
depart  from  their  garrison  by  the  emperor,  who  subsequently 
permitted  their  stay  at  their  earnest  supplication.  It  was 
only  by  their  repeated  cruelties  that  the  Jews  were  impelled 
to  resistance  ;  and  had  they  gone  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
their  place  would  have  been  supplied  by  less  sanguinary 
guards,  and  the  catastrophe  which  they  brought  about, 
deferred  for  a  long  time  at  least,  if  not  wholly  averted. 
Josephus,  speaking  of  these  soldiers,  says,  '^  These  are  the 
persons  who  occasioned  the  dreadful  calamities  which  befel 
the  Jews,  and  laid,  during  the  government  of  Florus,  the  foun- 
dation of  those  troubles  which  afterwards  broke  out  hito  an 
open  war ;  on  which  account  they  were  banished  from  the 
province  by  order  of  Vespasian."  *  The  character  of  the 
emperor,  too,  who  planned  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  ac- 
complished, though,  as  will  after\varcis  be  seen,  unwillingly, 
the  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  it,  was  by  no 
means  such  as  to  favour  the  outrages  which  were  committed 
against  the  Jews.  Titus  was  the  mildest  prmce  who  ever 
swayed  the  Roman  sceptre  ;  and  the  absence  of  his  father, 
Vespasian,  in  Italy,  placed  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Judea  in 
his  own  hands.     Though  all  we  can  gather  from  history  of 

*  Joseph,  n^ntiq.  B.  xix.  c.  9,  p.  2. 
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bis  character  and  mtentions  satisfies  us^  that  he  would  not 
have  permitted  the  devastation,  which  in  the  issue  he  was 
unable  to  prevent,  this  is  not  the  whole  proof  we  have  of  th6 
unpremeditated  fate  to  which  Jerusalem  was  devoted.  We 
know,  likewise,  that  he  interfered  frequently,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  siege,  to  request  of  the  Jews  that  they  would 
make  terms  of  capitulation,  and  thus  preserve  their  temple 
and  nation.  That  the  wishes  of  the  leader  who  was  to  ac- 
complish the  prediction  should  be  opposed  to  its  fulfilment, 
is  no  small  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  uttered  it. 

But  by  far  tlie  most  satisfactory  proof  which  can  be  given 
fi)r  the  divinity  of  that  wisdom  which  could  predict  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  accompanying  events  is  found  in  the 
trifling  nature  of  the  circumstance  which  gave  birth  to  the 
sedition.  The  account  as  given  by  Josephus  ^  is  to  this 
efi^t :  —  In  a  narrow  and  close  street  in  Caesarea  the  Jews  had 
a  synagogue.  As  the  people  were  all  assembled  here  on  the 
Sabbath,  '^  A  spiteful  Caesarean  set  an  earthen  vessel  before 
the  door,  with  a  sacrifice  of  birds  upon  it."  This  mockery  of 
their  most  holy  rite  irritated  the  Jews  extremely ;  and  though 
some  of  the  wisest  among  them  were  for  seeking  redress  by 
other  means,  yet  the  majority  had  recourse  to  blows,  for 
which  the  Cesareans  were  ready  to  return  added  insuft. 
Thus  a  common  street  broil,  at  first  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
more  turbulent  on  both  sides,  was  to  be  the  commencement 
of  those  hostilities  which  should  end  only  in  the  utter  and 
total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state.  Every  exertion  was 
made  by  tliose  in  authority  to  allay  the  tumult.  But  insult 
was  heaped  upon  insult.  Twelve  of  the  chief  men  who  went 
to  Fiords,  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  were 
ordered  to  be  seized  and  bound.  Though  the  Jews  were, 
highly  exasperated  at  this  act,  they  endeavoured  to  suppress 
their  indignation,  till  they  were  driven  to  open  though  late 
resistance  by  the  perfidy  of  Florus,  who  cast  all  manner  of 
indignities  upon  them.  By  his  permission  the  houses  were 
pillaged,  the  nobility  whipped  and  crucified,  and  women  in 
the  most  critical  circumstances  were  tortured  in  an  aggravated 
manner.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  Jews  were  murdered  in 
one  day.  After  such  occurrences,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem 
might  seem  possible ;  but  how  disproportionate  were  such 
efiects  to  the  cause ! 

Yet  the  prediction  of  the  final  issue  forms  but  a  small 

*  Wars  qf  the  Jaotf  B.  II.  ehtp.  xiv. 
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part  of  the  inspired  Teacher's  prophetic  deqlaration.  Of 
the  minor  circumstances  of  the  case  we  shall  presently  say 
more.  We  have  stated  the  origin  of  the  trouble,  which,  how- 
ever slight  in  itself,  was  the  real  commencement  of  the  long 
tnun  of  disasters  which  immediately  overwhelmed  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  most  searching  human  wisdom  could  not  have 
foreseen  it  a  day  before  it  took  place.  It  should  increase  the 
interest  with  which  we  study  this  evidence  which  the  Saviour 
'  offered  of  his'  divine  origin,  when  we  see  how  insignificant  a 
cause  the  Almighty  selected  to  bring  about  so  great  an  end. 
How  wonderfully  in  this  instance  were  the  foolbh  things  of 
the  world  chosen  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  mighty  !  Never  was  there  a  greater 
disproportion  between  cause  and  effect.  It  is  no  characteristic 
of  human  wisdom,  when  most  exalted,  to  pay  so  little  regard 
to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  So  entirely  were  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Jews  to  be  ascribed,  under  God,  to  the  unjust  and 
oppressive  measures  taken  by  Florus,  that  it  will  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  had  anyone,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  pretended 
to  predicate  anything  concerning  the  issue,  there  is  every 
prooability  that  the  disgrace  of  Florus  with  the  Roman 
powers  and  his  removal  from  office  would  have  been  the 
general  prophecy.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  was  permitted 
to  convert  a  private  quarrel  into  a  nation's  destruction,  and  to 
complete,  with  fearful  accuracy,  a  prediction  that  could 
have  been  uttered  only  by  a  wisdom  which  was  divine. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  test  which  we  wished  to 
apply  to  the  prophecy,  namely,  that  the  prediction  was  ac- 
tually and  circumstantially  fulfilled. 

It  might  seem  useless  to  enlarge  upon  this  point ;  but  if  as 
mere  matter  of  history  the  inquiry  be  interesting,  of  how 
much  more  importance  is  it  when  we  consider  its  value  as  an 
evidence  of  our  religion  !  an  evidence  which  the  most  artful 
mfidelity  cannot  gainsay,  nor  the  coolest  indifiference  resist. 
We  would  wish,  then,  briefly  to  enumerate  the  most  re- 
markable points  of  agreement  which  present  themselves  be- 
tween the  prediction  and  the  fiilfilment,  namely,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding,  accompanying,  and  closing  the  oc- 
currence.* 

As  if  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the  Jews  to  avoid  the 

*  Lardner  has  done  this  with  great  copiousness  in  the  sixth  volnms  of 
hia  Complete  Works,  pp.  400-^5. 
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Ate  which  impended  over  their  national  institutions,  and  to  mid- 
gate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  misfortunes  of  the  sufferers,  by 
lessening  their  numbers,  an  opportunity  of  escape  was  offered 
to  all  who  would  embrace  Christianity.  The  Saviour  prom- 
ised that,  before  the  end  arrived,  his  gospel  should  be  preached 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  Roman  empire.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  14.)  We  know  that  this  was  fulfilled,  from  the  number 
of  churches  which  soon  sprang  up  under  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  places  indicated  by  the  superscriptions  of 
the  Epbtles,  as  well  as  the  intentions  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  writing  their  histories  for  different  communities.  Christ, 
then,  gives  to  his  disciples  many  infallible  signs,  by  which 
they  might  mark  the  "  beginning  of  sorrows."  Impostors, 
fiilse  Christs,  and  false  prophets  were  to  arise  (Matth.  xxiv. 
5)  ;  a  prediction  strikingly  verified  by  the  large  number  of 
enthusiasts  and  deceivers  who  arose  and  contributed  veiy 
much  to  distract  and  divide  the  already  seditious  Jews.  Of 
these  a  long  catalogue  is  furnished  by  Josephus.  The 
disciples  were  likewise  informed  that  owing  to  the  severe 
persecutions  they  would  be  called  to  endure  (Matth.  xxix.  9, 
10,  12,)  many  would  fall  from  among  them,  the  early  victims 
of  violence,  of  coldness,  or  the  want  of  faith  and  zeal.  The 
coming  event  was  likewise  to  be  known  by  extraordinary 
national  divbions.  (Matth.  xxiv.  6,  7.)  Wars  and  ru- 
mours of  wars  were  to  be  frequent,  nations  and  king- 
doms were  to  contend  with  each  other.  That  this  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  appears  from  "the  numerous  troubles 
which  fill  the  history  of  the  times.  Josephus  speaks  of  dif- 
ferent commotions  among  the  Jews,  especially  at  a  Passover, 
when  twenty  thousand  Jews  perished ;  likewise  at  Samaria, 
Caesarea,  all  over  Syria,  Scythopolis,  Alexandria,  Damascus, 
&c.  Heathen  historians,  though  unknowingly,  bear  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  prediction.  Commotions 
of  nature  likewise  were  to  portend  the  coming  calamity.  The 
whole  course  of  nature  would  seem  to  be  disturbed,  while 

Sestilences  and  famines  accompanied,  (Matth.  xxiv.  7.)  A 
imine  in  Judea  is  mentioned  Acts  xi.  25  -  30,  which  is  like- 
wise noticed  by  Eusebius.  A  famine  in  Italy  is  related  by 
Dion  Cassius,  another  by  Tacitus,  and  both  by  Eusebius. 
There  was  a  pestilence  in  Babylon  in  the  year  40,  a  great 
mortality  at  Rome,  A.  D.  65,  and  many  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tacitus  ""speaks  of  an  earthquake 
at  Rome,  another  at  Apanea,  another  in  Asia,  when  Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  and  Colosse  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  another 
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in  Campania,  A.  D.  63.  These  and  similar  propheciesi  so 
iearfuUy  ful611ed,  were  thus  minutely  specified  by  the  Samur, 
as  signs  to  those  who  should  believe  upon  him.  Jenisalem  was 
not  yet  besieged,  and  there  was  still  time  ibr  flight.  Warned 
by  such  fearful  sights,  which  might  well  presage  coming  sor- 
rows, and  which  could  not  well  be  misundostood,  those  who 
had  embraced  the  gospel  were  to  make  haste  to  flee  fiom  the 
devoted  city.  The  tender  expressions  which  marked  the  Sa- 
viour's language,  in  regard  to  those  whose  flight  might  be  acci- 
dentally encumbered,  gave  them  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
when  the  city  was  once  attacked  there  would  be  no  escape. 
The  time  was  fixed  in  '^  that  generation,*'  the  appearance  of 
the  Roman  eagles  in  the  city  was  the  signal,  and,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  Chris- 
tians faithfully  obeyed  it. 

We  have  no  room  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  or  to  describe  the  changing  fortunes  which  leit  the 
issue  very  doubtful  till  it  was  close  at  hand.  The  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  has  been  already  noted.  The  enemy 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
Jews,  or  to  have  foreseen  the  obstinate  courage  with  which 
they  would  contend  for  their  deliverance.  Often,  during  the 
protracted  war,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  Jews,  and  to  prom- 
ise success  to  their  endeavours.  Had  not  the  city  within  been 
divided  by  three  factious  leaders,  which  removed  everything 
like  unanimity  and  concert  in  their  counsels,  the  Roman  army 
would  have  felt  the  blcrcv  more  severely  than  it  did.  As  it 
was,  the  enemy  was  thrice  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  original  intention  of  taking  the 
city  by  storm,  and  content  themselves  with  closely  blockading 
it,  and  reducing  it  by  famine.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
often  offered,  and  as  often  resolutely  refused.  The  day  came 
when  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  "cast  a  trench  about  her, 
and  compassed  her  around,  and  kept  her  in  on  every  side." 
^Luke  xix.  43.)  Even  when  the  outer  fortifications  were 
aestroyed  and  the  enemy  had  entered  into  the  city,  die 
strong  towers  within  would  still  have  bid  defiance  to  their 
attacks  and  cost  them  further  toil  and  blood,  had  not  famine 
obliged  the  Jews  to  desert  them.  Well  might  Titus  exclaim, 
as  he  admired  their  strength,  "  We  have  certainly  had  God 
for  our  helper  in  this  war !  it  is  God  who  has  ejected  the 
Jews  out  of  these  fortifications !  "  Never  was  a  battle  fought 
in  which  was  displayed  more  resolute  courage^  more  disin* 
terested  devotionj  or  so  many  instances  of  berwc  sel(-6aciifioe 
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fer  the  public  good.  In  every  adrantage  gained  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  every  discomfiture  of  the  Jews,  we  are  forced 
to  discern  the  hand  of  a  mysterious  power.  If  we  discover 
It  throughout  the  contest,  it  is  doubly  remarkable  in  the 
closing  scene,  to  which  we  hasten. 

When  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  admiring  the  gran- 
deur of  the  temple,  particularly  the  size  of  the  stones  of  which 
it  was  built,  he  told  them  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when 
it  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  be 
obliterated.  The  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  prediction  was 
fulfilled  imparts  to  our  subject  much  of  its  thrilling  interest,  while 
it  aflbrds  the  most  con  vincmg  proof  of  the  divinity  of  that  wisdom 
which  foretold  it.     It  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
quadruple  wall  which  enclosed  the  city,  and  the  demolition 
of  the  towers  and  fortresses  which  had  so  long  bid  defiance  to 
the  enemy,  that  the  attention  of  either  party  was  called  to  the 
temple.     The  daily  sacrifices  had  till  this  been  scrupulously 
performed.     It   was   at   their  cessation  that  the  Jew^  were 
called  to  the  temple.     Josephus  says  they  were  induced  to 
flock  thither  by  the  promises  of  a  false  prophet,  who  de- 
clared that  the  Almighty  would  there  deliver  them.     The 
nearer  and  the  darker  their  fate  appeared,  the  more  bright 
was  the  hope  that  the  long-expected  one  would  arise  and  save. 
As  a  last  resource,  the  Jews  betook  themselves  to  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple,  for  the  double  purpose  of  availing 
themselves  of  its  defences  and  of  preventing  the  pollution  with 
which  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  enemy  would  defile  its  sacred 
recesses.     Perhaps  they  were  still  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  though  they  had  by  their  crimes  and  cruelties  forfeited 
all  claim  for  protection  from  their  national  Deity,  he  would 
still  interpose  to  save  the  hallowed  edifice  where  his  chosen 
people  had  met  to  pay  their  vows  and  exalt  his  praises,  and 
upon  whose  altars  daily  sacrifices  had  been  oflered  to  his 
glory.     They  may  even  have  waited  with  assured  confidence 
Uiat  he  who  had  interposed  his  strong  arm  to  overthrow  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  would,  ere  it  was  yet  too  late, 
come  forth  in  the  terrors  of  the  lightning  or  the  earthquake. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their  thoughts  that  the 
splendid  structure  was  doomed  to  destruction.     They  trusted 
much,  likewise,  to  the  known  dread  of  the  enemy.     The 
Roman  soldiers  hesitated  to  enter  even  the  courts  or  the 
clobter.     Josephus  says  they  shuddered  at  it  as  profanation. 
The  emperor  himself,  either  from  respect  to  its  reputed  sano* 
tity,  or  admiretioo  of  its  splendid  magni6cence,  had  resdved 

29* 
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to  save  it,  and  had  issued  stiict  orders  to  that  effect.  When 
he  found  that  the  Jews  had  betaken  themselves  to  its  pro- 
tection, and  that  his  victory  could  be  extended  and  completed 
only  by  their  defeat,  he  remonstrated  with  them,  and  promised 
them  if  they  would  come  forth  from  its  shelter  and  defend 
themselves  the  temple  should  go  unharmed.     "  You  have 

E)ut  a  barrier,"  he  said,  ^'to  prevent  strangers  from  poi- 
nting your  temple.  This  the  Romans  have  always  respected ; 
we  have  allowed  you  to  put  to  death  all  who  violated  its 
precincts.  Yet  ye  defile  it  yourselves  with  blood  and  car- 
nage. I  call  on  your  God,  I  call  on  my  whole  army,  I  call 
on  the  Jews  who  are  with  me,  I  call  on  yourselves,  to  witness 
that  I  do  not  force  you  to  this  crime.  Come  forth  and  fight 
in  any  other  place,  and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred 
edifice."  The  doom  of  the  temple  was  sealed.  The  fire 
which  destroyed  it  w^s  lighted  by  a  Roman  soldier,  who, 
when  Titus  had  retired  to  rest,  acting  without  cnrders,  and 
against  the  express  commands  of  the  emperor,  mounted  upon 
tlie  shoulders  of  one  of  his  companions  and  threw  a  blazing 
torch  into  an  open  door.  Even  when  the  flames  had  spread 
around,  so  as  to  make  the  ruin  certain,  Titus  rushed  among 
them,  commanding  and  entreating  the  soldiers  to  use  every 
effort  to  stay  ti)em.  But  their  insatiable  hatred  of  the  enemy, 
the  ardour  of  battle,  and  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  plunder, 
overcame  tlieir  respect  for  the  emperor ;  and  they  revelled 
among  the  splendours  of  the  intricate  and  numerous  apart- 
ments, till  the  tottering  ruin  of  so  much  magnificence  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  and  leave  the  temple  to  its  fate. 
Ten  thousand  Jews,  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in 
its  flames. 

With  this  consummation,  all  hope  of  deliverance  was 
abandoned.  The  Almighty  had  allowed  the  house  where 
he  had  so  long  deigned  to  dwell,  to  be  violated  and  de- 
stroyed ;  he  had  cast  them  off  from  his  protectk>n,  and  they 
were  no  longer  the  favourites  of  Heaven.  But  their  calam- 
ities stopped  not  here.  It  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  not  only 
their  existence  as  a  nation  was  to  be  closed,  but  as  if  the 
very  name  of  Jew  was  to  be  consigned  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, and  numbered  with  the  things  which  once  were.  All 
tlie  remaining  strongholds  of  the  Jews,  tiiroughout  the  Roman 
empire,  were  attacked  and  demolished.  Hostilities  were 
continued  long  after  tlie  means  and  inclination  for  resistance 
were  lost.  If  the  fearful  signs  which  portoided  the  de- 
atniction  of  the  city  were  fit  presages  of  the  downfidl  of  the 
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temple,  this  last  event  may  well  be  considered  as  but  the  be* 
gimiing  of  those  iodescribable  woes  with  which  Judea  was 
afterwards  affljeted.  Where  mercy  was  asked  it  was  never 
given,  unless  in  the  permission  of  being  slaves  to  the  meanest 
of  the  Roman  people,  or  the  necessity  of  being  chained 
as  labourers  in  the  mines  or  galleys.  The  glory  had  departed 
fiom  Israel,  and  had  departed  forever. 

Thus,  in  all  its  fearful  minuteness,  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour.  As  involving  the  destiny  of  those  who  were 
once  the  fiivoured  people  of  God,  it  was  most  worthy  of  being 
pronounced  by  the  lips  of  him  whose  day  was  declared  be- 
fore their  election  was  made,  and  at  whose  coming  the  father 
of  their  race  had  in  long  prospect  rejoiced.  The  Almighty 
had  elected  the  Jews.  He  likewise  commissioned  the  Sa- 
viour to  fix  an  end  to  their  privileges. 

We  are  led,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  why  such  scenes  of 
desolation  and  blood  were  selected  as  the  signs  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Why  were  the  national  privileges  of  the 
Jews  thus  fearfully  closed  ?  And  why  was  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  of  peace  made  to  depend  upon  the  previous  oc- 
currence of  all  the  atrocities  of  war  ?  If  we  may  presume  to 
inquire  into  the  counsels  of  God,  Paul  has  undoubtedly  given 
us  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  he  knew  were  to  come 
upon  the  Jews.  (1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16.)  We  need  not  say 
that  the  Almighty  brought  directly  upon  them  such  direful 
punishments ;  but  we  may  say  that  he  did  not  interfere  to 
prevent  them.  They  were  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
own  obstinacy  and  hardness  of  heart.  They  had  corrupted 
the  law  which  had  been  given  them,  and  refused  to  be 
convinced  by  the  highest  proof  which  the  Saviour  could  give 
them  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  they  had  slighted  all  his 
warnings,  and  condemned  one  who  never  harmed  them 
to  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  They  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  and  scoffed  at  the 
holiest  precepts.  Thus  they  had  forfeited  every  claim  upon 
the  Divine  protection,  and  richly  deserved  every  calamity 
that  fell  upon  them  ;  for  in  enduring  them  they  were  but  re- 
paying that  innocent  blood  which  they  had  willingly  brought 
upon  themselves  and  their  children. 

It  was  fit,  Ukewise,  that  as  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had 
been  employed  in  erecting  the  temple  it  should  also  be  pre- 
sent at  its  overthrow.  If  a  new  religion  was  to  be  established 
under  his  name,  it  was  but  right  that  his  protection  should 
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be  vbibly  withdrawn  fixxn  the  old.  As  long  as  the  temple 
remained  upon  its  foundation  it  would  still  be  considered 
the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship;  and  though  the 
continual  flame  might  cease  to  bum  upon  its  altar,  the  hope 
within  their  breasts  would  never  die.  Nothing  but  its  total 
overthrow  would  have  proved  to  them  the  absence  of  the 
Deity.  When  the  violent  hands  of  the  soldiery  had  been 
permitted  to  pollute  it,  to  plunder  its  ornaments,  and  even 
to  defile  with  their  presence  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  none 
but  the  chief  priest  might  enter,  the  Jews  would  call  it  an 
awful  sacrilege.  But  when  its  walb  were  levelled  with  the 
ground. they  could  say  nothing  to  encourage  themselves  or 
each  other.  Such  total,  entire  ruin  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
permitted.  The  altar  would  no  longer  flame  with  its  costly 
incense.  Its  sacred  steps  and  pavement  had  been  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  its  last  fearful  sacrifice,  and  it  was  no  longer 
the  accepted  shrine  of  Jehovah.  Upon  tlie  very  spot  where 
he  had  so  long  been  worshipped,  amid  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  his  priests,  and  surrounded  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
temple,  the  victorious  Pagans  offered  their  sacrifices  of  joy 
to  '^  the  unknown  God."  The  golden  table  and  candlestick, 
the  censers,  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
which  bad  been  kept  in  the  temple,  were  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  triumph  that  Vespasian  made  for  his  son 
TKlus.  If  the  chief  design  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  destruc- 
tion which  he  permitted,  had  been  to  show  that  rites  and 
ceremonies  would  no  longer  receive  his  approbation,  the 
total  ruin  of  everything  upon  which  the  ritual  observances 
of  the  Jews  depended,  would  have  fiilly  done  thb. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  has  not  lived  a  man 
who  could  rightly  claim  the  title  of  a  Jew.  The  scattered  rem- 
nant of  the  race  may  still  meet  in  their  synagogues,  may 
still  read  the  law  in  the  original  tongue,  and  with  their 
iaces  turned  to  Jerusalem  may  pray  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  But  the  hour  has  past.  The  Redeemer  has  ahready 
come.  They  will  wait  in  vain  for  a  new  deliverer.  The 
Messiah  has  come  ;  and  his  is  ^^  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved." 

G.  £.  Ellis. 
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7%e  Religum  of  BiteUigerU  Men. 

Bt  intelligent  men  I  mean  not  simply  those  who  have 
been  trained  up  at  our  colleges  and  universities,  but  those 
also  whO)  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  have  to  a  considerable  degree  cultivated  their 
minds,  and  increased  their  knowledge ;  whose  taients  and 
attainments  qualify  them  for  important  stations  in  society,  and 
whose  endowments  and  situation  in  Ufe  give  them  the  power 
to  exert  a  great  influence  on  their  fellow-men.  By  intelligent 
men  I  mean  those  persons  in  the  community,  who  usually 
account  themselves  the  more  intelligent,  and  are  accounted 
so  by  others.  My  object  in  this  paper  b,  to  consider  what 
attention  such  persons  more  generally  pay  to  religion ;  what 
evidence  they  give  of  an  earnest  and  steady  piety,  and  of 
a  devout  and  Christian  life. 

There  are  some  to  be  included  in  this  class,  who  openly 
reject  and  zealously  oppose  Christianity,  who  claim  the 
wisdom  to  know  that  all  religion  is  but  priestcraft,  su- 
perstition, and  folly,  and  tliat  God  is  but  the  creature  of 
miagination.  Such  men  are  engaged  about  religion  ;  but  it 
is  to  destroy  its  authority  and  influence.  They  are  eager  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  infidelity  or  atheism  ;  as  though  be- 
lief in  a  God,  a  Providence,  in  a  Saviour,  and  a  future  life, 
were  the  chief  obstacle  to  human  happiness. 

But  leaving  those  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  to  Christian- 
ity, let  us  speak  of  those  who,  on  the  whole,  choose  to  be 
known  as  its  friends.  They  show  an  outward  respect  for  re- 
ligious institutions  ;  they  may  contribute  to  their  support,  they 
may  frequently  of  occasionally  attend  public  worship,  they  may 
read  the  Bible  and  religious  books.  But  how  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  stupid  about  their  spiritual  condition,  regardless 
of  the  dangers  which  threaten  them,  insensible  to  the  worth 
of  their  souls,,  and  to  their  need  of  preparation  for  death ! 
They  may  speak  of  the  evils  of  infidelity,  the  absurdity  of 
atheism,  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  ;  but  how  many 
of  them  leave  us  to  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  felt  the 
power  or  been  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  means  of  salvation  !  They  like  to  compare  opposing 
systems  of  theology,  to  read  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
for  and  against  difficult  and  disputed  doctrines.  They  love 
to  study  controversial  divinity,  to  listen  to  popular  and  elo* 
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quent  preachers.  They  love  to  engage  in  religious  con- 
versation themselves,  when  opinions,  errors,  and  extrava- 
gancies are  the  topics  of  discourse.  But  vital,  practical 
godliness,  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  life,  is  what  many  of 
them  have  no  relish  for,  nor  feel  any  concern  about.  Tliey 
are  but  little  more  affected  by  reading  the  Scriptures  than 
they  would  be  by  reading  the  heathen  mythology.  The 
truths  of  the  gospel  make  no  solemn  impression  on  their 
hearts ;  and  they  feel  not  their  obligations  to  obey  its  pre- 
cepts. They  often  in  various  ways  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  consider  it  as  an  act  of  condescension  in  them  to 
regard  religion.  They  imagine  themselves  too  wise  to  submit 
to  its  instruction,  and  too  independent  to  be  restrained  by 
its  laws  and  authority.  It  would  be  cowardice  in  them  to 
fi^ar  God,  and  disgrace  to  humble  themselves  before  him,  and 
superstition  to  pray  to  him. 

How  many  of  those  who  pass  for  the  more  intelligent,  and 
who  in  various  ways  are  imi)ortant  n^embers  of  society,  are 
men  who  make  no  pretentions  to  piety !  Many  would  con- 
fess to  you  that  they  were  not  pious,  and  the  coufes^CHi 
would  make  them  betray  no  apparent  signs  of  either  shame 
or  remorse.  They  continue,  year  after  year,  cold  and  care- 
less about  their  eternal  welfare.  How  many  of  them  treat 
with  indifference  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper !  as  though  no  mention  was  made  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  Penitence  for  sin,  prayer,  gratitude,  praise, 
openly  professing  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  following  his  ex- 
ample, are  duties  which  with  all  their  learning  they  have 
never  discovered,  or  they  have  had  the  boldness  to  disre- 
gard them.  They  appear  to  feel  no  anxiety  about  their 
condition  and  prospects.  They  know  they  are  not  complying 
with  the  gospel  terms  of  pardon  and  salvation,  and  yet  they 
continue  unconcerned  or  fearless.  Their  respectable  station 
in  society  and  their  intelligence  almost  cuts  them  off  from  the 
privilege  of  being  admonished  and  instructed  by  those  around 
them.  The  more  humble  and  ignorant  seldom  venture  to 
remind  them  of  religion,  supposing  their  exhortations  would 
be  fruidess,  if  not  offensive ;  their  minister  feels  not  the  free- 
dom to  urge  them  to  attend  to  religion  as  he  does  those  in 
humbler  circumstances.  He  fears  they  will  account  him  ob- 
trusive, and  he  thinks  their  knowledge  excuses  him  for  his 
silence  and  neglect. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  sustain  the  character  I 
have  been  attempting  to  describe.    I  will  suppose  that  one 
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sacby  at  least,  will  glance  his  eye  over  these  pages.  To  such 
an  one  I^ would  make  an  earnest,  solemn  appeal.  You  are  an 
intelligent  man.  I  will  suppose  your  outward  deportment 
decent  and  correct.  You  are  not  profane  abd  indelicate  in 
your  language,  you  are  not  intemperate  or  licentious,  you 
abstain  from  what  the  world  calls  vices,  you  pass  for  what  is 
called  an  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  amiable  man.  You 
are  constant  in  your  attendance  on  public  worship.  You 
generously  and  cheerfully  tiid  in  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions. You  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  society  to  which  you  belong.  You  respect  and  esteem 
your  pastor.  You  are  earnest  that  what  you  have  adopted 
as  Christian  truth  should  prevail  and  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  what  you  call  error.  You  love  to  talk  about  religion,  to 
remove  objections  and  prejudices  against  your  views  of  it,  and 
to  persuade  others  to  embrace  the  doctrines  which  you  advo- 
cate. But  if  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  you  know  that 
many  who  pass  for  such  do  not  go  so  far  as  I  have  supposed 
you  do  in  regard  to  religion.  Many  fall  much  below  you, 
and,  compared  with  you,  treat  the  subject  with  almost  total 
indifference  and  neglect.  But  you  are  not  one  of  these.  By 
many  who  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  you,  or  who 
take  a  partial  view  of  your  character,  you  may  be  thought 
altogether  a  Christian  even  now.  But  can  you  not  perceive 
that  one  may  easily  show  your  zeal  and  liberality,  without 
having  much  love  to  God  or  a  just  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion  ?  You  may  do  all  this  to  gain  popularity,  and  to 
promote  your  temporal  interests.  I  cannot  tell  by  what  mo- 
tives you  are  actuated,  nor  do  I  presume  to  judge  or  to  know 
your  heart.  But  I  would  affectionately  entreat  you  to  ex- 
amine yourself,  whether  you  be  in  the  faith.  My  fear  is 
that  you  are  still  a  stranger  to  yourself  and  to  religion.  If 
you  are  already  pious,  you  will  know  how  to  pardon  my  solic- 
itude ;  and  if  you  are  not,  I  trust  you  will  neither  be  disgusted 
nor  grieved  at  my  friendly  expostulation.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  you  sustain  what  is  commonly  called  a  good 
moral  character ;  but  whether  you  are  in  desire,  purpose, 
heart,  and  life  a  Christian  ?  one  who  with  some  degree  of 
propriety  can  be  called  a  follower  and  disciple  of  Jesus? 
You  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  disciple.  Have  you 
received  Jesus  as  your  teacher,  your  master,  your  Saviour, 
and  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  ?  Have  you  ever 
felt  your  obligations  to  yield  obedience  to  his  instructions,  and 
to  submit  to  his  authority  ?    Have  you  with  gratitude  owned 
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him  to  be  your  Saviour  ?  Have  you  ever  felt  your  need  of 
that  truth,  grace,  and  mercy,  which  he  reveals  and  ofiers  to 
you?  Have  you  ever  complied  with  those  conditions  oo 
which  you  are  promised  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal  life? 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  sin  is.  Have  you  ever  viewed 
yourself  as  a  sinner,  and  exercised  that  repentance  which  the 
gospel  requires  ?  Something  is  said  in  Scripture  about  being 
bom  again,  born  of  the  spirit,  and  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus.  On  comparing  your  dispositions  and  conduct  with 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  can  you  consider  yourself  as 
thus  spiritually  bom  and  created  anew  ?  Something  is  said 
about  taking  up  the  cross,  and  confessing  Christ  before  men. 
What  sacrifices  do  you  make ;  what  self-denial  do  you  prac- 
tise ?  O,  my  friend,  have  you  ever  felt  any  godly  sorrow  for 
sin  ?  and  has  that  sorrow  produced  reformation  of  life,  peace 
of  conscience,  and  joy  of  heart  ?  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments,"  saith  the  Lord.  Do  you  thus  love  him  ? 
You  choose  to  be  known  among  the  friends  of  religion.  But 
is  it  your  sincere  desire  and  constant  endeavour  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  Christ  as  his  friend?  What  are  your  religious 
feelings  and  habits  ?  Are  you  accustomed  to  the  duties  of 
watchfulness,  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  devout  med- 
itation ?  Perhaps  you  are  the  master  of  a  family,  and  a 
fatlier.  Is  your  house  a  Bethel  ?  Are  you  a  priest  and  a 
prophet  to  those  under  your  roof,  —  a  priest,  to  approach 
the  domestic  altar  and  offer  the  morninij  and  evening  sa- 
crifice  ;  a  prophet,  to  read  the  sapred  pages  and  to  enforce 
their  tmths  and  precepts  by  eamest  exhortations  ?  You  are 
desirous  td  have  your  views  of  religion  spread  ;  but  what 
kindles  that  desire  in  your  breast  ?  What  need  liave  others 
of  religion  ?  How  is  it  important  to  them  ?  You  desire  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  your' opinions ;  but  is  it  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  prevalence  of  holiness  and  virtue  ?  Do  you 
look  upon  your  fellow-men  as  immortal  and  accountable  be- 
ings ;  as  needing  the  support  and  consolation  of  the  gospel 
in  this  world,  and  its  hopes  and  promises  to  render  them  happy 
in  the  world  to  come  ?  Have  you  with  an  eye  of  pity  re- 
garded the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  living 
in  error  and  sin?  Have  you  accounted  religion  the  one 
thing  needful  to  give  light  to  the  mind,  joy  to  the  heart, 
peace  to  the  conscience,  and  rest  and  salvation  to  the  soul  ? 
Have  you  given  your  heart  to  God  ;  are  you  devoted  to 
Christ  ?  Have  you  been  baptized  ?  Have  you  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  ?    Do  you  let  your  light  shine  before  men  ? 
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I  do  not  ask  you  to  what  denomination  you  belong.  I  trust 
you  belong  to  none  that  would  reject  you  for  your  having  a 
pious  heart  and  living  a  holy  life. 

You  are  an  intelhgent  man  f  qualified,  by  your  station  and 
attainments,  for  rendering  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  virtue.  Where  much  is  given  much  toill  be  re- 
quired.  Consider  what  you  can  do  by  your  example  and 
influence  to  advance  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Will  you  smile  at  my  earnestness  ?  Will  you  treat  these 
inquiries  and  expostulations  with  indifference  ?  I  trust  you  will 
not.  Consider  how  soon  you  must  depart  out  of  this  world. 
I  have  supposed  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  in  a  dying 
hour,  if  you  can  take  such  a  retrospective  view  of  your  life  as 
a  sincere,  pious,  and  intelligent  Christian  might.  In  this 
world  men  are  often  respected  for  their  talents,  their  learning, 
their  station,  and  their  wealth.  But  in  the  world  to  which 
we  are  hastening,  and  at  the  tribunal  before  which  we  must 
appear,  we  shall  be  measured  by  our  virtue  and  piety ;  and 
he  will  be  accounted  the  wise  man,  who  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  fear  God  and  the  understanding  to  depart  from  evil.  To 
be  known  of  God  with  approbation,  to  be  owned  by  Christ 
in  the  presence  of  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels,  are  honours 
worthy  of  our  most  ardent  desires  and  of  our  most  diligent 
endeavours.  Such  honours  may  we  seek,  and  so  seek  that 
we  shall  obtain  them  ! 

J.  Fabb. 


Salvation  by  Jesus. 

Jesus  is  called  our  Saviour.  If  any  one  fact  be  clearly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  that  we  are  saved  by  him, 
and  that,  except  in  his  name,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  salva- 
tion. In  what  sense  is  this  true  ?  It  is  an  important  question. 
I  propose  to  answer  it  briefly,  but  as  satisfactorily  as  1  can. 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  New-Testament  writers,  we 
must  call  back  the  ages  which  have  passed  away  since  they 
wrote,  and  bring  up  before  us,  in  all  their  freshness,  the 
scenes  in  which  they  acted,  the  circumstances  which  formed 
their  minds  and  gave  to  their  language  its  peculiarities.  They 
were  men  of  their  own  times.    They  wrote' for  their  contem- 
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poraries,  and  chiefly  for  their  own  countrymen.  They  indeed 
uttered  grand  loa  glorious  truths,  truths  which  belong  to 
all  ages,  to  all  countHf:s,  to  all  individuals  ;  but  these  truths 
imnoeasurahly  surpassed  their  comprehensioD.  They  uttered 
them  with  but  a  vague  consciousness  of  their  import.  They 
saw  only  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Tliey  saw  only  an  inimediate 
remedy,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  the  worn-out  system  of 
Judaism,  and  for  heathen  superstition  and  idolatry.  They 
never  considered  Christianity  as  s  universal  religion ;  they 
never  thought  of  laying  down  maxims  and  uttering  oracles 
for  all  coming  ages.  Hence  it  is,  in  almost  every  sentence  of 
their  nritings.youstumbleuponsomethinglocal,  or  temporary, 
suggested  by  circumstances  tlien  existing,  ioiended  to  meet 
ohjections,  to  obviate  difficulties,  which  were  then  en- 
countered, but  which  have  been  long  since  forgotten.  There 
is  in  these  writers  a  double  current  of  thought,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  proceeding  from  two  and  dissimilar  sources, 
one  from  their  own  minds,  the  o:her  from  God.  The  &^t  is 
seen  in  the  form  and  colouring  of  their  language,  in  the  local 
aud  temporary  objecU  to  which  they  apparently  devoted 
themselves ;  the  other  is  scitn  in  the  sublime  thought,  in 
the  universal  truth,  in  the  divine  reason,  which  every  mo 
meni  breaks  out  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  spite  of  all  the 
narrowness  of  their  views  and  of  their  Jewish  prejudices. 
We  must  always  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  be  careful  to  distiuE^uisli  what  belongs  to  tbe 
writer,  to  his  age,  to  his  country,  to  (lie  ci re im» stances  by 
which  he  was  influenced,  frojii  what  belouirs  to  God,  and'  | 
equally  to  all  ages,  to  all  countries,  to  all  individuals,  and  k 
all  circumstances. 

We  will  go  back  to  Judea :  we  will  place  ourselves  n 
the  temple  in  the  holy  city,  a  short  time  before  its  dcstnicl 
by  the  Konian  army,  where  uc  can  have  a  full  view  of  ll 
tribes  as  they  repair  thither  lo  worship.  Who  mrtT 
tribes  ?  What  are  their  pretensions  ?  Let  us  li^ 
lo  the  conversation  between  this  Jew  anrf  i 
Christ. 

Believer.     The  time  is  set.     This 
numbered  »nth  those  that  were  and  ai 
worship  will  soon  cease.     The  inslituli 
their  day,  and  they  and  our  nation 

Jew.     Prophet  evil !    how  dai 
tioos?  God  hath  chosen  Jacoh  ac 
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Has  he  not  sworn  to  be  our  God,  to  be  our  Protector,  to  be 
our  Saviour,  and  has  lie  not  promised  that  every  nation  that 
will  not  obey  us  and  submit  to  our  law  sliall  be  destroyed  ? 

Believer.  I  tell  you  the  day  of  your  law  is  ended.  It 
is  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away. 

Jew.  Our  law  ?  God  gave  that  law  on  Mount  Sinai  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  to  our  fathers,  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  liiin  and  his  people  Israel.  How  sayest  thou  ibat  it 
is  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away  ? 

Believer.     That  law  is  imperfect' — 

Jew.  Hold,  wretch!  Thou  blaspheroest!  The  law 
imperfect  ?  God  himself  ^^ave  it,  and  promised  us  life  if  we 
obeyed  it. 

Believer.  No  matter.  Your  law  is  imperfect.  It  com- 
mands  sacrifices  and  offerings,  which  are  of  no  avail.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  cannot  wash  out  the  deep  stains  of 
sin,  cannot  puri;e  the  conscience  and  make  it  alive  towards  God 
and  void  of  offence.  The  law  enjoining  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
Its  righteousness  is  of  a  low  kind,  and  insuflicient.  I  may 
repair  to  Jerusalem  statedly,  my  three  times  a  year,  to  wor- 
ship, I  may  keep  all  the  appointed  fasts  and  feasts,  make  all 
tbe  appointed  oblations,  submit  to  all  the  prescribed  ablutions 
and  penances,  and  still  be  a  bad  man  ;  my  heart  may  still 
meditate  murder  and  my  hands  be  red  nith  crime.  The 
thing  intended  by  the  law  may  be  good,  but  to  rest  in  Its 
posiuve,  .external  duties  is  death.  You  may  keep  it,  but 
it  will  answer  not  your  purpose  ;  for  by  its  deeds,  that  is  by 
tb*  duties  which  it  enjcnns,  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 

■  6  twill  in  this  ;  hut  If  we  discard  the 
Wbat  substitute  do  you  propose 

honi  we  should  trust ; 
heaven  ijiven  among 
lye  up  Mo^es,  and  believe 
%,  fatiguing  ritual,  and 
from  llie  kingdom  of 
God's  dear  Son,  where 

it  concern  can  be  have 
safety  in  him  ? 


keep  th«  whole  law, 
good  or  a  bad  man. 
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You  want,  then,  a  righteousness  of  a  kind  different  from  your 
legal  righteousness.  Your  legal  justice  is  not  true  moral 
justice.  This  true  moral  justice,  spiritual  righteousness, 
Moses  did  not  give  you.  Some  of  the  prophets  beheld  a  few 
faint  gleams  of  it,  and  foretold  that  it  would  be  ushered  in 
with  dl  the  glory  of  the  noonday  sun  ;  but  it  was  not  ushered 
ih  till  Jesus  was  bom.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  true 
kind  of  righteousness,  and*  he  has  exemplified  in  his  own  life 
the  perfection  which,  if  you  and  I  have  it,  will  save  us,  and 
without  which  there  is  no  salvation  for  us. 

Jew.  But  why  is  it  necessary  tliat  we  should  have  that 
kind  of  righteousness  of  which  Jesus  is  the  representative  ? 

Believer.  Simply  because  we  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
sight  of  God  unless  we  are  just,  cannot  be  approved  by  liim 
ucJess  we  are  truly  righteous ;  and  there  is  no  true  justice, 
righteousness,  or  holiness,  except  that  which  Jesus  had,  and 
oi  which  he  b  the  representative. 

Jew.  It  b  well.  But  will  it  be  enough  for  me  to  have 
that  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  May  I  then  neglect  the  Mosaic 
law  and  not  be  guilty  ? 

Believer.  Yes.  When  you  become  a  Christian,  you 
are  translated  into  a  new  order  of  ideas,  into  a  new  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  have,  as  it  were,  a  new  country,  and  are  no  longer 
in  bondage  to  the  laws  of  the  one  you  have  abandoned.  Your 
law  is  insufficient.  Its  righteousness  cannot  save  you.  Christ 
is  all-sufficient.  His  righteousness,  and  that  alone,  will  save 
you. 

The  mystery  is  solved.  The  apostles  were  Jews  and 
combatted  the  Jewish  religion.  They  were  to  the  Jews  in- 
fidels and  innovators.  They  condemned  the  old  law,  and 
sought  to  destroy  its  dominion.  They  proposed  a  new  system 
of  moral  righteousness,  one  founded  on  different  principles, 
appealing  to  an  entirely  different  order  of  ideas.  Of  this  new 
system  Jesus  was  the  representative,  its  personification,  and 
hence  it  bears  his  name.  And,  as  it  was  only  by  possessing 
this  kind  of  righteousness  anyone  could  be  saved,  it  was 
said,  and  said  truly,  ^'  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Controversy  may  end.    We  all  agree  as  it  respects  Christ's 

'righteousness.     Let  us  be  assured  that  we  cannot  be  saved 

without  it.  Let  us  be  assured  we  must  have  it, — not  imputed 

to  us,  as  some  have  wildly  dreamed,  —  but  m  us,  wrought  out 

in  us,  by  our  own  love  and  obedience.     We  must  have 
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Christ's  righteousness,  by  being  righteous  as  he  was  righteous, 
by  having  in  us  the  same  mind  or  spirit  that  was  in  him,  by 
being  what  he  was,  "  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  him." 
Then  are  we  saved  by  Jesus,  —  not  by  him  personally,  —  but 
because  we  possess  that  righteousness  of  which  he  is  the  rep- 
resentative. Let  us  all  aim  to  obtain  it,  and  that  without 
delay.  O.  A.  Bbownson. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Poems.    By  S.  G.  Bulfinch.  Charleston,  1834.  pp.  108.  18mo. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  poems,  written  in  the 
brief  intervals  of  leisure  in  an  arduous  profession.  Their  lite- 
rary merits  are  various;  all  are  respectable,  and  some  breathe  a 
high  strain  of  poetical  feeling.  They  give  evidence  of  an  ac- 
complished mind  and  a  practised  hand.  The  tone  of  moral 
and  devotional  feeling  is  of  the  purest  and  best  kind.  The 
language  generally  has  an  agreeable  flow,  and  sometimes  rises 
into  truly  vigorous  expression.  Like  all  literary  efforts  produced 
in  moments  snatched  from  laborious  duties  in  another  line  of 
occupation,  they  'sometimes  betray  haste  in  composition,  languor 
in  conception,  and  want  of  finished  execution.  The  imperious 
demands  of  rhyme  sometimes  require  the  insertion  of  the  weaker 
instead  of  the  stronger  word,  the  inappropriate  instead  of  the 
appropriate  epithet,  and,  in  fact,  the  unpoetical  instead  of  the 
poetical  expression.  Making  all  these  deductions,  much  re- 
mains to  gratify  the  taste  and  excite  the  better  feelings  of  thc^ 
reader. 

A  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  translations,  chiefly 
from  Schiller,  one  of  the  purest  poets  of  modern  times.  The 
two  or  three  from  Komer  are  done  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity 
to  the  original,  and  all  of  them  show  a  just  appreciation  of 
German  idiom,  in  thought  and  expression,  and  a  scholarlike 
mastery  over  German  poetry. 

We  insert  the  poem  on  "New  England,"  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Bulfinch's  powers,  and  the  reply  to  it  by  "  Ma- 
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rioiii"  to  Bhow  the  noUe  spirit  of  patriotism  that  is  yet  ones- 
tingoished  in  the  South. 

We  merely  remark  that  the  epithets  in  the  expressions,  **  harp- 
strung  lyre  "  and  <<  burning-hearted  youth/'  of  "  Marion/'  do  not 
seem  in  good  taste. 

"NEW  ENGLAND. 

**  Oh !  who  upon  his  lips  could  lay 

The  seal  of  caution  strong, 
And  calmly  ^ve  the  slander  way 

That  does  nis  country  wrong  ? 
Who  can  restrain  the  burning  word. 

The  fearless  glance  of  youth, 
When  each  indignant  thought  is  stirred 

To  witness  to  the  truth  ? 

*^  New  England !  glorious,  native  land ! 

When  fklse  to  thee  I  prove, 
Then  palsied  be  my  faithless  hand, 

My  lips  forget  to  move ! 
When  tnou  art  challenged,  shall  my  voice 

In  thy  good  cause  forbear  ? 
No !  be  a  nobler  part  my  choice, 

Here,  —  ever, — everywhere. 

**Home  of  the  good,  the  brave,  the  wise, 

Bold  youth  and  beauty  bright. 
The  sun,  as  on  his  course  he  hies, 

Beholds  no  lovelier  sight. 
Italians  vales  with  perfume  glow 

From  every  flowery  tree. 
But  ne'er  those  lovely  valleys  know 

The  breath  of  Liberty. 

**  Bright  beams  the  sun  on  Syria's  plains, 

where  ancient  prophets  trod. 
And  held,  in  nature's  forest  fanes, 

High  converse  with  their  God. 
But  holier  are  the  hills  that  bind 

Thy  stormy  ocean  shore. 
For  there  the  sacred  human  mind 

Knows  its  own  strength  once  more. 

**  There,  in  the  cottage  and  the  hall. 

As  bursts  the  morning  ray. 
The  hvmn  of  praise  ascends  from  all 

To  Him  who  gives  the  day. 
There,  as  the  evening  son  declines. 

They  join  in  harmless  glee  ; 
On  all  the  beam  of  pleasure  shines. 

For  all  alike  are  me, 

*  Yet  if  I  love  thee,  native  land ! 
Is  the  brig[ht  South  less  dear? 
Can  I  not  prize  the  lofty  band 
Of  generous  spirits  here  ? 
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Souk  warm  with  honour's  sacred  fire  \ 

Hearts  true  in  friendship  known ! 
Fearless  I  strike  the  patriot  Ijpre — 

Its  spirit  is  your  own. 

^  At  the  request  of  a  friend,  the  preceding  lines  were  inserted,  with 
the  signature  of  *  Harold,'  in  one  of  the  Aujusta  papers.  The  next 
number  of  the  same  gazette  contained  the  rollowisg  noble  veise*  in 
reply. 

•«*T0  'HAROLD/ 

^  *  Child  of  those  hills  whose  lofty  heightv 

Their  answering  thunders  woke, 
When,  struggling  for  her  injured  rights^ 

Our  infant  nation  spoke,  -^ 
Those  barriers  to  the  stormy  sea, 
Where  men,  resolving  to  be  free. 

First  spumed  the  tyrant's  yoke,  — 
Can  Southern  hearts  forget  that  spot? 
Child  of  those  hills !  believe  it  not 

'*  <  Shame  to  the  man  who  would  forget 

New-England's  noble  stand, 
When  Britain's  bannered  columns  met 

To  desolate  our  land. 
No !  by  the  blood  she  freely  poured, — 
By  Warren's  spirit,  —  Putnam's  sword, — 

We  love  New  England  yet  1 
Those  hills  !  that  height !  tomb  of  the  brave  \ 
Our  martyred  freemen's  earliest  grave ! 

*  *  The  selfish  for  a  time  may  rule, 

Fierce  passions  bear  the  sway ; 
The  traitor  knave,  the  busy  fool, 

Alike  may  have  their  day  :  — 
Our  Union  Banner,  still,  untom. 
Shall  proudly  on  the  winds  be  borne, 

Reflecting  every  ray. 
No  I  not  a  star  our  fathers  set 
Shall  fall  from  that  bright  coronet 

"  *  Child  of  those  hills !  thy  harp-strung  lyre 
Swells  with  a  lofty  strain  ; — 
O !  let  its  tones  of  patriot  fire 
Breathe  on  our  souls  again ! 
Its  spirit  bears  a  tale  of  truth 
To  every  burning-hearted  youth. 

From  mountain  to  the  main  ; 
Thy  native  hills,  though  cold  they  be, 
Are  peopled  by  the  brave  and  free. 

« <  Marion.'  ^ 

pp.  70-74 
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1.  Mr,  Dunlap's  Speech  in  the  Municipal  Court ,  in  Defence  of 
Abner  Kneeland  on  an  Indictment  for  Blasphemy, 

3.  Arguments  of  the  Attorney  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
Trials  of  Abner  Kneeland  for  Blasphemy. 

The  former  of  these  publications  was  printed  and  circulated 
first,  and  the  latter  was  published  as  an  antidote  to  what  it  was 
feared  would  be  its  injurious  effects,  **  at  the  request  of  some 
Christians  of  various  denominations." 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  a  sufficient  antidote,  not 
only  to  the  laboured  defence  of  Mr.  Kneeland,  but  also  to  all 
those  poisonous  mixtures  of  irreligion,  sensuality,  and  ignorance 
which  the  infidels  are  now  so  busy  in  concocting.  The  most 
ill-humoured  critic  could  wish  for  no  better  subject,  on  which  to 
exhaust  his  spleen  and  satire,  than  Mr.  Dunlap's  Speech  would 
afford  him.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  unfortunate  persecutions 
and  violent  controversies  that  disfigure  the  history  of  Christianity, 
—  of  which,  it  will  certainly  be  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Dun- 
lap,  who  has  chosen  a  different  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  his 
powers,  to. say,  that  he  has  evidently  been  a  very  superficial 
reader.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
disapproves  of  all  these  unholy  contentions  ;  for  so  we  construe 
the  purpose  of  his  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  opprobrium  of 
undertaking  the  defence,  and  the  numerous  fiowery  epithets  which 
he  bestows  upon  pure  Christianity.  Yet  we  must  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  his  speech  a  very  poor  production.  What  it  may  be  in 
a  legal  point  of  view  is  no  concern  of  ours ;  but  as  a  piece  of  con- 
nected history,  of  sound  arguments  and  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion, we  should  think  it  fully  within  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  defendant  himself.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  expose 
the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  reasoning,  where  he  aspires  to  such 
a  thing ;  and,  by  divesting  his  ideas  of  their  interminable  rigma- 
role of  repetitions,  flummery,  and  bombast,  to  point  out  many 
perverted  and  inconsistent  statements,  besides  several  downright 
violations  of  true  history.  But  we  are  happily  free  from  the 
necessity  of  such  an  attempt ;  as  the  badness  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  permitted  himself  to  labour  would  account  for  still 
greater  deficiencies  in  the  means  necessary  to  support  it. 

Of  Mr.  Parker's"* argument  we  can  speak  in  ^rms  of  unquali- 
fied approbation.  We  rejoice  that  it  has  been  made  public,  both 
on  account  of  the  clear  views  which  are  contained  in  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  signification  of  religious  tolerance,  and  the 
real  character  of  that  system  whose  advocate  w^s  on  trial  for 
blasphemy.  Mr.  Parker  has  well  defined  the  meaning  of  certain 
terms  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  case,  which  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  defendant's  counsel  to  confuse  and  render  senseless. 
He  has  shown  most  satisfactorily  that  blasphemy  has  a  meaning, 
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that  religious  faith  is  not  hypocrisy,  and  that  our  laws,  Which 
insure  to  everyone  the  purest  freedom  in  holding  and  maintaining 
those  views  which  his  individual  reason  and  conscience  approve, 
are  very  far  from  allowing  to  any  man  the  liberty  of  deriding  the 
opinions  of  another,  and  by  obscene  and  vulgar  blasphemy 
mocking  his  dearest  and  holiest  hopes. 

Besides  the  value  of  Mr.  Parker's  publication  on  these  points, 
we  deem  it  of  particular  interest  as  setting  forth  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  existing  infidelify  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  fear 
that  people  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  the  infidels 
among  us  as  merely  indifferent  to  religious  views  and  principles, 
instead  of  regarding  them,  as  they  really  arc,  a  band  of  ignorant 
and  deluded,  not  to  say  immoral,  men,  discontented  with  all  the 
existing  principles  upon  which  the  social  system  is  maintained, 
and  eager  to  bring  about  a  total  chan&re  in  all  the  institutions  of 
■ociety.  "Blasphemy,"  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  is  but  one  part  of 
€be  system  which  Fanny  Wright  has  introduced  among  us." 
The  inevitable  consquences  which  would  ensue,  were  her  sen- 
timents, and  those  of  her  associates,  to  prevail  among  us,  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  witness  the 
progress  of  irreligion  in  our  country.  This  pamphlet  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  us, 
but  who  are  beginning  to  find  among  them  the  advocates  of 
"  Free  Inquiry."  We  wish  it  could  have  a  wide  circulation  in 
the  West.     We  copy  the  closing  paragraph. 

•*  And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  do  your  duty.  I  hope  I  have 
done  mine.  If  open,  gross,  palpable,  and  indecent  blasphemy,  and 
all  the  consequences  of  tlie  Fanny- Wright  system,  —  atheism,  com- 
munity of  property,  unlimited  lasciviousness,  adultery,  and  the  thous- 
and evils  of  infidelity,  receive  no  check,  the  reproach  will  not  fall  on 
me.  If  marriages  are  dissolved,  prostitution  made  easy  and  safe, 
moral  and  religious  restraints  removed,  property  invaded,  and  the 
foundations  of  society  broken  up,  and  property  made  common,  and 
universal  mischief  and  misery  ensue,  the  fault  will  not  lie  on  me. 
Bat  you  must  answer  for  your  part  in  bringing  up  that  train  of  incal- 
culable evils  which  may  be  visited  on  your  posterity  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  You  must  answer  for  it  to  your  fellow-citizens, 
your  wives,  children,  and  relations,  to  mankind,  to  your  country,  and 
to  your  God.  Look,  then,  with  care,  Gentlemen,  to  your  great  re- 
sponsibility in  this  trial,  to  your  duty,  and  to  your  verdict.  Take 
care,  this  day,  that  you  offend  not  God,  nor  injure  man,  that  you  vio- 
late not  the  law  and  the  constitution,  that  your  children  rise  not 
up  in  judgment  against  you,  and  that  you  avoid  the  maledictions  of 
the  worid.*^ 

"  The  jury  did  not  all  agree.  Eleven  of  them  agreed  on  a 
Ferdict  o^ guilty  in  ten  minutes.  A  personal  and  political  friend 
of  the  defendant's  counsel  was  the  dissentient  juror.  He  did 
not  regularly  belong  on  that  jury,  and  was  put  there  by  Mr.  Dun« 
lap's  exertions." 
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A    LETTER  TO   THE   REV.   ADIN    BALLOU    OIT  THE    SUBJECT   OF    XXCHAHOES 
BETWEEII  THE  RESTORATIONISTS  AND  UNlTARIAKS. 

Harvardf  May  14, 1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  patience  mast  have  lM*en  wearied,  bat  I  hopo  it  has  not  been 
ezhaustea  by  my  long  delay.  I  have,  hitherto,  been  in  no  favourable  situ- 
ation for  answering  your  letter  which  appeared  in  ^'  The  Messenger  "  last 
July.  And  even  now  I  have  not  the  leisure  iind  freedom  from  other 
cares  which  I  need  in  order  to  give  the  various  subjects  introduced  into 
your  letter  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  But  I  choose  rather  to 
speak  now,  as  well  as  I  can,  than  to  be  silent  any  longer.  I  shall,  by  leave 
of  Providence,  write  you  a  number  of  short  letters,  in  reply  to  your  veiy 
loni;  and  very  friendly  one.  I  would  have  accepted  your  kind  oflfer, 
and  had  them  published  in  *^  The  Messenger  " ;  but  the  editor  of  "  The 
Unitarian  "  consentinn^  that  they  should  appear  in  his  journal,  I  thought 
there  was  a  propriety  in  my  using  that  channel  of  communication. 

I  am  ^'  willine,"  my  dear  Sir,  **  to  meet"  you  '^ in  a  friendlv  discussion 
of  the  principal  points  which  hinder  the  fellowship  of  the  Restora- 
tionists  with  the  Unitarian  denomination  " ;  though  I  am  but  po<irIy  quali- 
fied for  such  an  undertaking.  I  shall  addretts  you  with  freedom  and 
plainness,  and,  I  hope  also,  in  ihe  spirit  of  meekness  and  brotherly  love. 
But  remember,  I  answer  you  as  a  private  individual,  not  as  the  organ  or 
representative  of  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong.  Perhaps  I  may 
put  in  a  sti-unger  claim  to  disinterestedness  iu  treating  this  subject  now,  on 
account  of  my  having  the  care  of  no  parish. 

'  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  clergymen  of  your  denomination  desire  to 
have  felluwsbiu  und  ministerial  intercourse  with  those  who  are  Unitari- 
ans. I  know,  also,  that  a  nunil>er  of  Unitarians  do  exchange  with  Restora- 
tionists.  I  believe  that  the  Unitarians  generally  do  not  denounce  you  as 
infidels,  nor  deny  you  the  Christian  name  Not  a  few  of  them  agree  with 
you  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  And  many,  no 
doubt,  considering  the  duration  of  future  misery  us  not  clearly  defined, 
insist  only,  in  their  preaching,  on  the  certainly  of  a  future  righteous  retri- 
bution, thinking  it  tne  part  of  prudence  and  meekness  not  to  be  positive 
on  either  side  of  a  question  which,  in  their  view,  is  not  explicitly  decided 
by  Scripture.  You  know  that  the  Orthodox  often  charge  us  with  being 
not  simply  Restorationists,  but  Uni  versa  lists.  1  suspect  that,  as  a  denomi- 
nation, we  are  not  so  frequent  in  the  language  of  terror  and  threatening, 
nor  in  denunciations  of  everlasting  woe  to  the  sinner,  as  tJie  Orthodox 
are.  We  oftener  appeal  to  men*s  hopes  than  to  their  fears.  And  while 
we  endeavour  to  enliven  the  conscience  and  touch  the  heart,  we  strive  to 
keep  the  moral  and  rational  powers  in  their  healthy  exercise.  As  far  ss 
my  knowledge  extends,  Restorationists  are  better  satisfied  with  our 
preaching  than  the  Orthodox  are.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  good  feel- 
ing and  tiympathy  between  the  Unitarians  and  Restorationists.  They 
more  ^enerallv  seem  to  exhibit  toward  each  other  pacific  and  charitable 
dispositions.  iBut  still  they  exist  as  two  distinct  denominations.  The 
Unitarians  have  not  as  yet  consented  to  adopt  the  '  creed  and  assume  the 
name  of  the  Restorationists  ;  nor  have  the  Restorationists  given  up  their 
distinctive  name  and  peculiar  doctrine  and  joined  themselves  to  th.Q  Uitt« 
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tuian  denomination.  Hence,  in  many  of  our  efiorts  to  build  up  the  cause 
of  Christian,  truth  and  liberty,  we  act  as  two  separate  associations.  Eacli 
gives  the  preference  to  booKs  for  religious  instruction  composed  by  those 
of  his  own  denomination,  and  to  pieachers  whose  faiih  more  fully  accords 
with  his  own.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  differ  in  doctrine;  we  form  two  dis- 
tinct, organized  bodies  of  Christians ;  and  while  these  things  cuniinue,  I 
know  not  that  we  ciq  rea8onat)Iy  expect  a  complete  union  and  fellowship. 
Many  Unitarians,  no  doubt,  consider  your  distinguishing  doctrine  an  error, 
and  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  encourage  it.  The  Restoration ists  ac- 
oount  it  a  glorious  and  important  truth,  which  ought  to  be  stated  and  de- 
fended. Many  of  your  denomination  would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  preacher 
who  rejected  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration  ;  and  many 
Unitarians  would  be  simMarly  affected  by  hearing  that  doctrine  advo- 
cated. 1  presume  that  no  Unitarian  church  would  exclude  a  Restora^ 
tionist,  nor  refuse  to  welcome  him  to  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

But  you  wish  to  be  welcomed  to  every  Unitarian  pulpit  as  a  preacher.  I 
know,  my  fiicnd,  there  is  n  disagreeable  feeling  awakened  in  the  lit^art  of 
one  who  loves  religion,  and  desires  to  communicate  its  glad  tidings  and 
boly  influences  to  others  and  to  enjoy  Christian  intercourse  with  ulT  pious 
persons,  whenever  he  is  denied  tiiis  privilege.  We  have,i)oth  of  us.  had 
many  trials  of  this  kind.  The  Orthodox  have  oAcn  treated  us  both  as 
strangers  to  religion  and  enemies  to  God.  I  think  I  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  Christ  to  submit  to  such  trials  with  some  degree  of  patience.  I 
try  to  remember  that  others  have  feelings,  and  have  a  right  to  their  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  I.  I  blame  not  the  Ormodox  clergyman  for  refusing  to 
exchange  with  me,  nor  his  society  for  being  unwilling  to  hear  me.  If 
they  would  manifest  their  dissent  from  my  faith  in  such  ways  only,  I 
would  rest  satisfied. 

You  know  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  you  separated  from  the  Universal- 
ists  and  assumed  the  name  of  Restorationists.  Your  denomination  appears 
to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  Universalists ;  but  many  Unitarians  have  not 
▼et  sufficiently  considered  or  understood  what  a  wide  difl'erence  there  is 
Detween  your  sentiments  and  those  of  the  sect  from  which  you  seceded ; 
and,  if  they  exchange  with  you,  they  may  fear  you  will  embrace  that  op- 
portunity to  indoctrinate  your  hearers  in  a  faith  which  they  deem  unsound. 
For  myself  I  know  not  of  any  instance,  where  your  ministers  have  done 
so,  when  they  have  exchanged  with  Unitarians.  And  would  the  two  de- 
nominations mutually  and  generally  agree  on  all  such  occasions  to  avoid 
those  things  about  which  they  differed,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
this  ministerial  intercourse.  I  have  often  heard  Baptists  preach  to  Pa>dc>- 
baptist  societies,  but  in  every  instance  they  were  silent  about  their  uecu- 
liarities.  I  should  be  willing  to  exchange  with  a  pious  minister  ot  any 
sect,  if  his  conscience  would  let  him  omit  his  peculiar  doctrines ;  and 
anless  he  would,  I  would  rather  not  exchange  with  him.  I  know  not 
what  you  will  say  to  this  ;  I  hope  you  will  approve  it.  I  have  endeav- 
onred  to  pursue  tliis  course  myself,  and  have  thought  it  proper  and  com- 
mendable. And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  this  course  is  followed  by 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  tiie  more  fellowship  will  they  have 
with  each  other. 

But  in  regard  to  exchanges  ffenerally,  even  with  those  of  our  own  faith, 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  unmvourably  I  think  of  them.  They  have  been 
the  occasion  of  much  evil.  No  doubt  good  has  been  mixed  with  the  evil, 
but  I  have  thought  that  the  evii  preponderated.  By  these  frequent  ex- 
changes the  people  become  fastidious  in  their  taste  and  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  novelty.  They  ^row  discontented  with  their  own  pastor,  if  he 
is  not  much  above  mediocrity;  and  if  he  is,  they  are  displeased  with  those 
who  are  not.  If  a  society  have  a  very  popular  preacher,  they  wish  to  have 
him  exchange  with  none  but  such  ;  if  they  have  one  of  ordinary  giAs,they 
are  dissatisfied  if  he  do  not  oAen  exchange  with  the  more  talented. 
Many  clergymen  have  been  made  to  know,  by  the  smallness  of  their  audi- 
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ence  when  *hey  preached  at  home,  and  the  larse  number  thej  were  told 
were  out  when  another  occupied  their  desk,  how  low  they  stood  in  the 
estimation  of  their  own  flock.  So  long  as  a  minister  has  the  care  of  a 
society,  it  is  important  to  his  usefulness  and  their  benefit  that  he  should 
have  their  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty, 
he  can  generally  edify  them  better  than  those  who  sustain  not  this  near 
relation  to  them.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  their  characters,  attain* 
ments,  circumstances,  and  wants.  If  he  is  often  absent  from  his  people 
on  tlie  Sabbath,  many  precious  opportunities  to  confirm  the  wavering,  to 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  direct  the  inquirer,  to  encourage  the  seriously 
disposed,  and  to  fix  or  deepen  good  impressions  are  lost.  If  we  desire 
the  spiritual  improvement  or  those  belonging  to  our  society,  we  shall  strive 
to  be  with  them  as  much  as  wo  can,  to  ptevent  their  moral  declension  and 
to  help  them  onward  in  the  path  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Oflen  the  very 
day  we  were  absent  was  the  very  day  when  we  could  have  rendered  an 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  to  our  people,  had  we  been 
at  home.  I  confess  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  both  ministers  and  people 
Day  so  little  attention  to  this  subject.  I  suspect  it  is  partly  owing  to  these 
nrequent  exchanges  that  the  people  have  such  unsettled,  vague,  and  indis- 
tinct notions  about  religion,  and  that  they  remain  so  ignorant  of  the 
Bible.  They  never  receive  any  systematic  course  of  religious  instruction. 
They  go  to  meeting,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  hear  many  popular 
sermons.  They  approve  the  sentiments  advanced  ;  they  admire  the 
preacher.  But  there  is  no  order,  no  arrangement,  no  clearness  in  their 
ideas  of  religion.  The  Scriptures  have  never  been  explained  to  them.  Not 
a  few  even  of  the  texts  which  they  hear  recited  remain  obscure,  though  the 
discourses  were  ingenious  and  learned.  Afler  going  to  church  many  years, 
they  might  use  the  confession,  '^  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  noth- 
ing distinctively."  Men  need  a  religious  education ;  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  understand  the  Scriptures ;  andfre<}uent  exchanges  are  very  apt  to 
interfere  with  anything  like  a  systematic  course  of  religious  instruction. 

But  you  may  think  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  Forcive  me  if 
I  oflen  do  so  ;  since  it  will  be  done  not  to  tire  you,  but  to  benefit  some  of 
my  readers.  Notwithstanding  my  digressions,  I  intend,  beibie  I  close  my 
series,  tu  make  a  candid  reply  to  the  various  parts  of  yonr  letter.  And  I 
shall  do  it  with  the  desire  to  promote  the  interests  or  our  holy  religion, 
and  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  I  snail  studi- 
ously endeavour  so  to  answer  you,  that,  whatever  you  may  think  of  my 
opinions,  you  may  think  favourably  of  my  disposition  toward  you ;  and 
that  others  may  believe  that  my  object  is  to  use  all  my  power  and  infla- 
ence  in  building  up  the  pure  and  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus. 

With  Christian  salutations,  I  am  your  friend  and  brother. 

JONATHAH    FaRB. 


inr  Our  esteemed  Correspondent  in  Canton  will  have  the  goodness  to 
pardon  the  following  errata  which  occurred  in  his  article  on'Si.  Sinunt^  in 
the  last  number. 

Page  281,  line  10th  firom  the  top,  for  repose  read  reserve, 
'*     286,    "     7th  .    seem      "     serve, 

"    289,    "     7th  variety  "    unity. 
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Manufactures  in  their  Influence  upon  Pauperism. 

No.  III. 

LARGE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
[Continued  from  page  315.] 

The  evils  in  large  manufacturing  establishments  arise  not 
from  want  of  money,  but  from  a  want  of  foresight  and 
eocHiomy.  The  employment  requires  no  thought.  The 
labourers'  lives  are  almost  inconsistent  with  mental  action. 
What  time  have  they  for  reflection  ?  If  they  are  lost  in  a 
moment's  thought,  their  limbs  may  be  lacerated  or  torn  off, 
or  their  work  is  ruined.  The  husbandman  may  lean  upon 
bis  hoe,  or,  when  wearied,  sit  down  beneath  the  shade,  and 
give  himself  up  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  soul,  to  thoughts 
called  forth  by  the  life  and  freshness  of  surrounding  objects ; 
or,  if  the  season  have  changed,  and  the  rejoicings  of 
spring-time  are  over,  and  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  give  indi- 
cation of  the  wide-spread  desolation  that  is  at  hand,  his  occu- 
pation leads  him  to  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  to  give 
place  to  those  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  which  rise 
imbidden  at  such  times  and  amid  such  scenes.  Not  so  with 
the  manufacturing  labourer.  "  With  the  year,  seasons  return  ; 
but  not  to  him  returns  the  sweet  approach  of"  spring,  "or 
sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose,  or  flocks,  or  herds ; " 
months  and  years*  present  one  unchanging  prospect.  Each 
day  is  passed  in  waiting  upon  the  untiring  motions  of  matter, 
without  a  moment  for  anything  else  ;  and  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  are  over,  he  returns  to  his  crowded  boardmg-house, 
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with  mind  and  body  worn  down  by  bis  stagnant  activity ; 
without  heart  or  strength,  or  any  of  the  external  means  and 
pliances  for  the  improvement  of  his  soul,  for  reflection  upon 
the  duties  of  life  or  the  claims  of  religion.  He  is  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  the  great  object  of  his  existence  ;  be  almost 
forgets  that  he  has  a  higher  duty  than  to  wait  upon  ma- 
chinery, or  any  purer  pleasure  than  sensual  indulgence.  In 
the  strong,  but  hardly  too  strong,  language  of  a  reviewer, 
"  One  might  suppose  that  the  great  fabric  ofnational  prosperity 
rested  upon  cotton ;  that  the  two  purposes  for  which  human 
beings  are  brought  into  the  world  are  to  manufacture  it  and 
to  wear  it ;  that  the  proper  definition  of  Affln  is  a  Manufacture 
ing  Animal;  and  that  the  use  for  which  children  are  created 
is  to  feed  power-looms." 

Think,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  homes  which  receive  these 
beings,  when  their  day's  work  is  done.  The  country  cottage 
and  its  smiling  inmates,  poor,  but  neat  and  contented,  which 
give  such  a  charm  to  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  —  compare 
this  with  what  must  be  the  habitations  of  mitl-bibourers  in  a 
densely-peopled  manufacturing  town.  We  would  not  now 
speak  01  the  dens  of  Manchester,  in  which  (if  we  can  at  all 
credit  eye-witnesses)  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  would 
scorn  to  dwell,  —  the  damp  cellars  in  which  no  other  men 
or  brutes  than  the  lowest  Irish  labourers  and  their  inseparable 
four-footed  companions  will  consent  to  take  up  their  abode, — 
these  we  would  pass  by.  Our  hearts  have  grown  sick  at  the 
recital.  They  are  extraordinary  evils,  and  therefore  not 
proper  data  for  an  argument.  But  put  upon  the  matter  the 
best  possible  aspect,  and  what  sort  of  homes  receive,  and 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  receive,  the  common  opera- 
tives, when  their  day's  work  is  done  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  nor  probable  that  it  should  ever 
be  common  here,  as  among  the  lowest  labourers  in  Manchester, 
for  six  —  four  children  and  their  parents  —  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  ;  or  for  some  dozens,  of  different  ages  and  sexes, 
to  be  crowded  into  the  same  room.  But  it  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  institutions  to  congregate  large  numbers  into 
small  places,  where  they  can  have  little  opportunity  for  mental 
improvement ;  no  chance  to  cultivate  the  social  afiections  by 
an  unreserved  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  a  few  friends ; 
still  less  can  they  enjoy  the  luxury  of  solitude,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvements  which  it  affi)rds. 

"  The  great  evil,"  after  all,  "  has  arisen  from  the  separation 
of  families,  the  breaking-up  of  households,  the  disruption  of 
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all  those  ties  which  link  man's  heart  to  the  better  portion  of 
fab  nature ;  namely,  the  instincts  and  social  afiections,  and 
which  can  alone  render  him  a  respectable  and  praiseworthy 
member  of  society,  both  in  his  domestic  relations  and  in  his 
capacity  of  a  citizen,  and  which  have  finally  led  him  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  joys  of  home,  and  to  seek  his  pleasures 
and  excitements  in  pursuits  fatal  alike  to  health  and  to  moral 
iwopriety." 

Let  any  one  of  us  imagine  himself  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
even  with  all  his  present  tastes  and  habits.  He  might  not  be 
corrupted ;  but  how  would  he  contrive  to  improve  his  mind, 
and  keep  alive  his  religious  feelings  ?  Are  we  to  be  surprised 
that  the  uncultivated  and  undisciplined  should  fail  to  make 
the  improvements,  which  we,  in  like  circumstances,  should 
find  it  impossible  to  keepl  Learning  flies  from  them  in 
terror.  "  The  pure  and  holy  impulses  of  religion  can  find  no 
home  with  them ;  but,  like  the  dove  hanging  with  trembling 
wing  over  the  agitated  waters  of  the  deluge,  seek  a  refuge  in 
some  more  peaceful  bosom,  and  leave  them  occupied  solely 
by  their  own  impure  sensations." 

The  account  to  which  the  labour  of  children*  may  be 
turned  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  parents  to  impose 
upon  them  the  confinement  of  a  factory  life  before  their  physical 
system  is  sufficiently  developed  to  endure  it  without  great  and 
permanent  injury.  Thus  the  time  and  means  of  education 
also  are  curtailed.  The  consequence  is,  not  only  that  chil- 
dren are  thus  brought  up  with  minds  and  bodies  dwarfed, 
but  a  species  of  hostility  is  cherished  between  them  and  their 
{mrents;  the  parents  regarding  them  as  servants,  whose 
ckity  it  is  to  labour  for  their  support,  and  they  considering 
theparents  severe,  interested,  and  unjust  taskmasters. 

The  daughters,  especially,  are  brought  up  without  skill  in 
domestic  a^rs,  and  wholly  unfit  to  perform  the  impoitant 
duties  of  wife  and  mother.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
maternal  providence  in  Manchester,  fix)m  the  fact  that  more 
than  two  thirds  of  all  the  children  born  in  the  f»lace  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  aid  of  public  charity.  As  soon 
as  the  mother  is  able  to  work  she  puts  the  child  under  the 
charge  of  some  old  person,  who  can  do  nothing  else,  and 
attends  it  herself  only  when  she  comes  out  for  her  meals. 


bk. 


*  la  Fall-River  we  understand  that  about  one  tenth  of  the  haoda  are 
finder  ten  years  old,  and  in  some  of  the  factories  nearly  one  fourth.  Id 
liowell  none  are  received  under  thirteen.  In  both  these  places  pareMi 
im  ftBiiom  to  have  their  children  admitted  at  soon  aa  poaaiole. 
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But  enough  and  perhaps  too  much  of  these  evib.  The 
causes  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  Large  man- 
u&cturing  towns  injure  morak;  for  they  destroy  domestic 
labour ;  they  congregate  their  ;yictims  mto  densely  peopled 
neighbourhoods;  they  break  up  families;  they  lessen  the 
demand  for  human  strength,  reducing  man  to  a  machine,  or 
lather  to  the  slave  of  a  machine ;  they  place  large  classes  of 
the  poor  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  rich  ;  they  lessen 
individual  responsibility ;  and  diminish  the  facilities  of  moral 
and  intellectual  education. 

But  why  dwell  on  these  points,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
influence  of  manufactures  upon  pauperism?  Because  they 
are  inseparably  connected  with  it.  Whatever  tends  to  the 
introduction  of  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  depra\dty,  tends 
also  to  the  introduction  of  pauperism  with  its  most  hateiul 
attendants.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  a  class  of  men 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  degraded,  discourages  the 
honourable  spirit  of  independence,  which  would  provide  a 
competency  for  casual  emergencies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
generates  the  most  oppressive  su&rings  and  evils  to  which 
poverty  is  exposed.  What  matters  it  to  us,  whether  the 
sufferings  of  a  brother  man  be  occasioned  by  absolute  star- 
vation, or  by  the  labour  and  deprivations  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced in  order  to  drive  away  starvation  ?  What  matters  it 
to  us,  whether  his  mind  lose  its  lofty^  character,  its  provident 
sagacity,  its  towering  hopes,  its  manly  independence,  in 
consequence  of  the  actual  pressure  of  cold  and  hunger,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  narrow  and  narrowing  employments, 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  engage  to  prevent  freezing  and 
starving  ?  In  each  alike  it  is  poverty  that  acts.  To  the 
cold-blooded  political  economist,  who  regards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  as  the  great  end  of  human  existence,  these 
things  seem  otherwise.  To  the  narrow-souled  politician, 
who  sees  no  higher  object  than  to  save  the  people's  money, 
these  things  seem  otherwise.  So  long  as  no  contributions 
are  levied  upon  him,  either  directly  by  the  clamorous  beg- 
gar, or  indirectly  by  the  public  pauper,  he  is  aware  of  no 
distressing  cases  of  poverty.  His  neighbour  and  his  neigh- 
bour's children  may  be  engaged  in  an  occupation  which 
renders  existence  little  better  than  a  living  death,  — an  oc- 
cupation beneath  which  the  flower  of  health  is  crushed,  the 
buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits  sunk,  the  nice  sense  of  moral 
distinctions  obliterated  ;  still  they  are  comfortably  fed  and 
dad ;  and  our  friend  sees  among  them  no  marks  of  suflbring 
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poverty.  Not  so  should  we ;  not  so  will  the  philanthrojHSt 
look  upon  these  things.  To  his  mind  ail  here  is  the  wotk 
of  poverty,  in  its  most  dangerous  and  insinuating  form*  To 
his  mind  these  painful  and  degrading  employments  as  much 
claim  redress  and  relief  as  absolute  starvation  ;  and  that  sys- 
tem of  policy,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  which  produces  thi3 
state  of  thmgs,  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  that  which 
brings  inevitably  in  its  train  of  consequences  tlie  absolute 
starvation  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-bemgs. 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  evils  to  any  great  extent  exist 
in  this  country.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  no 
large  manufacturing  towns,  and  of  them  and  their  influence 
alone  have  we  been  speaking.  The  evil,  as  it  respects  this 
country,  is  only  prospective;  Heaven  grant  that  it  may 
ever  be  so ! 

We  know  that  it  is  customary  to  attribute  the  manufacturing 
grievances  in  England  to  the  peculiar  form  of  government  and 
State  of  society  there.  With  our  free  government  and  our  im- 
mense room  for  emigration,  it  is  said,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
We  cannot  think  this  correct.  How  is  government  to  sup- 
press the  grievance  unless  by  suppressing  the  cause  ?  And 
if  the  cause  is  vitally  connected  with  the  establishments 
themselves,  how  can  government  act  except  by  discouraging 
such  establishments  ?  For  when  once  they  are  fairly  seated, 
when  once  large  manufacturing  towns  have  arisen  among  us, 
DO  arm  of  public  authority  will  dare  to  raise  itself  against 
them.  The  rights  of  private  property  are  sacred.  This,  like 
most  other  evils,  will  perpetuate  itself.  The  populatiofi 
which  these  establishments  will  raise  up  can  be  supported  only 
by  thetn ;  and,  in  destroying  them,  we  shall  take  the  bread 
fit>m  the  mouths  of  the  very  persons  whom  we  would  benefit. 

We  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  even  lai^ 
manufacturing  towns  will  not  be  particularly  fertile  in  d0>» 
pravity  and  vice.  K  all  the  proprietors  were  wise  men  and 
Christians,  and  the  overseers  of  the  same  character,  and,  from 
the  commencement,  all  buildings  and  laws  were  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  many  of  the  evils  we  havd 
noticed  might  be  neutralized.  But  these  are  conditions 
which  we  have  no  right  to  expect.  Such  measures  would, 
doubtless,  in  the  end  be  most  advantageous  to  all.  But 
airarice  is  short-sighted.  Selfishness  is  short-^sighted.  hovH 
of  power  is  short-sighted.  And,  unfortunately,  manufacturers, 
like  other  men,  are  too  much  under  the  control  of  these  sh(^* 
sighted  motives.    Honourable  exceptions  there  are  and  w3l 
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be ;  but  until  the  character  of  the  world  is  changed,  we  have 
no  right  to  presume  that  ihey  will  be  anything  more  than 
exceptions. 

J.  H.  M. 


The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

In  a  former  article  on  thb  subject  I  explained  what  I 
suppose  to  have  been  the  primary  reference  intended  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  passage,  Matthew  xvi.  27,  28.  This  I  stated 
to  be  "  that  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  hearts  of  men 
which  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  his  apostles,"  and  which 
was  manifested  in  the  rapid  spread  of  hb  reUgion  through 
the  Roman  empire,  and  especially  in  the  signal  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  their  stead,  as  God's  "  peculiar  people." 

I  would  now  add  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
coming  to  judgment,  the  coming  in  his  kingdom  and  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  Father,  may  be  regarded  as  having  a 
general  meaning,  in  which  we  all  are  interested.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  each  individual  bosom,  the 
establishment  of  those  principles  by  which  alone  we  are  to  be 
judged,  and  by  the  influence  of  which  upon  our  hearts  and 
lives  we  are  to  become  fitted  for  another  state  of  existence 
and  discipline  and  enjoyment.  The  question,  whether  our 
Saviour  will  appear  in  person  as  our  Judge,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  doubtful  question  ;  one  in  which  it  becomes  us  not  to 
be  positive,  and  one  in  which  we  have  but  little  concern.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  word  which  he  has  given 
us,  the  laws  he  has  laid  down,  the  same  shall  judge  us  at  the 
last  day  ;  that  if  we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged. 
These  are  the  truths  to  which  we  are  chiefly  to  attend  ;  the 
form  and  the  manner  of  the  judgment  are  of  but  little  conse- 
quence. ^^  I  am  come  a  Light  into  the  world,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ,  ^'  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not 
abide  in  darkness.  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words  and 
believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me  imd  re- 
ceiveth  not  my  words  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  weed 
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that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day." 
It  need  not  be  repeated  that  this  judgment  of  the  soul  is  an 
inward  and  a  spiritual  judgment.  The  good  man  needs  no 
outward  voice  to  tell  him  when  to  be  happy,  or  the  bad  man 
when  to  be  miserable.  Whenever  and  wherever  tKe  human 
soul  realizes  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  feels 
and  thinks  and  acts  upon  that  reality,  whenever  it  comes  to 
a  full  consciousness  of  its  sins,  and  has  an  earnest  and  sincere 
longing  for  forgiveness  and  a  return  to  holiness,  wlienever  it 
sees  clearly  the  goodness  of  God  revealed  as  in  the  face  of  his 
son  Jesus  Christ,  whenever  and  wherever  it  feels  the  great 
principles  of  piety  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man  operating 
within  it  in  the  fulness  of  their  power,  then  and  there  is  a  vis- 
itation of  mercy  hke  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy  angels.  And,  on  the  other 
band,  whenever  and  wherever  a  human  soul  is  conscious  that 
it  has  exhausted  all  the  treasures  of  this  world  in  search  for 
happiness,  and  in  that  search  has  exhausted  its  powers  and 
lost  its  energy,  when  it  feels  that  it  is  destitute  of  a  treasure 
in  heaven,  of  an  interest  in  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  then 
and  there  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  judgment  of 
that  soul,  to  reward  it  for  the  deeds  it  has  done  in  the  body. 

Now,  this  judgment  of  the  soul  of  which  I  speak,  this 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  requite  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  may  take  place  in  a  measure  in  the  present 
world.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  each  one  of  my  reaelers, 
if  he  has  not,  at  times,  in  an  hour  of  reflection,  felt  that  some 
pure  and  holy  influence  was  operating  within  him,  leading 
him  to  look  inward  into  the  recesses  of  his  bosom,  and  to  pass 
a  severe  and  scrutinizing  judgment  upon  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  words  and  actions.  This  judgment  was  of  course 
imperfect,  in  the  eye  of  Omniscience  ;  for  we  cannot  in  this 
world  see  as  we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known  ;  we  are 
so  surrounded  and  filled  up  with  material  things,  we  have  so 
many  prejudices  to  encounter,  so  much  to  blind  the  eye  and 
to  darken  the  mind,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least, 
to  tear  ourselves  away,  even  for  a  season,  from  aU  material 
connexions ;  but  that  it  can  be  done,  and  is  done  in  some 
measure,  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  doubt,  whose  mind  has 
been  enlightened  and  whose  heart  has  been  elevated  by  the 
piiDciples  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  a  modem 
English^ivriter,  and  one  which,  I  believe,  has  much  foundation 
in  truth,  ^^  that  the  dread  book  of  account  which  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  is  the  mind  itself  of  each  individual,  that  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  feal  forgetting  possible  to  the  inbd,  that  i 
thousand  accidents  may  interpose  a  v^I  between  our  present 
consciousness  and  the  secret  inscriptions  on  the  memory,  that 
accidents  of  the  same  sort  may  rend  away  this  veil,  but  alike 
whether  veiled  or  unveiled  the  inscription  remains  for  ever." 
There  is  one  event,  however,  —  coming  sooner  or  later  alike 
to  all,  —  one  period  in  human  existence,  when  this  spiritual 
judgment  takes  place  more  effectually  than  at  any  other,  when, 
perhaps  more  perfectly  than  he  can  be  before,  every  man  is 
rewarded  according  to  his  works.  This  is  the  event  of  death, 
the  period  of  our  separation  fix)m  the  present  state,  the  disso- 
lution of  all  our  connexions  with  the  material  and  outward 
world.  Then  it  is  that  the  human  soul,  disencumbered  of 
this  frail  and  mortal  body,  goes  forth  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  its  Maker,  naked  and  alone.  Then  the  veil  which  so  often 
separates  the  present  from  the  past,  the  veil  of  foi^etfulness, 
is  taken  awav.  Then  must  we  condder  ourselves  as  we 
really  are.  All  outward  distinctions,  all  that  obscured  our 
real  characters  from  the  world  and  ourselves,  will  then  be 
destroyed.  This,  in  its  fullest  and  to  us  its  most  important 
sense,  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  this  language 
it  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scripture.  "  Watch,  therefore ; 
for  ye  know  not  in  wliat  hour  your  Lord  may  come."  It  is  by 
constant  watchfulness  over  our  character  and  conduct,  it  is  by 
that  and  that  only,  that  we  can  be  prepared  for  this  event. 
The  good  man,  the  Christian,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  good, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  his  Master, 
has  little  to  fear  in  the  judgment  that  awaits  him.  For  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  literally  and  properly  should  begin 
here  in  every  man's  own  bosom  and  extend  onward  to  eter- 
nity, in  that  kingdom  the  judgment  is  always  going  on, 
whether  it  be  in  the  present  or  the  future  state.  To  him 
who  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  this  kingdom,  with  fiill 
purpose  of  heart  to  strive  for  greater  and  greater  excellence, 
to  him  of  whom  it  may  be  said  chat  Jesus  Christ  has  full 
possession  of  his  soul,  to  him,  wherever  he  may  be,  there  is  a 
voice  which  speaks  as  from  the  tongue  of  the  Saviour, "  Come, 
thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  thee  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The  good  man 
is  in  heaven  and  the  wicked  man  is  in  hell  whenever  con- 
science does  its  work  within  them,  whatever  be  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  placed^.  May  this  fhith  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts  and  inspire  us  all  with  a  stronger  desiie 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  that  we  may  enter  at  last 
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upon  that  eternal  life  which  b  with  the  Father,  and  is  given 
us  through  his  Son ! 

H.  B.  Goodwin. 


Means  of  Providing  the  Cure  and  Preventing  the  Spread  of 

Infidelity. 

We  must  begin  with  an  observation  we  lament  the  neces- 
sity of  making,  that  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the 
conviction  has  grown  strong  and  serious  in  our  minds  that  the 
spirit  in  which  measures  to  these  ends  have  often  been  pur- 
sued heretofore  is  a  spirit  characterized  by  no  mark  either  of 
justice  or  wisdom.  Infidelity  has  been  regarded  as  being 
always  the  same  thing,  and  as  being  always  an  immense  and 
horrible  crimen  as  an  internal,  concentrated  purpose  of  evil, 
as  a  wilful  and  malignant  vice  of  the  soul.  But  so  long  as  it 
is  true  that  some  speculative  infidels  have  been,  during  the 
conUnuance  of  their  intellectual  unbelief,  actually  far  su- 
perior in  goodness  of  heart  and  conscientiousness  of  effi)rt 
to  some  speculative  Christians,  so  long  this  view  must  be 
considered  unjust.  If  belief  or  unbelief  is  made  the  grand 
surpassing  test  of  holiness  or  sin,  then,  surely,  in  all  logical 
fiumess  and  exactness,  it  must  in  every  case  prove  a  degree 
of  virtue  in  the  intellectual  Christian  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  vice  which  stains  the  soul  of  the  unbeliever. 

But  there  has  been  not  only  a  want  of  justice,  but  a  want 
also  of  wisdom.  Infidelity  has  been  looked  at  in  the  mass, 
and  it  has  been  opposed  in  the  mass.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
criminated into  its  several  parts,  detected  in  its  various  and 
ever-varying  forms,  and  traced  to  its  diverse,  multiplied  causes. 
Cause,  process,  and  effect  have  been  blended  together  in  one 
general  coniiision  of  view,  or  rather  everything  has  been 
crowded  into  the  result,  which  result  has  been  thought  to 
consist  in  an  enormous  accumulation  of  guilt.  This  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to  much  ill- 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  ends  desirable  to  be  effected, 
and  has  often  caused  an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  the 
ends  themselves. 

These  remaiics  do  not,  of  course,  <^pply  ^  ^®  manner 
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in  which,  ivithout  exceptum^  infidelity  has  been  opj^osed^  Yet 
we  could  not^refrain  from  commencing  the  subject  as  we 
have  done,  considering  the  course  that  has  generally  been 
pursued,  and  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  Christian  who  now 
presents  an  apology  for  his  religion  should  begin  with  pre- 
senting an  apology  for  himself. 

We  wish  also  to  remark  here  that  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject we  shall  endeavour  rather  to  establish  the  principles 
according  to  which  we  should  proceed  in  the  great  work  than 
to  present  a  catalogue  of  particular  means.  We  think  thb 
course  will  be  the  more  useful  one,  inasmuch  as  it  b  better, 
in  the  study  of  the  subject,  to  guard  ourselves  against  radical 
error  than  to  expend  all  our  anxiety  in  developing  the 
character  and  tracing  the  results  of  particular  modes  of  action. 
In  order  to  justify  and  establish  these  principles,  we  shiU  be 
obliged  to  make  remarks  on  the  character  of  infidelity  which 
otherwise  we  should,  of  course,  omit. 

In  describing  the  means  necessary  to  efiect  that  in  regard 
to  infidelity  which,  as  Christians,  we  should  all  desire  and 
labour  to  have  accomplished,  we  shall  ccmsider  the  subject  in 
ft  three-fold  division.     We  shall  speak, 

I.  Of  the  means  suggested  by  the  character  and  condition, 
in  all  respects,  of  the  infidel. 

II.  Of  the  means  suggested  by  the  character  of  Chrii- 
tianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  Bible  and  as  it  appears  in  the  world. 

III.  Of  the  means  suggested  by  the  perscmal  power  of  the 
Christian. 

In  presenting  our  conclusions  on  the  first  of  these  pcmits 
we  hope  that  the  remarks  already  made  in  regard  to  the  di- 
versity of  character  which  infidelity  presents  in  different  cases 
will  be  borne  in  mind.  Everything  we  shall  say  of  the  char- 
acter of  infidels  we  by  no  means  intend  to  predk^ate  of  the 
character  of  every  infidel,  and  many  things  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  will  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  majority  of 
unbelievers.  We  remark  this  here,  because,  though  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distribute  our  remarks  as  exactly  and  constandy 
as  possible  to  the  various  classes  of  infidels  which  exbt,  it  is 
for  many  reasons  obviously  out  of  our  power  to  do  so  uni- 
versally% 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  means  suggested  by  m  view 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  infidel.     And 

I.  By  what  treatment  of  his  intellectual  nature  riiall  we 
act  most  efficiently  against  the  power  of  uabelief  ?     The 
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infidel  prides  himself  upon  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  He  is 
enslaved  to  no  false  principles,  terrified  by  no  unreal  dan* 
gers,  tormented  by  the  cares  of  no  imaginary  world.  He  is  a 
free  man  and  a  free  thinker.  Having  cast  ofiT  all  belief  in 
what  is  spiritual  and  future,  he  goes  on,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
finee  thought,  to  form  his  philosophy  of  life,  to  ascertain  and 
detect  the  purpose  of  those  relations  in  which  he  sees  the 
various  parts  of  material,  organic,  and  animal  life  bound  to- 
gether. In  his  pursuit  of  this  end,  be  does  not  proceed  upon 
any  fixed  principles,  he  cares  not  what  enduring  realities  lie 
heicw  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  world,  he  needs  no  eter> 
nal  and  all-comprehending  truths  to  give  strength  to  his  system. 
All,  to  his  view,  is  change,  decay,  and  death.  The  rules  of 
mere  outward  experience,  developing  its  results  to  the  eye  of 
the  accurate  observer,  these  rules,  brought  together  and  com- 
pared with  each  other,  form  for  him  the  index  that  points  out 
every  purpose  of  existence.  His  system  of  philosophy  is  the 
strangest  of  all  sensual  systems,  and,  in  some  of  its  parts,  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  blindest  of  all  mystical  ones. 

We  cannot  and  need  not  here  describe  minutely  the  infidel's 
mode  of  investigating  truth.  This  can  be  understood  thoroughly 
only  by  an  examination  of  infidel  books  and  infidel  minds. 
It  seems  more  suitable  for  us,  at  present,  to  make  one  or  two 
general  statements  as  to  the  condition  into  which  his  mind  js 
brought  by  means  of  his  principles,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
fluence by  which  we  can  reach  it. 

And  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
system  which  he  has  adopted,  the  infidel  perverts  and  distorts 
his  intellectual  faculties.  His  mind  ceases  to  be  a  just  instrument 
to  conduct  processes  of  right  reasoning  and  to  arrive  at  discover- 
ies of  truth.  The  intellectual  balance  seems  lost,  and  the  intel- 
lectual law  broken.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  reasons  wrongly 
in  a  particular  case,  as  that  his  mind  has  got  to  be  in  its  very 
nature  a  wrong-reasoning  mind.  We  are  not  able  to  see  how 
an  honest  man,  within  the  reach  of  any  just  influences,  could 
bring  himself  into  such  a  condition  ;  but  it  is  conceivable  how 
a  person  may  be  initiated  into  such  principles  fix)m  his  youth, 
and  trained  up  to  become  an  intellectual  infidel,  without  se- 
rious and  unusual  dishonesty  to  his  own  soul.  The  course  for 
us  to  pursue  is  plain.  If  the  particular  case  in  which  we  are 
concerned  is  one  in  which  the  heart  remains  comparatively 
true  and  unperverted,  we  have  only  to  bring  the  understanding 
to  obey  juster  laws,  by  presenting  to  it  such  views  as  shall 
enable  it  to  see  the  narrowness  of  the  principles  to  which  it  is 
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now  subject.  This  being  done,  bj  the  use  of  proper  care  on  our 
part  the  recognition  of  those  truths  it  most  imports  man  to  know 
will  follow.  In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the  intellect 
is  unhinged  from  true  and  bound  to  false  principles,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  hurtful  course  pursued  than  that  adopted  by 
some,  of  begmning  at  once  in  a  dogmatical  spirit  to  comh^ 
the  particular  erron  professed  and  maintained.  Many 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  case  of 
erroneous  views  on  religious  subjects,  is  to  show  themselves 
bold  defenders  of  the  truth  and  stem  opposers  of  what  is 
false.  They  therefore  fall  directly  upon  the  errors  and  their 
advocates,  in  all  the  heat  of  warlike  enterprise,  with  a  flaming 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  in  theproud  and  manifest  anticipation 
of  argumentative  victory.  This  can  hardly  merit  a  better 
appellation  than  that  oi  an  unchristian  spirit  in  a  Christian 
cause.  But  some  who  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  dogmatism 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  of  destroying  error  is  by  its 
direct  refutation.  And  as  the  infidel  is  forced  by  them  to 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  he  plants  his  feet  the 
more  firmly  upon  the  ground  on  which  be  already  stands. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  young  persons  who,  being  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  infidel  maxims  and  modes  of  rea- 
soning, have  become  disbelievers  in  our  holy  faith  through 
most  grievous  misfortune.  A  little  care  would  save  them. 
A  little  care  in  illuminating  their  minds  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  truth  would  prepare  them  to  be  illuminated  with  the 
light  of  Christianity. 

Though  it  is  plain  what  object  we  should  have  in  view  in 
regard  to  an  intellect  so  perverted  that  it  beholds  all  things  in 
wrong  lights  and  judges  of  all  things  by  wrong  laws,  it  is  not 
always  so  plain  by  what  particular  means  this  object  can  be 
efiected.  The  influences  needed  will  be  various,  often  indi- 
rect and  invisible.  The  most  important  principles  are  some- 
times communicated  from  one  mind  to  another  by  a  sort  of 
silent,  insensible  infusion.  There  is  a  practical  skill  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  we  speak  of,  which  a  real  anxiety  for  the 
spread  of  truth  and  a  true  sympathy  with  the  minds  on  which 
we  would  act  will  do  much  to  impart.  There  is  a  mode  of 
gently  removing  erroneous  notions  from  the  mind,  by  gradually 
pouring  in  upon  it  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  like  the 
manner  in  which  in  a  placid  stream  the  preceding  portions  of 
the  current  are  quietly  moved  along  by  those  which  succeed. 
And  when  we  have  prepared  the  unbeliever  to  be  impressed 
by  particular  doctrines,  and  truths,  we  must  be  extremely 
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careful  to  follow  the  same  rule  we  have  observed  in  re- 
covering his  intellect  from  its  perversion  to  the  sway  of  just 
principles,  we  must  still  continue  to  act  hannoniously  with 
his  own  mind.  We  are  apt  to  be  hasty  and  violent  when  we 
have  the  prospect  of  eflecting  great  results,  and  to  neglect 
that  patient,  watchful  assiduity  of  treatment  which  should  be 
practised  no  less  by  the  physician  of  the  soul,  than  by  the 
physician  of  the  body.  We  must  not  assume  that  summary 
and  almost  imperatorial  tone  which  we  sometimes  hear  ex- 
pressed in  phrases  like  the  following,  — "  Submit  to  God  ; 
obey  his  law  ;  receive,  one  and  all,  the  doctrines  of  his  word ; 
give  up  everything  of  sinful  objection  and  prejudice,  and  pros- 
trate your  soul  before  the  majesty  of  truth." 

Such  language  may  sometimes  be  harmless,  but,  used  for 
the  purpose  to  which  we  refer,  it  would  but  chafe  the  intel- 
lect, violently  interrupt  the  course  of  the  mind,  and  close  the 
heart  forever  against  us.  The  mind  of  the  infidel  is,  in  this 
state,  exceedingly  ill-prepared  to  be  forced  into  any  con- 
clusion ;  we  must  carry  it  no  farther  than  it  will  voluntarily 
consent  to  go ;  we  must  excite  within  itself  a  warmth  which 
will  melt  away  its  prejudice  ;  we  must  kindle  there  the  light 
before  which  its  darkness  will  be  scattered  and  the  right  path 
illuminated  to  its  eye.  We  must  begin  with  the  unbeliever's 
own  positions,  with  his  affirmations  and  denials.  There  are  no 
convulsions  by  which  we  can  carry  him  in  a  moment  through 
long  processes  of  thought,  and  bring  him  to  conclusions  of 
which  he  has  never  seen  the  force,  and  to  the  admission  of 
which  he  is  exceedingly  averse. — Other  remarks  touching  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  infidel  will  be  introduced  more 
properly  under  the  other  division  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
to  which  we  now  proceed. 

2.  We  ask,  What  means  are  suggested  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  infidelity,  by  the  spiritual  character  and  condition 
of  the  infidel  ?  Two  conditions  of  the  spiritual  nature  may  be 
mentioned,  in  one  of  which,  either  by  his  misfortune  or  his 
crime,  we  believe  every  infidel  is  placed.  The  spiritual  nature 
of  the  infidel  is,  thougli  in  very  different  degrees  in  different 
cases,  either  dormant  or  perverted.  The  power  of  Christianity 
would,  in  every  case,  rouse  it  to  a  far  more  intense  and  noble 
action,  or  recover  it  to  a  far  more  exact  and  constant  rectitude. 

And  here  we  must  confess  our  apprehension  that  a  per- 
verted heart  and  a  perverted  life  are  the  just  definition  of 
much  of  the  infidelity  of  the  present  day.  We  should 
never,  it  b  true,  so  confound  infidelity  with  irreligion  as  to 
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forget  that,  independent  of  and  .previous  to  Christianity, 
reli^on  has  a  foundation  in  every  human  mind.  There  are 
sentiments  in  every  man  which  are  fitted  to  the  spiritual 
world,  as  the  wing  of  the  bird  is  fitted  to  cleave  the  air,  and 
the  fin  of  the  fish  to  open  a  path  through  the  sea.  The 
eye  of  the  soul,  if  not  kept  perpetually  and  hermetically 
sealed,  beholds  spiritual  existences  and  a  celestial  power  above 
it ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  shut  the  bodily  eye,  and  then 
deny  that  the  firm  land  extends  everywhere  around  us  and 
that  the  broad  heavens  stretch  far  away  over  our  heads,  as  to 
close  the  inward  vision  to  the  perception  of  that  uncontrollable 
might  which  sits  enthroned  upon  the  universe.  But  when 
the  spiritual  eye  is  open  as  it  should  be,  when  the  soul  has 
any  of  those  spiritual  aspirations  which  it  should  have,  when, 
in  a  word,  the  heart  is  honest,  Christianity,  if  it  is  at  all  under- 
stood, will  be  welcomed  by  the  religious  principle  within, 
however  that  principle  may  have  developed  itself  by  its  own 
eflforts,  and  the  more  joyously  as  it  has  developed  itself  the 
more  completely.  This  is  most  fiilly  established  by  expe- 
rience, that  oracle  of  truth  and  personification  of  evidence  to 
the  infidel.  The  religious  man  in  the  soul  will  cry  out  to 
Christianity  for  support  and  for  life. 

In  the  light  of  these  premises  let  us  proceed  to  examine  briefly 
the  two  cases  just  specified,  that  where  the  spiritual  nature  is 
dormant  and  unexcited,  and  that  where  it  is  perverted  and  de- 
based. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  situation  of  those  under  the 
first  of  these  cases,  who  have  never  been  touched  by  the  light 
of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
does  not  yet,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  roll  its  flood  of  light 
round  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  but  marks,  as  to  space, 
comparatively  but  a  narrow  circle  of  brilliancy.  If  by  an  in- 
fidel be  meant  one  who  does  not  receive  Christianity,  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  infidels.  Every  heathen  is  an  infidel. 
And  surely  the  heathen  is  not  a  criminal  for  not  receiving 
what  has  never  been  offered  to  his  acceptance.  He  has  an 
excuse  that  his  spiritual  nature  is  unawakened.  And  is  the 
excuse  of  the  heathen  confined  to  heathen  lands  ?  Let  us 
look,  a  moment,  at  the  West.  Tlie  West  has  sometimes  been 
represented  as  full  of  positive,  malignant  infidelity,  as  ready  to 
pour  out  a  torrent  of  unbelief  that  should  sweep  away  every 
Christian  institution  from  the  land.  It  is,  periiaps,  true  that 
where  Christianity  has  seldom  or  never  been  preached  or 
heard  of  there  are  few  churches  and  few  Christians,  but  that 
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in  midnight  assemblies  the  measures  are  matured  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  most  holy  faith  we  do  not  believe.  We 
believe  rather  that  men's  souls  are  longing  to  welcome  a  pure 
religion  to  their  embrace,  and  that  in  the  minds  of  many  there 
is  a  spirit  which  "intercedeth  for  them  with  inarticulate 
groans."  Much  of  what  is  called  decided  infidelity  is  only 
a  vacuum  which  Christianity  will  fill,  a  darkness  which 
Christianity  will  disperse,  a  seeming  deadness  of  the  spirit 
which  Christianity  will  animate  with  her  newness  of  life. 
That  there  is  actual  infidelity  in  the  West  we  do  not  deny. 
We  complain  only  of  exaggeration.  Doubtless,  besides  the 
positive  unbelief  that  exists,  there  is  a  quite  extensive  though 
easily  to  be  explained  skepticism  ;  and,  doubtless,  there  is  the 
most  urgent  call  for  enlightened  defenders  of  Christianity,  who 
shall  change  a  large  portion  of  the  public  mind  from  its  state  of 
almost  simple  suspension  between  faith  and  unbelief  to  the  side 
of  truth.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  crisis  calling  for  the  most  serious 
effort.  Thousands  of  minds  may  be  saved  from  swinging 
over  into  the  destruction  of  infidelity.  But  are  there  not 
many,  in  the  very  midst  of  Christian  institutions,  where  souls 
have  been  heathenized  fi-om  their  very  birth,  who  are  infidels 
for  very  nearly  the  same  reason  that  holds  in  the  case  just 
presented,  because  Christianity  has  never  been  applied  to 
their  minds  ?  If  there  are  such,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  we 
must  treat  them  with  a  thoughtful  reference  to  their  condition. 
We  shall  no  sooner  convert  them  to  Christianity  by  denouncing 
their  infidelity  than  we  should  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary.  We 
must  begin  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  and  with  gentle  yet  pow- 
erful means  excite  the  spiritual  nature  to  a  just  action,  and 
guide  it  m  the  right  path  with  as  much  care  as  we  should  use 
towards  the  intellectual  nature.  The  physician  of  this  per- 
ishing frame  must  couch  the  bodily  eye  by  the  wisest  rules 
and  in  the  most  cautious  manner ;  it  is  only  when  we  come  to 
operate  on  the  eye  of  the  mind  that  we  may  be  rude  and 
careless  and  mconsiderate. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  infidelity  sometimes  consists 
in  a  spiritual  nature  perverted  and  depraved.  The  infidel 
has  sometimes  made  himself  an  infidel  in  the  most  fearful 
violation  of  his  conscience  and  the  law  of  God.  If  Chris- 
tianity has  been  justly  and  luminously  set  forth  to  his  intellect 
and  moral  sense,  so  that  its  nature  is  understood  and  the 
duty  of  welcoming  it  to  his  bosom  is  felt,  and  is  then  rejected 
by  his  affections  and  his  will,  if  this  rejection  is  persevered  in 
and  confirmed,  if  by  his  own  voluntary  purpose  be  at  first 
darkens  and  at  length  destroys  the  conviction  wlucb  the 
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providence  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the  word  had  fixed  in 
his  breast,  and  extinguishes  that  sense  of  duty  which  the 
reflection  of  this  belief  to  his  heart  had  caused  to  shine  there, 
—  when  all  this  is  included  in  the  de6nition  of  unbelief, 
what  can  be  a  more  deadly  crime !  Here  we  find,  and 
abundantly,  all  the  essentials  of  guilt.  We  find  a  thoroughly 
and  perseveringly  dishonest  will,  a  strong  and  mastering  pur- 
pose against  right,  a  determination,  at  all  events  and  in  spite 
of  all  beings,  even  the  Greatest,  to  hold  out  against  goodness 
and  truth.  We  doubt  not  there  are  some  cases  in  which  this 
description  is  more  or  less  realized,  and  wherever  it  is  realized 
infidelity  is  irreligion.  It  consists  in  a  bad  heart  and  a  bad 
life. 

That  such  infidelity  as  this  prevails  in  modem  society 
to  some  considerable  extent  we  fear,  principally  from  two 
circumstances,  among  others  of  less  importance.  First,  from 
an  unusual  intimacy  presented  in  these  days  between  infidelity 
and  vice.  The  most  hopeful  comparison  of  former  times  with 
the  present  must,  we  think,  convince  us  of  this.  But  we 
wish  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact.  The  other  circumstance 
is  the  coincidence,  the  almost  identity,  of  infidelity  and  atheism. 
We  must  confess  that  in  almost  every  infidel  publication  with 
which  we  have  met,  the  veil  that  covers  the  denial  of  God's 
existence  is  exceedingly  thin.  And  what  is  the  belief  of 
any  infidels  who  may  not  deny  the  existence  of  God? 
How  does  the  idea  they  have  of  God  compare  with  that  of 
the  Christian  ?  Is  the  God  of  an  immortal  being  the  same 
with  the  God  of  a  mortal  one  ?  Is  the  God  who  is  now  seen 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  will  hereafter  be  seen  face  to  face, 
the  same  with  the  God  whose  character  may  be  anything, 
whose  purposes  are  entirely  unknown,  and  who  exists  to  his 
creatures  no  lon^jer  after  those  creatures  moulder  in  the  dust  ? 
What  avails  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  existence,  if  his  ex- 
istence has  no  concern  with  ours  ?  Why  should  we  raise  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  Spirit  that  inhabits  eternity  and 
presides  over  immensity,  if  that  Spirit  heeds  not  and  helps  not 
the  communion  we  desire  ?  If  we  do  not  admit  that  God 
exists  to  us,  it  is  little  better,  as  to  practical  religious  effect, 
than  if  we  deny  that  he  exists  at  all. 

Thorough,  atheism  in  most  cases,  can  be  the  result  of  nothing 
but  a  voluntary  struggling  against  nature.  Belief  in  God's  exist- 
ence is  not  so  much  a  belief  received  by  the  Christian  intahis 
mind  as  violently  shaken  by  the  infidel  irom  his.  Disbelief  re- 
quires more  of  positive  effort  than  belief.  We  are  believers  in 
tne  very  constitution  of  our  souls.    The  voice  of  conscieDce  is 
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the  voice  of  God.  The  image  of  the  Creator  shines  within  us 
and  it  shines  all  around  us.  We  doubt  whether,  even  with  dis- 
honest efibrt,  intellectual  atheism  can  frequently  exist.  When  it 
does  exist  it  must  have  almost  always  had  its  first  source  in  per- 
verted motives  and  desires.  Yet  the  ultimate  effect  is  not 
brought  about  without  an  intellectual  process.  Let  us,  for  a 
ipoment,  examine  that  process.  The  heart  has  been  pained 
and  tortured  by  the  distinct  reproof  of  conscience  against  sin, 
and  has  moved  to  and  fro  in  restless  uneasiness  under  that 
burning  eye  that  never  slumbers.  But  it  has  seen  that,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  desire  to  be  freed  from  all  regard  to 
God's  laws  by  having  the  evidences  of  God's  existence  refuted 
to  itself,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  intellect.  The  heart,  in 
its  better  feelings,  in  its  high  aspirations,  in  that  dissatisfacticm 
of  desires  and  hopes  within  it  which  still  exists  after  the  world 
has  poured  out  all  its  enjoyments  into  their  unfathomable  ca- 
pacities, in  its  persuasion  or  rather  m  the  persuasion  of  these 
very  desires  and  hopes  that  their  own  existence  must  be  pro- 
longed to  the  full  attainment  of  those  most  clear  and  deter- 
minate objects  for  which  they  were  made,  and  which  it  were 
mockery  to  tell  them  are  yet  answered,  —  yes,  the  heart, 
having  such  a  constitutipn  as  it  has,  will  not  fulfil  that  desire  of 
atheism  which  the  anguish  of  its  own  unworthiness  creates. 
Elsewhere  it  dismisses  that  desire  for  its  answer.  It  will  not 
suffer  its  own  thorough  perversion.  It  will  never  crucify  its 
better  self  to  its  baser  and  corrupted  nature.  Its  purer  prin- 
ciples will  never  utterly  give  over  their  rights,  will  never 
submit  entirely  to  perish.  Wounded  and  tortured  though 
they  may  be,  they  "  cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die."  The 
depraved  purpose  must  then  seek  other  means  of  effecting  its 
object.  It  must  continue  to  strengthen  itself  till  it  can  grow 
into  fixed  resolution,  till  it  can  gain  over  the  will,  with  all  its 
awful  power  for  good  or  evil,  for  the  exaltation  or  ruin  of  the 
soul.  Banded  together  with  the  will,  so  that  the  desire,  which 
before,  though  strong,  was  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  things 
b  enabled  to  move  with  a  steady  aim,  it  next  makes  its  assault 
upon  the  intellect,  and  calls  upon  it  with  all  power  and  from 
all  its  resources  to  confirm  the  horrible  renunciation  made  of 
the  great  Creator.  It  is  required  to  expend  all  its  acuteness 
and  power,  all  its  knowledge  and  philosophy,  in  this  work. 
It  is  made  to  rouse  all  its  energies,  to  send  forth  its  faculties 
into  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  collect  every  lurking 
possibility  of  the  non-existence  of  Jehovah  which  may  inhabit 
any  nook  or  comer  in  either  bf  these  worlds.    It  is  nmilided 
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that  the  field  over  which  it  is  to  extend  its  search  is  so  bound- 
less that  many  of  these  possibilities  may  be  found ;  and  when 
they  are  all  brought  together  and  contemplated  in  one  mass, 
—  when  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  calm  reason  by  them- 
selves, —  when  every  other  object  in  the  wide  creation  is  ex- 
cluded from  view,  not  only  those  more  important  and  irresistible 
testimonies  which  demonstrate  an  "  eternal  Power  and  God- 
head," but  also  those  millions  of  side-lights  which  glance  in 
numberless  confusion  from  every  part  of  the  immense  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  —  when  these  also  are  shut  out,  lest  they 
should  trouble  the  eye  that  would  gaze  intently  on  a  par- 
ticular object,  —  when  all  this  is  done,  the  soul  may  be  forced 
into  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  God.  The  intellect  re- 
ceives its  errand.  The  strong  desire  outrunning  from  the 
itiind  marks  the  line  of  its  investigation  before  it.  Its  faculties 
consider  all  things  with  reference  to  a  single  purpose  ;  and 
thus  narrowed  down,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  their  exercise 
is  concerned,  to  a  mere  needle-point  of  action,  pursue  the 
course  and  effect  the  object  of  the  desire.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  is  sometimes,  we  fear,  the  denial,  with  a 
bold  face  and  a  hardened  heart,  of  His  existence  without 
whose  existence  no  investigation  of  the  forms  of  existence 
could  be  made,  as  indeed  there  would  be  none  to  investigate. 

Such  may  have  been  the  process,  which  perhaps  we  have 
described  too  minutely,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who 
lead  on  the  ranks  of  infideHty.  Armed  with  the  belief  thus 
attained,  they  proceed  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  other 
men  in  their  own  spiritual  natures,  and  to  conduct  them 
through  the  same  dreadful  course  which  they  have  pursued. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  treat  those  whom  we  find  in  this  con- 
dition ? 

1 .  We  must  restore  to  them  that  confidence  in  their  own 
souls  of  which,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  they  have 
been  despoiled.  The  same  caution  we  have  already  men- 
tioned must  be  observed  here.  We  are  not  to  propose  dis- 
putations on  dogmatical  tenets,  or  even  arguments  on  general 
religious  theses.  We  are  not  to  strike  violently  upon  the 
intellectual  principles  w4iich  the  infidel  maintains  as  correct. 
Lieast  of  all  are  we  to  exclaim  against  his  inconsistency  and 
blindness  and  sin,  inconsistent  and  blind  and  sinful  though 
he  may  be.  It  is  not  the  violent  passions  of  his  mind  which 
we  wish  to  excite,  but  his  moral  nature  ;  and  means  must  be 
adapted  to  ends.  We  must  awaken  his  good  affections  and 
hold  out  before  them  their  noblest  objects^  we  must  call  out 
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the  principle  of  faith  and  give  it  its  highest  exercise.  And,  in 
doing  this,  we  must  use  that  wise  vaiiety  of  subordinate  influ* 
ences,  and  that  self-adaptation  to  the  changing  circunastances 
of  each  different  case,  which  a  sound  discretion  will  advise. 
Having  thus  commenced,  we  may  proceed,  with  more  par^ 
ticular  purpose,  to  produce  strong  convictions  and  feeliags  in 
regard  to  great  and  fundamental  truths  which  have  a  special 
connexion  with  the  spiritual  nature. 

The  class  of  persons  of  which  we  now  s]>eak  are  atheists. 
How  shall  we  impress  them  with  a  strong  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  ?  We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  point, 
as  we  are  apprehensive  there  may  be  in  regard  to  it  some 
errors  of  practice.  The  existence  of  God  is  not  only  to  be 
proved  to  the  intellect,  but  to  be  perceived  and  felt  by  the 
spiritual  nature.  And  if  the  soul  can  be  prepared  to  welcome 
this  truth,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  its  intellectual  be- 
lief. Let  us,  then,  not  present  it  as  an  abstract  proportion 
external  to  themselves,  and  to  be  established  by  external  ar- 
guments,  but  as  a  truth  which  has  it  foundation  in  their  own 
spirits.  Let  us  begin  with  their  own  convictions,  let  us  fall 
into  company  with  their  own  minds,  and  we  may  at  length 
conduct  them  to  a  belief  in  God  which  shall  be  a  faith  both 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
unbeliever  to  the  debate  of  intellectual  propositions,  we  draw 
him  from  that  interior  self-consciousness  and  self-conviction 
which  are  especially  required.  We  take  him  from  God  while 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  God.  Faith  in  God,  —  w^hatis 
it?  A  conclusion  of  the  understanding?  The  last  of  a 
chain  of  related  ideas  ?  The  result  of  a  demonstration  ?  We 
know  it  is  something  more.  And  how  are  we  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  to  a  man  who  will  not  see  him  in  the  forms 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  in 
the  shining  frame  of  an  immortal  soul  within  him  ?  Prove 
God's  existence  to  the  unbeliever !  Prove  that  space  is 
around  him,  the  earth  beneath  him,  and  the  heavens  above 
him !  Prove  that  in  Him  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being !  Prove  that  he  has  life  and  motion  and  being  !  In 
resp^t  to  this  eternal  truth  we  are  rather  to  direct  the  at' 
iention  of  the  unbeliever,  to  direct  the  gaze  of  his  mind,  af- 
fections as  well  as  intellect,  to  what  he  must  see,  than  to  show 
him  something  which  has  never  yet  been  unveiled  to  his  eye. 
The  proposition  that  God  exists  stands  above  those  that  are 
to  be  reasoned  upon  and  logically  proved.    - 

These  remarks  touch  the  general  propriety  of  the  case.   We 
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do  not  deny  that  the  course  here  opposed  may  in  some  cases 
be  partially  adopted  with  advantage.  But  we  shall  never  be 
able,  in  giving  formal  demonstrations  of  God's  existence,  like 
demonstrations  of  mathematical  problems,  (iilly  to  convey  the 
idea  we  wish  to  communicate.  It  is  so  all-glorious  and  lofty 
that  it  cannot  be  so  expressed*  Its  right  understanding  re* 
quires  the  conceptions  of  the  whole  soul,  —  conceptions  in 
forming  which  every  faculty  of  the  soul  has  rendered  its  aid« 
But  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part  of  the  suUect. 

C.  A.  Bartol. 


Men  Accountable  for  their  Faith. 

Among  the  various  inquiries  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the 
times  has  given  rise  there  is  no  one  more  interesting  than  the 
question,  how  far  men  are  accountable  for  their  belief  or  un« 
belief;  in  other  words,  whether  faith  is  a  proper  subject  of 
legislation.  Recent  occurrences  have  brought  this  questioD, 
as  it  respects  human  tribunals,  before  the  public  mind,  and 
furnished  opportunities  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  it. 
The  result  seems  to  be,  that,  though  civil  governments  have  a 
right  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  it  is  seldom  expedient  to 
exercise  that  right ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  let 
opinions  have  their  free  course,  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  community  to  correct  whatever  is  false  or  injurious.  With 
regard  to  Divine  legislation  the  Scriptures  appear  to  have  de^ 
cided  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  If  we  may  trust  the 
natural  interpretation  of  certain  texts,  or  indeed  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  mankind  are  considered  ac- 
countable for  their  belief.  The  justice  of  the  law  by  which 
we  are  made  thus  accountable  is  not  generally  understood* 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  our  religious 
faith  as  something  independent  of  our  own  wills,  as  regulated 
by  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  such  as 
the  natural  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  us,  &:c.,  that  we  do  not  readily  understand 
how  we  can  be  held  responsible  for  our  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  doctrine.    But  is  this  idea  of  faith  altogether  correct  ? 
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From  what  we  know  of  the  Deity,  from  the  character  of  the 
religion  he  has  given  us,  it  certainly  is  not  supposahle  that  he 
would  require  of  us  anything  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
capacities  we  have  received  from  him,  or  that  he  would  call 
03  to  account  for  that  which  he  has  not  placed  within  our 
control.  If,  therefore,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  Scriptures 
declare  us  to  be  accountable  for  our  faith,  the  fact  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  faith  is  not  so  wholly  independent  of 
our  wills  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
thing  very  much  within  our  control.  And  this  presumption 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  careful  and  candid  examination 
of  our  condition  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  rehgion.  In  the 
following  remarks  we  shall  enter  very  briefly  into  this  exam- 
ination, and  endeavour  to  show,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
justice  of  the  law  which  calls  us  to  account  for  our  religious 
opinions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  faculties  which  fit  us  fo?  the  investigation  of  truth, 
that  we  are  abundantly  furnished  with  outward  aids  to  inquiry, 
means  of  information,  and  sources  of  evidence.  If  we  have 
these  materials,  w^e  have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  faith. 
These  means  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  part  of  our  moral  furniture,  as  among  the  appointed  instru- 
ments of  our  moral  discipline.  Therefore,  if  we  are  moral 
beings  at  all,  if  we  are  justly  accountable  for  anything,  w^e  are 
justly  accountable  for  the  use  we  make  of  these  means,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  faith  we  form  by  them,  or  for  the  want 
of  faith  which  may  arise  from  the  neglect  of  them.  But 
moral  responsibility  necessarily  implies  a  control  of  the  will 
over  that  for  which  we  are  to  answer  ;  and  this  condition,  it  is 
maintained  by  some,  is  not  applicable  to  matters  of  opinion. 
They  refer  us  to  tlie  diversities  of  faith  which  exist  among  men 
equally  zealous  for  the  truth  and  equally  conscientious  in  their 
pursuit  of  it.  So  great  a  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  hu- 
man investigation,  it  is  urged,  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine that  men  are  responsible  for  their  faith,  for  it  brings 
us  to  this  dilemma:  either  we  must  maintain  that  all  who 
dissent  from  the  true  creed,  whatever  that  creed  may  be, 
are  morally  culpable,  or  else  we  must  allow  that  moral  in- 
tegrity is  perfectly  compatible  with  errors  in  faith.  In  the 
former  case,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  men  of 
equal  excellence  hold  very  opposite  opinions?  and  in  the 
latter  case,  what  becomes  of  our  responsibility  ? 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  objection  with  oor  doc* 
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trine.   A  more  accurate  investigation  will  convince  us  that  the 
fact  on  which  the  objection  rests  has  been  greatly  overstated. 
It  is  not  true  that  different  minds,  employing  the  same  means 
with  equal  faithjulness  and  equal  candour,  have  come  to 
entirely  opposite  conclusions.      This  cannot  be.     Truth  is 
one,  and  the  faculties  by  which  truth  is  ascertained  are  es- 
sentially the   same  —  the   same  in  kind,  though  not  in  de- 
gree—  in  every  mind;   consequently,  where   equal   advan- 
tages have  been  enjoyed,  and  where  the  inquiry  has  been 
equally   conscientious,   the  result  must  be  the   same— -the 
same  in  all  essential  points.     There  may  be  slight  difierences, 
the  same  truth  may  be  stated  in  diverse  ways,  there  may 
even   be  discrepancies  in  unessential  particulai-s,  but   there 
must  be,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  an  agreement  in 
all  that  is  fundamental,  there  must  be  a  unanimous  judgment 
on  all  the  grand  central  truths  of  religion.     By  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  human  mind  and  by  the  unchangeable  character 
of  God  it  cannot  be  otherwise.     The  truth  b,  differences  of 
opinion  among  good  and  thinking  men  are  rather  nominal  than 
real.     Such  men  differ  in  form  and  word  rather  than  in  sub- 
stance.    However  different  the  language  they  employ  in  their 
respective  confessions  of  faith,  a  minute  comparison  of  their 
real  opinions  as  to  particular  points  in  those  confessions  will 
show,  in  most  cases,  that,  while  their  nominal  creeds  disagree, 
their  inward  convictions  coincide.     Thus,  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  professed  by  one  party,  sounds 
absurd  and  shocking  m  the  ears  of  the  opposite  party.     But 
let  two  honest  and  intelligent  inquirers  from  these  two  parties 
meet  together  and  question  each  other  on  this  subject,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  do  not  differ  essentially,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  termed  total  depravity,  entire  alienation 
fix>m  God,  utter  corruption  of  the  heart,  signifies,  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  subscribes  to  such  language,  nothing  more  than 
indifference  to  religion,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  practices  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
evils,  so  strongly  expressed  by  one  party,  is  not  denied  by  the 
other.    As  it  is  with  this  so  it  is  with  other  disputed  doctrines ; 
though  expressed  in  different  language,  they  amount,  in  the 
minds  of  good  and  thinking  men,  to  nearly  if  not  exactly  the 
same  thing.     It  is  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence  and  well- 
known  to  everyone  that  individuals  of  different  sects,  who  bad 
liHig  been  accustomed  to  regard  each  other  as  holding  the 
most  opposite  views,  when  an  opportunity  has  occurred  of 
comparing  their  opinions,  have  found  to  their  astonishment 
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that  there  existed  a  very  close  agreement  between  them.  So 
inadequate  is  the  language  of  creeds  to  express  the  various 
shades  of  human  opinion,  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
equality  of  moral  worth  and  unanimity  of  faith.  The  light  of 
truth,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  one  and  unchangeable,  it  suffers 
no  alteration  or  diminution  firom  the  various  causes  which 
a^ct  our  vision.  But,  as  human  observers,  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  earth's  surface  and  looking  through  a 
different  medium,  are  differently  affected  by  the  same  luminary, 
so  human  minds,  differently  educated,  trained,  and  disciplined, 
have  different  views  of  the  same  truth.  Nevertheless,  in  the^ 
former  case  it  is  the  sun,  and  not  a  deceptive  meteor,  that  gives 
its  light;  and  even  so,  where  the  heart  is  pure, it  is  truth,  and 
not  error,  that  furnishes  the  substance  of  faith.  Thus  the 
objection  drawn  from  differences  of  opinion  is  in  part  answered 
by  showing  that  such  differences,  in  all  cases  where  a  con- 
scientious love  of  truth  has  accompanied  the  use  of  proper 
means  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  are  nominal  and  not  real. 
But  are  there  no  real  differences  of  opinion  ?  Are  not  es- 
sentially opposite  views  sometimes  entertained  by  different 
minds  ?  Undoubtedly ;  but  not  under  the  circumstances 
supposed.  When  differences  of  opinion  do  occur  where 
the  means  of  investigation  have  been  the  same,  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  different  degrees  6f  candour  and  integrity  in 
the  mquirers.  The  error,  on  whichever  side  it  lies,  must  be 
considered  as  wilful ;  the  will  had  some  influence,  remote  or 
immediate,  in  producing  it.  In  some  cases  the  influence  of 
the  will  in  this  matter  is  indirect ;  as  where  a  man,  having  been 
brought  up  with  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  particular  doc- 
trines, comes  to  the  study  of  religious  subjects  under  the  full 
influence  of  such  prejudices,  suffers  them  to  direct  his  inqui- 
ries and  to  determine  the  results.  Will  it  be  said  that  that 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  opinions,  that  he  is  not  culpable 
for  the  errors  into  which  he  may  fall,  because  they  ai*e  the 
effect  of  education  ?  To  what  purpose,  then,  were  we  endowed- 
with  a  capacity  for  ascertaining  the  tnith,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  pervert  it  or  to  reject  its  guidance  with  impunity  ?  Is  not 
this  capacity  a  talent  given  us  for  definite  and  important  pur- 
poses ?  and  will  God  hold  him  guiltless  who  neglects  to  apply 
it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  ?  Surely  not.  We 
are  accountable,  then,  for  those  prejudices  of  which  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  powers  imparted  to  us  we  might  have  divested  our- 
selves. —  There  are  otjier  cases  in  which  the  will  has  a  more 
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direct  and  immediate  agency  in  determining  the  false  views 
we  adopt.     Men  are  often  influenced  in  their  inquiries  by- 
motives  of  vanity,  by  intellectual  ambition,  by  pride  of  opinion, 
or  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow  if  certiun 
doctrines  be  admitted,  rather  than  by  a  love  of  the  truth. 
Such  inquirers,  foreseeing  that  the  results  to  which  a  candid 
investigation  would  probably  lead  them  are  not  such  as  they 
would  wish  to  adopt  and  profess,  forbear  to  examine,  or,  if  they 
have  partially  examined,  forbear  to  push  their  inquiries,  and 
compel  their  minds  to  adopt  other  views  more  consonant  with 
their  feelings  and  with  their  preconceived  notions.     We  say, 
compel  their  minds  to  adopt  these  views,  that  is,  they  volun- 
tarily accustom  themselves  to  contemplate  them  as  desirable 
objects  of  faith,  rack  their  invention  for  arguments  to  support 
them,  until,  gradually,  by  a  natural  and  well-known  process, 
they  begin  to  believe  in  them,  and  at  last  are  fully  established 
in  their  convictions.     The  opinions  of  such  persons  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  wilful  rejection  of  the  truth.     They  deserve  the 
name  of  falsehood  rather  tjian  qf  error.  —  A  third  case  is  that 
in  which  men  never  think  of  inquiring.     There  are  some  in 
every  community  who  care  nothing  about  truth,  but  foUow 
with  blind  indifference  the  guidance  of  those  among  whom 
their  lot  has  been  cast.     Notwithstanding  the  pursuit  of  truth 
is  going  on  with  active  zeal  around  them,    notwithstanding 
the  sharp  contests  of  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  are  con- 
stantly admonishiilg  them  to  search  and  see  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  dragged  along  by 
circumstances ;  and  wherever,  in   the  revolution  of  opinions 
and  the  division  of  parties,  they  happen  to  fall,  there  they  re- 
main, in  contented  ignorance.      So  far  from  examining  the 
tenets  of  the  party  to  wliich  chance  has  assigned  them,  they 
do  not  even  know  what  those  tenets  are.     In  this  case,  too, 
as  in  those  above  stated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  will  is  at 
fault.     The  obligation  to  inquire  into  the  truths  of  religion  is 
a  solemn  and  it  is  a  known  obligation.     No  one  in  tliis  age 
and  country  can  neglect  it  through  ignorance  of  duty.     They 
who  neglect  it  do  so  wilfully,  they  are  culpable  for  their  ne- 
glect and  responsible  for  the  errors  which  may  arise  from  it. 

These  three  cases  comprise  all  the  diflerences  of  opinion, 
consequently  all  the  aberrations  from  the  truth,  which  can 
occur  where  the  requisite  means  of  information  and  sufficient 
advantages  for  inquiry  are  enjoyed.  And  as  in  all  these 
it  appears  that  the  aberration  is  wilful  and  might  be  avoided 
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by  a  proper  use  of  the  means  afforded  us,  the  objection 
against  the  doctrine  of  human  accountability  in'  matters  of 
faitfi  is  fully  answered. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  religious  opinions  are  not  so  en- 
tirely independent  of  our  wills,  are  not  so  wholly  beyond  our 
control,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  That  is  not  the  true  view 
of  faith  which  represents  it  as  a  necessary  result  produced  by 
the  mechanical  operation  of  certain  influences  on  the  mind. 
Let  anyone  who  has  arrived  at  fixed  opinions  on  religious 
subjects  examine  the  history  of  those  opinions,  and  he  will 
find  that  in  the  formation  of  them  he  was  guided  and  controlled 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  action  of  the  will.  He  will  find 
that  where  probabilities  in  favour  of  particular  doctrines  were 
equally  balanced,  it  was  the  will  which  determined  the  pre- 
ponderance and  decided  the  election.  He  will  find  that  when 
new  light  suddenly  dawned  upon  him,  it  was  the  will  which 
determined  him  to  follow  its  guidance.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
the  will  has  such  an  influence  in  determining  our  faith,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  equity  of  the  law  which  makes  faith 
an  object  of  legislation,  a  ground  of  retribution.  Our  notions 
on  the  subject  of  faith,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  much  too  lax  and 
altogether  unworthy  the  age  in  which  we  live.  What  are 
the  current  maxims  of  the  day  in  relation  to  this  subject  ? 
"  No  matter  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  is  sincere  in 
his  belief."  As  if  it  were  possible  to  be  sincere  in  the  belief 
of  a  doctrine  essentially  false,  at  a  time  when  the  means  of 
distinguishing  falsehood  from  truth  are  in  everyone's  hands. 
Again :  "  It  matters  but  little  what  a  man's  faith  is,  provided 
his  actions  are  riejht."  As  if  righteousness  and  truth  could 
be  separated,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  walk  according  to  the 
law  of  God  without  following  the  light  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  our  direciion.  It  is  important  that  men  should 
know  and  feel  the  solemn  obligation  which  rests  upon  them 
to  think  right  as  well  as  to  act  right.  The  one  is  as  much 
the  end  and  object  of  our  being  as  the  other.  We  were 
created  to  pursue  and  enjoy  truth  ;  and  every  error  which  is 
received  into  the  mind  and  allowed  to  dwell  there  must  have 
a  great  and  pernicious  influence  on  our  destiny.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  what  we  believe,  and  he  who  asserts  that 
truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the  sense  of  sincerity 
knows  not  what  truth  is. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  remarks  are  chiefly    ^ 
applicable  to  infidels,  to  those  who  reject  Christianity  alto- 
gether ;  and  it  is  when  viewed  in  this  bearing  that  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  subject  is  most  apparent;  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  infidelity  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
day  consists  not  so  much  in  the  temptations  which  it  presents 
as  in  the  indulgence  with  which  it  is  received.  By  what 
flimsy  arguments  do  we  often  hear  it  justified  !  The  infidel  is 
represented  as  one  who  by  the  laws  of  his  mind  is  corapeDed 
to  believe  as  he  does,  —  as  one  who  after  a  candid  and  careflil 
examination  is  forced  to  reject  the  gospel.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  in  such  representations  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture or  indifierence  to  truth  is  most  predominant.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  and  to  show  that  such  representations 
are  very  false  and  very  injurious.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  in  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that 
anyone  of  sound  mind,  with  all  its  evidences  before  him,  can 
conscientiously  reject  it.  It  is  said  that  the  lives  of  these 
persons  are  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  sincerity,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  men  who  are  so  correct  in  their  morality  should 
be  dishonest  in  their  professions.  But  is  it  true  that  the  Uves 
of  infidels  are  generally  correct  ?  Far  from  it.  The  history 
of  the  past  and  the  observation  of  the  present  bear  witness  to 
the  contrary.  For  one  unbeliever  whose  moral  character  is 
unimpeachable  you  shall  find  hundreds  vdiose  lives  are  bad, 
and  not  only  bad  but  infamous.  Besides,  if  the  fact  were  as 
it  is  represented,  the  argument  built  upon  it  would  have  no 
weight.  May  not  a  man  be  correct  in  some  things  and  faulty 
in  others  ?  The  speculative  philosopher,  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  seclusion,  has  but  little  temptation  to  those  sins 
which  attract  public  notice.  His  transgressions  are  intellectual. 
In  him  opposition  to  the  truth  is  the  direction  and  form  as- 
sumed by  those  evil  propensities  which  in  another  man  would 
have  manifested  themselves  in  sensual  indulgence  or  in  acts 
of  fraud  and  violence. 

But  though  the  Scripture-doctrine  of  accountability  in 
matters  of  faith  applies  principally  to  infidels,  it  applies  also, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  those  errors  and  false  doc- 
trines maintained  by  professed  Christians.  Trifling  errors, 
such  as  consist  rather  in  imperfect  views  of  the  truth  than 
in  wilful  departure  from  the  truth,  and  do  not  argue  any 
moral  obliquity  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  them,  may 
not  essentially  aflect  our  character  or  happiness.  It  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  whether  I  attribute  the  retri- 
bution that  awaits  the  sinner  to  the  wrath  of  God  or  to  the 
natural  and  necessary  effects  of  sin,  but  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence whether  I  do  or  do  not  believe  in  any  retribution.    It 
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b  of  little  consequence  whether  in  thinking  of  Christ  I  con- 
sider rather  his  human  nature  or  the  divine  nature  that  was 
manifested  in  him,  but  it  is  of  great  moment  whether  I  believe 
the  man  Jesus  to  have  been  identical  with  or  inferior  to  the 
only  true  and  living  God. 

Finally,  in  this  as  in  all  things,  our  responsibility  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed  and  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  been  placed.  The  pagan  is 
not  to  be  condemned  for  his  unbelief  in  Christianity  whose 
evidences  have  never  been  presented  to  him.  The  unedu- 
eated  Christian  brought  up  in  all  the  ignorance  of  the  Romish 
church  is  not  responsible  for  the  errors  which  he  has  inherited 
from  his  fathers.  We  are  to  be  judged  according  to  our 
means ;  and  where  the  means  are  abundant,  as  lliey  are  among* 
us  at  the  present  day,  the  responsibility  they  impose  is  great, 
and  the  judgment  which  awaits  those  who  neglect  them  will 
be  great  also.  Well,  then,  does  it  become  us  to  examine  our 
convictions  and  to  inquire  into  the  groundwork  of  our  faith, 
that  we  may  know  whether  we  have  conscientiously  followed 
the  light  that  was  given  us.  "  I  believe.  Lord  help  thou  mine 
unbelief,"  was  the  cry  of  one  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  and  was  anxiously  struggling  to  realize  its  full  and 
perfect  illumination.  So  must  we  struggle  and  so  must  we 
pray.  A  distant  glimmer  of  the  truth  is  granted  to  us  all ;  it 
is  our  business  to  search  and  study  till  that  faint  glimmer  ex- 
pands into  a  full  and  consistent  faith. 

F.  H.  Hedge. 


SlVe  do  not  remember  to  have  anywhere  met  with  so  condensed  and 
e  eaine  time  sntisfartory  a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  Unitarianism 
of  the  Christian  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  is  presented  in  the 
essay  of  which  the  following  article  is  a  part.  It  was  written  several 
3'cars  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  since  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  founder  and  principal  patron  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  that  village,  and  as  the  editor  of  ^'  The  Unitarian  Essayist."  Only  a 
small  edition  of  it  was  printed,  and  its  circulation  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Meadville.  As  but  few  of  our  readers 
have,  therefore,  probably  met  with  it,  we  believe  we  shall  need  no  apol- 
ogy for  reprinting  it  in  this  journal.  —  £d.] 

^  Letter  on  the  Unitarianism  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 

of  the  Christian  Era. 

TO    THE    READER. 

The  foUowmg  letter  was  ori^ally  written  for  "  The  Craw- 
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ford  Messenger."  The  length  to  which  it  has  been  extended, 
and  the  importance  which  in  my  opinion  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  cause  it  to  be  now  presented  to  the  public 
in  its  present  shape.  Unitarianism  is  often  represented  as  a 
new  thing  wliich  has  sprung  up  of  late,  and  which,  therefore, 
cannot  be  true.  It  was  to  remove  the  injurious  tendency  of 
this  error  that  the  following  letter  was  written.  As  a  literary 
man  I  have  no  pretentions.  My  only  aim  has  been  to  state, 
in  a  plain,  perspicuous  manner,  the  evidence  belonging  to 
the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  everyone  to  judge  for  himself 
respecting  an  important  point  of  ecclesiastical  histor}%  and 
rendered  doubly,  interesting  on  account  of  the  consequences 
which  result  from  it.  To  the  labours  of  Dr.  Priestley!  have 
been  indebted  for  the  extracts  given  from  the  Fathers.  I 
have  also  availed  myself  of  the  historical  researches  of  Mos- 
heim  and  Gibbon  ;  and  my  task  has  in  a  measure  been 
limited  to  the  collection  of  the  evidence,  and  to  embodying 
it  in  a  shape  wliich  should  render  it  perfectly  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  readers. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  this  inquiry'  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  faith  held  by  numbers  of  my  fellow-Christians,  but 
at  the  same  time,  too,  with  that  fearless  freedom  of  research 
which  ought  to  characterize  all  our  inquiries  after  truth.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mystery, 
that  is,  something  totally  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  not 
the  subject  of  human  reason  and  human  inquiry.  But  by 
whom  are  we  told  this  ?  Not  by  the  Deity,  not  by  Christ, 
or  his  apostles,  but  by  men,  who,  feeling  themselves  unable  to 
defend  a  favourite  dogma  against  the  objections  which  reason 
brings  against  it,  have  invented  this  screen  to  save  it  from  in- 
vestigation. And  why  should  we  not  subject  its  truth  or  fal- 
lacy to  this  test  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  one  thing  certain  under 
the  sun,  it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whether  true 
or  false,  rests  entirely  on  human  reasoning.  That  this  dogma 
is  not  explicitly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  admitted  by  all ;  but 
we  are  told  that  there  are  certain  passages  found  there  from 
which  the  perfect  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  Father  may  be  inferred.  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  one  of 
inference.  To  draw  inferences  is  to  reason  ;  and  thus  we  see 
that  this  dogma,  concerning  which  we  are  told  that  we  must 
not  reason,  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  human  reasoning.  But 
it  is  evident  that  by  drawing  fair  inferences  from  correct 
premises  we  can  never  arrive  at  a  proposition  which  is  a 
mystery,  m  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  that  is,  something 
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iDOomprehensible.  The  result  of  human  reasoning  must 
Hlways  be  something  which  the  human  understanding  can 
lake  in  and  appreciate.  If  it  be  maintained  that  there  are 
passages  in  Scripture  which  teach  that  the  Son  and  the  Holj 
Spirit  are  each  of  them  God,  equally  with  the  Father  (a 
thing  which  I  totally  deny),  the  result  is  not  a  mystery,  but  a 
very  plain  dogma,  teaching  that  there  are  three  Gods.  If  it 
be  said  that  other  passages  in  Scripture  teach  the  Divine 
Unity,  and  that  this  constitutes  the  mystery,  I  admit  the  fact, 
but  deny  the  inference.  We  have  then  not  a  mystery,  but 
a  plain,  palpable  contradiction,  which  would  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  revelation.  And  such,  too,  has  been  but  too 
often  the  effect  of  this  dogma.  I  have  met  with  several  men 
in  life,  who,  though  educated  as  Christians,  had  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  revealed  religion,  and  everjone  of  these  had  been 
driven  into  infidelity  by  the  impossibility  of  believing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  dark  dogmas  of  Calvinism. 
I  am  the  friend  of  Christianity,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  human  happiness ;  and  if  this  letter  should  save  any- 
one from  rejecting  Christianity,  or  should  serve  to  remove 
even  only  some  one  troublesome  or  perplexing  doubt,  my 
laboMr  will  not  have  been  fruitless. 
MeadviUe,  November  17,  1830. 


A  writer  in  "  The  Cra^vford  Messenger  "  of  the  11th  No- 
vember, under  the  signature  of  "  A  Presbyterian,"  has  deemed 
proper  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  Christian  church,  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  was  Trinitarian.  Of  this  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  complain.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  the  opportunity  of  entering  somewhat  more 
fully  than  I  have  formerly  done  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
opinions  held  on  this  subject  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  that  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  a  careful  examination. 
I  could  have  wished  that  this  investigation  had  devolved  on 
some  one  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  it  than  I  am,  or 
that,  when  it  fell  to  my  share,  I  might  have  had  more  leisure 
to  bestow  on  it  than  my  avocations  will  allow  of;  but  I  flatter 
myself,  that,  with  tlie  proofs  which  I  can  at  any  moment 
command,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  "  A  Pres- 
byterian" is  mistaken  in  every  one  of  the  positions  he  has 
taken.  The  only  thing  in  that  gentleman's  essay  which  I 
have  seen  with  regret  is  the  strong  personal  feeling  which 
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pervades  every  part  of  it.  Surely,  men  such  as  "  A  Presby- 
terian "  and  myself  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  a  historical 
feet,  or  even  a  religious  opinion,  and  arrive  at  difterent  results, 
without  our  suffering  such  difference  of  sentiments  to  degene- 
rate into  any  feeling  other  than  that  of  personal  friendship  and 
good  will. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  main  subject  of  our  inquiry,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  prefatory  remarks  which  have  a  strong  bearing 
on  it,  and  which  I  request  the  reader  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter. 

1 .  By  the  term  Gor/,  we,  in  this  age  and  in  this  country, 
constantly  understand  the  Supreme  Being.  But  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  in  heathen  countries,  where  gods  were 
numerous,  and  where  almost  every  emperor  on  his  death  be- 
came a  god,  the  term  God  must  have  had  a  much  more  loose 
and  indefinite  meaning ;  and  hence,  when  we  find  the  title  Ood 
very  freely  appKed  to  Christ  by  the  Christian  writers  of  that 
era,  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Su- 
preme God.  This  use  of  the  term  Ood  in  a  qualified  or 
subordinate  acceptation  prevailed  also  among  the  Jews,  in 
proof  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Exod.  xxii. 
28,  where  wc  read,  **Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods  (meaning 
the  judges)  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people  " ;  also  to  Exod. 
vii.  1  ;  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1  ;  John  x.  35. 

2.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  term  worshipping. 
That  term  among  us  Protestants  is  almost  exclusively  used 
to  designate  that  religious  homage  and  adoration  which  man 
pays  to  his  Maker ;  but  the  word  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  has  been  thus  translated,  has  a  much  less  definite 
meaning ;  it  generally  expresses  the  reverence  or  salutation 
paid  by  any  inferior  to  a  superior,  leaving  the  degree  of  the 
homage  in  each  case  to  be  determined  by  the  known  relation 
between  the  parties ;  and  if  our  translators,  in  all  cases  where 
Christ  is  concerned,  have  deemed  it  proper  to  render  the 
original  Greek  by  the  term  worshipping,  that  only  proves  the 
bias  on  the  minds  of  the  translators,  and  nothing  further.  On 
this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  1  Chron.  xxix. 
20,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  all  the  congregation  .  .  .  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  and  the  king ;  and  to  Matt,  xviii.  26,  where 
the  servant  is  said  to  have  worshipped  the  king. 

3.  We  must  not  consider  any  proof  which  we  may  find 
of  the  preexistence  of  Christ  evidence  of  his  proper  Deity. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Unitarians  believe  in  the  preexistence. 
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as  firmly  as  the  Trinitarians  do ;  but  surely,  to  have  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  material  universe,  and  to  be  the 
self-existent  Jehovah,  are  different  things.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Fathers,  after  Justin  Martyr,  believed  that  God,  previous- 
ly to  the  creatioi>  of  this  world,  created  an  intelligent,  super- 
angelic  being,  called  the  Logos  (Word),  Son,  or  Christ,  by 
whose  instrumentality  he  afterwards  created  the  world,  and 
who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  became  the  medium  of  God's 
intercourse  with  man  during  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 

4.  When  in  the  writings  of  the  third  century  we  meet 
with  the  term  Trinity,  as  we  occasionally  do,  we  must  not 
give  to  that  term  the  meaning  which  it  now  has.  The  Trinity 
of  that  age  was  composed  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  of  two 
other  beings  perfectly  distinrt  from  and  subordinate  to  him, 
called  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  acted  as  ministers  of 
the  Supreme  God.  For  proof  of  this  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  253  -  255.* 

With  these  obvious  and  necessary  remarks,  the  propriety 
of  which  will  become  more  apparent  hereafter,  I  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  points  made  by  "A  Presbyterian." 

The  first  point  made  by  "  A  Presbyterian"  is,  that  "  The 
early  Fathers  are  direct  in  their  testimony  that  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Trinity  was  their  own  faith,  and  that 
no  writer  of  those  centuries,  prior  to  the  council  of  Nice,  in- 
timates that  such  was  not  the  faith  of  the  church."  Such  is 
the  assertion,  nov;  let  us  see  the  fact. 

In  the  first  century  we  find  the  apostle  Peter,  in  his  discourse 
to  the  Jews  recorded  Acts  ii.  22-24,  telling  them,  "  Ye 
men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  your- 
selves also  know,  him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain,  tohom  God  hath  raised 
up;  "  and,  verses  32, 33,  he  adds,  "  This  Jesus  hath  God  rais- 
ed up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses ;  therefore,  being  by  the 

*  The  passage  in  Jortiii  to  which  reference  is  here  made  we  presume 
to  be  the  fL]lo\vin£:  Speaking  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  Manichneus, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  Jortin  remarks^  "He  held  a  Trinity,  and 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Persons,  but  he  thought  them  as  really  (fistinct 
as  three  men.  We  must  not  hence  charge  him  with  Tritheism,  unless  we 
would  involve  in  the  same  charge  many  of  the  most  illustrious  Fathers, 
who  were  m  the  same  sentiment.**  —  £d. 
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right  hand  of  Ood  exalted,  and  baying  received  of  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear ;  "  and,  verse  36,  we  read,  "  Therefore  let 
all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  nutde 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and 
Christ."  St.  Paul  writes,  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  "  But  to  us  there  is 
but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in 
him  ;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and 
We  by  him."  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  he  says,  "  For  there  is  one  (Jod, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus." And,  Eph.  iv.  5, 6,  we  read,  "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  U  above  ally  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Surely,  the  men  who  speak 
and  write  thus  must  be  Unitarians.  No  Trinitarian  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner. 

The  genuine  works  of  those  called  Apostolical  Fathers  be- 
longing to  the  first  century  I  believe  to  be  in  perfect  unison 
with  this.  In  them  the  term  Qod  is  never  applied  to  Christ, 
that  I  know  of.  If  it  is,  I  will  thank  my  antagonist  to  point 
out  the  place. 

In  the  second  century  we  have,  first,  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D. 
140,  who  says,  speaking  of  Christ,  "  Than  whom  we  know 
no  prince  more  kingly  and  more  righteous,  after  the  God  who 
generated  him  ;  "  *  and  again,  speaking  of  the  God  in  heaven, 
and  the  God  upon  earth  (Christ)  who  conversed  with  Abra- 
ham, he  says,  "  The  former  is  the  Lord  of  that  Lord  who 
was  upon  earth,  as  his  Father  and  Ood,  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  of  his  being  powerful  and  Lord  and  GodJ^  f 

We  next  have  Athenagoras,  A.  D.  178,  who  does  not 
consider  Christ  as  the  one  God,  but  as  one  employed  by  the 
one  God.  He  says,  "  Our  doctrine  teaches  us  that  there  is 
one  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  who  made  all  things  by  his 
own  Logos. "J 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  A.  D.  194,  .says, 
"  The  Mediator  performs  the  will  of  the  Father.  The 
Logos  is  the  Mediator,  being  common  to  both,  the  Seal  of 
God,  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  Of  the  one  he  is  the  servant, 
but  our  instructer."  <5>  And  again,  "  There  is  one  unbegotten, 
almighty  Father ;  and  one  first-begotten,  by  whom  all  things 
were,  and  witliout  whom  nothing  was  made.  For  one  is 
truly  God,  who  made  the  Origin  of  all  things,  meaning  his  first- 
begotten  Son."  II 

*  Apol.  I.  p.  17.  t  Dial.  p.  413.  t  Apol.  p.  40. 

i  Pedag.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  I.  p.  215.  ||  Strom.  Lib.  Vi:  p.  G44. 
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In  the  third  century  we  meet  with  Origen,  perhaps  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  Fathers,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  225.  He  says,  "  Tlie  Father  only  is  the  Good  ;  and 
the  Saviour,  as  he  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  so  he  is 
the  image  of  his  goodness."  *  "  The  Logos  did  whatever  the 
Father  ordered."!  Again  he  says,  "The  Saviour  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  more  excelled  by  the  Father  than  he  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  excel  other  things,  &c. ;  and  he  (the  Saviour), 
though  excelling  such  and  such  great  things  (namely,  thrones, 
principalities,  and  powers)  in  essence  and  office  and  power 
and  Godhead,  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the 
Father J^  %  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
prepositions  dia  and  vno  [dia  and  hupo],  the  former  de- 
noting instrumentality,  and  the  latter  proper  causality,  he 
says,  "  If  all  things  were  made  (diu)  [dia]  by  the  Logos 
(that  is,  as  the  Instrument),  they  were  not  made  (vn6)  [hupo] 
by  the  Logos  (that  is,  as  the  cause),  but  by  one  who  is 
better  and  sweater  than  the  Logos ;  and  who  can  that  be  but 
the  Father'? "  ^ 

The  next  Father  I  shall  produce  is  Novatian,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  year  240.  He  says, "  The  Father  only  is  the 
only  good  God."||  "  The  rule  of  truth  teaches  us  to  believe, 
after  the  Father,  in  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord 
God,  but  the  Son  of  God,  of  that  God  who  is  one,  and  alone 
the  Maker  of  all  thinG:s."  IF  "  Though  he  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  he  did  not  attempt  the  robbery  of  being  equal  with  God, 
For  though  he  knew  that  he  was  God,  of  God  the  Father,  he 
never  compared  himself  with  Ood  the  Father;  remembering 
that  he  was  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  had  what  the  Father 
gave  him."  **  "  The  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  because  he 
is  sanctified  by  him."tf  "  God  the  Father  is  the  Maker  and 
Creator  of  all,  who  alone  has  no  origin,  invisible,  immense, 
immortal,  eternal,  the  one  God,  to  whose  greatness,  majesty, 
and  power  nothing  can  be  preferred  or  compared."  XX  "  I^ 
Christ  had  been  uncreated,  and  likewise  unbegotten,  there 
would  have  been  two  unbegotten,  and  therefore  two  Gods."  ^<^ 
"  The  Son  does  nothing  of  his  own  pleasure,  nor  does  he 
come  of  himself;  but  in  all  things  obeys  his  Father's  com- 
mands." 


•  Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  377.  t  Ad.  Celsum,  Lib.  II.  p.  63. 

X  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  218.  §  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  56. 

II  Ch.  IV.  p.  11.  IT  Ch.  IX  p.  26. 

•^  Ch.  XXII.  p.  84.  ft  Ch.  XXVII.  p.  102. 

XX  Ch.  XXXI.  p.  119.  nil  Ch.  XXXI.  p.  123. 
§§  Ch.  XXXI.  p.  182. 
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The  last  of  the  writers  of  the  third  century  whom  I  shall 
cite  is  Amobius,  who  flourished  about  the  year  290.  He 
says,  "  The  omnipotent  and  only  God  sent  Christ  " ;  *  and 
again,  "  Christ,  a  God,  spake  by  the  order  of  the  principal 

God."t 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century   we   meet  with 

Lactantius  and  Eusebius,  who  flourished,  the  6rst  about  the 
year  310,  and  the  latter  about  the  year  320.  Lactantius 
says,  "  The  Son  patiently  obeys  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
does  nothing  but  what  the  Father  wills  or  orders."  %  "  He 
approved  his  fidelity  to  God  ;  for  he  taught  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  that  he  only  ought  to  be  worshipped  ;  ncr  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  was  God.  For  he  would  not  have  pre- 
served his  allegiance,  if,  being  sent  to  take  away  a  multi- 
plicity of  Gods  and  to  preach  one  God,  he  had  brought  in 
another,  besides  that  one.  This  would  not  have  been  to  be 
the  herald  of  one  God,  or  of  him  who  sent  him,  but  have  been 
doing  his  own  business,  and  separating  himself  bom  him  whom 
he  came  to  honour.  Wherefore,  because  he  was  so  faithfiil, 
because  he  assumed  nothing  to  himself,  that  he  might  fulfil  the 
commands  of  him  who  sent  him,  he  received  the  dignity  of  per- 

Setual  Priest,  the  honour  of  supreme  King,  the  power  of  a 
udge,  and  the  title  of  God."  ^  Eusebius  says,  "  There  is 
one  God,  and  the  only-begotten  comes  out  of  him."  ||  "  Christ 
being  neither  the  Supreme  God,  nor  an  angel,  is  of  a  middle 
nature  between  them ;  and  being  neither  the  Supreme  God, 
nor  a  man,  but  the  Mediator,  is  in  the  middle  between  them, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  IF 

I  have  thus  carried  the  examination  from  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  down  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325. 
The  witnesses  I  have  produced  are  not  obscure  heretics,  but 
men  of  high  standing  in  the  church,  and  emphatically  denom- 
inated its  Fathers,  many  of  them  the  very  men  cited  by  my 
antagonist.  Apd  now  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  human  language 
has  any  meaning,  I  have  shown  that  none  of  these  men  were 
Trinitarians  according  to  the  present  meaning  of  that  term, 
but  that  they  all  believed  our  Saviour  to  be  a  Being  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  Father,  which  is  exactly 
the  faith  held  by  Unitarians.  What  establishes  this  fact  still 
further  is,  that  in  the  next  age,  when  the  church  really  became 


*  Lib.  11.  p.  57. 

t  Lib.  IV.  Sect.  29,  p.  447. 

II  De  Laudibus  Const,  p.  752. 


t  Lib.  II.  p.  50. 

§  Lib.  IV.  Sect.  14,  p.  396. 

i  Contra  Maroellum,  lab.  I.  p.  8. 
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TriDitarian,  we  meet  no  more  with  language  such  as  that  which 
I  have  quoted  ;  a  sure  sign  that  a  change  of  sentinients  took 
place  about  this  time. 

The  second  assertion  of  "  A  Presbyterian  "  is,  that  all  who, 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  constantly  considered 
heretics,  and  as  such  expelled  from  the  church.  Now  this 
assertion  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unlucky  than  the  first.  In 
addition  to  the  mass  of  evidence  already  produced,  I  shall 
give  only  that  of  Mosheim,  a  Trinitarian,  and  the  best  of  our 
ecclesiastical  historians.  Speaking  of  the  famous  Arian  con- 
troversy, he  says  (Ecclesiastical  History ^  Vol.  I.  p.  411), 
"  Soon  after  its  commencement,  even  in  the  year  317,  a  new 
contention  arose  in  Egypt,  upon  a  subject  of  much  higher 
importance,  and  with  consequences  of  a  yet  more  pernicious 
nature.  The  subject  of  this  fatal  controversy,  which  kindled 
such  deplorable  division  throughout  the  Christian  world,  was 
the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in  the  Oodhe^d;  a  doctrine 
which  in  the  three  preceding  centuries  had  happily  escaped 
the  vain  curiosity  of  human  researches,  and  been  left  unde- 
fined and  undetermined  by  any  particular  set  of  ideas.  The 
church,  indeed,  had  frequently  decided  against  the  Sabellians 
and  others,  that  there  was  a  real  difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  distinct 
fipom  them  both,  or,  as  we  commonly  speak,  that  three  distinct 
Persons  exist  in  the  Deity  ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
Persons  to  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  that 
subsists  between  them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither 
disputed  nor  explained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  church 
had,  consequently,  observed  a  profound  silence.  Nothing 
was  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  matter ;  nor 
were  there  any  modes  of  expression  prescribed  as  requisite  to 
be  used  in  speaking  of  this  mystery.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  Christian  doctors  entertained  different  sentiments 
upon  this  subject  without  giving  the  least  offence,  and  dis- 
coursed variously  concerning  the  distinctions  between  Father^ 
Sony  and  Holy  Ghost;  each  one  following  his  respective 
opinion  with  the  utmost  liberty."  Mosheim  also  tells  us,  Vol. 
I.  p.  213,  that  the  Nazarenes  were  Unitarians,  and  that  they 
were  never  reckoned  among  the  heretics  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. He  says  that  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  the  first  who  places  them  among  the  heretics.  On 
these  admissions  of  Mosheun  I  would  remark,  that  they  are 
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utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  Trinitarianism  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  That  while  all  believed  Christ  to  be  a  subordinate 
being,  all  should  live  in  harmony,  though  some  believed 
somewhat  differently  as  to  the  mode  of  his  existence  fh)m 
what  others  did,  —  this  is  perfectly  natural,  and  what  we  see 
in  our  owo  days ;  but  that  some  should  have  deemed  him  to 
be  the  Supreme,  Self-existing  Jehovah,  the  true  object  of  re- 
Ugious  worship,  and  that  others  should  have  believed  him  to 
be  a  subordinate,  dependent  being,  and  yet  that  this  difference 
of  sentiment  should  never  have  produced  dispute  or  gainsaying 
between  the  parties,  this  is  utterly  impossible.  The  history 
of  our  own  time  shows  that  it  is  so. 

The  third  and  fourth  points  made  by  "  A  Presbyterian '' 
assert  that  Christ  was,  during  the  first  ages,  the  object  of 
prayer  among  Christians.  On  this  head,  in  addition  to  what 
Lactantius  says  on  this  subject,  as  already  noted,  I  wish  to 
produce  Origen,  who  says,  "  If  we  know  what  prayer  is,  we 
must  not  pray  to  any  created  being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but 
only  to  God,  the  Father  of  all,  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed."  *  *'  We  are  not  to  pray  to  a  brother,  who  has  the 
same  common  Father  with  ourselves  ;  Jesus  himself  saying 
that  we  must  pray  to  the  Father  through  him.  In  this  we 
are  all  agreed,  and  are  not  divided  about  the  method  of 
prayer ;  but  should  we  not  be  divided,  if  some  prayed  to  the 
Father,  and  some  to  the  Son  ?  "f  And  Eusebius  says, "  Christ, 
the  only -begot  ten  Son  of  God,  and  the  first-born  of  every 
creature,  teaches  us  to  call  his  Father  the  only  true  Gody  and 
commands  us  to  worship  him  onlyJ^  % 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  now  proved  that  ^'  A  Presbyterian  " 
was  totally  in  error  in  the  first  four  points  made  by  him. 
Before  I  have  done,  I  hope  also  to  establish  that  he  has 
equally  mistaken  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  it 
is  time  that  I  should  pass  to  a  higher  species  of  evidence  to 
establish  the  Unitarianism  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

[The  remainder  in  the  next  Numhcr.] 


*  Do  Oratiofie,  p.  48.  t  De  Orat.  p.  5J. 

t  Praopar.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  15,  p.  327. 
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Malcolm  and  Wiichcrafi. 

In  Malcolm's  ''  DictioDary  of  the  Bible",  under  the  article 
Wkchy  there  is  the  foUowiog  sentence:  —  "That  such  per- 
sons/' that  is,  witches,  "have  been  found  among  men  is 
abundantly  plain  from  Scripture  "  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
he  points  to  several  passages,  virhich  it  is  the  object  of  this  arti- 
cle to  notice.  We  did  not  suppose,  however,  that  any  person 
of  any  literary  eminence  would,  at  the  present  day,  defend  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft,  though  the  expression  occurs  several 
Umes  in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible.  A  witch,  in  the 
coEmx)n  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  suppose  to  mean  one 
who  has  connexion  with  some  evil,  invisible  power.  This 
superstition  was  popular  at  the  time  our  present  version  of 
the  Bible  was  made ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
phraseology  favouring  this  notion  should  have  been  used  by 
the  translators,  in  rendering  certain  words  rather  of  a  vagiie 
meaning,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  king  James, 
their  patron,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft. 
It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  both  to  religion  and  humanity, 
that  this  word  ever  found  a  place  in  our  English  Bible.  As 
it  is  stated  in  Exodus,  chap.  xxii.  18,  according  to  the 
common  version,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," 
ignorant  and  bigoted  men  have  claimed  a  warrant  to  execute 
capital  punishment  on  those  who  were  deemed  guilty  of  this 
supposed  crime  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  innocent 

e^sons  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  lost  theu*  lives, 
ut  we  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  that  can  be  said  to  give  the  least  support  to  this  super- 
stitious notion. 

The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
made  by  learned  Jews  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  which  was  used  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  as  their 
quotations  from  it  evidently  show,  may  be  considered  a  valu- 
able commentary  on  those  ancient  Scriptures,  and  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  the  correct  meaning  of  those  passages  in  .which 
the  words  Witch  and  Witchcraft  zxe  found.  The  word  trans- 
lated Witch  is  in  Greek*  a  medical  term, from  which  our  En- 
glish word.  Pharmacy y  is  derived.  It  literally  means  A  mixer 
of  drugs.  Hence  this  term  is  applied  to  that  class  of  impostors 
called  necromancers,  sorcerers,  and  jugglers,  who  practised  in- 
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cantatioDS  by  the  use  of  drugs  and  other  deceptive  arts,  to  im- 
pose on  the  credulous  multitude.  Thus  the  passage  in  Exodus 
already  noticed  means  nothing  more  than  this  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  protect  ^rcerers."  This  word  occurs  again  in  Deuteron- 
omy, xviii.  10,  in  connexion  with  another,  which  is  usually 
translated  "  having  a  familiar  spirit ",  but  which  in  the  Greek 
means  one  that  has  the  wonderful  faculty  of  speaking  fiom 
the  chest,  literally,  A  belly-speaker y  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
present  day,  A  ventriloquist.  Such  was  the  woman  of  Endor 
whom  Saul  consulted.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  iaimliar 
spirit,  whicii  led  the  translators  to  pronounce  her  a  witch,  as 
appears  from  the  caption  of  the  chapter.  Hence  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  The  passage  noticed  in  Deute- 
ronomy is  in  the  Greek  version  as  follows :  "  Let  there  not 
be  found  among  you  anyone ....  who  practiseth  divinations,  or 
consulteth  omens  or  augury,  or  maketh  use  of  drugs  to  prac- 
tise incantation,  or  a  belly-speaker,  or  an  astrologer,  or  a  ne- 
cromancer; for  everyone  who  practiseth  such  things  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God."  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  little  support  it  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  witch- 
craft. 

The  word  Witchcraft  occurs  several  times,  and  in  Galatians 
V.  20,  it  is  reckoned  among  "  the  works  of  the  flesh."  The 
word*  rendered  Witchcraft  is  a  derivative  from  the  one 
which  is  in  the  English  version  rendered  Jfltch,  and  means 
the  art  of  practising  incantations,  or  sleight  of  hand,  an  art 
which  the  Jews  were  taught  to  regard  as  odious  and  immoral ; 
hence  the  Jewish  lawgiver  and  succeeding  prophets  spdce 
against  those  who  practised  it  with  unmeasured  severity.  It 
was  an  art  derived  from  the  heathen,  which  was  another  cir- 
cumstance why  the  Jews  were  to  regard  it  with  so  great  aver- 
sion. There  is  no  evidence  that  those  who  were  in- 
structed in  this  art  were  supematurally  gifted,  or  that  they 
knew  or  practised  anything  which  is  any-wise  akin  to  what 
in  later  times  has  been  ignorantly  and  superstitiously  called 
Witchcraft. 

P.  SmTH,  Jr. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


7%e  Holy   Land  and  Its  Inhabitants,     By  S.  G.  Bulfinch. 
Cambridge.     James  Munroe  6l  Co.    24mo.     pp.  298. 

We  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  little  work,  like  this,  con- 
taining a  condensed  account  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  inhabitants, 
adapted  to  popular  use.  In  order  to  understand  the  Scriptures 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  acquaintance,  at  least^  with  the 
character  and  condition,  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  opin- 
ions, with  the  domestic,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
people  among  whom  the  events  recorded  took  place.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration,  we  all  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
everything  that  relates  to  a  land  and  a  nation  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour began  and  fulfilled  his  great  mission,  and  to  which  our 
religious  associations  are  so  strongly  bound. 

"The  traveller,"  says  Mr.  Bulfinch,  "may  pause  and  meditate  on 
the  plains  of  Greece,  and  feel  that  her  departed  wise  and  great  have 
left  a  portion  of  their  spirit  in  the  air  they  once  breathed,  the  footstepe 
of  their  power  on  the  soil  they  once  trod ;  but  is  there  not  a  holier 
feeling,  the  consciousness  of  a  loftier  presence,  to  the  pilgrim  standing 
OD.  the  hill  of  Zion,  within  the  scenes  of  David's  power  ?  What  classic 
recollections  can  equal  those  which  to  the  Christian  render  Palestine 
another  home,  an4  Jerusalem  a  city  of  the  soul  ?  In  those  streets  his 
Saviour  taught ;  among  the  olives  on  that  hill  he  withdrew  to  meditate 
with  his  disciples ;  in  yonder  village  he  wept  over  his  buried  friend, 
then  spoke  the  word  of  power,  and  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead ;  iti 
that  garden  he  poured  forth  the  prayer  of  agony ;  on  that  hill  he  died. 
Let  the  Christian  often  wander  through  scenes  like  these,  that  his 
interest  in  the  word  of  God,  his  knowledge,  his  piety  may  be  in- 
creased." —  p.  2,  3. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bulfinch's  work  is  to  present  a  condensed 
account  of  the  history,  the  laws,  the  religious  rites,  and  domestic 
customs  of  the  Jews.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  description 
of  the  geography,  climate,  scenery,  &c.  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  six  following  chapters  we  have  a  judicious  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
present  time.  The  five  following  chapters  are  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  religious  institutions,  festivals,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews  ;  of  their  civil  and  judicial  polity ;  of  war,  commerce, 

Sriculture,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  among  them ;  and,  finally, 
their  domestic  customs  and  usages. 
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The  whole  book  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  the  young 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the  Sunday  teacher,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  antiquities.  The  larger  works 
of  Jahn,  Calmet,  and  others  are  not  accessible  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  religious  community,  and  are  not  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bulfinch  for  bringing 
the  information  which  they  contain  into  a  briefer  and  more  at- 
tractive form  in  the  volume  we  are  noticing. 

We  observe  a  few  typographical  errors ;  but,  in  general,  the 
work  is  well  executed,  in  the  style  of  the  two  preceding  volumes 
of  the  Sunday  Library  for  Young  Persons,  edited  by  Rev.  H. 
Ware,  Jr. 

W.  N. 


Views  of  Christian  Truth,  Piety,  and  Morality,  Selected  from 
the  Writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  With  an  Introductory 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Character,  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr. 
Cambridge.     James  Munroe  &,  Co.     1634.     12mo.     pp. 

287. 

Many  flippant  writers  of  ephemeral  discourses  and  essays  have 
denounced  Priestley  as  a  profane  critic  in  theology  and  a  shallow 
philosopher.  Some  have  even  had  the  rashness  to  class  him, 
with  respect  to  religion,  among  infidels.  Admitting  that  he 
spread  himself  over  too  wide  a  surface  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual science,  and  even  of  theological  inquiry,  to  be  always 
exact  and  thorough ;  yet,  upon  the  various  subjects  which  he 
handled,  it  would  be  difhcult,  if  possible,  to  single  out  an  indi- 
vidual, in  modern  times,  who  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  im- 
portant philosophical  discussions,  or  who  has  thrown  oat  so 
many  hints  which  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  forward,  and 
have  ended  in  great  results.  But  our  business  with  him  at  this 
time  is  as  a  theologian  and  Christian.  And  here  we  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  either  remarkable  for  the  firmness 
and  constancy  of  his  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  for  his  uniform  piety  and  devption, — or  that  he  was  an 
arrant  hypocrite  and  deceiver.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native. 

Amidst  all  the  harsh  language  of  his  revilers,  we  do  not  re- 
member that  he  has  ever  been  charged  with  hypocrisy  or  decep- 
tion ;  the  charge  would  be  too  obviously  absurd.  But  bow  does 
it  appear  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  faith  and  piety  ?  We 
refer  to  the  extracts  from  his  writings,  on  various  occasioiiSy 
which  are  collected  by  Professor  Ware ;  to  which,  if  it  were  ne» 
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eessary,  might  be  added  similar  extracts  to  a  great  extent.  With 
such  evidence,  though  we  have  charity  enough  to  ascribe  the 
asperity  with  which  Priestley's  Christian  character  has  been  im- 
pugned by  his  enemies  to  ignorance,  yet  we  have  not  charity 
enough  to  regard  their  ignorance  as  wholly  excusable.     Let 
them  account  for  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  in  which  he  has  not  been  surpassed ;    for  his  de- 
light in  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptures,  especially  when  he 
"  read  them  with  a  practical  view,"  of  which  he  speaks  most 
feelingly ;    for    his    strict    requirements  concerning  Christian 
duties,  in  all  the  relations  of  this  life,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a 
future  life;    for   his  earnest  endeavours  to  produce  reverence 
for  the  Lord's  day,  and  for  Christian  worship  and  ordinances ; 
for  his  cheerful   and  assiduous  labours  in  imparting  religious 
instruction  to  the  young,  and  in  promoting  in  all  persons  that 
elevation  of  character  rising  above  sin  and  sensuality  and  bond- 
age to  the  world,  and  fear  of  reproach,  of  suffering,  and  of  perse- 
cution for  conscience's  sake,  inspired  by  Christian   truth  and 
Christian  hopes;    in  fine,  for  his  habitual  devotion,  his  firm 
trust  in  Providence,  and  consequently  heartfelt  submission,  —  his 
unwavering  faith  in  a  future  righteous  retribution,  sustaining  him 
triumphantly  through  the  trials  of  life.    Let  all  those  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  weigh  these  things,  and  place  in 
the  opposite  scale,  if  they  please,  his  materialism,  which  appears, 
in  him,  never  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  most  elevated  and 
spiritual  views  of  Deity,  or  of  thorough  faith  in  a  resurrection  to  . 
a  future  life,  a  life  of  perfect  intellectual  bliss  to  the  faithful 
Christian.     Let  them  place  in  the  same  scale  all  his  supposed 
errors  concerning  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  manner  in  which  man's  salvation  was  secured 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  whole  tissue  of  metaphysical  theology. 
Of  how  little  importance,  afler  all,  do  such  subtilties  and  meta- 
physical niceties  appear,  compared  with  those  sublime  and  af- 
fecting truths  which  reach  the  heart  and  make  the  life  better, 
giving  us  the  only  true  foretaste  of  heaven ! 

The  closing  remarks  of  Priestley  upon  "  The  Duty  of  Chris- 
tians respecting  the  Present  Prevalence  of  Infidelity  "  show  how 
a  righteous  man  should  feel  when  assaulted  either  by  narrow 
Christians  or  by  open  infidels. 

^*  Let  the  rational  Christian,  who  justly  disclaims  such  doctrines  as 
those  of  original  sin,  arbitrary  predestination,  the  Trinity,  and  vicarious 
satisfaction,  as  the  grossest  corruptions  of  his  rehgion,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  present  rejection  (and  which,  on  this  account,  his 
regard  for  Christiamtv  requires  that  he  shoiidd  take  every  opportuni^ 
of  exposing),  be  equally  prepared  to  meet  the  too  vehement  seal  of  the 
defenders  of  these  doctrines  ^who  are  at  present  the  great  majority  of 
tiie  nominally  Christian  worla),  persons  who  will  not  scruple  to  treat 
lum  BS  a  deist  or  athelBt,  and  also  tiie  hatred  of  the  real  deists  and 
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atheists  of  the  age.  For  if  he  be  zealous  and  active  in  promolini^ 
what  he  deems  to  be  pure  Christianity,  their  sentiments  conceminff 
him  will  not  deserve  a  softer  name.  However,  the  malignity  of  bou 
are  alike  insignificant,  considering  the  great  object  we  have  in  view ; 
and  they  are  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  solid  satisfaction  which 
arises  from  the  cordial  esteem  of  a  small  number  of  judicious  Christian 
friends,  who  will  approve  of  our  conduct,  and  join  us  in  it ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  exquisite  delight  which  arises  from  the  consciousness 
of  a  steady  and  undaunted  pursuit  of  what  is  true  and  right,  the  hope 
we  entertain  of  the  approbation  of  our  Maker,  and  the  glorious  reward 
of  immortality."  —  pp.  146,  147. 

Professor  Ware's  selections  from  the  religions  and  moral 
writings  of  Priestley  appear  to  us  well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  double 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  namely,  "  to  instruct  and  animate  re- 
ligious readers,  and  do  something  [everything  necessary]  towards 
vindicating  the  character  of  an  injured  man.''  They  furnish  all 
the  testimony  requisite  for  this  purpose  from  the  mouth  of  the 
author.  The  "  Memoir  of  Dr.  Priestley  "  (prefixed  to  the  Selec- 
tions), which,  wethink,  is  very  judiciously  composed,  contains  all 
the  additional  evidence  needed  to  insure  the  high  respect  of  all 
candid  men  for  the  subject  of  it,  no  less  as  a  Christian  than  a 
very  estimable  man  and  distinguished  philosopher. 

S.  W. 


Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government.  By  T.  Southwood 
Smith,  M.  D.  Second  American  from  the  Fourth  London 
Edition.    Boston.    B.  B.  Mussey.    12mo.    pp.  288.     1834. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  American  edition  of  this  work,  in 
so  elegant  a  form.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinions  on 
those  great  and  difficult  subjects,  —  the  purposes  of  the  Divine 
government,  the  origin  and  uses  of  sin,  and  the  final  condition  of 
man,  which  the  author  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  his  book  will 
be  read  with  delight,  we  believe,  by  every  candid  person.  It 
breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful,  thoughtful,  dis- 
criminating and  devout  mind.  The  author  has  seen  fit  to  call 
it ''  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government."  And  this  expresses 
the  character  of  the  work.  But  its  ultimate  object,  on  which 
everything  is  made  to  bear,  is  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restoration  of  all  mankind  to  virtue  and  happiness.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  premises  on  which  he  has  constmcted 
his  most  important  argument  are  unsound,  nor  are  we  satisfied 
with  the  proo&  he  brings  from  Scripture.  We  do  not  assent  to 
his  eoBclasion.    But  we  have  read  his  work  more  than  onoe 
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with  delight  It  is  a  truly  Christian  discussion.  We  do  not 
know  a  book,  which  touches  on  controverted  topics  of  theology, 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  unobtrusivecandour.  Noth* 
ing  of  harshness,  much  less  of  bigotry,  has  been  suffered  to 
breathe  over  its  pages.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  we 
have  been  communing  with  a  truly  benevolent  and  truth-loving 
mind.  To  read  a  book  so  written  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  difficult 
to  find  one.  The  work  is  characterized  by  force  and  fulness  of 
argument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  great  simplicity,  and  richness 
of  illustration.  We  might  make  some  beautiful  extracts,  *  es- 
pecially from  the  chapters  on  the  goodness  of  God  ;  but  as  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  make  long  quotations,  and  we  cannot 
otherwise  do  justice  to  the  author,  we  forbear. 

J.  Q.  D. 


Test  of  Christian  Character,     A  Sermon  by  Peter  Eaton, 

D.  D.    8vo.    pp.  16. 

Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  men  to  be  even  Christians,  in 
any  sectarian  sense.  By  whatever  name  one  might  be  called, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  that  man  was  acknowledged  to  be  of 
his  fold,  if  he  was  only  a  good  man.  The  whole  aim  of  his 
life,  and  the  one  sole  purpose  of  his  mission,  were  to  make  men 
good,  —  lovers  of  God,  lovers  of  one  another,  pure.  As  to  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  they  were  insisted  upon  solely  as  being  sub- 
sidiary to  this  end,  —  helps,  through  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  mind  a  man  might  be  made  a  good  man. 

We  do  feel  glad  when,  once  in  a  while,  above  the  perpetual 
din  about  doctrines,  our  ears  are  permitted  to  hear,  as  in  the 
Sermon  before  us,  this,  the  main  truth  of  our  religion,  earnestly 
set  forth. 

^  Risihe  lift^  says  Dr.  Eaton,  •*  that  stamps  the  charader 

When  I  see  an  individual  uniformly  manifesting  love  and  veneration 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  benevolence  and  charity  to  his  neighbour,  and 
all  the  moral  virtues  in  his  life,  I  ask  not,  What  is  his  faith,  or,  What 
his  experience." 

No,  nor  does  anybody  who,  from  his  reading  of  Christ*s 
words,  and  the  observation  of  his  life,  has  been  able  to  gather  a 
glimpse  of  the  errand  on  which  he  came.  That  such  a  man  is 
a  Christian,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  that  term,  is  what 
Jesos  laboured  and  died  to  make  men,  everyone,  whose  mind  is 
not  the  utter  slave  of  party,  must  and  will  at  once  admit.  To 
•et  this  truth  clearly  forth,  and  endeavour  to  make  sectarians 
believe  it,  is  the  object  of  this  Sermon.    The  reasoning  is  plain 
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and  forcible,  — we  think  no  one  can  go  through  widi  it  without 
pronouncing  it  satisfactory.  We  conclude  with  the  expresskm 
of  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Eaton  for  the  strong  common-sense  view  in 
which  he  has  presented  this  all-important  subject. 

N. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


THE    PRISON-DISCIPLINE    80CIETT. 


This  society  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  of  all 
public  criminal  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Its  intention  is  to 
introduce  Christian  principles  into  the  articles  of  our  criminal  code,  and 
provide  for  those  convicted  of  their  violation  all  the  means  of  moral  re- 
formation. 

This  society  has  two  modes  of  operation.  One  is,  the  collection  of 
facts  respecting  the  whole  business  of  criminal  imprisonment  throughout 
the  world.  The  other  is,  spreading  those  facts  before  magistrates,  judges, 
philanthropists,  and  patriots,  and  inducing  them  to  improve  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  the  invention  of  others. 

According  to  the  first  mode  of  operation,  it  labours  to  obtain  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  and  a  ireneral  communication  of  information,  fipom 
benevolent  men  in  England,  Europe,  and  America,  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  abuses  now  prevail,  the  remedies  proposed,  and  as  to  what  sys- 
tems of  prison-regulation  have  been  found  beneficial  and  availing.  It 
was  familiarly  known  that  no  two  countries  or  states  have  the  same 
systems.  It  was  believed  that  every  part  of  Christendom  had  something 
peculiar  to  itself,  of  good  or  of  evil,  in  its  police  and  its  prisons.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  a  general  consideration  of  a  scneme  of  prison- 
discipline  successfully  carried  through  in  one  place  might  bring  about  the 
second  operation  of  the  society  and  lead  to  its  adoption  elsewhere,  and, 
ultimately,  to  benefits  almost  incalculable  to  humanity  and  the  world. 
The  collection  of  information  of  every  kind  about  the  whole  subject,  the 
preparation  of  plans  of  prison-discipline,  the  invention  of  new  systems, 
the  examination  of  criminal  codes,  tne  enlisting  of  public  attention  in  the 
work,  were  considered  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  the  present  time 
and  to  posterity. 

The  second  mode  of  operation  was  of  not  less  consequence.  From  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  crime,  institutions  of  this  description  are 
constantly  in  the  process  of  erection  all  over  the  land,  and  are  generally 
(and  were  uniformly,  before  this  society  began  its  operations)  based  on 
principles  acknowledged  to  be  false,  injurious,  and  unchristian.  This 
society  aims,  as  far  as  possible,  to  reform  the  old  establishments ;  hot,  at 
least,  not  to  allow  the  erection  of  any  new  ones,  in  the  face  of  facts  which 
prove  conclusively  that,  if  erected  as  they  used  to  be,  they  must  become 
pests  to  society,  and  the  instruments  of  utter  degradation  to  those  shut  up 
in  them. 
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Tbi*  society  dMires  to  atep  in,  wherevmr  a  jail  or  prison  it  about  to  be 
•iected,  and  inform  magielrates  and  men  of  autnority  what  plant  are  toe- 
ptaefiil,  and  what  are  not,  neither  can  be.  And  they  aie  disposed  to  think 
that,  when  it  is  demonstrated  (to  men  who  sit  in  high  places,  and  are  the 
MTvants  of  the  people  to  say  how  the  people's  moneys  shall  be  used)  how. 
hf  a  plan  as  old  as  Howard,  much  yearly  expense  may  be  saved,  ana 
^oTemments  spared  the  reproach  of  corrupting  the  imprisoned,  and  thereby 
miurinff  society  and  degrading  human  nature,  such  plan  will  bo  instantly 
adopted  in  preference  to  one  expeosive,  corrupting,  and  cruel. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  few  years  before  the  origin  of  the  Prison- 
Discipline  Society,  that  LoTerett-Street  jail  was  erected  in  Boston.  And 
liow  did  that  enlightened  city  proceed  in  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
breaches  of  the  law  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  ?  Why,  the  first 
step  was  to  put  up  such  a  building  as  should,  by  n  little  labour  of  its  in- 
haoitants,  secure  entire  liberty  oforal  communication  from  room  to  room 
and  story  to  story ;  that  was  attended  to  first.  And  second,  that  the 
apartments  should  be  so  large  that  many  persons  of  different  characten 
snould  be  confined  together,  for  purposes,  no  doubt,  of  matual  improve- 
ment. The  number  so  united  is  sometimes  six.  The  third  thinj;  was  to 
preclude  all  possibility,  at  least  all  probability,  of  the  industrious  em- 
ployment of  time.  And  fourthly,  bv  way  of  climax,  to  provide  that  the 
imparting  of  moral  instruction  should  be  impracticable,  unavailing,  and 
hopeless. 

Thus  solitary  confinement,  hard  labour,  and  religious  counsel,  the  three 
unfiiiling  panaceas,  are  shut  out  from  men  and  women  who  more  than 
anybody  in  the  community  need  these  medicines  for  the  soul !  and,  in 
i^iite  of*^  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  time  and  again,  one  fortieth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  place  —  including  the  emigrant  just  landed, 
the  BU^iected  boy,  the  persecuted  debtor,  the  white-headed  villain,  and 
nuurderer  awaiting  trial  —  all  are  mixed  together,  in  a  common  sentence 
of  misery  and  degradation. 

The  Prison-Discipline  Society,  therefore,  demands  the  support  of  every 
philanthropist,  every  patriot,  and  every  Christian ;  because  it  has  in  view 
the  entire  eradication  of  such  abuses  of  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  the 
■ubstitution,  universally,  of  institutions  which  shall  benefit  the  communi^, 
by  taking  from  the  vicious  their  pronenen  to  vice,  and  erectine  in  its 
place  an  nnchangeable  purpose  of  purity,  oud  an  invincible  steadrastnesa 
of  obedience  to  duty  and  to  God. 

F.  W,  HOI-LAND, 


SSCOND  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  ADIN  BALLOU. 

Harvard,  May  29,  1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  again  address  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter ; 
hoping,  by  my  frequently  writing  now,  to  convince  you  more  and  more 
that  my  long  silence  has  not  been  owing  to  a  want  of  inclination,  but  to 
a  lack  of  opportunity.  I  shall  continue  to  speak  to  you  plainly,  and,  I 
tmat.  respectfully  and  kindly ;  as  one  Christian  friend  should  speak  to 
another.  My  desire  and  aim  are  the  glory  of  God,  the  prevalence  of  his 
truth,  and  the  edification  of  his  children. 

You  say,  "  It  seems  to  be  clear,  either  that  the  Restorationists  are  car- 
rring  things  too  far  ^  or  that  their  Unitarian  brethren  are  not  carrying  them 
fmr  swaayfT  The  tima  is  at  hand  when  this  question  must  be  decided." 
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My  dear  brother,  yoa  will  not  be  Borprisednor  offended,  wheo  I  fraakJj 
own  to  yon,  that  it  aeems  to  me  that  the  Restorationista  are  carryiBf  things 
too  far.  To  me  they  appear  to  go  farther  than  the  Scripture*  aathorixe 
them  to  go.  You  say,  '*  I  am  willinj^  to  concede  that  there  are  no  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  declare,  in  so  many  unequivocal  words.  M 
men  will  finally  be  restored  to  hoUnest  and  happiness."  You  regard  the 
doctrine  as  a  '*  necessary  inference.**  I  have  not  supposed  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  draw  such  an  inference  firom  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  I 
thinlL  our  time  would  be  more  wisely  and  profitably  occupied  if  we  at- 
tended to  and  insisted  on  those  things,  chiefly,  which  are  clearly  revealed 
to  us  in  Scripture.  When  we  pursue  our  inquiriee  beyond  what  is  plainly 
written  for  our  learning,  we  are  apt  to  become  dogmatical  and  sectarian, 
and  to  attach  more  importance  to  an  opinion  which  has  been  the  result  of 
our  own  curious  and  refined  speculation  than  to  the  obvious  and  simple 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Christians  in  every  age  have  been  very  prone  to  carry  things  toofwt.  And 
a  great  deal  of  bitterness,  strife,  and  division  have  been  the  consequences. 
Not  contented  with  being  disciples,  they  have  aspired  to  be  masters 
Not  satisfied  with  what  is  plain  in  the  word  of  God,  they  have  perplexed 
themselves  and  their  brethren,  and  embroiled  and  rent  the  Cburcn,  and 
multiplied  the  enemies  of  religion,  \iy  attempting  to  pry  into  what  is  ob- 
scure and  difficult.  I  grant  that  to  desire  to  have  a  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  is  a  laudable  curiosity.  But  we  must  be  aware  that  the 
Scriptures  may  sugcest  to  us  many  inquiries  to  which  they  give  no  definite 
answer.  It  is  so  with  other  books — it  is  so  with  the  book  of  nature.  We 
should  remember  this,  and  check  our  curiosity  when  it  is  fixing  our  atten- 
tion too  deepiv  on  things  which  are  unimportant,  or  turning  our  thoughts 
away  from  things  which  are  important.  I  suppose  the  gospel  was  de- 
ngned  to  be  a  popular,  a  practical,  a  sanctifying,  and  a  saving  religion. 
l%e  doctrines  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know,  in  order  to  our  virtue, 
piety,  and  happiness,  arc  few  and  simple,  and  are  taught  plainly  and  fire- 
quently. 

I  have  thought  that  Unitarians,  as  a  denomination,  kept  more  strictly 
and  closely  on  gospel  ground  than  other  denominations.  You  know  tlie 
Orthodox  charge  them  with  not  going  far  enough.  We  think  we  go  as  far 
as  the  Bible  permits  us,  and  that  that  is  far  enough.  They  who  would 
have  us  receive  the  doctriuKs  of  the  Trinity,  native  and  total  depi  avity.  per- 
sonal election,  imputed  riffhteousness,  and  imputed  sin,  etc.,  we  thmk, 
would  carry  us  too  far.  xou,  like  us,  reject  these  doctrines  Just  men- 
tioned. Put  then  you  would  have  us  believe  that  all  will  he  nnally  re- 
stored to  holiness  and  happiness;  and,  consequently,  that  there  will  be 
another  state  of  probation,  or  rather,  another  state  of  moral  discipline, 
which  will  be  successful  in  renovating,  sanctifying,  and  saving  all.  We 
think  these  doctrines  are  neither  ex^resHly  and  directly  tausht  in  any 
particular  passage  of  Scripture,  nor  with  sufficient  authority  inferred  from 
the  general  instruction  or  the  New  Testament.  By  making  these,  in  our 
opinion,  questionable  points,  distinguishing  doctrines  in  your  creed,  you 
seem  to  us  to  carry  things  too /ar;  to  positively  assert  and  frequently  dwell 
on  things,  which  the  Scriptures  but  darkly  hint  at,  or  are  quite  silent 
about. 

I  mentioned  the  proneness  of  Christians  in  every  age  to  co  beyond  the 
Scriptures.  Unitarians  have  not  been  free  from  the  same  tailing.  Some 
of  them  have  warmly  advocated  the  Humanitarian  scheme — some  have 
warmly  opposed  it — some  have  zealously  contended  for  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  nec«>!88ity — ^some  for  materialism — some  for  the  final  restora- 
tion of  all  to  holiness  and  happiness,  etc. ;  as  though  these  things  were  the 
most  prominerit  and  important.  For  my  part,  I  could  wish  that  these 
things  could  either  be  let  alone,  or  handled  with  more  moderation  and 

{prudence.    Their  tendency  is  to  separate  and  bewilder  us— to  make  rs- 
igion  too  metaphysical  and  speculative  to  <|iiicken  the  eonaoienoM  and  ex- 
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cite  the  piety  of  the  learned,  or  to  instruct  the  ignorant.  The  mind  is  busy 
in  researches,  in  forming  opinions,  in  drawing  inferences,  in  inventing  in- 
genious theories ;  and  forgets  to  attend  to  the  Question,  fT^t  must  I  do  to  be 
sttvedf  Those,  whose  rare  talents  and  great  learning  seem  to  point  them 
out  as  guides  and  teachers  to  others,  oflcn  leave  the  multitude  as  confused 
and  diirkened  in  their  notions  of  religion  as  they  found  them.  They  ex- 
hibit the  gospel  to  them  in  a  form  too  subtile  and  refined  to  be  intelligi- 
ble and  profitable  to  them.  They  tend  rather  to  make  men  fond  of  debate, 
of  subtile  disquisitions,  and  of  controversy,  than  penitent,  humble,  pious, 
and  virtuous.  I  lament  that  there  i^  so  comparatively  little  attention  paid 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  mankind. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  intend  to  notice  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
you  quote  as  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  all  will  be  finally  restored  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  I  would  commence  that  subject  now,  were  it  not 
that'some  things  occur  to  me  which  I  am  unwilling  to  omit  or  defer, 
and  which  will  fill  up  the  remaining  page  of  this  letter. 

In  manjjr  doctrines,  I  trust,  we  a^ree.  We  both  receive  the  Scriptures 
aa  containing  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man — as  our  rule  or  fiiith 
and  practice.  We  believe  in  the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God.  We  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  We  both  believe 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution — that  the  ^ood  will  be  happy,  and  the  wicked 
miserable  while  they  continue  to  be  wicked  —  that  in  order  to  be  happy 
we  must  be  holy.  We  both  believe  that  the  sinner  must  repent  and  re- 
form, in  order  to  be  qualified  for  a  heavenly  state.  I  might  proceed  to 
mention  many  other  things  about  which  we  entertain  but  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Our  disagreement  is  chiefly  concerning  a  sincle 
doctrine.  We  agree  that  the  sinful  must  become  holy  before  they  can  ne 
happy ;  and  you  say  they  all  will  become  holy.  We  a^ee  that  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  or  rendered  miserable  in  proportion  to  their  wicked- 
neas ;  our  difference  is  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  their  misery.  You  see 
we  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  suffering,  and  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  it. — 
Perhaps  you  will  say.  Then  why  do  you  stand  aloof  from  us,  if  our  senti- 
ments do  in  reality  so  nearly  harmonize  ?  It  is  because  your  form  of  the 
doctrine  seems  to  us  unscriptural.  And  why,  my  friend,  need  you  make 
so  much  of  a  mode  or  form,  which  is  not  declared,  in  so  many  unequivo- 
cal words,  in  any  passaj^e  of  Scripture  ?  How  glad  should  I  bo,  if,  on  se- 
rious and  mature  reflection,  you  should  find  you  could  conscientiously  lay 
aaide  these  distinctions,  and  combine  and  cooperate  with  us  !  United  as 
one  band  of  brothers,  how  much  we  could  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  holi- 
ness and  virtue,  and  to  extend  the  influences  of  the  gospel !  While  we 
are  striving  about  these  nice  and  difficult  points,  infidelity,  atheism,  and 
sin  are  all  gaining  ground.  The  ignorant  remain  without  instruction,  the 
young  without  a  guide,  the  poor  and  afflicted  without  consolation.  I  am 
earnest  for  this  union,  not  to  swell  the  number  of  a  party,  not  to  insure  us 
the  mastery  over  an  opposing  sect,  but  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of*^  immortal  beings.  The  Orthodox  can  do  us  but  little  harm, 
if  we  who  call  ourselves  liberal  are  faithful  to  Christ.  Multitudes  are 
already  disgusted  with  Orthodoxy  in  its  various  and  shifting  forms.  They 
need  to  have  the  plain  and  practical  doctrines  impressed  on  their  minds  * 
and  on  their  hearts. 

Yoa  are  oppased  to  the  Universalists.  You  think  their  peculiar  opinions 
unscriptural,  and  injurious  to  the  moral  welfare  of  society.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  your  insisting  on  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  Universalists.  At  any  rate,  this,  1  believe,  has 
often  been  the  result,  firom  the  time  of  Origen  till  now.  I  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  those  things  which  con- 
cern our  peace  and  spiritual  welfare.  We  have  but  little  time  to  spend  in 
curious  speculations.  We  need  it  for  other  and  nobler  purposes.  That 
God  would  grant  us  both  that  wisdom  which  will  enable  us  to  know  the 
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waj  of  troth  and  dutj,  and  that  ttrength  which  wHI  enable  ui  to  walk  in 
it,  IS  the  pnyer  of  jour  friend  and  brother. 

JOITATHAII  FaBR. 


a  lkttkr  ho  moral  rrforii. 

Dkar  Sir, 

Through  your  magazine  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  pnblie  some  plain 
thoughts  on  MortU  R^orm,  together  with  a  few  of  the  facts  which  these 
thoughts  rest  upon.  To  many  of  your  readers  the  term  Moral  Reform 
may  be  strange  and  without  uny  very  distinct  sense.  But  I  wish  to  nse 
the  phrase,  as  it  is  used  now  by  a  great  many  people,  to  mark  the  direct 
support  given  to  the  seventh  commandment.  In  this  use,  to  belong  to  a 
Moral-Reibrm  Society  and  to  be  a  Moral  Reformer  means  making  the 
▼ice  of  licentiousness  a  subject  of  consideration  and  action.  To  reclaim 
lewd  men  and  women,  and  prevent  others  from  becoming  so,  and  save 
society  from  a  desolation  like  that  which  was  sent  upon  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  plain,  is  the  business  of  Moral  Reform,  and  of  all  those  good  men 
and  true  who  are  putting  their  hands  to  this  new  enterprise. 

And  now  I  ask,  Can  any  man  say  why  this  subject  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed, written  upon,  preached  about,  and  made  the  object  of  associations, 
male  and  female  f  Does  it  not  concern  every  fiither  and  mother  to  knSw, 
as  near  as  can  be  known,  what  are  the  temptations  whereunto  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  exposed  ?  Is  any  man  putting  forth  the  first4>orn  son  of 
his  hopes  to  bustle  among  the  crowds  of  a  city,  and  will  he  not  thank  yoa 
and  me  could  we  say  to  him,  "  Here  is  a  pitfall  by  the  very  wayside,  and 
your  son  is  carelessly  passing  by  it,  and  will  have  to  pass  by  it,  at  the  risk 
of  life,  day  afler  day  and  night  upon  night,  so  long  as  he  remains  here"? 
Still  more,  if  this  sin  licth  in  wait  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  city,  will 
not  the  parent  be  thankful  to  those  who  speak  right  out  about  the  matter, 
and  tell  the  whole  truth  and  let  him  know  the  worst,  even  if  that  should 
go  to  show  that,  in  the  peaceful  village,  where  a  perpetual  Sabbath  seems 
to  reign  in  every  heart,  —  that,  even  there,  this  temptation  is  busy  with 
tremendous  effect,  and  has  a  mighty  power  to  blast  the  counsels  of  wisdom, 
and  overthrow  the  very  commands  of  revelation  itself?  Was  not  every 
father  and  every  mother  thankfbl  to  those  men  who  forewarned  them 
against  the  dangerous  and  subtle  sin  of  drunkenness  ?  And  is  not  thii> 
oUier  sin  more  dangerous  and  more  subtle,  as  I  know^  it  is  more  destructive, 
than  intemperance  ? 

Heaven  forbid  I  should  exaggerate,  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  amount  of 
this  vice  !  but  it  can,  1  honestly  think,  be  shown,  to  the  entire  satisfiiC' 
tion  of  every  candid  person,  —  First,  that  the  vice  which  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  is  increasing  rapidly  upon  as,  and  is 
now  in  a  most  alarming  condition  ;  —  Second,  tnat  this  vice  is,  above  all 
other  vices,  treacherous  and  insinuating,  *'  bringing  butter  in  a  lordly  dish," 
as  Jael  did  to  Sisera  ; — Third,  that  by  the  attention  and  united  eflbrt  of 
wise  and  Christian  men  the  vice  can  be  restrained  and  in  some  measure 
put  down. 

And  I  wish  to  invite  the  readers  of '<  The  Unitarian  "  to  some  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Moral  Reform,  so  far  as  I  shall  be  able  to  treat  it  in 
subsequent  Numbers. 

H. 
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ManufadurtM  in  their  Influence  upon  Pauperism. 

No.  IV. 

LARGE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
[Concluded  from  page  356.] 

Land,  in  our  country,  will  support  a  much  more  numerous 
population  than  can  be  usefully  employed  in  its  cultivation. 
How  shall  the  surplus  population  be  employed  ?  In  manu- 
facturing raw  materials,  and  fitting  them  to  answer  the  wants 
of  man.  Thus  each  country  village  must  have  its  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  spinners,  weavers ;  all  of  whom  are  as 
useful  and  as  necessary  as  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
division  between  manufacturer  and  agriculturist  may  not,  at 
first,  be  distinctly  marked.  He  who  ploughs  in  the  spring 
may  make  his  plough  in  the  winter ;  and  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farmer  may  spin,  weave,  and  make  into  clothing 
the  wool  which  he  has  raised.  All  these  operations  are  per- 
formed at  home  ;  and  each  man  acts  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  his  own  capital.  Machinery  is  rude  and  cheap. 
Gradually  this  machinery  is  improved.  In  consequence  of 
these  improvements  labour  is  rendered  more  productive.  Still 
the  same  amount  of  labour  can  be  spared  from  agriculture, 
and  employed  in  manufactures.  Hence  the  amount  of  man- 
ufactured articles  will  be  increased.  The  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  elegancies  of  life  are  multiplied,  we  will 
suppose,  ten-fold ;  that  is,  the  same  amount  of  labour  will 
now  produce  ten  times  the  former  amount  of  products.  How 
are  different  members  of  the  community  affected?    The 
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same  quantity  of  agricultural  products  will  command  in  ex- 
change ten  times  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles,  which 
they  formerly  commanded,  and  the  mechanic,  after  paying 
for  his  raw  materials  and  his  food,  will  have  lefi  for  his  own 
use  ten  times  as  many  articles  of  his  own  production  as  before. 
Thus  every  unprovement  in  machinery  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  producers  and  consumers.  Such  would  be  the  case, 
if,  as  before,  each  man  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
employed  his  own  capital,  and  worked  his  own  materials. 
But  here  is  the  difficulty.  Almost  every  improvement  in 
machinery  requires  an  increase  of  capital,  which  renders  it 
generally  impossible  for  labourers  to  be  at  the  same  time  pro- 

Erietors.  The  whole  business,  therefore,  is  taken  from  their 
ands  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  and  they  are  retained 
only  as  a  part  of  the  machinery.  Tliey  are  not  able  to  piur- 
chase  machinery,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  compete  with 
their  untiring  antagonist.  The  only  possible  result  would  be 
misery  and  starvation.  They  are,  therefore,  placed  under  the 
direction,  and  at  the  mercy,  of  capitalists,  who,  being  few  in 
number  and  great  in  power,  may  combine  at  pleasure  to  re- 
duce their  wages  or  increase  their  tasks,  and  thus  keep  to 
themselves  no  small  part  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  which 
labour-saving  machines  have  introduced.  Such  is  the  theory, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so.  Labourers  are  indeed  better 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  formerly ;  but  have  they  a  just 
share  in  the  improvements  of  the  times,  and  does  not  the  in- 
crease of  large  manufacturing  establishments  place  them  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  the  rich,  and  render  them  less 
and  less  independent  and  responsible  beings  ?  We  despise, 
as  heartily  as  anyone,  the  vulgar  clamours  against  aristocracy, 
whether  of  riches  or  talents.  But  is  it  not  the  tendenq/  of 
increasing  manufacturing  towns  to  make  wide  the  distinction 
between  employer  and  employed ;  to  raise  up,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  class  of  rich  men  and  invest  them  with  dangerous 
powers  over  their  fellow-men,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
raise  up  a  race  of  beings  with  hearts  and  souls  educated  for 
the  degraded  place  in  which  they  are  bom  ?  It  is  useless  to 
talk  about  free  institutions  of  government.  They  have  no 
miraculous  influence  over  a  mind  which,  from  its  earliest 
years,  has  been  enslaved  to  a  single  manufacturing  operation. 
No  law  of  the  land  can  compel  such  an  one  to  remain  there ; 
but  there  is  a  stronger  law  binding  upon  him,  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity. He  is  fit  for  no  other  employment.  He  must  either 
remain  there  or  starve. 
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And  it  is  idle  to  reascm  agdnst  this  doctrine  froria  the  present 
character  of  our  manufacturing  population.  They  were  not 
bred  in  factories  ;  but  carried  to  them  the  independent  spirit 
which  they  had  imbibed  at  home.  The  love  of  knowledge, 
habits  of  thought,  principles  of  virtue,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  best  of  free  institutions,  their  own  free  homes, 
have  not  ceased  to  act ;  and  now,  ere  it  is  gone,  we  should 
adopt  measures,  by  which  this  precious  stock  of  freedom, 
virtue,  and  knowledge  may  be  perpetuated. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Simply  by  impressing  upon  the 
minds  both  of  proprietors  and  labourers  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  education.  But  this  conviction  should  not  be 
suffered  to  spend  itself  in  vague  and  empty  wishes.  It  should 
have  some  definite  object.  The  measure  which  we  would 
propose  is  this ;  —  that  no  children  under  thirteen  years  of 
,  age  should  be  employed  in  any  factory,  and  that  every  con- 
siderable factory  should  have  a  school  connected  with  it, 
which  all  the  hands  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty 
should  attend  two  hours  of  each  day.  This,  we  believe, 
would  effectually  remedy  the  prominent  evils  that  we  have 
pointed  out. 

Children  are  already  allowed  to  attend  school  until  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old.  At  Lowell  none  are  received  into  the 
factories  under  thirteen ;  at  Waltham  none  under  fourteen.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  only  in  a  few  extraordinary  cases, 
that  children  of  thirteen  will  have  acquired  such  a  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits  as  to  continue  their  studies  amid  the 
hardships  of  perpetual  toil.  But  if  two  hours  a  day  should 
be  purposely  set  apart  for  this  object  for  seven  years  longer, 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  decided  taste 
for  learning  would  be  acquired.  These  two  hours  would  be 
considered  hours  of  recreation,  and  books  would  be  associated 
in  their  minds  with  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  relief  from  labour. 
And  such  would  be  the  love  of  knowledge,  that  the  scanty 
moments  which  the  more  busy  pursuits  of  after  life  may 
allow,  will  be  gladly  improved  ;  and  the  Lord's  day  instead 
of  being  what  it  now  too  often  is,  a  day  of  dissipation, 
would  become  a  day  rich  in  gifts  of  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement. It  would  become  a  day  of  rest  from  bodily  toil ; 
but  a  day  of  action  for  the  mind  and  heart.  And  if  all  this 
could  be  brought  about,  we  would  have  the  system  carried 

I'et  farther.     We  would  have  the  hours  of  labour  through 
ife  abridged.     We  would  have  a  portion  oS  each  day  through 
life  purposely  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  the  numL 
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We  believe  all  this  practicable  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it 
about,  nothing,  we  believe,  is  wanting,  but  a  strong  conviction 
o(  its  importance  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
"  The  plan  that  we  sometimes  talk  of,"  says  an  intelligent 
correspondent  who  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  "we  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  yet,  but  think  that  at  some  future 
time  it  may  be  done.  It  is  to  employ  an  extra  number  of 
children  to  relieve  those  already  employed,  so  that  each  one 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  a  portion  of 
every  day  by  a  person  employed  for  that  purpose. 

"  At  present  they  seldom  get  sufficient  schooling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  lose  their 
services;  which  they  must  do  if  sent  to  school.  Conse- 
quently a  very  small  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  learning." 

This,  we  think,  would  accord  with  tlie  experience  of  most 
places.  The  great  opposition  to  all  measures  of  the  kind 
comes  from  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  them. 

But  let  us  examine  the  subject  more  carefully.  Can  the 
period  ever  arrive,  when  those  whose  sole  employment  it 
now  is  to  supply  their  bodily  wants,  who  find  it  hard  to  gain 
a  daily  pittance  for  themselves  and  families  by  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  their  own  limbs,  —  can  the  period  ever  come  when 
they,  having  supplied  the  wants  essential  to  their  animal  ex- 
istence, will  be  able  to  turn  the  attention  inward,  and  call 
forth  the  hidden  treasures  which  lie  there  unnoticed  and  un- 
known ? 

Whether  such  a  period  will  arrive  is  more  than  we  can 
tell.  Bewildering  mists  rest  upon  futurity.  But  if  the 
friends  of  learning  and  humanity  manfully  put  forth  their 
strength,  there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement. 

Owing  to  improvements  in  science  and  more  especially  to 
the  multiplicatioh  of  labour-saving  machines,  tlie  same  labour 
which  a  century  ago  required  ten  labourers,  may  now  be 
performed  by  one.  Of  course -if  the  wants  of  men  remain 
the  same,  only  one  tenth  of  the  time  then  given  to  labour 
\^11  now  be  required.  Nine  tenths  of  the  time  will  be  left 
for  other  pursuits.  Men  may  be  in  every  respect  as  well 
provided  for  as  they  then  were  and  yet  have  nine  tenths  of 
the  time  left  upon  their  hands  to  be  employed  as  they  may 
choose. 

How  is  the  fact  ?  With  the  increase  of  means,  wants  have 
increased.  The  physical  comforts  of  life  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  and  superfluities  still  more.  Hence  the  labourer 
b  just  as  much  employed  as  befi»«  the  improvements  were 
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made.  Fashion  has  led  the  way  by  converting  superfluities 
into  necessaries^  and,  meanwhile,  t^ie  mind,  with  its  growing 
wants,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  But  suppose 
that  custom,  instead  of  converting  luxuries  into  necessaries, 
had  taken  a  different  course,  and  made  fashionable,  and  there- 
fore necessary,  to  have  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  well-informed 
mind  ;  suppose  that  she  had  placed  these  among  the  essential 
requisites  of  good  breeding ;  we  should  be  supplied  with  all 
the  comforts  which  we  now  have,  and  instead  of  the  unsatis- 
fying luxuries,  which  cost  such  a  deal  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
we  should  have  the  highest  of  all  luxuries,  enlightened  souk. 

But  then  the  poor  labourers  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment !  Not  at  all.  Let  the  same  fashion,  which  re- 
duces (by  one  sixth  for  instance)  the  demand  for  labour, 
extend  to  the  labourers  themselves,  curtail  their  superfluities 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  work  more 
than  five  sixths  of  the  time  which  they  have  usually  given  to 
labour.  There  will  be  no  excess  of  labour  in  the  market ; 
the  ratio  between  demand  and  supply  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  workmen  will  receive  five  sixths  of  their  former 
wages  ;  which  by  the  supposition  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
their  wants  now  that  they  are  reduced. 

But  the  measure,  which  we  propose,  is  more  favourable 
than  this.  It  does  not  affect  the  condition  of  wealthy  ccm- 
sumers.  Fashion  among  them  will  still  impose  her  exhorbi- 
tant  claims.  The  demand  for  labour  remains  nearly  the 
same,  while  its  supply  is  diminished.  Of  course  its  price 
will  be  raised,  and  the  laboiu*er  for  five  sixths  of  his  time  will 
receive  very  nearly  the  same  compensation  which  he  now 
receives  for  it  all.  He  has  reclaimed  one  sixth  of  his  time 
for  mental  improvement,  and  the  rich  must,  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  superfluities  pay  for  it.  This  would  do  some- 
thing to  bring  down  the  mountainous  inequalities  which 
machinery  in  its  progress  would  raise.  And  even  the  rich 
are  more  than  repaid  for  their  sacrifices  by  the  improved 
state  of  society,  which  is  thus  brought  about ;  in  the  addi- 
tional security  of  property  which  they  enjoy ;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  additional  security  of  morals,  by  which  the  Uves  of 
their  children  will  be  purified  and  protected. 

Let  not  the  measure  be  sneered  at  as  theoretical  and  im- 
practicable. The  great  work  is  now  going  on.  Gradually 
and  silently  it  is  every  year  advancing.  Individuals  and 
governments  more  and  more  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
good  education  to  the  labouring  classes ;  they  are  more  and 
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more  disposed  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  ^^  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  a  people  without  rabing  their  destiny,  is  butto 
prepare  a  more  sumptuous  entertainment  for  death  ; "  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  the  labouring  classes  them- 
selves are  awakening  from  their  sleep  of  ages  and  coming  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  rights  and  duties,  rights  which  their 
fellow-men  are  becoming  every  day  more  willing  to  concede, 
and  duties  which  they  cannot  neglect  without  gross  injustice 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow^men.  They  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  entrusted  with  talents  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  lie  rotting  in  the  vile  napkin  of  their  animal  natures  ;  and 
that  it  will  be  a  very  poor  account  of  themselves  at  the  last 
day  to  state  that  their  whole  lives  were  spent  in  making  the 
nineteenth  part  of  a  pin. 

Once,  it  was  not  disreputable  for  labourers  to  be  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  a  project  for  instructing  them  in 
these  simple  branches  would  have  been  rejected  as  visionary, 
if  not  dangerous.  But  happily,  now,  the  meanest  labourer 
is  ashamed  to  be  thus  ignorant.  This  feeling  is  universal. 
Common  schools  therefore  are  provided  to  supply  what  is 
now  reckoned  among  the  essential  wants  of  the  community 
though  at  one  time  hardly  remembered  among  the  superflui- 
ties. The  rich  support  these  schools.  To  the  poor  they 
are  without  expense.  They  lose  not  even  the  time  which  is 
spent  at  school.  The  rich,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
pay  for  that  too.  This  is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the 
labourers  themselves.  They  are  in  all  respects  better  off 
where  schools  exist,  than  where  there  are  none. 

The  appropriation  of  time  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
whicli  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground,  more  especially 
since  the  wonderful  improvements  in  machinery,  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  reformation  for  which  those  improvements  have 
prepared  the  way.  It  is  starthng  to  hear  one  speak  in  the 
abstract  of  labourers  giving  up  a  quarter  of  their  time  for 
mental  improvement.  But  the  work  is  begun.  Why  shall 
it  not  go  on  ?  Children  are  taken  from  the  workshop  to  the 
school-room.  Society  suffers  not.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
education  of  these  classes  is  prolonged,  and  the  pride  which 
parents  take  in  seeins^  then:  children  well-instructed  is  more 
and  more  evident.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
fashion  converting  a  good  education,  even  among  the  hum- 
blest of  our  brethren,  into  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
Christian  Sabbath  was  the  first  step  in  the  great  cause. 
Schools  for  the  young  came  next.    And  why  is  the  period 
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of  education  confined  to  childhood  ?  Why  may  not  the  same 
fashion,  which  has  thus  raised  the  children,  draw  the  parents 
to  kindred  pursuits.  Nay,  when  these  children  shall  become 
parents,  will  they  forget  the  lessons  of  childhood,  and  depart 
bom  the  good  way  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up? 
But  we  must  leave  the  subject.     Our  opinions  are  ; 

1 .  That  small  manufacturing  establishments  have  a  favour- 
able influence  upon  the  community  as  it  respects  pau- 
perism. 

2.  That  though  large  manufacturing  towns  may  not  increase 
legal  pauperism,  they  are  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  therefore  lead  to  the 
worst  evils  of  poverty. 

3.  That  no  children  should  be  admitted  into  factories 
before  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that  until  twenty  years  of 
age,  a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  spent  in  school. 

J.  H.  M. 


Spirituality  of  Religion, — Goodmn^s  Sermons,* 

There  is  a  conservative  principle  in  a  good  man's  name, 
that  prevents  it,  whatever  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  from  be- 
ing soon  forgotten.  Virtue  embalms  it  and  preserves  its 
fi*eshness  forever.  The  Author  of  these  Sermons  was  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  man,  spending  most  of  his  time  and  concentrating 
most  of  his  energies  in  the  circle  of  his  ministerial  and  paro- 
chial duties ;  but  the  fragrance  of  his  worth  was  wafted  be- 
yond that  circle,  and  will  long  continue  to  refresh  the  pious, 
and  to  make  the  good  regret  his  early  departure. 

We  have  not  introduced  these  Sermons  to  review  them. 
We  have  read  them  with  pleasure,  and  with  regret  that  they 
are  the  last  we  shall  have  from  one  who  seldom  wrote  or  spoke 
but  to  make  men  better.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  Christian 
Sermons,  to  breathe  peculiarly  a  Christian  Spirit,  to  view 
things  in  peculiarly  a  Christian  light,  and  to  estimate  them  in 
peculiarly  a  Christian  manner.  Their  effect  is  purely  reli- 
gious.    While  we  read  them,  they  seem  to  spread  a  calmness 

••Sermons  by  ihc  late  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church 
and  Society  in  Sandwich  (Mass.)  with  a  Memoir.  Boston :  Benjamin  H. 
Greene,  lb34.    13mo.    pp.  266. 
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over  the  soul,  to  hush  the  turbulence  of  passion^  and  to  ia- 
tioduce  us  into  the  sanctuary  of  our  hearts,  to  meet  our  Fa^ 
ther  God,  to  derive  virtuous  energy,  pious  feeling  and  holy 
resolution  from  sweet  but  mysterious  communings  with  h» 
holy  Spirit. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  remarkable  for  his  spiritual  Views  of 
religion.  He  was  a  Spiritualist — ^we  do  not  mean  in  a  meta- 
physical, but  in  a  religious  sense.  It  is  this  that  makes  us 
love  to  dwell  on  his  memory,  and  that  increases  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  services  to  Christianity.  We  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  frigid  philosophy  of  our  times,  and 
especially  of  our  own  country.  There  is  a  coldness  in  our 
religious  and  philosophical  speculations,  that  chills  the  heart, 
and  freezes  up  the  very  life  blood  of  the  soul.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will,  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  especially  that  whose 
results  govern  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  materialism.  Not, 
perhaps,  materialism,  full  grown,  distinctly  perceived,  and 
openly  avowed,  but  secret,  almost  wholly  unsuspected,  yet 
not  the  less  fatal. 

The  last  century  and  the  first  fourth  of  the  present,  have 
been  distmguished  by  the  progress  made  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  purposes  of 
life.  Men's  thoughts  have  been  turned  almost  exclusively 
to  external  nature.  They  have  pushed  their  investigations 
into  the  world  of  matter  to  a  degree  all  but  miraculous ;  but 
they  have  been  so  engrossed  with  that  world,  so  delighted 
witn  the  discoveries  they  have  made  in  it,  that  they  have 
almost  entirely  neglected  or  denied  the  existence  of  that  mind, 
without  which  it  were  to  us  as  though  it  were  not.  They  have 
been  so  occupied,  so  filled  with  the  material  world,  that  they 
have  materialized  every  thing.  The  heart  has  been  thrown 
aside  as  useless  or  inconvenient ;  moral  nature  has  been  laid 
up  as  having  no  employment.  And  judging  fix)m  some  of 
our  school  books,  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  believed, 
that  "  children  may  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  " 
by  oxygen,  azote,  carbon,')  feldspar,  or  greywacke,  that 
religion  may  be  sent  into  them  by  the  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  bat- 
tery, and  that  they  will  be  good  or  bad  as  they  are  positively 
or  negatively  electrified. 

We  do  not  oWect  to  the  physical  sciences ;  we  acknowledge 
their  utility.  We  see  it  in  the  increased  power  of  produc- 
tion given  to  industry,  and  the  increased  facility  of  transporta- 
tion and  exchange  given  to  commerce.  We  are  grateful' for 
thb  ;  for  we  would  be  grateful  for  every  good,  however  great  or 
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however  little.  But  this  is  only  a  material  good.  It  only 
makes  us  able  and  comfortable  animals.  It  provides  for  only 
the  lower  wants.  This  indeed  is  well.  It  is  desirable  to  be 
able  and  comfortable  animals,  but  it  is  still  more  desirable  to 
be  human  beings.  We  have  no  disposition  to  reject  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  we  do  not  regret  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  them.  Exclusive  as  that  attention  has  been,  it  bar 
been  beneficial.  But  we  think  the  time  has  now  come  to 
throw  them  into  their  proper  rank,  to  place  them  at  the  low- 
est round  of  the  objects  of  human  study,  not  at  the  highest. 
The  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  sciences  are  as  much 
superior  to  them  as  man  is  superior  to  a  lump  of  clay. 

There  are  those  who  conclude  when  they  have  ascertained 
the  cause  of  an  evil,  that  it  is  not  an  evil ;  such  persons  may 
infer  that  materialism  should  not  be  considered  an  evil  because 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  prevalence.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  prevents  it  fh)m  being  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 
We  are  aware,  that  but  few  persons  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  materialists,  we  do  not  even  know  one 
individual  in  our  country  of  any  very  extensive  influence,  that 
would  risk  his  reputation  in  the  defence  of  a  well  defined  ma- 
terialism. This,  indeed,  proves  that  we  are  not  intentionally, 
understandingly,  materialists  ;  but  still  we  very  seldom  meet 
any  thing  like  true  religious  spiritualism.  Indeed,  our  spiritu- 
alism is  only  a  less  gross  materialism.  It  goes  no  farther 
than  the  understanding,  and  is  spiritualist  only  so  far,  as  some 
ontological  questions  are  concerned.  Our  metaphysics  are  as 
cold  and  as  meagre,  as  the  grossest  materialist  could  desire. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  metaphysics,  properly  so  called,  we  laugh 
at  every  one  who  has  a  fondness  for  them  ;  indeed,  we  laugh 
at  every  attempt  to  explain  or  to  give  some  rational  account 
of  the  mental  phenomena.  And  why  is  this,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  have  no  faith  in  mind  ?  because  we  do  not  beKeve 
that  any  thing  certain  can  be  known  about  it  ?  Certainly  to 
have  no  faith  in  mind  is  not  to  be  far  from  materialism.  And 
we  not  only  have  no  faith  in  mind,  but  we  have  faith  in 
matter.  Who  doubts  the  calculations  of  the  almanac  maker, 
the  experiments  of  the  chemist,  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
or  the  laws  of  optics  ?  What  passes  among  us  for  metaphy- 
sics, is  what  might  be  expected  when  men's  religion  makes 
them  nominally  forswear  materialism,  but  where  there  is  no 
faith  in  mind,  but  full  faith  in  matter.  It  is  a  metaphysics 
that  allows  nothing  to  be  true  or  worthy  of  the  least  regard, 
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that  cannot  pass  under  the  observation  o[  the  five  senses,  or 
at  least,  that  cannot  be  thrown  into  a  formal  proposition,  tAa* 
gible  to  the  understanding,  and  susceptible  of  a  logical  demon- 
stration. The  testimony  of  the  sentiments  is  discarded.  All 
our  mysterious  emotions,  our  interior  cravings,  vague  long- 
ings, and  undefined  and  undefinable  instincts  are  allowed  to 
count  for  nothing ;  and  philosophy,  which  should  be  fiiU  of  life, 
warm  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  and  a  generous  love,  is  dwin- 
dled down  into  freezing  dialectics. 

In  our  prevailing  morality,  there  seems  to  be  no  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  of  the  true,  the  right,  the  just.  There 
b  only  the  perception  of  the  useful.  The  right  is  indeed  en- 
joined, but  not  as  an  end ;  it  is  enjomed  only  as  a  means ; 
not  because  it  is  obligatory,  but  because  it  is  the  cMily  sure 
means  of  conducting  us  to  happiness.  The  basis  of  our  mor^ 
ality  is  selfishness ;  its  measure  is  our  own  happiness ;  its 
law  calculation.  If  it  take  a  step  further  and  attempt  to  come 
out  of  self,  it  attains  only  to  general  utility,  which  is  nothing 
but  selfishness  on  a  broader  scale,  or  rather  a  juster  calcula- 
tion, selfishness  better  understood. 

In  religion  all  is  outward,  objective ;  nothing  inward,  sub- 
jective. God  b  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  fix>m  the  hu- 
man soul,  deprived  of  spirituality,  or  at  least  clothed  with  a 
materiality  that  prevents  him  from  reaching  men's  hearts,  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  understanding,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  formal  revelation  made  to  one 
man  to  be  by  him  communicated  to  others.  Faith  is  in  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  soul ;  in  something  arbitrary,  in  that  which 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  consciousness.  Revelation  in- 
stead of  being  the  inspiration  of  God,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
written  word,  and  is  so  treated,  that  one  can  hardly  help 
inferring  that  it  is  believed  that  heaven  or  hell  depends  upon 
"  a  various  reading,"  or  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  particle.  Pro- 
testantism, instead  of  being  viewed  as  a  protest  agsunst  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  and  the  traditions  of  the  Chuich,  would 
seem  to  be  considered  a  protest  against  all  light  which  does  not 
come  to  us  through  the  written  word.  It  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing conviction  of  the  Christian  world,  that  all  wisdom  was 
confined  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Jewish  writings.  And  not  content  with  thus  disinheriting  all 
nations  except  the  Jewish,  and  with  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  God  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  take  even  those 
writings  in  their  grp^  literal  sense,  inst^d  of  studying  64 
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their  tnie  spiritual  meanbg.  We  busy  ourselves  with  the 
symbol,  without  looking  to  the  thmg  signified,  with  the  forms, 
rather  than  with  the  essence,  of  the  doctrines  taught  us. 

We  know  not  whether  there  are  many  to  sympathize  Tnth 
us,  but  we  do  grieve  over  this  want  of  spirituality,  over  this 
materializing  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  converting  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Almighty  into  cold  doctrines  and  formal  precepts 
that  can  be  written  on  paper.  For  ourselves,  we  should  as 
soon  think  of  seizing  the  winged  lightning  and  of  writing  it 
out  with  pen  and  ink  as  of  recording  the  inspuations  of  God 
in  a  book.  Men  have  spoken,  men  may  speak,  as  they  were, 
and  are,  moved  by  them,  but  what  they  speak  is  something 
very  different  from  the  inspirations  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  for  that  word  is  "  quick,  and  powerful,  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asun- 
der of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Can  men 
speak  that  word  ?     Can  it  be  written  in  a  book  ? 

The  Christian  world  seems  to  us  to  deny  the  inspirations  of 
God  into  the  human  soul,  and  todisbelive  in  the  word  of  God. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  deny  that  God  once  inspired 
men,  that  he  once  spoke  to  them  ;  but  they  deny  that  he  in- 
spires them,  speaks  to  them,  now.  They  indeed  allow  that 
once  God  tabernacled  with  men,  was  with  them  their  Guide, 
Instructor,  Keeper,  Friend ;  but  now  he  is  ascended  into  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  forsaken  of  his  presence.  Once  men 
heard  his  voice  and  it  was  to  them  authority ;  but  now  for 
that  living  voice  we  have  only  what  men — ^wise  and  good 
men,  yet  not  the  less  men — ^what  men  say,  or  rather  what  they 
wrote,  ages  ago,  that  it  uttered.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  We  would  not  feel  ourselves  abandoned  by  our  God. — 
We  would  not  feel  that  He  has  turned  us  over  to  those  who 
may  be  deceived  themselves,  and  who,  if  not  deceived  them- 
selves, may  deceive  others.  We  cannot  be  content  with  the 
cold  voice  of  an  ancient  book,  or  with  the  erring  voice  of  mor- 
tal men,  where  our  fathers  had  the  living  and  true  voice  of 
God.  We  would  hear  God  speak.  We  would  feel  his  spirit 
fzss  over  our  hearts  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light 
out  of  darkness. 

And  we  may  hear  God  now.  He  speaks  to  all  ages,  to 
all  nations,  to  all  individuals,  and  to  '^  every  man  in  his  own 
tongue  wherein  he  was  bom."  Whoever  will  enter  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  own  heart,  into  the  innermost  recess  of  his 
soul,  shall  meet  God  there,  shall  bear  God  speaking  to  him 
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in  a  '^  still  small  voice"  that  shall  thrill  through  the  whole  man. 
Grod  has  not  left  us.  "  There  b  a  spirit  in  man  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."  We 
may  not  hear,  but  it  is  because  we  are  not  still — because  we 
do  not  listen.  We  may  not  meet  God  now  as  the  sages  and 
patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old  met  him ;  but  it  is 
because  we  go  away  from  ourselves,  because  we  look  abroad 
for  him.  We  do  not  go  where  he  is.  We  must  enter  into 
ourselves,  go  into  our  own  hearts.  There,  if  we  will  but  wait 
in  silence,  in  the  quietude  of  the  soul)  with  the  world  shut  out, 
we  shall  meet  him,  as  sensibly,  and  hold  as  sweet,  as  instruct- 
ing, and  as  invigorating  communings  with  him,  as  did  the 
"  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved"  by  his 
spirit. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  misinterpreted.  We  do  not 
underrate  the  written  word.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  rev- 
'  erence  for  it  as  the  record  of  the  views  which  wise  and  good 
men  of  the  Jewish  nation  took  of  the  revelations  made  to  their 
souls  by  tlie  inspirations  of  the  Almighty.  But  that  written 
word  is  not  a  revelation  to  us.  It  is  only  a  record  of  the  views 
taken  of  a  revelation  made  to  others.  It  is  valuable  ;  it  is  of 
immense  importance ;  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient.  We  want 
the  spirit  of  God  to  breathe  into  our  hearts  now,  to  "  reprove 
us  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,"  to  "  beget  us 
unto  a  lively  hope,"  to  invigorate  us  for  our  spuitual  progress, 
and  to  "  bear  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  bom  of  God." 
We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  written  word,  that  is  an  act  of 
the  understanding,  one  in  which  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do ; 
but  we  confide  only  in  the  inspirations  of  the  Almighty,  made 
to  our  own  souls,  only  in  that  "  true  light  which  enlighteneih 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

For  ourselves  we  believe  strongly  in  the  internal  operations 
of  God's  spirit  upon  our  spirit,  that  there  is  an  intercourse 
between  God  and  the  human  soul ;  and  we  are  unable  to  sep- 
arate in  our  own  minds  the  idea  of  religion  from  the  idea  of 
this  intercourse.  Religion  is  no  deduction  of  reason  ;  it  is  no 
calculation  of  interest ;  it  is  a  sentiment,  an  inspiration.  It  is 
the  poetry  of  the  soul.  It  enables  the  soul  to  call  up  and 
solve  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  all  the  great  problems  relating  to 
God  and  to  human  destiny,  and  to  solve  them,  not  by  reason- 
ing, not  by  reflection,  but  by  faith,  sincere,  and  so  Arm 
that  it  is  to  the  soul  like  knowledge,  only  a  knowledge  of  which 
it  can  give  no  account.  It  opens  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and 
gives  it  power  to  see  truths  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
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conduct  of  life,  but  to  see  them  as  sentiments,  as  influences 
Co  be  felt,  rather  than  as  distinct  doctrines,  which  may  be 
brought  out  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  understanding. 

We  believe  this,  the  power  of  religion,  is  the-  direct  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  the  human  soul.  We  see  no  objection  to 
this  belief.  It  is  but  an  influence  of  spirit  upon  spirit.  The 
human  soul  is  an  image  of  God,  bears  a  real  likeness  to  him, 
and  has  in  itself  traces  of  all  his  attributes.  God  is  wise,  and 
so  may  be  man,  and  the  difference  between  wisdom  in  God 
and  wisdom  in  man  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  a  difference 
ill  kind.  God  is  good,  merciful,  just  and  holy,  and  so  may  be 
man.  Now  this  spiritual  likeness  which  we  bear  to  God, 
paves  the  way  for  an  intercourse  between  him  and  us.  One 
man  imparts  wisdom  to  another,  in  like  manner  God  may  im- 
part wisdom  to  us.  We  can  infuse  our  own  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  others,  and  God  may  infuse  his  spirit  into  us,  and 
that  spirit  may  become  the  power  which  shall  quicken  within 
us,  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  goodness,  truth. 

Indeed,  for  God  to  impart  to  us  his  spirit,  he  has  only  to 
awaken  and  cause  to  be  exerted  in  us,  those  spiritual  attributes 
which  liken  us  to  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  is  the  influence  he  may  exert  over  us.  An  assembly 
has  met.  Heavy  responsibilities  rest  upon  its  deliberations, 
and  its  decisions  are  big  with  the  fate  of  milUons.  Each  mem- 
ber is  free  to  offer  his  own  opinion  and  to  follow  his  own  de- 
termination. A  giant  mind  discloses  itself.  One  rises  who 
has  a  clearer  conception  of  the  danger  to  be  dreaded,  a  greater 
stretch  of  vision,  a  mightier  grasp  of  thought ;  who  is  more 
prudent  in  counsel,  firm  in  resolve,  bold  and  persevering  in 
action.  He  speaks ;  his  words  flash  conviction ;  he  infuses 
his  own  mind  into  the  minds  of  those  that  hear  him.  All 
now  decide  with  his  wisdom,  lean  on  his  advice  and  follow 
his  direction.  Here  is  an  influence  of  mind  over  mind,  of 
spirit  over  spirit ;  and  it  is  an  image  of  the  influence  God  may 
exert  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  what  we  term  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Almighty.  He  thus  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  his 
own  all-powerful,  all-comprehending  and  eternal  mind  ;  by 
the  breathings  of  his  spirit,  he  exalts  ours  to  the  exigences  of 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  infuses  into  us  the  needed 
faith  and  energy,  and  gives  the  impulse  which  carries  us  for- 
ward to  the  work  to  be  done. 

We  believe  there  are  few  who  have  not  been  sensible  of 
the  inward  breathings  of  God's  spuit  upon  their  souls.  Who 
of  us  has  not  often,  when  conversing  with  the  works  of  our 
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Creator,  when  admiring  their  beioty  and  grandeur^  their  loTe* 
liness  and  utility,  been  conscious  of  purer  feelings  and  holier 
thoughts  ;  of  an  inward  power  and  a  freedom  of  soul  to  which 
we  are  ordinarily  strangers  ?  When  alone,  in  the  silence  of 
nature,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
when  the  soul  looks  m  upon  herself,  and  we  conmiune  with 
our  own  feelings,  have  we  uot  seemed  to  hear  a  sweet  and 
thrilling  voice  discoursing  to  us  on  the  loveliness  of  virtue, 
and  to  be  conscious  of  some  spirit  unveiling  all  the  attractive 
charms  of  goodness,  and  inviting  us  by  motives  as  sweet  and  as 
powerfiil  as  heaven  to  become  holy  ?  And  have  we  not  al 
those  times  resolved  that  we  would  ?  And  has  there  not  been 
then  a  swelling  of  the  soul,  and  has  not  the  heart  seemed  to 
enlarge,  thought  to  become  sublimer,  and  all  our  good  afl^- 
tions  sweeter  and  stronger  ?  Now  that  voice  we  seemed  to 
hear  was  the  voice  of  God,  that  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  that  inward  movement,  that  new  energy  given  to  the 
whole  spiritual  man,  were  the  breathings  of  Crod's  spirit  into 
the  soul. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  This  voice  is^oft,  to  hear 
it  we  must  be  still,  to  understand  it  we  must  listen.  This 
spiritual  influence  rushes  upon  us  not  like  the  mountain  tor- 
rent. The  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountain ;  God 
was  not  in  the  wind.  ,  There  came  the  earthquake,  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake.  There  came  the  thunder,  the  fire 
which  wrapped  the  mountain  in  flames ;  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  thunder,  nor  in  the  fire.  There  came  a  still  small  voice, 
and  God  was  in  it.  Silent,  with  noiseless  step,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  is  the  approach  of  the  Lord  ;  but  the  prophet  who 
awaits  his  coming  recognises  it,  wraps  himself  in  his  mantle  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  him.  Weak  man  is  prone  to  err.  He  asks 
for  some  noisy  display  of  the  Almighty.  But  God's  ways 
are  not  ours.  He  walks  in  majesty,  but  he  walks  in  stillness ; 
he  wheels  the  spheres  in  their  orbits,  but  he  wheels  them  in 
silence,  by  agents  imperceptible,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  powerful. 

And  let  us  not  be  prejudiced  against  this  internal  operatkm 
of  God's  spirit,  this  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  into 
the  human  soul,  because  some  pretenders  to  it,  have  been 
guilty  of  wild  extravagances.  We  have  detected  those  ex- 
travagances, and  by  what  power?  By  our  reason?  If  reason  be 
adequate  to  prove  that  those  practices  we  pronounce  extrava- 
gant, are  extravagant,  will  not  its  exercise  be  able  to  prevent 
them  ?    Those  pretenders  to  this  inspiration^  whom  we 
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demn,  were  exclusive  mystics,  they  supposed  that  the  inspira- 
don  of  God  should  supersede  reason.  This  was  their  error. 
We  must  avoid  it.  The  inspirations  of  the  Almighty  are  given, 
not  to  supersede  reason,  but  to  aid  it,  to  purge  its  vision,  to 
increase  its  power,  and  to  give  to  the  soul  an  impulse,  an  en- 
ergy, an  enthusiasm,  which  reason  cannot  give  ;  and  an  intui- 
tion, or  an  inward  sentiment  of  moral  truth,  of  which  reason 
can  take  no  cognizance.  Grod  inspires  us,  but  he  inspires  us 
as  rational,  not  as  irrational  beings,  to  aid  us  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  our  whole  nature,  not  to  make  us  foreswear  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  part.  O.  A.  Brownson. 


Means  of  Providing  the  Cure  and  Preventing  the  Spread  of 

Infidelity. 

We  wish  now  to  inquire  what  means  for  checking  the 
spread  of  unbelief  are  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  We  are  not  about  to  describe  all  the 
various  modes  in  which  Christianity  operates  against  Infidelity, 
nor  how  its  operation  may  be  made  most  effectual  in  those 
modes.  This  would  indeed  be  an  endless  task.  We  shall 
select  two  points  which  seem  to  us  of  peculiar  importances- 
Christianity  is  a  rational  and  a  pure  system  of  truth.  And 
that  it  should  be  preached  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  ration- 
ally and  free  from  corruption,  seems  essential  to  its  continued 
existence  in  the  world.  It  may  be  presented  in  so  irrational 
a  manner,  and  in  so  corrupt  a  form,  as  hardly  to  be  presented 
at  all ;  and  if  its  life  be  its  truths,  so  far  as  it  is  perverted  in 
doctrine  and  in  spirit,  so  fair  its  existence  among  men  is  de- 
stroyed. 

1 .  Christianity  should  be  preached  rationally.  We  mean 
by  the  rational  preaching  of  Christianity,  that  preaching  which 
rightly  adapts  Christianity  to  the  reason — the  mind  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed, — without  having  special  reference  now 
to  the  corrupt  or  incorrupt  character  of  the  subject-matter 
itself.  It  may  be  deemed  needless  to  say  anything  to  Unita* 
nans  about  the  rational  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  We  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  consider  our  ministrations  of  the 
word  so  much  superior  in  the  respect  in  question  to  those  of  any 
other  denomination  of  Christians,  that  it  might  seem  that  the 
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few  words  to  be  said  on  the  subject  should  be  rather  those  of 
self-congratulation  and  hope,  than  those  of  blame  for  the  past, 
and  apprehension  for  the  niture.  But  we  do  fearthat,  on  this 
point,  Unitarians  have  been  boastful  beyond  the  truth.  Yet 
in  one  view  we  can  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  Unitarianism 
has  not  been  preached  so  rationally  as  it  might  have  been. 
We  mean  to  say,  that  we  think  this  deficiency  explains  the 
fact  that  the  success  of  Unitarian  preaching  has  not  yet  ^ven 
a  fitting  evidence  of  that  glorious  fullness  of  truth  and  freedom 
from  error,  which  as  our  firm  convictions  incline  us  to  affirm, 
strongly  mark  the  system, — and  that,  by  the  blessmg  of  God, 
there  is  yet  an  opportunity  for  such  evidence  to  be  furnished. 
It  is  thought  Unitarian  preaching  has  been  peculiarly  ra- 
tional. But  we  must  express  our  belief  that  much  of  that 
preaching  which  has  been  called  rational,  till  the  very  name 
used  in  its  description  excites  disgust,  has  been  most  irrational. 
Unitarians  have  preached  much  as  if  the  world  were  filled 
with  contemplative  philosophers. — We  have  preached  much 
as  if  the  human  mind  were  pure,  cold,  unfeeling  intellect, — 
we  have  preached  to  the  calculating  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom, — 
.and  in  all  this,  we  have  been  most  irrational.  Rational 
preaching  takes  its  character  surely  from  following  the  direc- 
tions of  truth  and  reason.  Now  preaching  to  the  intellect  as 
if  it  were  the  whole  mind,  is  not  following  these  directions ; 
and  we  have  been  wofully  deceived  if,  in  endeavouring  to 
preach  rationally,  we  have  supposed  intellectual  preaching  and 
rational  preaching  to  be  identical  thuigs.  Rational  preach- 
ing is  that  preaching  which  while  it  accurately  discriminates 
between  the  capacities  of  affection  as  well  as  of  intellect  which 
man  possesses,  and  clearly  sees  which  of  these  are  most  im- 
portant in  a  religious  point  of  view,  addresses  the  whole  souJ, 
speaks  rightly  to  every  faculty,  and  strives  to  develope  every 
faculty  in  its  own  perfect  beauty,  and  in  the  exactest  harmony 
of  proportion  with  all  around  it.  That  preaching  is  most  ra- 
tional which  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  discover  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  building  up  men's  minds  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  faith,  which  clearly  and  accurately  understands  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  just  and  true 
to  the  soul.  To  make  a  cool  analysis  of  inteUectual  princi- 
ples before  the  great  assembly  who  have  come  together  with 
strong  faith  in  the  reality  of  a  future  world,  and  with  deep 
anxiety  and  desire  in  respect  to  its  issue — and  call  it  rational 
preaching,  is  precisely  as  absurd  as  to  apply  the  same  term  to 
the  furious  appeal  sometimes  made  to  the  passions.    Beyond 
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all  doubt,  calm  and  incontrovertible  truth  is  the  instrument 
we  are  to  use  ;  but  the  purpose  and  end  for  which  we  use  it 
is  not  simply  to  make  it  act  upon  the  intellect,  but  throtigh 
the  intellect  upon  the  affections,  the  conscience,  and  the  will. 
This  truth  is  to  be  used  not  that  we  may  have  more  poWer  over 
the  intellect  and  less  over  the  heart,  not  that  religious  ad- 
dresses and  religious  results  should  be  transferred  from  the 
moral  to  the  intellectual  nature,  but  precisely  contrariwise,  that 
we  may  gain  more  power  over  the  heart,  and  that  the  intellect 
should  become  the  servant  of  the  soul.  And  we  do  tho- 
roughly believe  that  Unitarianism  rightly  presented,  will  grasp 
the  feeling  more  strongly,  will  produce  greater  intensity  of 
emotion,  and  act  with  a  mightier  power  over  the  whole  mind, 
than  any  other  system  of  doctrines.  There  would  be  an  al- 
together unusual,  a  tremendous  power  to  such  feeling  as  Uni- 
tarianism rightly  presented  and  rightly  received  would  excite. 
'  It  would  be  a  feeling  well  directed,  suited  and  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  occasions,  having  a  steady,  abiding,  and 
irresistible  action.  In  this  we  may  dream.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  founding  these  remarks  on  facts  of  very  frequent 
or  very  extensive  occurrence.  But  no  carefulness  of  our 
own  has  been  able  to  detect  the  error,  if  there  be  an  error  in 
supposing  that  such  is  the  feeling,  it  would  be  the  tendency  of 
our  faith  to  create,  when  it  is  felt  in  our  own  souls  in  all  its 
force,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  with  voices  of  power,  and 
set  in  motion,  and  expanded,  and  communicated  from  mind 
to  mind  all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  earnest  and 
affectionate  zeal. 

Why  is  Unitarianism  so  powerful  and  yet  so  powerless  ? — 
It  is  powerful  truth,  but  we  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  it 
is  trutli  by  far  too  feebly  moved.  The  shafts  are  heavy,  and 
polished,  and  perfect ;  why  will  not  the  arms  that  send  them, 
nerve  themselves  to  more  vigour  ?  May  we  be  permitted  to 
say  that  we  believe  they  are  nerving  themselves  to  more  vigour, 
€md  that  the  signs  of  the  times  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in-» 
dicate  that  Unitarianism  is  soon  to  see  a  more  glorious  proof 
of  its  divinity  than  it  has  yet  beheld  ?  Oh  !  let  us  all  remem- 
ber that,  while  it  is  rational  to  find  and  hold  the  truth,  yet, 
having  it  in  our  possession,  it  is  most  irrational  and  wicked 
to  let  it  lie  in  our  minds  under  the  cool  and  curious  percepr 
lions  of  the  intellect,  neither  embracing  it  firmly  in  our  own 
affections,  nor  applying  it  to  the  hearts  of  others,  but  eyeing 
it  in  the  far  distance,  and  simply  bringing  it  into  distinct  points 
by  the  Readiness  of  our  gaze^  as  dbe  ^affoooBOfif  does 
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pale  nebula,  that  just  touches  upon  the  border  of  the  visible 
world,  but  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  anything  in  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live  except  to  our  own  restless  curiositj. 
Our  peculiar  faith  surely  presents  the  strongest  occasion,  and 
furnishes  the  most  abundant  material  for  the  excitement  of 
feeling.  For  strong  truth  is  naturally  allied  with  deep  feeling, 
and  it  b  with  a  firmly  convinced  intellect  that  we  may  in  the 
simplest  manner  unite  a  thoroughly  awakened  heart ;  but  if  at 
the  intellect,  convinced  or  unconvinced,  we  stop,  we  stop  at 
the  mere  surface  of  the  religious  character. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  wish  to  add  a  remark, 
which  brings  to  view  a  distinct  cause  of  Infidelity,  and  one, 
we  fear,  of  far  more  powerful  action  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. We  allude  to  wrong  methods  of  instructing  the  young 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  religion. 

If  Christianity  is  often  preached  irrationally  to  men,  it  is  no 
less  frequently  taught  irrationally  to  children. 

Religious  duties  are  often  impressed  upon  them  as  things 
confessedly  unpleasant,  while  they  are  of  binding  necessity. — 
Being  taught  as  if  they  were  averse  to  instruction,  we  create 
in  them  that  very  aversion  from  which  they  were  before  fiee, 
and  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  religious  improvement ; 
since  it  surrounds  the  whole  subject  of  religion  in  their  minds 
with  images  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Their  minds  are 
afterwards  made  to  identify  religion  with  unintelligible  dis- 
tinctions, and  vague  conceptions  of  unknown  dangers  and 
horrors.  A  confused  sense  of  duty  is  produced  in  the  con- 
science, a  habitual  astonishment  and  alarm  are  created  in 
reference  to  some  mysterious  power,  which  are  ever  hanging 
over  their  heads,  gazing  into  their  minds  and  lives,  and  ready 
to  strike  the  blow  of  punishment  called  for  by  any  delinquen- 
cies in  either. 

The  faith  cultivated  is  not  a  natural  faith,  that  soars  wil- 
lingly and  gladly  to  the  celestial  region ;  but  the  soul  is  crushed 
into  a  blind,  dead,  unreasoning  belief,  and  made  with  weak 
submission  to  yield  itself  up  to  that  spiritual  dictation,  which 
is  as  much  worse  for  the  child  than  for  the  man,  as  he  is  more 
impotent  and  unresisting.  Such  a  system  of  instruction  as 
this,  must  be  strongly  influential  in  preparing  the  young  to  be, 
in  roaturer  years,  exposed  to  the  full  action  and  power  of  every 
engine  of  Infidelity.  Such  a  Christian  education  is  the  very 
nurse  of  unbelief. 

If  in  childhood,  religion  is  laid  upon  the  mind  as  a  weight, 
it  will  b^  shaken  off  in  the  first  vigour  of  its  yoiUbfiilslreiigidi. 
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If  it  is  bound  upon  the  mind  with  cords,  the  moment  suffi- 
cient power  is  gained,  those  cords  will  be  snapt  in  sunder.-^ 
Every  thing  goes  on  the  principle  of  compensation.  Extrav- 
agance brings  weakness,  excess  want,  and  transport  depend- 
ence. On  the  same  principle,  in  its  reverse  action,  the  mind 
will  atone  for  its  subjugation  by  its  lawlessness. 

Let  us  by  a  different  course  of  influence  make  a  religious 
habit  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  to  be  the  youthful  mind's 
own  decision,  and  that  decision  it  will  never  be  inclined  to  annul, 
— ^the  assaults  of  Infidelity  will  but  give  it  an  added  strength. 
—Truth  is  sometimes  defined  as  consisting  in  the  harmonies 
of  creation,  and  the  'accordant  relations  of  things.  Let  us 
so  adapt  religion  to  the  young  mind,  let  us  cause  it  so  to  con- 
form in  practice,  as  we  know  it  does  in  principle,  to  its  most 
secret  feelings,  and  so  to  pierce  into  its  most  hidden  depths, 
as  to  show  that  Christianity  must  have  come  from  the  same 
designing  wisdom  that  firamed  the  soul,  and  contrived  all  the 
nicest  springs  of  thought  and  emotion.  Thus  shall  Infidelity 
receive  at  our  hands  a  double  counteraction,  in  the  antidote 
with  which  we  furnish  the  youthful  mind  against  its  power, 
and  in  the  practical  and  intelligible  testimony  we  thus  bear 
to  the  world  in  favour  of  its  divinity. 

2.  But  to  prevent  unbelief,  Christianity  must  be  preached 
not  only  rationally,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the 
term,  but  also  firee  fix)m  corruptions. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  subject  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  practical  wisdom  and  conscientious  discretion  both 
in  speech  and  action,  it  is  this. 

We  must  be  careful  how  we  use  the  word  corruptions  in 
this  connection.  If  we  employ  it  to  denote  all  those  articles 
of  faith  adopted  by  all  the  various  sects  of  Christians  not  found - 
in  our  creed,  almost  the  whole  of  existing  Christianity  will  in 
our  eyes  be  corrupt  and  worthy  of  censure,  for  the  support 
which  by  being  corrupt  it  aflfords  to  unbelief.  Any  thing 
short  of  perfect  purity  is  indeed  corrupt,  yet  to  apply  to  every 
thing  which  thus  falls  short  the  term  corrupt  as  a  distinguish' 
ing  appellation,  is  to  disregard  all  proportion  and  all  truth. 

It  is  astonishing  that  Christians  should  be  so  much  inclined 
to  charge  on  each  other  the  authorship  of  Infidelity, — ^to  brand 
each  other  with  the  name  of  Infidel,  and  in  the  language  of 
mutual  crimination,  and  mutual  retort,  accuse  each  other  of 
real  enmity  to  Christ  and  his  religion.  Opinions  and  men  are 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  main,  direct,  and  powerful  tenden- 
cies, and  not  by  their  accidental,  slight,  and  transitory  cmes. 
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Every  great  cause,  however  bene6cial  In  its  object,  and  its 
general  e&ct,  must  still,  by  a  necessity  attached  to  all  things 
human,  and  to  divine  things  also  when  connected  with  human 
passions,  produce  incidental  harm.  Thus  every  form  of  iaith 
which  is  extensively  recei^ved,  while  in  a  general  way  it 
does  its  share  in  preventing  the  universal  dominion  of  unbe* 
lief,  and  sets  in  motion  many  particular  influences  to  the  same 
end,  may,  by  some  of  its  minor  tendencies  actually  bring  into 
existence  a  degree  of  positive  infidelity.  Doubtless  one  form 
of  Christianity  diminishes  in  this  way  the  genuine  result  of 
its  variously  beneficent  action,  far  more  than  another.  .  And 
doubtless  some  doctrines  may  be  so  decidedly  inconsistent 
with  truth,  and  so  injurious  in  their  influence,  as  to  authorize 
the  title  of  corruptions.  But,  by  our  regard  for  every  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  expediency,  let  us  not  confound  corruption 
of  doctrine  with  simple  difference  of  belief.  If  we  do  so, 
Christianity  will  need  no  hands  for  her  overthrow  but  those  of 
her  advocates. 

Still  fiirther,  we  believe  that  these  difierences  of  faith  are 
made  jnecessary  by  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  and 
may  thus  properly  be  said  to  result  fix>m  the  ordination  of  God. 
Not  only  so, — we  maintain  that  they  have  a  positive  influence 
in  imparting  to  Christianity  life  and  vigour,  and  in  ultimately 
recommending  it  to  those  who  have  stood  aloof  in  the  ranks 
of  skepticism.  Intellectual  disagreement,  if  it  do  not  destroy 
the  "  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  Peace,"  preserves  to 
our  religion  that  vitality  which,  in  man's  present  condition, 
the  universal  prevalence  of  any  particular  system  of  faith 
could  not  fail  we  think  to  destroy. — ^Moreover,  there  are  few 
except  those  whose  infidelity  is  that  of  a  wicked  heart,  who 
will  not  in  the  midst  of  opposing  sects  become  interested  in 
some  one  or  other  of  them,  just  as  the  character  of  one  or  the 
other  suits  best  the  mental  constitution  of  particular  individu^ 
als, — and  thus  different  sects,  in  the  conversion  of  infidels,  will 
become  as  different  means  tending  to  work  out  the  same  great 
result.  Infidels  do  indeed  make  the  disagreement  of  Chris- 
tians the  ground  of  objection  and  maintain  that  this  renders 
Christianity  unworthy  of  belief.  But  in  almost  all  cases  this 
is  but  the  ostensible  cause  of  their  unbelief,  wliich  covers  other 
causes  of  deeper  foundation.  Indeed  the  infidel  could  hardly 
avoid  receiving  back  the  shock  of  his  objection  in  the  shape  of 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem : — for  if  the  diiferences  of  the  va- 
rious sects  of  Christians  in  an  essential  point,  proves  them 
completely  wrong,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fidth  oTinfidels,  or 
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their  want  of  faith,  in  regard  to  religious  subjects,  exhibiting  as 
it  does  not  only  their  entire  disagreement  with  and  opposition 
to  all  Christians,  but  a  complete  absence  of  unity  and  consis- 
tency in  Infidelity  itself. 

It  is  dissension  not  difference  among  Christians  that  produ- 
ces unbelief.  What  is  intellectually  true  may  be  maintained 
in  a  temper  as  false  as  was  displayed  by  the  lying  prophets  of 
Baal.  This  temper  is  the  Satan,  while  speculative  truth  is  the 
garment  of  light  in  which  he  is  clad.  He  who  maintains  that 
Christianity  should  go  forth  one  rigid,  uniform,  unbending  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  and  that  it  must  thus  be  received  by  every 
individual  before  there  can  truly  be  any  life  of  rehgion  in  his 
soul,  ought  first  to  have  proved  the  assumed  premises  in  his 
argument,  that  all  minds  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  all  hearts  accustomed  to  the  same  mode  of  feeling, — 
propositions  which  can  never  of  course  be  anything  Uke  an 
approximation  to  truth,  so  long  as  the  numberless  modifica- 
tions of  mental  constitution  which  we  behold,  continue. 

Still  with  all  these  qualifyingremaiks,  and  they  seem  to  us  of 
great  importance,  we  lament  that  we  must  express  om  strong 
conviction  that  wrong  opinions  maintained  by  Christians  have 
done  and  are  doing  much  to  promote  the  spread  of  infidehty. 
They  are  doing  much  more  to  this  end  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  Where  Christianity  has  been  comparatively  un- 
known, its  ^r^t  exposition,  however  marked  by  error  and  cor- 
ruption, is  almost  as  undoubtingly  regarded  as  being  Christian- 
ity in  all  its  truth  and  purity  as  the  apostles'  was  the  exposition 
made  from  Heaven  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  who  "  spake  as 
never  man  spake."  And  if,  on  account  of  the  error  and  cor- 
ruption, the  Religion  is  once  rejected,  there  is  little  hope  that 
any  new  appeal  in  its  behalf,  however  nobly  they  may  describe 
its  glorious  evidences  and  doctrines,  will  be  successful.  We 
must  all  be  persuaded  that  the  panoply  in  which  Christianity 
has  been  sent  forth  to  abide  the  assaults  of  the  infidel  has  been 
unwieldy  and  hurtful :  her  defence  has  been  placed  upon  unten- 
able and  certainly  unnecessary  points.  Were  the  infidels'  in- 
tellect more  powerful  than  it  is,  we  should  even  now  tremble 
for  the  eflect  which,  for  instance,  the  prevalent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Old  Testament  threatens  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  faith.  Christianity  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  to 
rest  on  its  own  strong  foundations,  which  are  deep-laid  enough 
to  support  the  glorious  fabric,  though  all  others  should  crumble 
in  the  dust.  We  would  by  no  means  speak  lightly  of  the  impor- 
tant bearing  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  on  the  Chris- 
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tian  covenant ;  but  we  do  tremble  when  we  see  Cbriitiamtj 
aUowed  by  her  advocates  to  depend  for  pennission  to  live 
en  the  successiiil  defence  of  trivial  points  relating  to  the  Old 
Dispensation,  points  where  defence  may  after  all  chance  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  matter. 

Support  Christianity  by  whatever  you  can,  but  never  foi^ 
or  forsake  her  own  self-sustaining  energy, — ^never  hazard  her 
authority  upon  the  cast  of  a  doubtfiil  die.  She  should  be  freed 
from  those  encumberances  which  a  blind, — ^yes,— and  a  get^ 
erotis  faith,  existing  in  the  soul  with  such  inherent  strength  as 
to  believe  everything  of  celestial  origin  to  which  uncontrar 
dieted  external  circumstances  have  assigned  a  supernatural 
character,  has  fastened  about  her.  Faith,  existing  with  the 
energy  it  does  in  every  human  mind,  gives  in  itself  irresistible 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  its  objects.  But  our  Faith  should 
not  be  a  thoughtless  one.  Faith  may  soar  higher  than  the 
eye  of  reason  can  reach,  but  she  must  not  flit  before  the  ob- 
jects which  reason  clearly  sees,  and  deny  their  existence.  If 
we  believe  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  jn  us,  we  shall  loosen  the  comer-stone  of  religion  in  the 
high  intellects  of  the  world.  We  shall  completely  expose 
our  Faith  to  the  dangerous  assaults  of  the  cold-hearted  inS- 
del,  to  subtle  philosophy.  We  may,  in  contempt  of  all  that 
is  true,  even  in  a  blind  faith,  in  contempt  of  all  that  assur- 
ance which  even  a  blind  fmth  casts  in  a  steady  stream  of  bril- 
liance into  the  future  life,  sound  abroad  the  frightful  changes 
of  superstition,  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  If  we  would  con- 
tinue and  confirm  the  hold  which  our  religion  now  has  on  the 
superior  mind  of  the  world,  and  would  save  fix)m  infidelity 
those  minds  which  now  make  almost  its  only  strength,  let  us 
know  what  that  religion  in  itself  is,  let  us  not  teach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men ;  "  seeing  that  we  are  com- 
passed about  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  let  us  send 
forth  Christianity  to  their  view  clothed  in  the  brightness  and 
purity  of  her  heavenly  vesture  and  the  fullness  of  her  immor- 
tal vigour.  We  cannot  expect  to  change,  in  the  respects  in 
which  it  needs  change,  the  general  faith  of  the  Christian  world, 
by  an  influence  as  sudden  as  that  of  a  shaft  of  hghtning. 
We  must  move  that  faith  into  its  right  position  not  so  much  by 
violent  shocks  as  by  strong  and  steady  pressure.  We  should 
act  not  temporizingly,  in  a  bad  sense,  and  not  at  all  timidly, 
but  yet  with  prudent  wisdom, — a  wisdom  not  opposed  to  the 
plain  prompter  of  the  internal  monitor,  but  dictated  by  those 
promptings*    The  public  Uke  the  individual  annd  must  soDie- 
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times  be  prepared  for  particular  influences,  before  those  influ* 
eoces  can  act  with  their  greatest  power. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which,  in 
infidel  publications,  objections  are  urged  against  doctrines 
which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  objected  to,  we  do  not 
find  in  the  Bible,  and  which  therefore,  so  far  as  our  Faith  is 
coQcemed,  we  have  no  occasion  to  invalidate.  Those  doc- 
trines have  been  mingled  by  their  supporters  with  the  eternal 
verities  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  that  relationship  the  infidel 
does  not  allow  them  to  remain.  He  singles  them  out  from 
the  connection  in  which  they  stand  in  the  creed  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  believer,  considers  them  as  fully  accordant  with 
the  real  temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  reasons  against  them  as 
against  the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  How  many  mindsy 
already  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Infidelity,  are  thus  induced 
to  make  the  fatal  plunge — ^to  descend  fix)m  one  gloomy  abyss 
to  another,  till  they  find  they  have  no  power  of  returning  to 
the  lighted  surface  of  the  region  of  truth,  but  are  compelled 
to  remain  painfully  groping  about  and  enduring  their  own 
self^ondemnation,  in  the  cold  and  misty  caverns  of  skepti- 
cism. We  must  defer  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
maining branch  of  our  subject.  C.  A.  Babtol. 


Jesus  a  Divine  Teacher  of  Morals. 

No.  II. 

NicoDEMUs,  the  Jewish  ruler,  felt  so  deeply  the  need,  and 
prized  so  highly  the  character,  of  a  moral  teacher,  that  he  in- 
curred the  risk  of  ridicule,  odium,  or  even  degradation,  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  instructions  of  such  a  teacher.  Nor  does 
the  teacher  whom  he  vbited  accuse  him  of  attaching  too  high 
a  value  to  that  office.  On  the  other  hand,  he  tacitly  assents 
to  the  rank  which  Nicodemus  assigns  it,  by  proceeding  at  once 
to  give  the  instruction  sought. 

In  a  former  article  I  remarked  upon  the  opinion  presump- 
tuously entertained  by  some,  that  if  Jesus  had  no  higher  ofiScQ 
than  that  of  a  moral  teacher  he  might  as  well  never  have 
been  sent,  since  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  uninspired 
men  fully  competent  to  this  work.    In  controverting  this 
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opinion  I  attempted  to  show  that  a  divine  moral  teacher  iras 
needed  in  order  that  a  perfectly  pure  system  of  morals  might 
be  promulgated. 

IL  I  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  teacher,  unless 
sent  from  God,  would  have  been  adequate  to  ^is  watk. 

Motives  which  operate  powerfully  upon  one  class  of  m«i, 
often  have  no  effect  upon  another.  Every  man  is  apt  to  im- 
agine men  in  general  like  himself,  or  his  immediate  associates. 
Ur  if  not,  he  is  too  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  other  men, 
to  adapt  himself  as  a  teacher  to  their  circumstances  and  wants. 
Therefore,  an  uninspired  moral  teacher  will  either  attempt 
unsuccessfiiUy  to  issue  instructions  adapted  to  the  waats  (A 
mankind  at  large,  or  will  more  modestly  content  himself  with 
adapting  his  instructions  to  the  circumstances  of  those  ^ith 
whom  he  is  immediately  conversant.  Now  the  danger  is  not 
that  man  will  remain  without  a  moral  rule  ;  for  man  is  by  his 
very  nature  a  moral  being.  Tlie  difficulty  has  always  been 
that  men  have  had  too  many  standards  of  action,  that  one  na- 
tion has  been  guided  by  one  class  of  motives,  and  another  by 
another, — that  the  rich  and  powerful  have  based  their  rules  of 
conduct  on  expediency,  the  learned  on  philosophy,  the  vulgar 
on  superstition.  Thus  the  Spartans  made  positive  law,  the 
Athenians  patriotism,  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  the  republic, 
justice,  the  Carthaginians,  a  principle  nearly  allied  to  the 
honour  (falsely  so  called)  of  the  present  day,  their  common 
standard  of  action.  Thus  many  of  the  magistrates  and  lead- 
ing men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  derided  alike  philosophy 
and  religion.  The  philosophers  despised  the  popular  theology, 
but  al  the  the  same  time  allowed  that  the  motives  to  virtue 
which  their  philosophy  furnished,  were  adapted  only  to  minds 
of  the  highest  elevation  ;  while  the  common  people  shaped 
their  conduct  according  to  the  capricious  dictates  of  a  religion 
administered  by  hireling  priests.  Now,  though  this  state  of 
things  was  better  for  tlie  individuals  concerned,  than  a  state 
in  which  no  moral  law  was  recognised,  it  was  not  much  better 
adapted  to  advance  the  social  interests  of  man.  Different 
classes  of  men,  having  no  moral  principles  in  common,  could 
have  no  mutual  confidence.  A  religious  man  could  repose  no 
trust  in  the  philosopher  who  ridiculed  all  that  he  deemed 
sacred,  nor  could  men  of  elevated  minds  confide  unhesitatingly 
in  an  integrity  which  had  an  absurd  superstition  for  its  only 
safeguard.  To  this  state  of  things  we  may  attribute  the  utter 
want  of  sympathy,  and  the  constant  jealousy  between  the  dif- 
'  ferent  classes  of  society  under  every  pagan  government,  and 
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the  insecurity  of  promises  and  contracts  even  when  cemented 
by  oath.  The  want  of  a  common  basis  of  moral  obligation, 
prevented  also  international  confidence.  Each  party  in  a  na- 
tional contract  always  cherished  a  vague  suspicion  that  the  other 
might  be  hollow-hearted, — unprincipled — and  that  very  sus- 
picion made  each  party  what  it  deemed  the  other  to  be. — 
Hence  sprang  national  animosities,  retaliations,  wars.  In  this 
way  was  man's  progress  towards  refinement  constantly  re- 
tarded, as  rank  clashed  with  rank,  profession  with  profession, 
nation  with  nation :  and  one  great  reason  why  Christian  coun- 
tries are  more  perfectly  civiUzed  than  any  others,  is,  that  the 
gospel,  by  furnishing  all  classes  and  all  nations  with  an  uniform 
standard  of  duty  and  class  of  motives  for  its  discharge,  has  re- 
stored mutual  confidence.  The  gospel  has  in  fact  estabUshed 
a  moral  currency  for  Christendom,  a  currency  of  promises, 
covenants  and  oaths,  which  has  imparted  new  energy  to  all 
man's  social  relations  and  functions.  And  a  currency  of  tliis 
kind  is  no  less  essential  to  the  well-being  and  improvement  of 
society,  than  a  good  pecuniary  medium  of  circulation  is  to  the 
operations  of  business.  Thus  we  see  that  a  moral  system  was 
needed,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  men  of  every 
nation,  age,  and  condition.  Before  Christ  appeared,  benevo- 
lent efforts  for  the  moral  good  of  mankind  had  been  made  by 
wise  and  virtuous  men ;  but  they  had  showed  themselves  inad- 
equate to  the  work  of  forming  such  a  system,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  were  incapable  of  it.  For  what  an  immense  range 
of  knowledge  must  the  author  of  such  a  system  have  ?  Think 
what  a  diversity  of  powers  different  human  minds  possess, 
what  a  diversity  of  moral  characters  the  human  race  compre- 
hends. There  is  the  earth-bound  sensualist  to  be  renewed 
and  supported  by  the  same  power  which  is  still  to  purify  and 
ennoble  the  truly  heavenly  mind  of  Fenelon.  There  is  the 
moral  nature  of  the  infant  and  the  unlettered  adult  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  same  power  which  holds  the  transcendant  intellect 
of  Newton  in  allegiance  to  truth  and  duty.  Does  such  a  work 
belong  to  man  ?  As  well  might  he  have  been  the  author  of 
that  hidden  energy  which  binds  alike,  atom  to  atom,  and  world 
to  world.  The  work  is  God's.  It  belongs  to  him  alone  who 
made  man,  and  who  therefore  knows  all  the  capacities, — all 
the  energies  of  his  nature.  Man  needed  a  divine  teacher,  and 
sublime  as  are  the  powers  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  spirit, 
was  the  office  of  that  teacher. 

But  not  only  does  man  need  a  perfect  moral  system  and 
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one  of  universal  adaptation.  He  needs  also  an  authoritative 
system. 

III.  I  would  remark  in  the  third  place,  that  a  system,  in  or- 
der to  be  authoritative,  must  be  promulgated  by  a  divinely 
accredited  agent,  and  with  such  sanctions  as  shall  show  adher- 
ence to  it,  to  be  man's  highest  interest. 

It  must  be  promulgated  by  a  divinely  accredited  agent. 
Man  will  never  feel  himself  bound  to  embrace  the  counsel  of 
his  fellow  man.  External  rank  or  power  will  not  entitle  one 
to  moral  supremacy ;  for  mere  conventional  distinctions  con- 
fer no  intellectual  prerogatives.  Nor  would  actual  mental 
and  moral  superiority  enable  a  man  to  legislate  for  the  moral 
conduct  of  all  his  brethren.  For  where  is  that  superiority 
which  ignorance  might  not  doubt,  which  envy  would  not  slan- 
der, which  pride  would  fail  to  deny  ?  But  let  such  a  superior- 
ity be  universally  admitted,  where  is  its  possessor's  right  to  issue 
moral  precepts  ?  With  that  strong  feeling  of  independence 
which  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  men  will  not  readily  peld 
up  their  conduct  (especially  when  the  question  is  between 
self-indulgence  and  self-denial,)  to  the  sway  of  one  who  bears 
not  most  manifestly  a  divine  commission.  Man  needs  then 
in  his  moral  teacher  the  badsje  of  office.  He  needs  the  voice 
of  attestation  from  the  Excellent  Glory.  He  demands  to  see 
by  working  with  the  teacher,  in  the  sight  of  his  brethren,  by 
signs  and  wonders.  It  was  such  testimony  that  brought 
Nicodemus  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  "  Thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God,"  says  he,  "  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that 
thou  dost  except  God  be  with  him." 

Not  only  must  a  moral  system,  in  order  to  be  authoritative, 
be  promulgated  by  an  accredited  agent ;  it  must  also  have 
sanctions  sufficient  to  enlist  self-love  in  its  favour.  These 
sanctions  must  be  derived  from  the  tendency  or  consequences 
of  adherence  to  it  and  of  departure  from  it.  Now  none  but 
the  Author  of  all  effects  can  trace  unerringly  efiects  fix)m  their 
causes.  None  but  him  in  whose  hand  is  the  destmy  of  man 
can  appoint  the  different  degrees  of  happiness  or  mbery 
which  shall  follow  different  courses  of  conduct.  Every  moral 
system  must  depend  for  its  sanctions  on  the  doctrine  of  a  ret- 
ribution ;  and  this  is  a  doctrine  which  unaided  man  could  not 
discover;  for  in  this  life  there  is  not  a  perfect  retribution,  and 
the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  God  and  he  whom  God 
has  sent  alone  can  unfold.  Man  might  indeed  prop  up  his 
own  systems  by  an  appeal  to  the  imperfect  retributions  of 
this  life.    But  the  very  fact  that  they  are  imperfect  and  often 
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easily  evaded,  would  lead  men  to  transgression.  Though  they 
would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  virtue  in  general  the  best 
policy,  passion  or  appetite  would  be  continually  claiming  par- 
ticular exceptions. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  fear  of  the  future  consequences  of 
sin  is  a  motive  unworthy  the  dignity  of  man's  moral  nature, 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward — that  the  love  of  virtue  apart 
fiom  any  authority  which  commands  or  sanctions  it,  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  and  the  only  motive  to  its  practice.  To  this 
I  would  answer :  I  acknowledge  terror  to  be  an  inferior  mo- 
tive. But  man  cannot  always  act  from  the  highest  motive. 
He  is  often  obliged  first  to  act  from  a  lower  motive  in  order  to 
appreciate  a  higher.  Thus  he  must  not  only  see  but  pra&- 
tise  virtue,  before  he  can  love  it  for  its  own  sake, — for  the 
peace  and  joy  which  not  only  follow,  but  attend  it.  When  a 
child  obeys  his  parent  from  fear  of  the  rod,  he  acts  from  a 
very  low  motive.  But  if  the  rod  be  wielded  with  a  reference 
to  moral  distinctions,  he  will  be  trained  up  through  fear  of  it 
in  a  good  course,  the  innate  excellence  of  which  he  will  soon 
perceive,  and  will  persevere  in  it  from  fear  no  longer,  but 
from  disinterested  love.  Yet  the  rod  was  essential  to  bring 
him  to  the  state  in  which  the  rod  becomes  useless,  and  thus 
terror  is  stationed  at  the  outposts  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
His  angry  voice  arrests  the  guilty  wanderer,  and  the  song  of 
shiful  pleasures  ceases  to  charm  him,  and  her  wreath  withers, 
and  her  countenance  grows  loathsome.  He  commences  the 
practice  of  virtue  not  for  the  joy  set  before  liim,  but  for  the 
dangers  which  lie  behind  him.  But  he  soon  finds  from  ex*- 
perience  that  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  even  were  they  not  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword  of  ret- 
ribution, would  be  unwilling  to  forsake  them.  He  has  now 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  his  moral  progress  in  which  terror  is  use- 
less, but  at  a  stage  in  order  to  bring  him  to  which  terror  was 
essential.  The  time  will  come,  when,  in  the  sublime  language 
of  the  prophet's  vision,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  fill 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Then  the  thunders 
of  the  gospel  will  need  no  longer  to  be  echoed  upon  earth. 
Tlien  terror  will  liave  discharged  his  ministry,  and  ^ill  yield 
place  to  love,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  renovated  world* 
Then  the  infant  will  wake  into  life  in  the  dwelling-place  of 
righteousness,  where  he  will  see  neither  vice  nor  misery,  where 
he  will  behold  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  virtue,  the  fearless 
beauty  of  holiness,  where  sm  will  be  thought  of  only  as  a 
lustorusal  ev^nt  or  ts  a  barely  possible  act  of  oMcal  suicide* 
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But  this  happy  state  of  things  will  have  been  effected  throvigh 
the  agency  of  terror, — through  the  strictly  defined  sanctions 
of  the  moral  law  ;  and,  though  these  sanctions  will  then  be 
needless,  yet,  were  they  now  abrogated,  the  law  would  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  the  reign  of  virtue  upon  earth  would 
never  be  established. 

Thus  we  see  that  men  needed  a  moral  system  guarded  by 
sufficient  sanctions,  and  these  sanctions  none  but  God  could 
supply.  A  teacher  from  God  was  therefore  needed ;  and, 
had  not  Christ  spoken  by  manifest  authority  from  his  Father 
and  drawn  motives  from  the  spiritual  world,  his  winning  elo- 
quence, his  purity,  his  self-devotion  would  have  been  but  im- 
potent. 

Thus  have  I  shown  the  need  in  which  man  stood  of  a 
teacher  to  be  sent  from  God.  Now  if  the  instructions  of  a 
divine  teacher  were  thus  essential  to  man's  present  and  future 
well-being,  the  office  was  one  of  the  highest  dignity  ;  and  if 
Christ  bore  no  other,  that  alone  was  worthy  of  the  long  series 
of  prophecies,  of  the  angelic  embassies,  of  the  heavenly  min- 
strels which  ushered  him  into  the  world. 

God  has  spoken  to  us  through  Christ.  He  has  made  plain 
to  us  the  path  of  duty.  He  has  shown  us  distinctly  what 
modes  of  conduct  meet  his  approbation  and  what  his  displeas- 
ure, and  how  shall  we  show  our  gratitude  to  him  for  this  rev- 
elation ?  Surely  by  aiming  to  be  perfect  even  as  his  law  is 
perfect.  If  we  neglect  a  single  duty,  if  we  cherish  a  ,  single 
sin,  we  forfeit  our  privileges  as  Christians,  for  the  heathen 
world  may  in  that  case  furnish  us  \vith  as  good  a  moral  law  as 
we  keep.  The  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  designed  not  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  sins  committed  or  allowed,  but  to 
put  away  sin  ;  and  he  who  commits  or  allowfe  any  sin  is  un- 
worthy of  the  gospel  light. 

God  has  through  Christ  given  us  a  moral  system  which  is 
designed  for  all  men,  and  is  adapted  to  make  each  man  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  love  of  all.  And  do  we  perceive  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  would  result  to  our  race  from  the 
union  of  all  men  under  this  perfect  law  ?  Let  us  then  strive 
to  build  up  the  cause  of  Christian  virtue,  as  far  as  our  influ- 
ence extends,  by  the  light  of  a  holy  example,  by  our  coun- 
sels, admonitions,  and  prayers,  by  the  gifts  of  a  willing  heart 
and  a  liberal  hand.  Thus  fellow-labourers  with  Christ  in 
the  great  harvest  field  may  share  his  glorious  reward  in 
heaven. 

Christ  has  spoken  to  us  with  divine  authority.     He,  who 
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despises  him  that  is  sent,  despises  Hun  that  sends.  By  refii- 
sing  to  obey  Christ,  we  insult  our  heavenly  Father,  the  Author 
of  our  being,  the  GKver  of  all  good,  him  from  whom  we  have 
all  that  we  have,  and  hope  all  that  we  hope. 

God  has  through  Christ  revealed  to  us  the  conditions  of  our 
spiritual  destiny.  He  holds  forth  to  us  those  things  which  are 
true,  honest  and  lovely,  and  says,  ^^  These  keep  and  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live."  He  points  to  those  things  which  degrade  the 
soul,  and  says,  "  Those  love  and  practise,  and  thou  shalt  worse 
than  die."  Oh  let  us  not  rush  to  ruin,  regardless  of  the  aw- 
ful destiny  which  awaits  the  disobedient.  ^^  Behold  I  come 
quickly,"  saith  the  Son  of  Man,  "  and  my  reward  is  with  me 
to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  work."  Oh  let  us 
have  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  reward.  Let  us 
obey  the  Teacher  who  comes  fi-om  God.  That  teacher  is 
a  Saviour  too,  able  and  willing  to  save  all  who  come  to  God 
through  him.  The  day  is  at  band  when  heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away ;  the  principles  of  his  gospel  shall  endure, 
and  those  who  have  walked  by  them  on  earth,  shall  realize 
through  eternity  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.      A.  P.  P. 


A  Letter  on  the  Unitarianism  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 

of  the  Christian  Era. 

[Concluded,  from  page  386.] 

When  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  opinions  held  by  any  par- 
ticular church,  at  any  ^ven  period,  we  naturally  inquire  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  such  Church  had  a  written  creed 
or  formula  of  faith,  and  if  so,  we  then  refer  to  such  creed  as  to 
the  best  authority,  for  what  such  church  did  beheve.  Now  it 
is  accidentally  in  my  power,  to  give  to  the  reader  the  sev- 
eral creeds  of  the  church,  in  each  of  the  first  five  centuries, 
and  that  will  enable  him  to  form  his  own  opinion,  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  our  inquiry. 

In  the  first  century,  we  meet  with  no  other  Creed  than 
the  simple  one  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  namely,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  or  Christ  of  Grod.  This 
creed  was  the  rock,  on  which  our  Saviour  assured  Peter  that 
he  would  build  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
never  prevail  over  it.  Matt.  xvi.  16-18.  It  was  this  Creed, 
which  the  Apostle  Peter  taught  to  the  assembled  Jews,  on 
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the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  ii.  36.  The  Apostle  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  for  the  special  purpose  of  inculcating  this  simple 
Greedy  John  xx.  31 ;  and  when  the  Apostle  Paid  was  mirao- 
ulously  converted  to  a  knowledge  of  Uie  truth,  the  first,  the 
great  burthen  of  his  preaching  was,  to  convince  his  hearen, 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Christ.   Acts  ix.  22. 

The  creed  of  the  Church,  in  the  second  Century,  b  fiMind 
m  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  Church,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  though  scattered  through 
every  part  of  the  whole  earth,  has  received  fix>m  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  disciples  a  belief  which  is :  1.  That  there  is 
one  God,  the  omnipotent  Father,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  which  are  in  them  ;  2.  That 
there  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  (Sod,  made  incarnate 
for  the  sake  of  man's  salvation  ;  3.  That  there  is  a  Holy 
Spirit,  who  through  the  Prophets,  foretold  the  economy  and 
coming  of  our  beloved  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  generatioa 
[descent]  iirom  the  Virgin,  his  suffering  and  resurrection  firom 
the  dead,  his  reception  up  into  heaven  in  the  flesh,  and  his 
coming  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coUect'mg  all  things  together,  and  of  raising  up  all 
flesh  of  the  whole  human  race ;  4.  That  according  to  the 
will  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  and  under  the  earth  shall  be  bent  to  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  and  King,  and  every  tongue  acknowledge 
him,  and  that  he  shall  execute  just  judgment  upon  all,  and 
send  the  wicked  spirits,  and  transgressing  angels,  and  who- 
ever were  in  revolt,  and  likewise  impious  and  unjust  and 
abandoned  and  blasphemous  men,  into  eternal  fire  ;  but  the 
just  and  holy,  who  have  kept  his  commands,  and  continued 
m  love,  either  from  the  beginning,  or  after  repentance,  having 
given  them  life,  he  shall  endow  with  immortality,  and  sunound 
with  eternal  glory." 

In  the  works  of  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
we  meet  with  the  creed  of  the  church  in  his  days,  whkb 
reads  thus : 

"  We  believe  that  there  is  one  only  God,  but  under  the 
dispensation  which  we  call  the  Economy,  that  of  this  one 
God  there  is  also  a  Son,  his  Word,  who  proceeded  forth 
from  him,  through  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
-whom  nothing  was  made  ;  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father 
ibto  the  vu-gin,  and  was  bom  of  her,  man  and  God,  Son  of 
.man  and  Son  of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ;  that  he  suf- 
fered, died,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
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raised  again  unto  life  by  the  Father,  that  he  was  taken  up 
into  the  heavens,  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
that  he  is  about  to  come,  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
and  that  according  to  his  promise,  he  hath  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  from  the  Father,  the  Sanctifier  of  the 
Faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit." 

To  the  labours  of  my  antagonist,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  its  original  form,  as  passed  at  the  council  of 
Nice  in  the  year  325.     As  given  by  him,  it  reads  thus  : 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  Almighty,  maker  of  aU  things 
visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  (jod,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten,  that  is  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  Xjod  of  God,  Light  of  Ldght, 
very  God  of  very  God  :  begotten  not  made,  consubstantial 
with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
earth  were  made,  who  for  us  men,  and  our  salvation,  came 
down  from  Heaven,  and  was  incarnate,  and  made  man,  and 
suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  anathematizes  those  who  say,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not ;  or  that  he  was  not 
before  he  was  bom ;  or  that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or 
of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he  was  created,  or 
mutable." 

The  fifth  and  last  creed,  is  that  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Athanasian.  Not  that  this  creed  was  composed 
by  St.  Athanasius,  but  because  the  unknown  author,  who 
composed  it,  in  the  fifth  century,  thought  proper  to  give  it  as 
the  work  of  that  saint,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  currency.* 

Here  then  we  have  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  five  centuries.  The  first  thing  which  will  strike  every 
one,  who  peruses  them  with  attention,  will  be  the  great,  the 
marked  difiference,  which  there  is  in  their  contents,  showing 
that  the  belief  of  the  Church  was  essentially  different,  at 
these  difi!erent  periods.  He  will  also  feel  the  gradual  tran^ 
sitian  which  there  is  from  one  sentiment  to  another ;  and  as 
the  first  creed  is  avowedly  the  one  held  by  Unitarians,  and 
the  last,  the  one  held  by  Trinitarians,  the  inference  is  irresis- 
tible, that  the  Church,  which  w^as  Unitarian  in  the  beginning, 

*  Oar  author  here  cites  this  creed  at  length.  The  reader  who  may  wish 
to  oonsnlt  it  will  please  turn  to  pp.  289-90  of  this  Jouroai.— £d. 
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faduaHy  became  Trinitarian.    To  render  this  still  noKire  clear^ 
would  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  observations  on  the 
several  contents  of  these  Creeds.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ^ 
we  are  constantly  told,  that  it  is  one  of  the  Jvndamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  one  that  forms  the  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  Christian  system  rests ;  and  a  belief  in  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  the  name  of  Christian, 
and  hence  too,  this  dogma  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features   in   the   Creeds  of  every    one  of   the   Trinitarian 
Churches.     Now  of  this  doctrine,  thus  declared  to  be  of  such 
vital  importance,  we  do  not  find  even  a  trace  in  the  Creeds 
of  the  first  three  Centuries.     The  terms,  Trinity,  God  the 
Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in  one  God,  Con- 
substantiality,  and  other  terms,  indispensably  necessary  to 
express  this  dogma,  are  no  where  met  with  there,  nor  do  we 
meet  there,  with  any  expressions,  which  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  those  above  enumerated,  or  which  can  by  any 
ingenuity  be  tortured,  so  as  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible,  that  these  Creeds  are 
purely   Unitarian,  and  that  hence  the  Church,  which  had 
these  Creeds,  and  none  other,  as  the  Universal  rule  of  faith, 
must  have  been  Unitarian  too.     It  is  true,  that  in  the  Creed 
of  the  third  century,  the  term  God  is  applied  to  our  Saviour, 
a  thing  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  Creeds  of  the  two  first 
Centuries ;  but  that  this  term  must  be  here  taken  in  its  sub- 
ordinate acceptation,  is  perfectly  evident  fi-om  the  context. 
The  reader  cannot  help  observing,  the  great  similarity  there 
is  between  the  Creed,  now  generally  known   by  the  name  of 
the  Apostles'  'Creed,  and  the  creed  found  in  Irena&us.     This  is 
natural,  as  the  former  Creed,  was  composed  not  by  the  Apos- 
tles, but  by  some  Christian  Doctor,  from  the  Creed  of  the 
second  Century,  though  some  of  the  articles  in  it,  are  of  a 
subsequent  date.     Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
would  call  the  reader's  attention,  to  what  Irenaeus  says,  of  the 
universality  of  the  Creed  as  given  by  him.     It  was  not  the 
Creed  of  a  particular  sect,  but  of  the  whole  Church,  through 
the  whole  earth ;  and  now,  if  this  Creed  is  Unitarian,  ^and 
that  it  is  so  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  incontestable  mm 
its  context,)  it  follows,  that  the  whole  church  must  have  been 
Unitarian  too,  during  the  second  Century. 

"  A  Presbyterian  "  considers  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  a  true 
Trinitarian  Creed,  and  I  admit  that  it  has  been  most  generally 
viewed  in  this  light.  This,  however,  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 
In  that  Creed  the  word  Trinity  is  nowhere  found ;  neither  is 
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die  Divinity  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  as  a  person  distinct  from  the 
Father,  any  where  asserted  in  it.  It  constantly  speaks  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  two  Beings,  as  perfectly  distinct  the 
one  from  the  other,  as  two  men  can  be.  It  considers  the 
Father  as  the  self-existing  God,  and  the  author  of  every  thing 
else  that  exists ;  and  the  Son,  as  a  Being  who  is  God  of  God, 
that  is,  God  by  communication,  and  who  derived  his  existence 
from  the  Father.  Nowhere  do  we  find  there  the  equdUty 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father  asserted.  On  the  contrary,  every 
thing  leads  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  consid- 
ered Christ  as  a  Being  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  depend- 
ent on  Him.  All  that  they  did  decree,  which  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches Trinitarianism,  is,  that  the  Son  is  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father. — That  these  are  not  the  Trinitarian 
doctrines  of  the  present  day,  must  be  apparent  to  all,  though 
I  admit  that  what  was  settled  at  Nice,  ultimately  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  incomprehensible  dogma. 

The  Athanasian  is  the  true  Trinitarian  Creed,  and  the  first 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  held,  is  expressly 
taught.  It  is  the  first  in  which  we  meet  with  the  term 
Trinity ;  it  is  the  first,  which  teaches  the  equality  of  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  Father ;  it  is  there,  that  we  first 
find  it  asserted,  that  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  of  them  God,  are  each  of  them  eternal,  are  each  of 
them  uncreated,  and  yet,  that  these  three  Persons  or  Beings, 
(for  these  w^ords  evidently  have  here  the  same  meaning,) 
are  only  one  Being.  Now  all  this  is  pure  Trinitarianism,  and 
hence  too,  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  adopted,  as  containing 
the  true  faith,  in  all  the  Trinitarian  Churches,  and  is  retained 
in  most  of  them,  up  to  this  day  ;  and  if  in  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches,  this  Creed  is  now  no  longer  used,  yet 
other  creeds  of  the  same  tenor,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
phraseology,  have  been  substituted  for  it.  Whoever  reads 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  cannot  help  observing  the  very  promi- 
nent place,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  occupies  in  it, 
and  this  to  me  is  proof,  that  thb  doctrine  at  that  time  was  a 
new  one,  and  that  hence  so  much  pains  was  taken  to  incul-> 
cate  it. 

As  "  A  Presbjrterian  "  has  expressed  his  regret,  that  in  my 
former  letter  I  did  not  enter  more  fully  into  the  progressive 
state  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  as  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Trinitarianisnn,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  tho 
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reader,  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  gifB  it  very  condensed  view 
of  it. 

I  have  stated  it  before,  to  bare  been  the  belief  of  most  of 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  that  GSed,  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  Universe,  call  a  super-angelic  Being  into  existence, 
and  made  him  his  Instrument  in  the  work  of  creation.  This 
super-angelic  Being,  denominated  the  Logos  or  Word,  they 
held  to  have  become  afterwards  incarnate,  as  the  Christ  or 
Messiah.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  a  dispute 
arose,  whetlier  this  Logos  had  been  created  out  of  nothing, 
or  was  a  direct  emanation  fjx>m  the  Deity,  and  formed  b(m 
his  own*  essence.  This  last  idea  has  nothing  to  sta  tie  us, 
when  we  reflect,  that  many  of  the  philosophers  of  that  day 
held,  that  all  souls  were  direct  emanations  iirom  the  Deity, 
and  portions  of  the  Divine  Essence.  The  opinion,  that  the 
Logos  had  been  formed  from  the  Divine  Essence,  was  a 
&vourite  one  among  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  Platonic 
School,  and  among  them,  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.  This  opinion  was  controverted  by  Arius,  his 
Presbyter,  who  maintained,  that  the  Logos  was  created  out  of 
nothing.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Arian  contro- 
versy. As  this  controversy  caused  some  disturbance  in  the 
Church,  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  convened 
in  the  year  325,  a  Council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  substantiality  prevailed.  Now  although  that 
whieh  was  settled  at  Nice,  fell  far  short  of  being  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  very  naturally  led  to  it.  Men  gradually 
carried  out  the  doctrine  of  substantiality  to  its  natural  result, 
and  though  this  progress  might  be  somewhat  retarded,  by  the 
Unltarianism  of  the  common  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
'  synod  of  Jerusalem  about  the  year  330,  and  of  the  council  of 
Rimini,  in  the  year  359,  at  which  latter  more  than  four 
hundred  Bishops  met,  whose  decisions  were  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Arianism,  yet  the  contrary  doctrine  gradually  be- 
came predominant,  and  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  held 
in  the  year  381,  the  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  Father  was  solemnly  decreed.  Not  to  break  the 
thread  of  my  narrative,  I  have  hitherto  made  no  mention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  except  in  the  last  paragraph.  This  omission 
I  shall  now  supply.  By  the  earliest  Christians,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  considered,  not  as  a  person  distinct  fixnn  the  Father, 
but  as  a  divine  influence  or  power.  At  a  pretty  early  date 
however,  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  be  considered  by  some  as 
a  Being,  having  a  distinct  personal  existence,  and  one,  whOi 
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together  with  Christ^  ifas  an  agent  m  communicating  the 
bounties  of  the  ALfdghty  Father  \o  mankind.  In  point  of 
rank,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  generally  considered  to  be  inferior 
not  only  to  the  Father  but  to  Christ  also. — ^This  lasted  until, 
after  the  Nicene  Council.  At  that  council  we  find  nothing 
said  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  doctrine  began  to  be  taught,  by  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  that  with  such  success,  that  at 
the  council  of  Constantinople  A,  D.  361,  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  decreed, 
as  before  stated. 

But  though  this  equality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  was  thus  decreed,  yet  there  remained  still  considerable 
objections  to  it  arising  irom  the  many  clear  passages  in 
Scripture,  in  which  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
is  most  explicitly  taught.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  the  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Christ  was  invented,  and  confirmed  by 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  held  A.  D.  431,  and 
afterwards  amended  and  improved^  at  the  council  of  Calcedon, 
held  A.  D.  451,  whereby  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
nearly  reduced  to  its  present  form.  But  though  this  incom- 
prehensible dogma  was  thus  decreed  by  the  Councils,  yet  it 
took  much  time  and  trouble  to  bring  the  multitude,  who  re- 
mained practical  Unitarians,  over  to  the  new  faith ;  and  in 
Priestley's  early  opinions,  vol.  2,  we  find  what  oflfence  the 
introduction  of  the  Trinitarian  Doxology,  "  Glory  to  the 
Father,  and  to  tfie  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  gave  to  the 
multitude,  as  a  novelty,  and  the  introduction  of  new  objects 
of  worship.  *  There  were  however  two  causes  which  co- 
operated powerfully,  in  causing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
to  be  ultimately  received.  The  first  was,  the  growing  super- 
stition of  the  age,  which  inclined  men  to  deify  subordinate  ob- 
jects, as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  if  not  earlier,  men  began  every  where  to  pay  di- 

^  Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing,  what  wore  the  Doxoloftes  of  the 
primitive  Church,  will  find  them  Matt.  6. 13.  '^  For  thine  is  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  Glory,  forever.  Amen."  Rom.  xvi.  27.  '^  To  God 
only  wise  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  1.  Tim.  i.  17. 
"  Now  unto  the  King  Immortal,  Invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honoar 
and  glory,  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  And  June  i.  25,  accordins  |to 
Griesbach's  Text :  <'  To  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Const 
our  Lord,  bo  slory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  as  before  all  time^ 
•o  now  and  tnroughout  all  aces.  Amen." — These  are  the  true  doxologiea 
which  were  firom  the  beginning ;  but  then,  ail  of  them  are  purely  Uni* 
tariao. 
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vine  worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  departed  saints  and 
martyrs,  a  practice  continued  itk  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches  to  this  day.  The  second  cause  was,  that 
after  the  advent  of  Theodosius  in  379,  most  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  warmly  attached  to  the  eause  of  orthodoxy, 
and  that  these,  and  especially  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  forced 
the  people,  by  the  most  merciless  persecutions,  to  adopt  the 
theological  subtleties,  which  the  doctors  had  decreed. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  that  the  Church  was 
Unitarian  during  the  first  tliree  centuries  after  Christ,  and  I 
have  also  endeavoured  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  though  I  feel  fully  sensible  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  my  task  has  been  accomplished, 
yet  I  natter  myself,  that  enough  has  been  done,  to  convince 
every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  it  was  the  universal  belief  of 
those  early  ages,  that  God  is  one,  a  Being  of  simple  unity. 

Oberlin. 

MeadvOUy  Dec.  6,  1830. 
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The  circumstances  which  test  the  power  of  personal  reli- 
gion are  as  various  as  the  incidents  of  individual  experience ; 
yet  some  ofthese  are  singularly  prominent  and  influential ;  and 
hence  their  effect  upon  religious  faith  and  practice  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  serious  regard.  No  expedient  is  more  com- 
monly made  use  of  by  the  advocate  of  any  particular  system 
than  to  refer  to  its  efficacy  in  afliiction  and  its  powerful  sup- 
port in  the  hour  of  death.  But  there  are  other  and  more  im- 
portant trials  to  which  humanity  is  subject  which  throw  her  more 
completely  upon  her  own  resources,  and  affect  more  nearly 
that  principle  with  which  religion  is  most  intimately  allied, — 
we  mean  character.  These,  then,  are  the  tests  to  which  ref- 
erence should  chiefly  be  had  by  him  who  would  prove  the 
strength  of  his  own  Christian  faith  and  principle,  and  by  those 
who  would  judge  of  the  actual  tendency  of  any  system  of 
belief. 

Among  these  important  events,  is  that  which  severs  a  man 
from  the  influences  and  society  of  his  home,  and  sends  him 
forth  to  be  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  distant  lands.    Let 
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not  the  frequency  of  such  an  incident  or  the  casual  circum- 
stances which  attend  it  deprive  it  of  its  actual  importance  as 
a  part  of  moral  and  religious  not  less  than  of  intellectual  ex- 
perience. The  mere  fact  of  a  being  so  much  the  creature  of 
habit  and  association  as  is  man, — shaking  off  the  familiar  in- 
fluences which  country,  kindred,  and  local  society  have  gen- 
erated around  him,x— and  entering,  at  once,  into  another  and  a 
widely  different  sphere — this  we  say  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
event  of  which  we  speak — one  which  will  more  or  less  agi- 
tate the  elements  and  try  the  practical  strength  of  faith.  A 
wider  scope  is  thus  afforded  to  his  observing  faculties,  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  long-cherished  opinions  and  prac- 
tices not  with  familiar  differences,  but  with  such  as  are  far 
without  the  influence  as  they  are  separated  by  intrinsic  pecu- 
liarities, from  any  which  he  has  personally  known.  In  short 
being  placed  amid  new  and  dissimilar  social  as  well  as  physi- 
cal scenes, — ^by  the  force  of  contrast  alone, — a  process  of 
self-revelation  is  commenced  within  him,  and  little  introspec- 
tion is  requisite  to  make  him  conscious  of  a  new  and  hitherto 
unappreciated  power  in  his  personal  religion,  or  to  awaken  him 
to  a  poignant  sense  of  its  unsettled  character  and  its  slight  hold 
upon  his  deepest  thoughts  and  strongest  affections.  It  is 
alike  interesting  and  valuable,  therefore,  to  one  entertaining 
those  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son 
and  of  human  duty  and  destiny  which  distinguish  us,  to  ob- 
serve, as  narrowly  as  may  be,  the  influence  of  these  senti- 
ments when  occupying  more  extensive  fields  of  observation 
and  subjected  to  impressions  from  foreign  objects.  The  in- 
quiry, considered  at  large,  is  indeed  too  broad  and  general  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  few  remarks  which  can  here  be 
aflbrded  ;  still  in  particular  points,  it  may  suggest  reflections 
not  altogether  unimproving. 

In  speaking  of  the  Unitarian  abroad,  we  will  not  follow  hipd 
through  the  populous  cities  and  fertile  country  of  England, — 
where  are  chosen  temples,  dedicated  to  the  faith  he  loves,  a 
ministry  vigorous  in  its  support,  and  a  general  sentiment  of 
liberality  of  which  that  faith  is  the  very  spirit.  Nor  will  we 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  unutterable  sadness  with 
which  he  must  behold  so  many  of  the  French  nation  driven  by 
an  irrational  and  a  false  theology  into  the  most  hardy  skepti- 
cism ;  or  dwell  upon  the  eminent  satisfaction  which  glows  in 
his  breast  at  the  evident  preparation  for  receiving  and 
developing  a  better  hope  at  present  existing  among  them. 
But  we  will  speak  of  him  as  the  temporary  denizen  of  that 
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land,  most  of  whose  ground  is  hallowed  by  the  reccnds  of 
torj,  and  whose  chief  attractions  are,  of  all  material  objects, 
second  only  to  nature,  in  their  power  of  affecting  the  human 
soul. 

The  prevalence  of  Catholicism,  in  an  age  like  this,  wherever 
its  effects  are  seen,  and  most  of  all,  in  a  country  possessing 
the  moral  associations  of  Italy,  must  inspire  in  every  reasona- 
ble mind  similar  emotions  of  wonder  and  regret.  Vet  when 
subsequent  attention  has  evinced  the  complete  sway  exercised 
over  the  peopie  by  the  priesthood, — a  sway  often  acquired 
and  perpetuated  through  the  weaker  minded  of  the  women, 
and  the  jealous  care  with  which  every  avenue  of  informadon 
is  guarded  and  every  germ  of  liberal  feeling  crushed, — ^it  seems 
wonderful  that  results  more  baneful  are  not  exhibited,  and  that 
there  should  be  even  the  present  scanty  evidences  of  mental 
refinement  and  moral  mtelligence.  One  conclusion,— distinct 
and  strong,  the  Unitarian  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling,  and  that 
is,  that  the  moral  revolution  which  must  precede  every  suc- 
cessful effi)rt  for  political  enfranchisement,  must  be  vivified  by 
a  quickening  and  most  elevated  religious  sentiment,  one  which 
shall  soar  far  above  every  superstitious  error  and  exclusive 
opinion.  In  a  word,  the  mournful  effects  of  the  exact  con- 
trary of  his  own  system — so  prominently  exhibited  in  Italy, 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian  a  thrilling  sense  of  the 
power  and  preciousness  of  his  faith.  And  when  he  realizes 
that  great  lesson  which  an  extended  knowledge  of  this  world 
and  its  inhabitants  ever  teaches— the  lesson  of  universal  char- 
ity, it  does  not  dawn  upon  him  as  a  long-neglected  truth, — 
but  as  the  confirmation  of  what  the  genius  of  his  belief  had 
ever  imparted.  A  view  of  the  widely  difierent  native  pro- 
pensities and  talents,  and  the  not  less  distinct  processes  of^ ed- 
ucation and  course  of  circumstances  which  have  combined  to 
make  men  what  they  are  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe — must 
induce,  in  every  reasonable  mind,  that  broad,  liberal  judg- 
ment of  humanity  which  the  Unitarian  advocates ;  and  to 
him  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  find  that  his  system,  boai  its 
rational  foundation, — anticipates  the  experimental  annuncia- 
tion of  so  important  a  truth. 

In  a  country  of  ancient  greatness  and  unrivalled  art,  the 
mental  developments  and  future  destiny  of  man  are  presented 
in  a  most  affecting  light  to  human  contemplation.  And  in 
such  thoughts,  awakened  by  the  most  soul-breathing  pioduc' 
tions  of  the  cfa^l  and  the  pencil,  or  aroused  by  the  impofiiog 
presence  of  antiquity— Kloes  not  the  religious  principlD  ilia'* 
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mine  and  carry  out  the  mind's  spontaneous  impressions  ? 
When  such  fiuits  of  genius  are  most  livingly  existent,  and 
most  holily  exciting, — can  he  who  stands  before  them— for 
a  moment  doubt  the  mcnral  capacity  of  their  authors  ?  And, 
amid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  bygone  age  and  people, 
what  consolation  is  there  for  the  oppressive  sense  of  the  awful 
power  of  time  over  the  material  results  of  man's  thought 
and  labour, — ^but  that  involved  in  a  sublime  confidence  in  the 
blessed  futurity  of  his  being  ? 

But,  perhaps,  in  nought  is  the  Unitarian  more  impresavely 
confirmed  by  his  experience  abroad,  than  in  that  necessity  of 
individual  and  direct  moral  efibrt  which  he  recognises  as  es- 
sential to  his  spiritual  growth, — and  the  great  end  of  Christi- 
anity. In  proportion  as  contact  with  novel  or  opposing  circum- 
stances reveals  man  to  himself  so  he  must  feel  that  his  highest 
distinction  lies  in  his  power  of  self-government, — that  the 
virtue  which  conscience  demands  is  an  exercise  of  energy,  a 
maintenance  of  character,  a  steady  loftiness  of  purpose ;  and 
that  it  is  this,  and  this  only  in  which  consists  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  above  all  that  unfolded  in  the  exam- 
ple of  its  Author.  Environed  by  habitual  and  therefore  pow- 
erfiil  restraints,  one  may  speculate  coolly  upon  the  uselessness 
or  secondary  value  of  human  effort  in  the  work  of  religious 
self-improvement, — ^but  a  different  and  less  secure  position  in 
the  world  will  induce  and  urge  into  practice  a  contrary  senti- 
nent  or  it  will  endanger  to  the  utmost  a  character  so  un- 
guarded. 

It  is  when  thus  situated,  indeed,  that  the  Unitarian,  pecu- 
liarly, rejoices  in  that  latent  encliusiasm  which  is  inherent  in 
his  belief,  when  that  belief  has  entered  into  and  penetrated 
his  spirit.  Having  ever  known  the  necessity  and  felt  the 
glory  of  personal  religious  endeavour,  its  exercise  is  the  great 
mtent  of  his  spirit.  Blest  with  tenets  too  simple  and  pure  to 
linger  in  the  cold  vestibule  of  his  mind,  they  actuate  and 
inspire  without  that  foreign  excitement  essential  to  the  main-* 
tenance  of  more  complex  systems.  Away  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  sympathy,  his  faith  lives  brightly  in  his  bosom 
with  all  the  beavitiiul  fertility  of  truth. 

It  is,  too,  abroad,  that  the  Unitarian  arrives  at  a  fiiU  under-> 
9tanding  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  profession. 
What  enterprise  can  a  human  being  propose  to  himself  so 
morallv  preeminent  as  that  of  promoting  a  liberal  interpreta* 
iion  of  Christianity  and  perfect  freedom  of  religious  inquiry  ? 
How  much  of  fidelity,  of  eamestnessi  of  sel^possessioQi  of 
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self-sacrifice  is  imperiously  demaDded  by  such  a  position! 
The  grandeur  of  this  design  is  perceptible  abroad,  where,  on 
every  side  the  barriers  of  ignorance  and  superstition  obscure 
a  religion  intended  by  its  beneficent  Autiior  to  be  expanded, 
like  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  over  the  universe — to  minister 
to  the  spirit  of  man, — to  solace  it  when  weary  and  sorrowing, 
illumine  and  cheer  its  darkness,  develppe  its  moi^  being — ^and 
waft  it  to  its  God, 

If  there  be  a  religious  faith  fitted  fit)m  its  very  nature  to 
sustain  human  virtue  when  unsupported  by  every  other  aid, 
to  keep  clear  and  elevated  the  eye  of  faith  when  those  who 
were  wont  to  direct  its  gaze  are  absent,  and  to  preser^^e  un- 
dunmed  the  fire  of  devotion  in  the  wanderer's  heart — it  is  that 
of  the  Unitarian.  Thus  is  he^confirmed  abroad  in  this  world, 
and  such  may  he  humbly  anticipate  will  be  the  testimony  of 
the  more  spbitual  manifestations  of  his  eternal  home. 

H.    T.    TUCKERMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Editor  of  the  Unitarian  readily  admits  the  following  remarks  of 
a  correspondent  upon  a  debateable  subject.  The  length  of  the  letter 
has  induced  the  Editor  to  omit  tliose  parts  of  it  wliich  comment  partic- 
ular upon  the  "  Reviewer's  "  account  of  the  trial  of  Knceland,  and 
some  other  small  portions ;  deeming  it  sufficient  to  present  his  corres- 
pondent's views  upon  tlie  main  principle  on  which  the  prosecution  was 
founded,  and  the  substance  of  his  reasoning  and  illustrations.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  an  Englishman,  of  whose 
respectable  character  we  are  fully  assured.  It  is  well  for  ua  to  gather 
wisdom  from  comparing  with  our  own  the  views  of  intelligent  men, 
somewhat  differently  situated  from  ourselves  in  regard  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity. 

In  looking  over  the  Unitarian,  for  July,  at  pare  34C,  I  met  with  an 
anonymous  review  of  Mr.  Dunlnp's  speech  in  the  Municipal  Court,  in 
defence  of  Abner  Knceland  on  an  indictment  for  blaspbemj ;  aod^Ar* 
gomcnts  of  the  Attorney  of  the  ComoioDwealth  in  the  triaU  of  Abner 
Kneeland  for  Blasphemy."  I  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  identifyiii§[ 
Unitarian  Christianity  with  every  thing  liberal  in  sentiment,  candid  in 
argument,  and  seneroua  in  practice.  Professing  to  be  guided  by  the  wise, 
and  pure,  and  benevolent  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  sospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  I  have  thought,  but  I  may  mistake,  and  if  so  I  trust  I  shall 
bo  pardoned,  that  it  was  the  first  and  great  desire  of  Unitarian  ChriatlaiM 
in  their  unavoidabU  conflipta  with  them  that  oppose  th^  trqth  as  it  i#  i^ 
Jesus,  whether  misbelieved  or  unbelievers,  not  to  be  overcome  of  evil; 
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Imt  to  overcome  evil  with  good :  that  they  had  such  undoubted  confi- 
dence in  the  truth,  stability,  and  power  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  as  to 
reject  with  honest  indignation,  the  pirny  aidof  the  civil  law  in  its  defence. 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  "  obscene  and  vulgar  blasphemy,"  and  seem- 
incly  takes  for  gitinted,  that  it  ouffht  to  be  punished.  Are  we  then  to 
inrer,  tiiat  chaste  and  polite  blasphemy  are  to  esca])e  with  impunity  ? 
The  reviewer  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  favour  his  readers  with  tne 
definition  of  the  term  blasphemy.  He  tells  us  that  the  **  counsel  for  the 
wosecution  has  shown  most  satisfactorily  that  blasphemy  has  a  meaning.*' 
How  easily,  then,  might  he  have  enlightened  us  on  a  subject  of  vast  and 
serious  consequence,  and  thus  prevented  some  at  least,  who  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  their  hearts  make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  to  think 
what  they  speak,  and  speak  what  they  think,  from  fallins  into  like  con- 
demnation !  As  the  case  now  stands  no  one  is  safe  fVoiu  die  fangs  of  the 
law  *,  no  one  at  least  that  considers  it  a  sacred  duty  to  bear  his  honest  tes- 
timony in  fovour  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth.  For  if  the  Attor- 
ney for  the  Commonwealth  be  justified  in  prosecuting  for  what  he  may 
be  pleased  to  call  blasphemy,  in  one,  he  is  m  every  instance.  And  then 
who  can  be  safe  ? 

Christians  of  conflicting  sentiments,  to  their  very  great  reproach  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  have  been  long  iii  the  habit  of  charging  each  other 
with  the  crime  of  blasphemy  !    How  easy  then  would  it  be  fbr  a  reputedly 
Orthodox  attorney  for  the  Cfommon  wealth,  full  of  fiery  fiaming  zeal  for  his 
peculiarism,  to  construe  every  opinion  in  religion  but  his  own  i^m  to  mean. 
*<  obscene  aud  vulgar  bloAphomy,"  and  prosecute  and  cause  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  every  one  that  does  not  subscribe  to  his  creed  :  such  things 
have  happened  before  now,  and  can  you,  will  you  be  certain,  that  they 
will  never  happen  again  ?    Will  not  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects?     So  long  therefore  as  the  right  of  prosecuting  for  blasphemy 
continues  to  be  recognised,  such  tilings  will  recur,  and  the  foul  stigma  on 
the  lovely  face  of  true  religion  remain  unobliterated.    Perhaps,  however, 
the  learned  counsel  and  his  reviewer  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
blasphemy  puniuhable  by  law,  consists  in  speaking  and  writing  contemp- 
tuously 01  revealed  religion.    1  would  crave  the  liberty  of  asking  those 
gentlemen  one  question.    If  you  are  Orthodox  must  you  not  act  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  towards  the  anti-ortliodox,  and  if  Unitarian  to- 
wardEs  the  Orthodox  P    However  greatly  we  may  esteem  virtuous  but  mis- 
taken men,  we  cannot,  while  wo  retain  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance 
of  truth,  feel  any  respect  whatever  for  their  errors.    Now  the  infidel  or  un- 
believer proiefMes  to  regard  religion  not  simply  as  an  error;  but  as  a  gross 
imposition.     In  his  endeavours  therefore  to  disabuse  his  fellow-men,  can 
you  expect  him  to  employ  measured  and  respectful  language  in  describing 
what  it  sincere,  he  must  utterly  disapprove  and  abhor?    If  he  uses  argu- 
ments, answer  him  with  arguments.     If  he  employ  ^*  rigmarole  "  and 
"  flummery  "  to  use  the  language  of  the  reviewer,  tnen  treat  the  matter 
with  perfect  silence  as  unwortny  your  notice :  and  do  not  by  rendering 
evil  fbr  evil,  countenance  your  adversary  in  saying,  that  you  are  conscious 
of  the  utter  dcfencelcssncss  of  your  system  on  their  ^p^und  of  fair  and 
manly  argument;  and  that  recklessly  determined, iVom smister  motives,  to 
defend  a  bad  cause,  you  employ  fines  and  dungeons,  when  argument  fails. 
Besides,  who  authorized  you  to  punish  for  blasphemy  P    It  may  indeed  be 
legal ;  but  is  it  evangelical,  is  it  according  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus  P  Hear,  I  beseech  you  what  Tacitus  a  heathen  says,  ''Deorum  injut 
ria  Diis  curs.*'  Leave  to  the  gods  the  revenge  rf their  own  wrongs.    Now 
listen  to  two  eminent  and  liberally  minded  Christians,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Aspland,  and  Dr.  Fumeaux.    The  former  says  in  allusion  to  the  subject : 
**  'This  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  there  is  great  wisdom  in  such  a 
recommendation  of  the  forbearance  of  power.    In  the  case  before  us,  puB^ 
ishment  is  unnecessary,  for  blasphemy  excites  nnmingled  horror  in  soci« 
•ty.  Had  b  the  antidote  to  its  own  poiion.    It  if  tttnlmted  4t  once  to  ]itl|B« 
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ism  or  madneas,  which  is  nearly  the  same.  The  report  of  it  makes  ererj 
ODe  fly  for  safety  to  the  settled  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
habitual  feelings  of  his  heart.  There  is  only  one  way  of  lessening  the 
l^eneral  abhorrence  of  blasphemy,  and  that  is,  ht  punishing  it  vindic- 
tively ;  for  then  the  sufibrer  may  excite  sYmpatny,  and  sympathy  may 
grow  into  a  foolish  admiration  of  nis  fortitude  and  spirit.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
altogether  consonant  to  human  nature,  that  in  those  times  and  places 
where  the  laws  against  blasphemy  have  been  most  severe,  and  executed 
with  the  greatest  rigour,  there  has  been  the  most  and  worst  blasphemy." 
De  Furneaux  in  his  letters  to  Blackstone  observes  :  '^  Though  <Milumny  and 
slander,  when  affecting  our  fellow-men,  are  punishable  by  law  ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  an  injury  is  done  and  damage  sustained,  and  repara- 
tion therefore  due  to  the  injured  party  ^  yet,  this  reason  cannot  hold  where 
God  and  the  Redeemer  are  concerned,  who  can  sustain  no  injury  from 
low  malice  and  scurrilous  invective ;  nor  can  any  reparation  be  made  to 
them  by  temporal  penalties;  for  these  can  work  no  conviction  or  repent- 
ance in  the  mind  of  the  oUTender ;  and  if  he  continue  impenitent  and  in- 
corrisible,  he  will  receive  his  condign  punishment  in  tne  final  retribu- 
tion.' 

All  men  if  possible  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  folly  and  iniquity 
of  that  system  so  unbluMliingly  advocated  by  modern  unbelievers,  but  this 
must  be  effectjBd  by  no  other  means  under  heaven,  than  fair  argument  and 
friendly  persuasion.  For  my  own  part  1  would  not  hurt  a  single  hair  of 
the  liead  of  the  most  vulgar  opposcr  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian I  hesitate  not  tu  say,  if  genuine  religion  cannot  be  supported  on  the 
ground  of  its  own  iutrinsic  merits,  but  inuHt  be  propped  up  by  fines  and 
dungeons,  the  sooner  it  falls  to  the  ground  the  better :  the  worhi  will  theo 
be  rid  of  what  is  utterly  unworthv  its  regard.  But  what  is  meant  by  "  re- 
ligious tolerance."  As  an  English  nonconformist  I  have  regarded  and 
still  do  regard  the  phrase  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  because  it  appears 
to  mc  that  the  right  to  toleruto  ucceiisarily  implies  the  r\g\\{  to  be  iutoler- 
ant!  To  speak  then  of '' religious  lolcrance.  '  is  about  as  wise  and  reason- 
able as  lo  talk  of  brtathing  tulenincc.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the 
power  to  breathe  and  the  power  to  be  free  arc  alike  the  precious  giflts  of 
the  benevolent  Creator.  For  he  that  hath  made  breathing  indispensable 
to  our  physical  existence,  hath  in  like  manner  made  freedom  essential  to 
our  moral  and  intellectual  being. 

The  reviewer  tells  us,  "  they  (Knceland's  followers)  really  are  a  band  of 
ignorant  and  deluded,  not  to  say,  immoral  men."  Ignorance  and  delu- 
sion, are  misfortunes,  not  necessarily  crimes;  immorality  is  indisputably 
sinful.  But  were  there  laws  to  punish  immorality  none  would  escape  ;  not, 
because  I  think  all  or  even. a  majority  of  mankind  are  immoral.  No,  I 
have  a  better  opinion  of  society  ;  but  because  on  the  subject  of  morality, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  so  that  each  in  his  turn  would  be  im- 
plicated. IminoruLity  then,  sinful  as  it  unquestionably  is,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  materiaUy  interibro  with  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society  may  not  be 
punished  by  human  laws.  It  is  wise  therefore  to  leave  it  to  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  who  will  do  right. 

Besides,  will  prosecutions  for  blasphemy  dissipate  ignorance,  banish 
delusion,  and  inspire  moral  and  virtuous  ieeiing?  Will  not  sach  proceed- 
ings tend  rather  to  confirm  the  ignorant  and  impious,  cause  them  to  cling 
closer  to  their  leader  and  ki»  pernicious  sentiments,  and  regard  him  as  a 
martyr,  and  themselves  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  sect.'  And,  have  we 
yet  to  learn,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  persecution  to  defeat  its  own  ends, 
to  build  up  what  it  intended  to  pull  down .'  The  artful  leaders  of  those  ig- 
norant ano  deluded  people,  are  wise  in  their  generation;  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  persecution  to  their  demoralizing  cause.  To  employ 
a  common  but  not  inapt  saying,  they  know  it  brings  grist  to  their  mill ;  honcn 
they  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  provoke  persecution.  If  therefore 
you  feel  a  desire  to  indulge  those  worthies,  to  exalt  their  infiaiMied  picti- 
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nns  in  their  own  estimation,  to  enlist  publio  s^rmpathy  in  their  favouri 
and  give  eztensJTe  circulation  to  their  gross,  indecent,  and  vulgar  at* 
tacks  on  all  that  is  sacred,  and  amiable,  and  good;  only  institute  a  few 
more  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  and  you  will  do  more  to  propagate  and 
extend  infidel  principles  in  six  months,  than  they  could  accomplish  in  a 
generation.  Let  them  alone  is  good  and  sago  advice ;  their  counsel,  their 
work  being  evidently  human  and  corrupt,  will  inevitably  moulder,  decay, 
and  vanish  before  the  radiant  glory  of  tne  sun  of  righteousness. 

But  we  are  told  **  they  are  discontented  with  all  the  cxistins  principles 
upon  which  the  social  system  is  maintained,  and  easer  to  bring  about  a 
total  change  in  all  the  institutions  of  society."  Are  they  soP  Well,  tliis 
may  be  sufficient  evidence  of  their  ignorance  and  delusion  ;  but  the  re- 
medy for  this  unhappy  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  execu- 
tion of  unjust  and  merciless  laws;  hut  in  ardent,  untinng,  and  affectionate 
endeavours  to  enlighten  their  minds,  meliorate  their  condition,  and' inspire 
them  with  right  views  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  as  the  image  and  offspring 
of  God  who  is  love,  and  the  exalted  destination  of  his  obedient  children.  Let 
the  wealthy,  the  learned,  and  the  influential  Christian,  condescend  to  men 
of  low  estate,  provide  efficient  means  for  instructing  the  ignorant,  reclaim- 
ing the  vicious,  and  employing  the  idle  ;  let  him  patronize  the  industrious 
and  reward  the  meritorious ;  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  is 
doing  for  the  least  of  these  brethren,  Christ  will  regard  as  done  for  himself. 
It  is  because  the  poor  are  too  often  overlooked  by  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential, and  suffered  to  languish  in  ignorance,  gelf  degradation  and  moral 
wretchedness,  that  they  become  envious  and  discontented.  Rescue  them 
fix>m  a  state  of  self  degradation,  not  by  fines  and  dungeons,  but  by  kind- 
ness and  benevolence ;  exalt  them  to  the  dignity  of  moral  and  rational  be- 
inirs ;  let  them  feel  that  you  sympathize  with  them,  that  you  are  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  their  improvement  and  welfare,  and  envy  and  discon- 
tent will  vanish  ;  you  will  be  greeted  by  smiling,  happy  countenances,  will 
enjoy  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  of  God,  and  secure  the  blessing  of 
them  that  were  ready  to  perish.  But  should  discontent  still  eiist,  it  will 
be  found  only  in  the  haunts  of  the  irreclaimably  vicious.  At  all  events, 
discontent  is  not  an  offence  against  human  laws,  nor  is  it  a  crime  that  1 
know  of  to  manifest  even  an  ^*  eager"  desire  to  remove  its  real  or  supposed 
caAse,  provided  always  it  be  attempted  in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional 
manner.  It  were  well,  were  the  laws  wise  enough  to  prevent,  at  any  rate 
thcv  ought  always  to  be  strong  enough  to  punish,  all  violence  and  outrage. 

These  remarks  would  bo  inconcomplotc,  were  the  closing  paragraph 
overlooked.  If  thin  may  be  considered  any  thing  like  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  learned  counsel's  **  arguments,"  they  may  be  safely  pronounced  un- 
worthy the  name.  In  truth,  this  sneciincn  paragraph  is  not  a  particle  su- 
perior to  the  ravings  of  those  wilo  fanatics  called  revivalists ;  and  seems 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  It  is  in  short  a  violent 
and  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  strong  passions  of  the  jurors,  designed  to 
rouse  their  fears  and  excite  their  terror,  by  conjuring  up  a  number  of  the 
most  fantastic  and  hideous  phantoms,  aod  causing  them  to  flit  in  rapid  and 
terrific  succession  before  the  highly  excited  imagination  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury.  Such  for  example,  <u  open,  gross,  jMiipabUf  indtcent  Uas' 
pheviy,  Fanny  Wrigid  system,  atheism,  community  of  propertu,  uniimited 
lasciviousness,  adultery,  infidelity,  marriages  dissohea,  prostitution  wads 
easy  and  safe,  moral  and  religious  restraints  removed,  the  foundations  of 
society  broken  up,  property  made  common,  and  universal  mischief  and 
misery!  Here  tuen  is  an  array  of  ghastly  spectres,  sufficient  in  all  con- 
science to  fiighten  all  the  good  old  ladies,  ana  young  ones  too,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  throuffhout  the  United  States.  Could  any  one  seriously  be- 
lieve that  those  phantoms  existed  any  where  but  in  the  prolific  brains  of 
the  ingenious  and  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  perchance  ia 
those  of  his  reviewer  also;  he  must  cooclude  Boston,  staid,  pious  Boston, 
the  city  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatben;  ia  a  MGoad  Sodom!  wi(h  Uum  difiaraiica 
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however,  that  in  the  former,  not  even  ten  righteous  penont  eonld  be 
found,  and  hence  waa  destroyed  by  a  mighty  overthrow;  but  Boston  still 
remains,  and  owes  its  safetv  under  God,  not  indeed  to  the  officiousness  of 
them  who  by  an  unjustifiable  measure  dragged  an  obscure  individual  into 
light,  who  before  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cityi 
and,  but  for  this  unfortunate  prosecution,  might  have  lived  and  died  in 
obscurity.  No,  but  to  its  many  virtuous,  benevolent,  and  philanthn^iie 
ciUzens,  who  would  be  an  honour  and  safeguard  to  any  city.  Grace  and 
peace  be  multiplied  to  them.  In  sober  truth,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
groundless  fears  of  some  good  Christians  have  magnified  the  number  and 
strength  of  unbelievers,  £-,  very  far^  beyond  their  actual  amount,  to  their 
own  terror  and  dismay;  but  to  tne  high  gratification  of  the  rejectors  of  di- 
vine revelalion ;  who  must  feel  themselves  not  a  little  flattered  by  a  con- 
cession, which  I  verily  believe  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  witli  the  favourite  notes  which  bigots  and  fanatics  are  so  fond 
of  chaunting,  to  be  either  charmed  or  frishtened  by  them.  Thej  seem 
never  better  pleased  than  when  thejr  are  t>awling  out  at  the  very  top  of 
their  lungs ;  tne  church  is  in  danger,  infidelity  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  by 
this  craft  the^r  have  their  wealth.  Lot  not  then,  serious,  enlightened,  and 
liberal  Christians  fear  where  no  fear  is ;  but  trusting  in  God,  and  true  to 
themselves,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  which  is  gone 
forth  out  of  his  moutn,  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish 
his  pleasure,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  hath  sent  it. 
I  have  only  to  say  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  I  have  no  personal  ae- 

auaintance  whatever,  with  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has  occasioned 
liese  remarks;  nor  with  any  of  the  parties,  directly  nor  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  this  prosecution.  These  observations  therefore,  are  not,  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  dictated  by  prejudice  or  partiality ;  but  by  love  for 
true  relicion  and  rational  freedom,  and  from  the  desire  here  to  record  my 
humble  but  fearless  protest  against  attempts,  by  whomsoever  made,  to  up- 
hold our  holy  religion  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

M.  Ha&oiko. 

Fryebwrg,  Jtdy  10, 1834. 


THIRD    LETTER  TO   THE   REV.   ADIIf    BALLOC. 

Harvard^  Augu^  8,  1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  say,  '<I  am  willing  to  concede  that  there  are  no  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  which  declare  in  so  many  unequivocal  words : — all  men  wUlJinauy 
be  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness.  But  I  contend  that  there  are  several 
striking  passages  which  necessarily  involve  this  meaning,  and  which  can- 
not be  explained  consistently  with  the  rules  of  just  exegesis,  without  re- 
cognising the  truth  of  our  aoctrine.  You  quote  three  passages  from  St. 
Paul,  "  who,"  you  say.  "  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  would  of  all  others 
be  most  likely  to  inculcate  this  doctrine."  And  afler  making  your  quota- 
tations,  you  add,  <'  If  these  passages  do  not  involve  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal restoration,  I  grant  it  is  not  declared  in  the  Bible." 

You  select  your  first  passages  from  Col.  i.  19,  20.  <<  For  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;  and  having  made  peace 
throiiffh  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  him- 
self; by  bim,  I  say,  whether  they  be  thin^^  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.'* 
What  does  this  passage  mean  ?  I  think  it  means  that  Christ  waa  endued 
with  all  those  honours,  gifls,  and  virtues  which  would  in  every  way  qualify 
him  for  his  important  offices ;  that  God  b^  hn  son  Jesus,  made  overtuies 
of  peace  to  his  sinfol  and  rebelliooi  oflBq»riiig ;  uid  tet  by  thb  nme  J< 
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he  grants  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  privilege  and  the  means  of 
retarninff  to  their  heavenly  Father  by  penitence,  by  faith,  and  holy  obedi- 
ence.   The  passage  speaks  of  things  which  are  often  spoken  or  in  the 
New  Testament,  viz :  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  plorious  and  excellent 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  gracious  and  merciful  designs  of  the  gos< 

J|el.  I  think  it  means  that  God  lias  through  Christ,  made  ample  provision 
or  the  salvation  of  all  men,  who  are  disposed  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  gospel.  It  is  mournfully  evident  that  all  do  not  thus  comply 
in  this  state  of  being:  and  that  those  who  die  impenitent,  will,  in  another 
world,  be  furnished  with  efTcciual  means  of  grace,  and  become  certainly 
holv  and  happy,  seems  not  to  me  a  necessary  inference.  The  father 
makes  overtures  of  peace  to  his  children ;  but  they  arc  disregarded  by 
many.  Thev  arc  invited  and  besought  to  become  reconciled  to  nim.  He 
desires  not  the  death  of  the  sinner;  but  many  sinners  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  merciful  voice  that  calls  them  to  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  con- 
text I  think  shows  that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  by  this  passage  to  teach 
that  all  men  would  certainly  be  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness.  For 
he  says,  "  And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  unblameable,  and  unrcprov- 
able,  in  his  sight;  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and 
be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  ihe  gospel,  which  ye  have  heard, 
and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven." 

Though  you  had  been  sinful,  yet  he  has  granted  you  the  means  of  re- 
conciliation, or  the  privileges  of  the  gospel — and  he  has  done  this  that  he 
may  present  you  holy,  and  unblameable,  and  irreprovable  in  his  sight,  if 
you  continue  in  ihe  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away 
from  the  hope  of  the  gospel.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  same  word  does 
not  always  moan  the  same  thing;  and  that  the  literal  meaning  of  words  and 
expressitms  is  not  always  the  true  one.  Paul  addresses  the  Colossians,  as 
being  already  reconciled — i.  e.  the  gospel  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
and  they  had  begun  to  submit  to  its  authority  and  instruction ;  but  their 
bein^  found  holy,  unblameable,  and  unreprovable  depended  on  their 
continuance  in  the  faith  :  and  that  they  would  continue  thus  was  not  ab- 
solutely certain.  For  myself  I  see  not  that  the  word  reconcile  in  this  pass- 
ago  "  necessarily  involves  the  meaning,"  that  all  men  will  be  finally  re- 
stored to  holiness  and  happiness.  I  know  not  how  great  stress  you  lay  on 
the  expression  all  things — and  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
htaren.  With  my  views  of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  yfordi  reconcile 
may  be  understood,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  determine  whether 
the  expression  all  things  means  every  individual  being,  that  ever  did,  and 
ever  will  exist,  or  not.  Since,  according  to  my  views,  all  may  be  recon- 
ciled, i.  e.  enjoy  the  means  of  reconciliation,  and  yet  not  be  reconciled, 
i.  0.  they  may  not  all  faithfully  employ  those  means  so  that  they  become 
holy  and  happy.  I  suppose  you  would  readily  admit  that  all  and  erertj 
nre  not  always  to  bo  understood  in  their  most  comprehensive  significations. 
Paul  speaking  of  the  gospel,  .says,  <' which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was 
preached  to  every  creature  that  is  under  heaven''  There  were  probably 
thousands  and  millions  who  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of  it. 

Your  second  passage  is  Philip,  ii.  9-11.  "Wherefore  God  hath 
highly  exalted  hiin,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
conrcss  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  But 
why  must  wo  infer  from  this  passage  that  all  men  will  be  finally  restored 
to  holiness  and  happiness  .'*  You  ask  what  it  means  ^  I  think  that  the 
most  it  neces!<arily  means  is  this,  that  all  should  be  brought  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  dignity,  and  to  a  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Christ.— 
And  this  I  suppose  may  be  done,  though  all  do  not  become  holy  and  happy. 
Though  every  knee  were  made  to  bow,  and  erery  tongue  to  confess,  yet 
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it  does  not  say  that  all  would  pay  him  the  willing  homage  and  obedience 
of  the  heart.  Many  are  under  the  dominion  of  earthly  aovereigna,  and 
ahow  them  much  outward  respect  while  they  are  at  heart  opposed  to 
them.  Becauae  thatall  will  ultimately  be  constrained  to  own  andrevereoce 
God  and  Christ,  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  must  become 
good. 

When  the  apostle  wrote  this  pauage,  he  is  thou|(ht  to  have  had  in  his 
mind  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  which  I  will  give  m  Mr.  Noyea'  transla- 
tion, xlv.  23,  24. — *i.Thatio  me  every  knee  snail  bow;  that  to  me^^ery 
tongue  shall  swear.  '  Cnly  in  Jehovah,'  shall  men  say,  <  is  salvation  and 
atrencth  :  to  him  shall  came  and  be  put  to  shame  all  that  are  incensed  against 
him.  So  that  though  all  may  be  brought  into  liis  presence,  all  do  not  ap- 
pear there  with  the  same  character  and  feelings. 

Your  third  passage  is  from  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  *'  And  when  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him,  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Mv  bro- 
ther, does  this  text  involve  tlie  meaning  that  aU  men  will  be  £nafly  re- 
stored to  holiness  and  happiness  ?  To  me,  having  "  all  things  suiiued 
unto  him,"  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  all  will  become  holy  and  happy. 


mentions  their  being  put  under  his  feet — not  seated  at  his  right  hand!  Af- 
ter we  have  said  that  the  text  means  that  the  time  is  coming  when  all  shall 
be  brought  into  subjection  to  CI  'st,  either  willingly,  or  imwillingly,  and 
that  when  this  complete  ascendency  is  gained,  the  ^n  will  resign  his  do- 
minion to  God  who  ^ave  it  to  him ; — alter  we  have  said  this,  I  thi^k  we 
have  no  good  authority  to  say  that  the  passage  means  more. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  you,  ^^ir,  what  I  thought  was  the 
meaning  of  these  three  passaffes.  I  have  thought  that  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain any  single  passage  of  Scripture,  the  rules  of  just  exegesis  would  re- 
quire us  to  examine  not  barely  the  passage  as  it  stands  alone,  but  as  it 
stands  connected  with  tlie  whole  treatise.  Paul  has  written  a  number  of 
epistles ;  other  apostles  have  also  written ;  and  they  all  wrote  concerning 
Christianity.  Their  knowledco  of  Christianity  was>  in  various  ways  de- 
rived from  Christ,  many  of  whose  discourses  and  sayings  were  recorded, 
and  are  transmitted  to  us.  We  should  remember  these  things  when  we 
endeavour  to  fix  upon  the  true  meaning  of  any  particular  sentence.  As  it 
stands  alone,  it  may  seem  to  teach  what  it  was  never  designed  to  teach. 
i  saw  this  passage  quoted  tu  prove  that  repentance  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  salvation,  ^'  For  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  without  repent- 
ance.^* You  believe  in  a  future  righteous  retribution.  You  believe  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  often  recognised  and  often  taucht  in  tlio  Bible.  So  do  I. 
Why  should  the  other  doctrine,  viz.  the  final  restoration  of  all  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  if  it  is  so  important  to  the  moral  character  of  God, — 
why  should  it  be  so  passed  over  in  silence,  without  being  once  declared 
in  so  many  unequivocal  words  ?  vou  profess  to  regard  the  doctrine  as  es- 
sentially a  necessary  influence — nrst  urom  several  very  remarkable  texts, 
three  of  which  you  quote — and  secondly,  from  the  fundamental  truths  of 
divine  revelation,  which,  you  say,  cannot  be  carried  out  harmoniously  to 
any  other  result.  If  all  your  remarkable  passages  of  Scripture  are  similar, 
in  their  lajigiiage  and  import,  to  those  you  have  adduced,  I  cannot  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  that  your  peculiar  doctrine  is  a  necessary  inference 
from  them. 

You  think  that  the  goodness,  the  loVe,  the  benevolence,  and  the  pater- 
nal character  of  God,  discountenance  and  disprove  the  doctrine  that  ai^ 
will  be  eternally  miserable.  My  dear  friend,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  sad 
thouffht,  that  any  should  be  left  in  such  a  doleful  and  hopeless  condition ! 
We  know  that  there  is  much  evil  in  this  world,  and  yet  we  firmly  believe 
that  God  is  wise  and  good.    An  earthly  parent  may  do  good  aaa  banayCK 
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lent%  He  may  lore  bis  children ;  he  may  constantly  seek  to  promoto 
Iheir  happiness  \  and  yet  they  may  be  vicious  and  miserable.  Is  it  limit- 
in]|  the  noly  one  of  Israel  to  think  that  he  cannot  make  ns  happy  contrary 
to  oar  will  and  choice  ?  Is  not  holiness  the  result  of  our  own  efforts  co- 
operating with  divine  influences  ?  God  has  placed  us  in  circumstances 
where  we  may  certainly  become  holy.  He  furnishes  us  with  all  proper 
and  needful  means  and  helps.  If  we  do  not  become  holy,  does  it  prove 
that  God  is  not  good?  In  speaking  or  thinking  of  future  punishment  or 
miseinr  I  endeavour  to  have  these  truths  fresh  in  my  mind,  viz.  that  God 
will  do  no  wroni^  to  any  of  his  creatures — and  notoing  inconsistent  with 
his  wisdom,  justice  and  benevolence — that  the  misery  of  the  wicked  will 
not  exceed  their  real  unworthiness.  Here  I  suppose  you  would  agree 
with  me. 

Our  main  difference  then  seems  to  bo,  not  about  the  sum  or  anunud  of 
future  misery,  but  about  its  duration.  How  then  does  your  doctrine  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  God  as  more  benevolent  and  amiable  ?  According 
to  the  supposition,  the  sinner  has  in  either  case,  just  the  same  quantity  of 
misery  to  endure.  Just  as  much  as  you  limit  its  duratwrif  just  so'  much 
you  increase  its  intensity.  Since  the  Scriptures  speak  so  plainly  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  retribution,  and  are  so  silent  about  a  state  of  prooation  be- 
yond the  grave ;  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  not  authorized  as  yet  to  teach 
such  a  doctrine,  nor  to  infer  it  from  other  gospel  truths.  I  have  supposed 
that,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  holiness  and 
happiness  were  true,  and  of  such  groat  practical  importance  to  us  in  this 
world,  it  would  have  been  more  distinctly  and  clearly  revealed — that 
such  a  prominent  place  would  have  been  given  to  it,  that  it  could  he 
easily  discovered.  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  3rou  on  this  interesting 
subject,  but  I  must  defer  it  to  another  opportunity.  I  know  not  that  1 
have,  as  yet,  used  a  harsh  or  unkind  expression ;  if  I  have,  or  if  I  do,  you 
will  have  the  frankness  to  tell  me  so.  That  we  may  both  earnestly,  and 
candidly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  is  the  prayer 
of  your  friend  and  brother.  Jon athah  Fabr. 

Axv.  Aonr  Ballou. 


TO   TH£   EDITOR   OF   THE    UfflTARlAN. 

Boetanf  August  lldk,  1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

Last  Sunday  evening,  I  attended  at  Park  street,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beecher,  who  has  just  come  hither  from  the  West,  to  make  an  appeal  for 
the  Lane  Seminary.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  burst  out  into  vio- 
lent anathemas  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  one  part  of  his  charge,  was, 
that  the  Pope  denied  that  protestant  ordinances  were  valid,  *'  and  thus, 
said  the  Doctor,  he  *'  endeavoured  to  bastardize  all  Europe.''  This  was 
one  of  the  main-stays  of  his  violent  crusade  against  popery. 

It  happened  that  the  very  day  before,  I  read  an  article  in  the  "  New 
York  CH>server"  headed  **  Baptism  by  Unitarians  not  valid.**  which  con- 
veyed the  unanimous  decision  of  that  **  General  As8.jnbly  '^  to  which  Dr. 
Beecher  has  been  (^er  great  opposition,  on  account  of  his  heresies)  at 
last  admitted  a  member. 

The  article  deserves  consideration.  The  paper  in  which  it  is  published 
!■  one  of  the  principal  religious  periodicals  in  the  United  States^  having  a 
«iitulatioa  but  a  little  ihort  of  14,000.    I  give  the  article  abbrevialed. 
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*<  Baptism  by  Unitarians  not  valid. 

"  Editors  of  the  Jf.  Y.  Observer, — As  some  difficulty  has  occured  rela- 
tive to  admission  of  persons  coming  from  Unitarian  societies  into  Evan- 
gelical churches,  I  send  you  the  following  extract  from  the  Assembly's  Di- 
gest. A  person  baptized  by  Dr.  Priestley  applied  Ibr  admission  to  the 
Lord's  Table.  The  question  was,  '  shall  t)r.  Priestley's  baptism  be  con- 
sidered valid.'     The  Assembly  adopted  the  following  Kesolution  : 

*^  <  Resolved,  That  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative :  and  it  was 
accordingly  determined  in  the  negative.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
country,  while  Unitarian  errors  are  making  their  insidious  approaclres; 
whilst  the  advocates  of  this  heresy  arc  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  multitudes,'  (you,  see  IMr.  Editor  we  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground)  *  who  have  no  suspicion  of  their  defection  from  the  faith,  the  As- 
sembly feel  it  their  duty  to  speak  without  reserve. 

'^  It  is  the  deliberate  and  u.nanimous  opinion  of  this  Assembly,  that 
those  who  renounce  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in  suhstaiicc,  equal  in  power  and  glory  witn 
the  Father,  cannot  be  recognised  as  Ministers  op  the  Gospel  and 
that  tJicir  ministrations  are  wholly  invalid.'.** 

To  show  how  far  this  distinction  goes.  I  have  jast  received  information 
from  Louisville  by  letter,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July  bv  the 
children  of  all  the  Sunday  Schools  in  that  town,  the  pupils  of  the  ifnita- 
rian  and  Catholic  Schools  were  exj»ressly  excludeif,  because  they  were 
not  Christians.  The  Presbyterian  minister  made  this  division  between  pa- 
gans and  believers. 

Now,  Sir,  is  not  here  the  very  essence  of  bigotry  ?  Is  not  this  as  bad 
as  the  worst  form  of  popery  ?  Is  not  Presbyterian  popery,  and  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  popery,  as  bad  as  any  popery  the  world  ever  saw  ? 

With  nothing  of  the  venerablcness  of  antiquity  to  recommend  it,  with- 
out the  strong  arm  of  a  union  with  the  state  to  enforce  its  arrogant  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  man,  %vithout  even  any  general  unity  of 
sentiment  to  Justify  its  own  vaunted  infallibility,  what  is  therein  Calvin- 
istic  popery,  that  is  not  to  be  despised,  condeuaned,  and  resisted  above  all 
the  intolerance  of  popes  and  cardinals?  H. 


We  have  been  oblised,  in  order  to  give  the  concluding  part  of  some 
important  articles,  and  to  do  Justice  to  our  Correspondents,  to  omit  in  the 
present  number.  Notices  of  Books. 
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Names. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  strict  personal  Unity  of 
God,  there  are  many  varieties  of  designation.  The  terms 
Unitarian,  Liberal  Christian,  Socinian,  Arian,  Humanitarian, 
Christian,  Bible-Christian,  Hlcksite,  Congregationalist  and 
Independent,  have  been  applied  either  to  distbct  portions, 
or  to  the  general  mass  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  these  varieties  of  name ;  and 
could  we  be  so  confident  in  our  own  wisdom  as  to  be  certain 
that  mere  words  would  never  assume*  among  us  a  conse- 
quence which  does  not  belong  to  them,  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves little  about  the  matter.  This  confidence  however  we 
cannot  have,  when  we  contemplate  the  history  of  opinions  in 
past  times,  or  when  we  look  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
Christian  world.  When  names  have  long  been  worn,  they 
are  valued,  they  are  fought  for,  and  even  when  dififerences  of 
opinion  have  ceased  to  exist,  differences  of  name  will  produce 
or  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  dissension.  The  remarks  which  fol- 
low may  show,  that  it  is  possible  other  evils,  still  more  seri- 
ous, may  result  from  the  adoption,  on  our  part,  of  a  wrong 
name,  or  even  the  application  of  the  right  name  in  a  wrong 
manner. 

We  may  briefly  dismiss  from  consideration  the  name 
Socinian.  If  it  was  ever  the  proper  designation  of  a  party, 
it  is  so  no  longer,  since  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Socinus, 
— the  duty  of  praying  to  Christ, — has  not  been  maintained 
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among  modern  defenders  of  the  divine  personal  miity.  We 
have  other  strong  reasons  agunst  this  designation.  It  is 
borrowed  from  a  human  leader,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for 
any  who  remember  the  precept  of  Christ  to  call  no  man 
master  upon  earth.  It  tends  besides  to  give  the  impression 
that  our  distinguishing  tenet  was  never  msuhtained  till  the 
days  of  Socinus ;  an  impresssion  utterly  incorrect,  as  every 
opponent  must  allow,  who  has  ever  heard  of  Arius  and  the 
council  of  Nice.  And  lastly,  the  very  attempt  to  force  thb 
name  upon  us,  as  a  term  of  obloquy,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  resistance  made  on  the  part  of  our  predecessors  to  its 
imposition. 

The  term  Liberal  Christian  has  been  adopted  by  many^ 
and  among  them  by  some  of  the  most  respected  of  our  breth- 
ren. There  are  others,  however,  to  whose  views  this  desig- 
nation could  never  be  reconciled.  To  them  it  sometimes 
grates  harshly  on  the  ear,  as  too  assuming ;  at  other  times  it 
seems  too  near  akin  to  the  unenviable  titles  of  Rationalist, 
Latitudinarian,  and  Free-thinker.  In  what  sense  do  we  call 
ourselves  liberal  ?  The  meaning  of  "  munificent "  is  of  course 
excluded.  Do  we  then,  by  this  term  claim  to  be  charitable 
in  our  judgment  of  others  ?  If  we  are  so,  it  is  well ;  but 
would  It  not  be  desirable  that  the  world  should  discover  the 
fact  for  themselves,  without  our  announcing  it  ?  The  mean- 
ing intended  must  be,  that  our  sentiments  are  such  as  corres- 
pond with,  and  spring  from,  elevated  and  enlarged  views  of 
God  and  his  creation.  We  undoubtedly  think  that  this  is 
the  case  ; — unhappily  our  opponents  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Why  then  should  we  adopt  a  name,  our  right  to  which  can 
never  be  admitted  by  any  except  our  own  party  ?  Those 
who  differ  from  us  sometimes  call  themselves  evangelical ; 
and  no  doubt  they  are  as  6rmly  persuaded  that  such  is  the 
character  of  their  doctrines,  as  we  are  that  our  sentiments  are 
liberal.  Is  not  the  adoption  of  Such  titles  on  either  side,  in 
bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  ? 

It  appears  that  the  only  appropriate  application  of  the 
term  liberal,  would  be  to  that  great  section  of  the  church, 
iVhose  aim  is  to  investigate  and  improve ;  a  party  which,  ex- 
cluding ^the  Catholics  and  the  high  Calvinists,  would  em- 
brace most  other  denominations  of  the  Christian  world. 

If  the  term  Liberal  Christian  be  objectionable,  as  the 
name  of  a  sect,  because  it  claims  too  much,  the  term  Chris" 
tiatiy  if  assumed  without  explanation,  would  be  still  more  so. 
This  designation  has  been  adopted  by  thousands  of  our  bretb- 
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ten,  from  an  unwillingness  to  take  any  party  name.  They 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  others  were  not  equally  entiti^d 
to  the  name  of  Christians, — nor  did  they  mean  to  have  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word,  when  applied  to  them,  drawn  out 
long,  or  the  i  of  the  second  syllable  changed  into  a  y 
(Christ-yans.)  All  they  meant  was  to  disclaim  sectarian 
names,  and  own  no  master  but  Christ.  Their  amiable  wish 
has  not  however  been  crowned  with  success.  Their  name 
has  been  made  a  sectarian  one  in  spite  of  themselves, — Is 
barbarously  pronounced,  and  barbarously  spelt, — and,  worst 
of  all,  exposes  them  to  the  undeserved  imputation  of  arro- 
gance and  exclusiveness,  unless  every  time  they  pronounce 
it  to  a  stranger,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  long  explanation, 
notperhaps  intelligible  to  all. 

To  obviate  some  of  these  inconveniences,  the  term  Bible 
Christian  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  "  Christian  Con- 
nexion," by  themselves  and  others,  at  least  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  this  title  is,  in  another  point  of  view,  still  more 
objectionable  than  those  already  mentioned,  as  even  those 
who  assume  it  must  admit  that  their  Trinitarian  neighbours 
are  not  deficient  in  respect  for  the  Bible. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the  name  Hicksite  is  recog- 
nised by  that  respectable  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  whom  it  is  applied  by  others.  Such  a  designation  would 
be  unfortunate,  as  derived  from  the  name  of  a  human  leader, 
and  as  not  in  itself  characteristic  of  the  faith  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  applied. 

The  name  Humanitarian  appears  to  be  unobjectionable  as 
a  designation  of  that  particular  class  among  us,  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  preexistence  of  our  Saviour.  The  term  Arian^ 
as  applied  to  those  who  admit  the  preexistence,  might  be  ex- 
cepted against,  as  derived  from  a  human  leader,  some  of 
whose  views,  besides,  have  no  supporters  at  the  present  day. 
Still  the  name  is  an  old  and  a  highly  respectable  one, — nor 
has  any  yet  been  found  on  the  whole  preferable,  for  the  sole 
purpose  to  which  this  should  now  be  applied, — that  of  desig- 
nating a  branch  among  the  believers  in  the  personal  unity  of 
God. 

But  for  those  believers  at  large,  no  name  seems  so  suitable 
on  every  account,  as  Unitarian.  It  expresses  distinctly  the 
one  great  principle  which  we  all  maintain,  and  it  expresses 
nothing  more.  It  presents  no  claims  which  any  candid  oppo- 
nent need  hesitate  a  moment  to  admit.  Here,  perhaps,  we 
may  be  met  with  the  objection  which  has  been  often  ex* 
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pressed,  that  other  Christians  are  Unitarians  as  well  as  we, 
oecause  they  too  believe  in  the  unity  of  God.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  who  make  this  objection  are  sincere. 
They  suppose  that  we  use  the  word  Unitarian  as  synony- 
mous with  Monoiheisty  thus  styling  ourselves,  believers  in 
one  God,  and  of  course  implying  that  our  opponents  believe 
in  more  Gods  than  one.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  set  this 
matter  in  its  true  light. 

"  Unitarian,"  we  have  heard  it  said,  "  means,  a  believer  in 
one  God.  Those  consequently  who  assume  this  title,  charge 
upon  others  a  faith  in  more  Gods  than  one.  They  thus  arro- 
gate for  themselves  a  name  which  belongs  equally  to  all 
Christians,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accuse  Orthodox 
believers  of  polytheism."  This  view  of  the  subject  was  ex- 
pressed, though  not  in  these  very  words,  in  a  dedication  ser- 
mon preached  about  four  years  since,  by  a  highly  esteemed 
Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Boston,  now  no  more.  We  disclaim, 
however,  the  meaning  thus  charged  upon  us.  We  believe,  in- 
deed, that  our  brethren  who  differ  from  us,  hold  sentiments  not 
properly  reconcilable  with  the  unity  of  God  ;  but  to  say,  or 
rniply  that  they  believe  in  more  Gods  than  one,  would  be 
as  inconsistent  with  fact,  as  with  Christian  charity.  Though 
they  deny  the  unity  of  person,  they  admit  and  strongly  main- 
tain a  unity  of  being  in  the  Supreme.  The  moment  we  can 
convince  them  that  other  parts  of  their  system  are  inconsis- 
tent with  this  unity  of  being,  that  moment  they  are  converted 
to  our  side ; — if  not,  the  ground  of  controversy  would  then  be 
changed,  and  we  should  argue  against  them  as  indeed, 
blinded  polytheists.  In  such  a  light,  no  candid  Unitarian 
can  now  regard  tliem,  for  they,  as  well  as  we,  maintain 
that  God  is  One. 

Nor  does  the  name  we  assume  imply  so  grave  a  charge 
against  our  brethren.  We  deny  the  first  assertion  quoted 
above.  Unitarian  does  not  mean  "  a  believer  in  one  God," 
—certainly  not  unFess  Trinitarian  means  "  a  believer  in  three 
Gods."  That  such  is  not  the  signification  of  either  term  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  our  opponents  bear  willingly  the 
name  of  Trinitarian.  The  two  words  are  precisely  analogous 
in  their  derivation  ;  nor  does  any  name  or  title  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  enter  into  the  composition  of  either.  As  used 
among  Christians,  the  word  Trinitarian  must  indeed  designate 
a  believer  in  three,  and  the  word  Unitarian,  a  believer  in  one ; 
but  the  well  known  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  shows 
dearly  enough  to  what  these  numbers  retet.  There  is  no  quea- 
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Skm  between  us  as  to  the  unity  of  bemg  in  the  Supreme^  but 
while  other  Christians  maintain  that  the  one  God  exists  in 
three  persons,  hypostases,  or  distinctions,  we  hold  that  no  such 
division  has  place  in  his  nature.  The  subject  at  issue  being 
thus  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  Trinitarian  properly  expresses 
the  belief  of  our  opponents  in  the  existence  of  three  persons 
in  one  God,  while  the  corresponding  term,  as  used  by  us, 
denotes  a  believer  in  One  Divine  Person  only. 

The  name  Unitarian  then,  marks  our  distinctive  doctrine,— - 
marks  no  more  than  this, — and  this  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
^ve  to  any  one  reasonable  ground  of  offence.  It  is  then  the 
proper  and  correct  designation  of  our  doctrines,  and  of  us  as 
their  supporters. 

But  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  this  be  the  most  proper 
designation  for  our  congregations  or  our  churches.  Few  prac- 
tical objections  perhaps  exist  against  it  at  present,  but  when  we 
regard  the  future,  when  we  remember  the  spirit  of  comprehen- 
sive liberality  on  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  our  institutions 
should  be  established,  we  may  see  reason  to  wish  that  the  time 
might  come  when  sectarian  distinctions  would  no  longer  be  ap- 
plied to  communities  of  believers,  but  employed  simply  to  de- 
signate the  forms  and  ^^rades  of  belief  among  individuals.  How 
this  object  is  attainable,  in  the  present  age,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  and  each  religious  society  must  decide  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  contributing  by  its  example  to  promote  that  object. 
We  are  however  persuaded  that  if  ever  unity  of  feeling  is  to 
be  restored  among  Christians,  it  must  be  in  part  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  which  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

That  principle  is,  that  names  expressive  of  sectarian  distinc- 
tions, should  be  applied  to  individuals  merely,  and  to  such 
associations  of  individuals  as  are  wholly  voluntary,  but 
not  to  our  churches  and  congregations.  We  may  exem- 
plify the  idea  by  pointing  to  those  places  of  worship  in  the 
erection  of  which  several  denominations  have  united,  as  the 
mariners'  churches  in  our  sea-port  towns,  and  some  houses  of 
prayer  in  thinly-settled  districts  of  country.  Such  a  church  is 
called  by  no  sectarian  name.  Within  its  walls  the  Baptist,  the 
Methodist,  the  Presbyterian  are  equally  at  home.  Yet  the 
individuals  who  attend  worship  there  do  not  give  up  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  nor  do  they,  as  individuals,  refuse  to  be 
called  by  those  names  which  properly  designate  their  belief; 
but  in  the  house  of  God  they  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
the  worship  that  ascends  from  thence  to  heaven,  is  the  worship 
not  of  a  sect  dbtmguished  by  the  badge  of  a  name  from  oth^r 
sects,  but  of  Christians,  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

39* 
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Is  it  considered  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  this  union  of 
spirit  and  worship  should  exist  among  those  whose  opinions 
(fifier  ?  The  institutions  which  the  wise  and  pious  senlers  of 
New  England  established,  and  under  whose  fostering  influ* 
ences  religion  attained  that  form  which  we  regard  as  its  truest 
and  purest,  furnish  an  answer  in  the  negative.  The  name  they 
gave  to  their  churches  was  congregational  i  a  name  which 
marks,  not  the  sentiments  of  those  who  preach  or  those  who 
hear,  but  the  simple  fact  that  each  congregation  has  entire  con- 
trol  of  its  own  affairs.  The  creeds,  or  terms  of  membership 
of  some  among  those  churches,  show  that  the  liberality  of  their 
founders  was  consistent ;  expressing  only  the  plainest,  most 
generally  admitted  principles  of  Christian  truth.  In  a  church 
thus  constituted,  the  follower  of  all  the  deep  speculations  of 
,Calvin  sat  side  by  side  with  the  disciple  of  the  milder  Armin- 
ius.  Had  a  Christian  entered,  who  reverenced  the  authority 
of  either  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  without  wishing  to  impose 
that  authority  on  others,  he  would  have  nothing  in  the  creed 
of  the  church  to  which  he  could  refuse  his  assent,  nothing  in 
its  name  of  Congregational,  but  an  announcement  of  the  feet 
that  the  worshipping  assembly  enacted  and  enforced  for  itself 
its  own  simple  regulations. 

In  churches  thus  constituted,  liberal  feelings  naturally  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  lull  freedom  was  given  to  religious  inquiry, 
enlarged  views  were  taken  of  providence  and  of  revelation. 
Thus  it  was  that  Unitarian  principles  gained  ground  first  in  New 
England.  But  what  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  fathers  of 
our  faith  ?  Did  they  give  up  the  congregational  name,  and 
narrow  the  creeds  of  their  churches,  so  as  to  exclude  all  who 
held  Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic  sentiments  ?  No.  Far  from 
it.  They  feared  not,  and  scrupled  not,  to  be  called  as  indi- 
viduals, by  the  name  which  properly  expressed  their  senti- 
ments, the  name  of  Unitarians  ;  they  scrupled  not  to  combine, 
as  Unitarians,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  sentiments  they  held. 
But  they  changed  not  the  liberal  institutions  of  their  churches, 
leaving  the  coming  generation  unembarrased  with  a  sectarian 
name,  and  thus  preserving  in  a  great  degree,  the  peace  of  their 
congregations,  amid  the  storm  of  controversy  with  whicii  they 
were  assailed. 

Would  that  the  same  liberal  course  were  pursued  in  all  our 
rising  churches !  It  would  secure  the  right  of  our  brethren, 
now  and  always,  to  form  their  own  opinions,  and  to  correct 
them  as  they  might  see  cause ;  it  would  give  to  following  genem* 
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tiiMisIiberty  of  choice  between  conflicting  sentiments  ;  h  woOld 
give  them  liberty  to  be  Christians  if  they  desit^  it,  without 
pledging  themselves  to  the  formulas  of  any  sect.  One  of  the 
strongest  obstacles  which  a  young  person  has  to  encounter,  in 
publicly  acknowledging  the  obligations  of  religion,  is  the  ^ict 
that  such  an  acknowledgment  must  identify  him  with  the  sup- 
porters of  some  creed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  or  ren- 
der unpleasant,  subsequent  changes  of  opinion.  Had  churches 
never  taken  any  other  name  than  Christian,  this  difficulty 
would  not  have  existed  ;  for  then,  whatever  in  any  case  might 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  pastor,  or  of  the  congregation  in  gen- 
eral, and  however  boldly  on  proper  occasions  they  might  be 
expressed,  no  communicant  would  regard  himself  as  fettered 
by  those  sentiments,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  accountable  for 
them.  But  let  your  terms  of  communion  be  the  most  liberal 
conceivable,  yet  if  the  church  is  distinguished  by  a  title  de- 
rived from  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  to  the  opinions  of  that  sect 
every  one  who  unites  with  such  a  church  will  be  considered  as 
bound. 

While  then,  we  retain  as  individuals  the  name  Unitarian, 
which  properly  marks  our  sentiments,  let  our  congregations, 
and  our  places  of  worship  be  designated  as  Congregational  or 
Independent,  or,  better  still,  bear  simply  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. And  in  desiring  that  such  might  be  universally  the  case, 
we  are  influenced  by  views  of  the  future  perhaps  far  distant. 
Believing  that  our  sentiments  are  correct,  we  believe  they  will 
triumph.  We  believe  that  Unitarians  will  at  length  outnum- 
ber all  other  sects  of  Christians  in  our  lands.  And  so  much 
does  history  show  of  the  danger  of  prosperity  to  the  purity  and 
Christian  spirit  of  religious  denominations,  that  we  fear  for  our- 
selves, when  that  ascendancy  shall  have  been  attained.  Let  us 
not  then  have  our  places  of  public  worship  identifled  with  the 
sects  which  occupy  them.  Let  our  congregations  be  left  unfet- 
tered, even  by  a  name.  Let  them  be  so  constituted  that,  even 
where  Unitarian  sentiments  are  now  most  constantly  preached, 
the  next  generation  may,  if  they  see  fit,  return  to  Trinitarian- 
ism  without  finding  a  single  external  obstacle  to  oppose  the 
change.  As  long  as  the  name  Unitarian  is  spoken  against, 
and  the  sentiments  it  represents  are  misunderstood  and  contro- 
verted, let  those  who  maintain  those  sentiments  bear  the  name, 
steadfastly,  unyieldingly,  and  without  a  thought  of  retreat  or 
of  compromise ;  but  when  its  hour  of  triumph  comes, — and 
come  it  will, — then  let  not  that  name  be  dishonoured  as  the 
battle-cry  of  a  mere  worldly  contest  for  political  power,  or  the 
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« 
apell  of  Intolerance  and  bigotry.  No.  Then  let  tbi  name 
be  heard  no  more,  as  the  designation  of  a  place  of  worship,  or 
of  an  organized  sect.  Then  let  the  powerful  majority,  bv 
dropping  the  use  of  its  past  appellation,  amalgamate  with  itself 
in  feeling  those  who  yet  remain  divided  firom  it  in  opinion,  and 
no  name  but  that  of  Christian  be  known  in  the  temples  raised 
to  the  honour  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

S.    G.    BULFINCH. 


Means  of  Providing  the  Cure  and  Preventing  the  Spread  of 

Infidelity. 

[Concluded  from  page  421.] 

We  proceed  to  our  last  topic  and  inquire,  1 .  What  means  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  In6delity  are  suggested  by  aconsid' 
eration  of  the  personal  power  of  the  Christian.  We  speak  here 
of  the  direct  mfluence  exerted  by  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
over  the  mind  of  the  Infidel.  In  the  exertion  of  that  influence 
in  what  light  shall  the  Infidel  be  regarded  ?  As  Philanthny 
pists  we  are  to  engage  in  a  work  of  love,  as  Philanthropists 
we  are  to  look  upon  the  Infidel  in  the  light  not  so  much  of  a 
guilty  as  of  an  unfortunate  being.  ^// moral  evil,  so  far  as  we 
are  called  on  to  act  in  regard  to  it,  should  be  considered  rather 
in  the  licjht  of  a  misfortune  than  in  that  of  a  sin.  We  stand 
not  here  or  anywhere  as  the  judges  of  men,  it  is  not  our 
special  duty  here  or  anywhere  to  guage  atid  measure  the 
depth  of  irreligion  and  crimes,  to  pass  sentence  on  those  ill- 
deserts  which  Omniscience  alone  can  estimate,  and  Infinite 
Justice  alone  consider  rightly.  So  far  as  we  do  consider  the 
sinfulness  of  any  course  of  conduct  or  set  of  principles  we  are 
to  consider  it  in  reference  entirely  to  the  further  object  of 
our  benevolent  action.  Moreover  we  are  to  regard  and  treat 
the  Infidel  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  an  equal.  We  are  not 
to  speak  in  the  tone  of  spiritual  authority,  we  are  Hot  to  as- 
sume the  air  of  chosen  champions  for  defending  the  laws  of 
God.  We  are  not  to  appear  as  if  occupying  any  fancied  em- 
inence of  virtue,  but,  in  the  expression  already  used,  we  are  to 
stand  towards  the  Infidel  in  the  relation  of  friends,  of  broth- 
ers, of  equals.  We  desire  to  insist  upon  this, — there  has  been 
so  much  Infidelity  created  and  so  much  Infidelity  confirmed 
by  a  course  of  treatment  the  opposite  to  that  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 
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Still  further  that  influence  of  the  Christian  upon  the  Infi- 
del mind,  which  is  to  be  most  efficient,  is  the  influence  of  di- 
rect pefsonal  communication  from  individual  to  individual. 
This  direct  action  between  the  minds  of  believers  and  those  of 
unbelievers  is  at  once  the  most  obvious,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  means  of  counteracting  Infi- 
delity. This  moral  power  of  the  living  conscience  is  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  powers.  There  is  no  baseness  of  degradation 
that  can  shield  itself,  if  it  would,  from  the  influence  of  that  lofty 
holiness  of  the  breathing  man,  which  is  brought  to  act  through 
deep  sympathy  upon  it.  The  uneasy  conscience  of  the 
wretched  sinner  directs  his  eye  even  against  his  will  to  the 
high  example.  There  is  a  charm  in  it  which  he  cannot  resist, 
— a  spell  binds  all  his  faculties  as  if  his  probation  were  about 
to  be  ended, — his  power  of  choice  and  action  taken  away, — 
and  as  if  that  conscience  which  he  has  been  deadening  in  the 
low  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  searing  in  the  heat  of  his  own 
fiery  passions,  were  already  commencing  those  torments  w^hich 
must  punish  the  ill-spent  life.— The  action  of  such  a  lofty  mind 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  sinner  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  a 
rebuke  and  sentence  upon  sin, — as  the  decision  of  a  voiceless 
tribunal  premonitory  of  that  future  sentence  of  threatened  con- 
demnation which  a  higher  tribunal  will  pronounce.  Oh, — 
that  this  first  decision  might  more  frequently  avert  the  last ! 
"  Without  the  Law,"  says  Paul,  "  sin  was  dead."  Now  this 
direct  influence  of  the  Christian's  mind  embodies  the  Law,  and 
gives  it  fresh  life  and  a  double  energy.  And  because  the  Law 
is  not  applied  to  their  hearts  in  this  living  shape,  sin  is  dead  in 
thousands.  By  such  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  spiritual 
Infidel  the  revelation  is  made  to  fall  upon  it  like  a  burning 
light,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  of  self-deception. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  suggestions  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  we  should  undertake  this  great  work  will  meet 
the  views  of  society,  yet  in  order  that  the  path  of  duty  in 
a  matter  so  important  may  be  as  plain  before  us  as  possible, 
perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  very  briefly  of  the 
consequences  that  result  when  that  work  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  temper, — when  Christians  leave  Unbelievers  entirely 
to  themselves,  open  upon  them  their  battery  of  argument  and 
reproach  from  a  distance,  and  seem  to  determine  that  whether 
they  live  or  die  they  shall  live  or  die  under  the  Infidel  stan- 
dard. What  are  the  consequences,  then,  of  this  spirit  and  this 
action  in  regard  to  Unbelievers  as  a  body  and  as  individ- 
uals? 
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1.  How  will  Infidels  be  affected  as  a  body?  Let  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  let  the  great  mass  of  respectable  men 
withdraw  from  any  particular  class  of  the  community,  and  that 
class  is  of  course  thrown  back  firom  all  other  classes  upon  itself! 
The  individuals  which  compose  it  strengthen  each  other  in 
their  common  character  and  common  pursuits  with  a  common 
sympathy,  especially,  if,  m  addition  to  this  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  public  generally  and  these  despised  men,  they  are 
attacked  with  persecution  and  reproach,  they  will  be  compressed 
into  a  systematic,  thoroughly  organized,  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined company,  a  company  ever  strengthening  itself  with  new 
accessions  by  means  of  that  sympathy  which  real  dbtresses 
and  just  complaints  have  occasioned. — Now  the  Infidels  of  the 
present  day  and  especially  in  this  country,  are  such  that  by 
their  own  energy  they  could  never  come  to  constitute  a  con- 
sistent and  solid  phalanx  arrayed  against  Christianity.  The 
congregation  of  the  Infidel  preacher  would  naturally  be  even 
more  than  now  a  floating,  unsteady,  unsympathetic  congrega- 
tion. But  if  Christians,  instead  of  opposing  Infidels  as  a  body, 
and  compelling  them  to  defend  themselves  in  a  body,  would  act 
upon  them  by  that  individual  influence  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  not  as  disputatious  partisans,  but  as  the  kindest  of 
fi'iends,  Unbelief,  having  in  itself  no  essential  unity  of  character 
and  strength,  would  be  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the 
junction  of  its  parts  would  be  completely  destroyed,  and  we 
might  hope  that  private  labour  andprivate  love  would  shortly 
succeed  in  checking  its  progress.  There  would  be  no  armies 
of  Infidelity  to  attack  if  the  only  weapons  used  by  Christians 
were  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  the  shield  of  Faith  and  the 
helmet  of  Salvation." — Infidelity  must  be  a  cold  unsocial  thing 
to  every  man's  feelings,  for  it  is  adapted  to  no  man's  nature. 
With  this  icy  weight  at  their  bosoms  men  surely  cannot  feel  any 
the  more  inclined  to  gladden  each  other's  hearts  in  the  full  gush 
of  a  mutual  sympathy.  Unbelievei-s  may  rejoice  in  each  other's 
sympathy  when  they  are  the  objects  of  a  fiery  persecution, — ^but 
that  they  can  bring  each  the  solitary  dissatisfaction  of  his  own 
heart,  each  the  rebuke  of  his  own  conscience,  the  thwarting  of 
his  own  desires,  the  calling  down  of  his  own  soul  from  a  heavenly 
hope  and  a  heavenly  flight  to  a  narrow  place  opened  in  the  soil 
of  this  dim  and  narrow  earth,  each  his  extinction  of  every  bright 
image  of  the  past  and  glorious  vision  of  futurity  in  the  darkness 
of  that  narrow  place, — that  they  can  regard  all  these  things 
as  presenting  a  fit  occasion  for  the  joy  of  their  mutual  sympa- 
thy,— ^ihat  they  can  rejoice  greatly  in  the  conviction  that  they 
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have  but  a  few  days  to  rejoice  in,  we  cannot  force  ourselves 
to  believe.  Infidels  cannot  congratulate  each  other  that 
they  are  Infidels.  They  may  have  a  reciprocal  delight  in 
their  mutual  support  of  each  other  against  what  they  regard 
as  a  common  foe,  they  may  congratulate  each  other  that 
priestcraft,  as  they  call  it,  vainly  strives  to  fix  its  fetters  upon 
them, — they  may  mutually  rejoice  that  they  have  spumed  from 
them  those  whom  they  regard  as  the  tyrants  of  the  human 
mind, — ^but  they  cannot  feel  and  express  a  mutual  joy  that  they 
have  rejected  every  principle  of  a  religious  faith, — and  if  the 
the  course  recommended  be  pursued  most  surely  these  other 
occasions  of  joy  will  be  taken  from  them.  Infidelity  is  not 
satisfied  with  itself.  It  would  not  be  revealed  to  itself.  It 
glories  in  what  it  is  not,  and  is  ashamed  of  what  it  is.  It 
loathes  its  own  deformity.  These  remarks  of  course  do  not 
apply  to  all  Infidelity.  They  would  come  near  to  having 
this  universal  application  were  Christianity  perfectly  free  from 
corruptions  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  her  advocates,  and  were 
her  doctrines  rationally  promulgated  to  the  world.  Infidelity 
and  vice  would  then,  in  Christian  lands,  be  nearly  synony- 
mous terms.  For  another  reason  Infidelity  would  not  natur- 
ally possess  the  strength  of  united  action  against  Christianity. 
There  are  devoted  to  its  support  none  or  very  few  of  those 
master-spirits,  those  examples  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory, 
which  give  strength  and  consistency  to  any  cause.  There 
are  certainly  no  great  lights  before  which  those  of  other  men 
"standstill."  Christianity  has  risen  to  the  loftiest  rank  of 
mind,  and  is  extending  her  power  down  through  every  grada- 
tion of  intellect  and  character  to  the  lowest.  She  is  every  mo- 
ment raising  sinners  fi-om  the  mire  of  sensuality  into  her 
heavenly  light.  Infidelity  has  the  highest  region  of  her  intel- 
lect in  a  comparatively  low  and  dark  place  and  she  is  con- 
stantly descending.  Christianity  made  truly  pure  and  truly 
rational  would  always  and  in  every  place  check  her-triuraphs. 
2.  We  can  say  but  a  word  of  the  effect  which  a  spirit  of 
reproach  and  persecution  displayed  by  the  Christian  must 
have  on  the  unbeliever  as  an  individual.  We  may  however 
describe  it  briefly  in  remarking  that  it  keeps  him  in  unbelief. 
Such  a  spirit  only  gives  greater  activity  to  those  internal 
causes  of  unbelief  which  consist  in  bad  passions  and  perverted 
judgments  of  truth.  The  object  should  be  to  give  the  pre- 
dominance to  his  high  principles  and  noble  afiections.  More- 
over we  compel  him  to  regard  us  as  enemies.  Loud  and  fi*e- 
quent  as  declarations  of  real  firiendship  and  good-will  may 
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be,  with  such  a  spirit  we  shall  appear  to  him  as  enenues.  In 
such  a  case  good  professions  are  but  reacting  forces.  The 
consequence  of  course  will  be  to  increase  his  hostililj  towards 
us,  our  brethren,  and  the  cause  we  mutu^y  support.  But 
with  the  opposite  spirit  we  should  have  an  opposite  result 
Christian  Intellect  made  active  and  powerfiil  by  Christian 
Love,  addressing  its  appeal  to  the  highest  capacities  and  best 
affections  of  every  opposer  of  the  Christian  Faith,  must  dis- 
perse the  darkness  from  every  Infidel's  mind  as  mists  are 
scattered  before  the  morning  sun.  Christianity  thus  made 
operative  becomes  self-luminous.  like  a  pure  and  strong 
conscience  it  bears  its  testimony  in  itself.  And  if  it  go  fi3rth 
thus  to  enlighten  and  cheer  the  world,  no  man  can  escape  its 
radiance,  no  man  can  pluck  it  from  its  sphere.  What  then 
is  the  sum  of  that  which  by  our  personal  action  we  are  to  do 
against  Infidelity  and  for  the  Infidel  ?  What  is  the  motto 
by  which  we  should  guide  ourselves  in  contending  for  "  the 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints."  Permit  us  to  propose 
the  following, — Personal  Holiness,  Religious  Activity,  Chris- 
tian Love. 

1.  Could  there  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  first  of  these 
qualities  we  should  have  already  spoken  of  it,  not  only  particu- 
larly, but  above  and  almost  in  exclusion  of  all  things  else.  If 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  make  some  Infidel^,  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Christian  make  more,  Christianity  rests  on  the  holi- 
ness of  her  advocates.  Take  this  away  and  her  walls  crumble 
and  her  empire  declines.  Would  any  one  so  exert  his  strength, 
as  to  strike  at  Infidelity  the  deadhest  blow  in  his  power.  Let 
him  increase  the  virtue  of  his  own  soul. 

2.  Yet  our  holiness  must  have  in  outward  nativity  an  expres 
sion  of  its  inward  life.  Christian  intellect  and  Christian  good- 
ness unfelt  by  the  world,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  are 
nothing  but  unapplied  powers;  they  are  like  undiscovered 
principles  in  nature.  To  us  the  direction  to  be  active  comes  with 
emphasis.  We  have  something  to  say  on  the  question  whether 
our  particular  faith,  whether  Unitarianism  is  to  be  anything 
more  than  an  idea,  a  principle,  an  abstraction,  a  scheme.  May 
our  lives  answer  it  rightly. 

3.  Yet,  lastly,  this  activity  must  be  prompted  and  attended, 
it  must  be  assisted  and  sanctified,  it  must  be  made  powerfiil 
and  acceptable,  by  deep  Christian  sympathy  and  love. — Let 
us  consider  then, 

1.  That,  in  the  treatment  of  Infidelity,  violent  means  used 
as  remedies  serve  only  to  confirm  the  disease  which  has  £ut- 
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ened  on  the  mtellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  let  us  therefore 
regard  the  work  of  defending  Christianity  against  the  attacks 
of  Unbelievers  as  a  work,  not  of  war,  but  of  love. 

2.  That,  while  k  is  unjust  and  unwise  to  denounce  in  gen-       ^ 
eral  terms  the  doctrines  of  any  Christian  sect  as  corrupt  and 
productive  of  Infidelity ;  and  that,  as  we  find,  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  and  in  its  irrational  application  to  the  souls 

of  men,  fundamental  causes  of  unbelief,  let  us  expend  our  most 
anxious  efforts  for  their  removal. 

3.  That  the  advocates  of  Unitarianism  have  not  yet  made 
such  wbe  application  of  their  principles  to  the  souls  of  men  as  ^^^ 
to  reveal  to  the  world  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  faith,      w^ 

4.  That  personal  communion  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness  between  the  mind  of  the  Believer  and  the  mind  of 
the  Infidel  is  the  great  means  of  removing  the  Infidelity  which 
already  exists.  C.  A.  Bartol. 


to  the  editor  of  the  unitarian. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  following  Essay  written  in  the  year  1734,  by  the  late 
Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge,  England  (a  writer  but  little 
known  in  this  country  I  believe),  is  so  much  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  design,  and  tendency  of  the  Unitarian,  that 
your  readers,  I  presume,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleased  and 
profited  by  the  perusal.  Through  the  whole  of  his  laborious 
and  useful  life,  amidst  good  report  and  evil  report,  he  was 
the  staunch,  unflinching  friend,  the  fearless  and  uncomprom- 
ising advocate  of  constitutional  freedom^  civil  and  reUgious. 
Liberality  in  religion,  is,  even  now,  but  little  understood  and 
practised.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we^  need  "  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept."  It  cannot  be  too  often 
brought  before  us,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds.  M.  Harding. 

An  Essay  on  Liberality  of  Sentiment. 

Books,  like  men,  have  a  temper,  and  books  of  this  kind 
should  be  good  tempered ;  they  then  conciliate  esteem,  and 
like  a  well-bred  man,  give  no  ofifence ;   perhaps  always  com- 
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tnunicate  pleasure.  It  was  said  of  Queen  Mary,  that  she  was 
a  good  tempered  lady  of  an  ill  tempered  religion.  Kty  any- 
one should  discover  sour,  niorose  tempers,  who  profess  a 
religion  all  founded  and  finished  in  love  ;  I  wbh,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  as  w^ell  as  general  utility,  t^is  publicatioa  may 
always  exemphfy  liberality  of  sentiment.* 

By  sentiment  I  mean  opinion,  and  particularly  religious 
opinion;  the  notion,  idea,  or  judgment  we  form  of  the  body 
of  religion  in  the  wliole,  or  any  of  the  parts  that  compose  it* 
By  Iwerality  I  mean  generosity ,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
rather  accompanies  sentiment  than  goes  into  the  nature  and 
essence  of  it.  It  would  be  speaking  more  accurately  to  say, 
such  a  man  is  a  person  whose  religious  sentiments  are  accom- 
panied with  a  liberality  and  generosity  of  heart  towards  oth- 
ers, who  do  not  adopt  his  sentiments,  than  to  say  in  a  vague 
manner,  such  a  person  is  of  liberal  sentiments.  This  is  too 
general,  and  I  will  explain  myself. 

A  man  of  liberal  sentiments  must  be  distinguished  from 
hun,  who  hath  no  religious  sentiments  at  all.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  people,  who  have  never 
turned  tlieir  attention  to  religion.  Whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  natural  littleness  of  the  mind,  or  to  the  neglect  of  educa- 
tion, or  to  the  gratifying  of  our  passions,  to  the  company  we 
keep,  the  occupation  we  follow,  or  the  vain  prospects  of 
future  enjoyments  in  life,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  fact  is 
too  well  established.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  some- 
where resembles  such  a  person  to  a  man  in  distress  for 
money,  who  would  go  into  a  room,  receive,  and  reckon,  and 
enjoy  a  large  sum,  without  being  able  to  tell,  after  he  came 
out,  any  thing  about  the  dimensions  or  the  decorations  of  the 
room.  The  money,  the  money,  the  object  of  all  his  hopes 
and  fears,  had  filled  all  the  capacity  of  his  little  soul,  so 
many  men  enter  into  the  world  and  quit  it.  Let  them  rather 
blush  for  not  being  able  to  tell  whether  there  be  a  God,  or 
whether  he  have  spoken,  or  what  he  hath  said  to  mankind. 

The  man  I  mean  to  commend,  is  the  man  of  sentiment. 
He  hath  seriously  and  effectually  investigated,  both  in  his 
Bible  and  on  his  knees,  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  private 
conversations,  the  important  articles  of  rehgion.  He  hath 
laid  down  principles,  he  hath  inferred  consequences  ;  in  a 
word,  he  hath  adopted  sentiments  of  his  own.     Nor  let  us 

^  This  Essay  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Tbeologicil 
Magazine,  an  old  work  and  long  out  of  print. 
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confound  the  man  of  liberal  Jsentitnents,  with  that  tame,  un- 
discerning  domestic  among  good  people,  who,  though  he  has 
sentiments  of  his  own,  yet  has  not  judgment  to  estimate  the 
worth  and  value  of  one  sentiment  bej'ond  another.  Two 
truths,  equally  clear,  may  not  be  of  equal  dignity  and  importance; 
Can  the  posture  in  which  I  address  God,  suppose  itscripturaH 
he  as  impdrtant  as  the  temper  in  which  I  pray  to  him  ?  Peo- 
ple of  this  class  divide  into  two  paits,  the  one  have  no  essen- 
tials, and  the  other  no  circumstantials  in  I'eligion.  The  man 
who  would  conceal  this  ignorance  and  indiflFerence  under  pre- 
tence of  liberality  of  sentiment,  resembles  Solomon's  idiot,  and 
aays  "  one  event  happeneth  to  the  clekn  and  to  the  unclean ; 
as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  smner ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he 
that  feareth  an  oath."  Out  of  the  hive  of  those,  who  have 
no  circumstantials,  the  objects  of  toleration  in  religion,  come 
a  third  class,  who  mdeed  have  sentiments,  and  just  senti- 
ments, but  who  hold  them  in  the  unrighteous  dispo^tions  of 
censure,  slander,  and  persecutions*  Morose  and  fierce  as  a 
^tortny  winter  day,  their  aspect  lours,  and  all  their  eflforts 
damage  the  humble  traveUer,  whose  rusty  cloak  seems  |o  him 
a  nobler  gift  of  God  than  all  the  mighty  powers  that  endan- 
ger his  cbmfort  knd  his  life.  A  generous  soul  will  not  only 
abstain  from  injuring  the  innocent,  plundering  the  widow,  and 

Eillaging  the  orphan,  but,  to  use  a  fine  expression  of  a  prophet, 
e  will  despise  the  gain  of  oppression,  shake  his  hands  from 
holding  of  bribes,  stop  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shttt 
his  eyes  fi-om  seeing  evil.  What  can  a  fierce  believer  reply  to  a 
modest  Christian  uttering  Such  a  soliloquy  as  this  ?  You  have  a 
fine  genius  ;  but  you  persecute  me  !  You  are  sound  in  thp 
faith  ;  but  your  faith  or  your  something  works  hatred  to  me ! 
You  are  an  eloquent  orator ;  but  you  slander  me  !  You  srag 
with  harmony,  and  pray  with  energy  ;  l)ut  you  increase  yomr 
felicity  by  crucifying  me.  Thhik  seriously,  wotfld  the  King 
of  kings,  your  Lord  and  mine,  pattern  of  every  good  work ; 
would  he  treat  me  thus?  And  w^ould  you  wish  he  should 
cdiiduct  himself  to  you,  as  you  do  to  me  ?  The  man  of  lib^ 
eral  sentiments,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  iietitiments  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  there  are  two  admirable  perfec- 
tions, the  one  extensive  power,  the  other  the  kindest  and 
most  gentle  use  of  it. 

We  should  extend  this  siubject  to  an  improper  length,  were 
vve  to  describe  the  exercise  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  en* 
force  it  by  arguments.     A  sketch,  then  shall  serve. 
A  generous  believer  of  the  Christian  rel^on,  in  whole  or 
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in  part,  will  Dever  aQow  himself  to  try  to  propagate  his  sen- 
timents by  the  commission  of  sin.  No  collusion,  no  bitterness, 
no  wrath,  no  undue  influence  of  any  kind,  will  he  apply  to 
make  his  sentiments  receivable ;  no  living  thing  will  he  less 
happy  for  his  being  a  Christian ;  he  will  exercise  bis  liberality 
by  allowing  those  who  differ  from  him  as  much  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity as  he  possiUy  can.  He  will  say,  have  I  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  so  have  they.  Have  I  set  God  always  before  me  ? 
so  have  they.  Do  I  act  up  to  my  best  light  ?  so  do  they.  Are 
they  fallible  ?  so  am  I.  Have  they  prejudices  and  passions? 
so  have  I.  Have  we  both  one  master  and  are  we  fellow  ser- 
vants ;  and  must  we  all  give  an  account  to  the  Judge  of  the 
world  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  2  The  wisest  and  the 
best  way  then  is,  to  render  the  present  life  happy  by  agree- 
ing where  we  can,  and,  where  we  cannot,  by  agreeing  to  daSst. 

There  are,  among  a  multitude  of  arguments  to  enforce  such 
a  disposition,  the  following  worth  our  attention. 

I.  We  should  exercise  liberality  in  ixnion  with  sentiments 
because  of  the  different  capacities^  advantages^  and  tasks  of 
mankind.  Religion  employs  the  capacities  of  mankind,  just 
as  the  air  employs  their  lungs  and  their  organs  of  speech. 
The  fancy  of  one  is  lively,  of  another  dull.  The  judgment  of 
one  is  elastic,  of  another  feeble,  a  damaged  spring.  The 
memory  of  one  is  retentive ;  that  of  another  treacherous, 
as  the  wind.  The  passions  of  this  man  are  lofty,  vigorous 
rapid ;  those  of  that  man  cruel,  and  hum  and  buz,  and  when 
on  the  wing,  sail  only  round  the  circumference  of  a  tulip.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  capability  so  different  in  every  thing  else, 
should  be  all  alike  in  religion  ?  The  advantages  of  mankind 
differ.  How  should  he  who  hath  no  parents,  no  books,  no  tu- 
tor, no  companions,  equal  him  whom  Providence  hath  grati- 
fied with  tliem  all  ?  Who,  when  he  looks  over  the  treasures 
of  his  own  knowledge,  can  say,  this  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  I 
learned  of  a  Roman,  this  information  I  acquired  of  my  tutor, 
that  was  a  present  of  my  father ;  a  friend  gave  me  tliis  branch 
of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  bequeathed  me  that. — ^The 
tasks  of  mankind  difier,  so  I  call  the  employments  and  ex- 
ercises of  life.  In  my  opinion  circumstances  make  great  men ; 
and  if  we  have  not  Caesars  in  the  state,  and  Paub  in  the 
church,  it  is  because  neither  church  nor  state  are  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of  those  great  men. 
Push  a  dull  man  into  a  river,  and  endanger  his  life,  and  sud- 
denly he  will  discover  invention,  and  make  effi>rts  beyond 
himself.    The  world  is  a  fine  school  of  instruction.    Poverty, 
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sickness,  pain,  loss  of  children,  treachery  of  friends,  malice  of 
enemies,  and  a  thousand  other  things  drive  the  man  of  senti- 
ments to  his  Bible,  and,  so  to  speak,  bring  him  home  to  a  re- 
past with  his  benefactor,  God.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he, 
who^  young  and  tender  heart  is  yet  all  unpractised  in  trials 
of  this  kind,  can  have  ascertained  and  tasted  so  many  religious 
truths  as  the  sufferer  has  ? 

II.  We  should  exercise  liberality  along  with  our  senti- 
ments, because  of  the  depravities  as  well  as  imperfections  of 
mankind.  The  patrons  of  error  and  vice  have  known  man- 
kind too  well  to  hazard  the  cause  of  sin  undisguised,  and  in 
its  native  form.  Is  there  a  crime  without  an  apologist,  or  one 
disgraceful  action  without  a  specious  name  ?  Is  immorality 
any  thing  more  than  fashion  ?  Is  not  deism  genius,  and  blas- 
phemy spirit  and  courage  ?  O  the  godly  pretences  of  error, 
the  plausible  pretexts  of  sin !  How  should  a  youth  bom  in  the 
lap  of  error,  nourished  and  cherished  with  her  milk,  surrounded 
with  people  all  in  error  like  himself,  where  everything  is  in  dis- 
guise, how  should  he,  if  his  heart  be  depraved,  how  should  he  re- 
sist magic  so  full  of  charms !  Depraved  mankind  !  instead  of 
persecuting  you  for  embracing  only  five  out  of  five  thousand 
truths  of  religion,  I  will  pity  and  esteem  you,  and  adore  the 
grace  that  emboldens  you  to  admit  the  five  ;  ^'  you  may  bo 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Had  I,  depraved  like  you,  perhaps 
more  than  you,  had  I  been  so  powerfully  attacked  by  error, 
I  might  not  have  been  saved  at  all. 

We  should  believe  the  Cluistian  religion  with  liberality,  in 
the  third  place,  because,  every  part  of  the  Christian  religion 
inculcates  generosity.  Christianity  gives  us  a  character  of 
God  !  what  a  character  does  it  give,  God  is  love ;  Christianity 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  providence  ;  but  what  a  providence  ! 
Upon  whom  doth  not  its  light  arise  I  Is  there  an  animal- 
cule so  little,  or  a  wretch  so  forlorn,  as  to  be  forsaken  and  for- 
gotten of  his  God  ?  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption ;  but  the  redemption  of  whom  ?  Of  all  tongues, 
kindred,  nations,  and  people ;  of  the  infant  of  a  span,  and 
the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years  old :  a  redemption  generous  in 
its  principle,  generous  in  its  price,  generous  in  its  eflfects, 
fixed  sentiments  of  divine  munificence,  and  revealed  with  a 
liberality,  for  which  we  have  no  name.  In  a  word,  the  illib-» 
eral  Christian  always  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  relig* 
ion ;  the  liberal  man  alone  thoroughly  understands  it. 

IV.  We  should  be  liberal,  because  no  other  spirit  is  exem-* 
pUfitd  in  the  mfallible  guides,  whom  we  profess  to  follow,    \ 
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set  one  Paul  against  a  whole  array  of  uninspired  men.    Some 

? reach  Christ  of  good  will,  and  some  of  envy  and  strife. 
I^hat  then?  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do  rejoice, 
yea  and  will  rejoice.  One  eateth  all  things,  another  eateth 
herbs  ;  but  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brpther?  "  We  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ."  We  often  in- 
quire, what  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what  was  th6 
practice  of  Christ :  suppose  we  were  to  institute  a  third  ques- 
tion, of  what  TEMPER  was  Christ  ? 

Once  more  :  We  should  be  liberal  as  well  as  orthodox,  be- 
cause truth,  especially  the  truths  of  Christianity,  do  not  toaat 
any  supports  Crom  our  illiberality.  Let  the  little  bee  guard  its 
little  honey  with  its  little  sting ;  perhaps*  its  little  life  may  de- 

Eend  a  little  while  on  that  little  nourishment.  Let  the  fierce 
uU  shake  his  head,  and  nod  his  horn,  and  threaten  his  enemy, 
who  seeks  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  wear  his  coat,  and  live  by  lus 
death,  poor  fellow !  his  life  is  in  danger ;  I  forgive  his  bellow- 
ing and  his  rage.  But  the  Christian  religion,  is  that  in  dan- 
^^er?  and  what  human  efibrts  can  render  tliat  true  which  is 
raise,  that  odious  which  is  lovely  ?  Christianity  is  in  no  danger, 
and  therefore  it  gives  its  professor  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things, 
except  a  power  of  injuring  others.  They  who  have  such 
powers,  and  have  incorporated  them  with  Christianity,  have 
derived  them  from  some  otiier  cause,  for  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  firm  as  a  rock,  and  so 
to  speak,  defies  the  unavailing  rage  of  surrounding  waves. 

In  fine :  Liberality  in  the  profession  of  religion  is  a  wise 
and  innocent  policy.  The  bigot  lives  at  home  ;  a  reptile  he 
crawled  into  existence,  and  there  in  his  hole  he  lurks  a  rep- 
tile still.  A  generous  Christian  goes  out  of  his  own  party, 
associates  with  others,  and  gains  improvement  by  all.  The 
pride  of  some  Christians  is  so  great,  that  they  cannot  conceive 
there  should  be  anything  true,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
or  anything  excellent  which  they  do  not  possess.  They 
cannot  bear  contradiction,  and,  conceiving  themselves  as  mod- 
els of  religion,  they  judge  of  the  perfection  of  others  by  the 
proportion  they  beai*  to  themselves.  So  near  me,  so  near 
orthodoxy ;  so  much  like  me,  so  much  like  what  a  man  ought 
to  be  ;  so  many  features  of  me,  so  much  the  resemblance  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  O  heart  of  man  I  deceitful  above  aU  things  and 
desperately  wicked !  who  can  know  thee  1  It  is  a  Per- 
sian proverb ;  A  liberal  hand  is  better  than  a  strong  arm. 
The  dignity  of  Christianity  is  better  supported  by  acts  of  lib- 
erality, than  by  accuracy  of  reasoning :  but  when  both  |!:o  to- 
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gether,  when  a  man  of  sentiment  can  clearly  state,  and  ably 
defend  his  religious  principles,  and  when  his  heart  is  as  gen- 
0TOUS  as  his  principles  are  inflexible,  he  possesses  strength 
and  beauty  in  an  eminent  degree.  May  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  diffuse  a  rich  abundance  of  his  spirit  among  all  good 
men. 


The  Signs  of  the  Times. 

Recent  events,  which  have  occurred  on  either  side  of  us, 
seem  to  me  to  demand  the  sober  consideration  of  every  firiend 
of  Christian  liberty,  of  good  order,  of  our  free  institutions* 
They  involve  principles  of  far-reaching  extent,  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  man.  They  are  scarcely  I  think  to 
be  considered  as  transient,  momentary  bursts  of  popular  feel- 
ing, suddenly  stirred  from  its  depths,  and  as  suddenly  to  sub- 
side. They  indicate  too  plainly  a  sad  deficiency  of  high- 
minded  principle  in  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and 
a  very  lax  way  of  viewing  such  outrages,  among  a  portion  of 
it  who  might  well  be  supposed  to  regard  them  more  justly, 
which  to  my  own  mind  is  alarming  beyond  measure.  If  such 
things  are  to  be  looked  upon  calmly,  and  much  more  compla- 
cently,— if  the  example  set  in  one  place,  in  reference  to  one  ob- 
ject of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  to  be  followed  at  once  in  others,  in 
regard  to  other  objects,  and  there  shall  be  found  those  every- 
where, who,  occupying  respectable  stations  in  society,  shall 
permit  their  prejudices  to  blind  their  sober  judgment,  and 
make  them  virtually  side  with  the  mob  either  in  opinion  or 
action,  then  farewell  to  our  boasted  freedom  of  thought,  and 
word,  and  deed.  We  are  fast  preparing  oureelves  to  wear 
heavier  chains  than  ever  British  power  dreamed  of  forging. 

I  do  not  indeed  fear  that  things  are  to  reach  this  horrible 
extremity.  I  trust  under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the 
public  virtue  and  Christian  principle  enough  remain  amongst 
us,  once  roused  to  energetic  and  efficient  action,  to  put  a 
check  to  these  disorders,  and  preserve  our  land  truly  free. 
But  there  are  signs  of  the  times  of  sober  portent,  and  well 
worthy  of  grave  consideration,  and  to  some  of  these  I  ask 
attention.  I  shall  speak  of  four — 1.  The  extremely  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  public  press,  and  the  immense  power  it 
wields.     2.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  intolerance.     3.  The 
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tendency  to  act  In  masses,  too  often  exclusive  id  their  vc^ 
character.     4.  The  prevalent  want  of  truth. 

1.  First,  then,  "  the  signs  of  the  times"  are  portentous  in 
the  extremely  corrupt  state  of  the  public  press,  joitied  to  th^ 
immense  power  it  wields.  There  is  no  difference  amoiigst 
us  upon  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution  of  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  thing  not  to  be  touched  nor  ques- 
tioned. But  liberty  in  this  respect,  any  more  than  in  any 
other,  is  not  licentiousness.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  a  kind  of  liberty  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse, 
and  can  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  only  by  a  rigid  regard 
to  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  secured  on  the  part  of 
those  who  conduct  the  press  itself;  arid  the  watchful  purity 
of  those,  to  whose  entertainment  or  instruction  it  ministei^. 
The  press  was  to  be  free  that  it  might  always  present  an  ea^ 
channel,  along  which  fountains  of  knowledge  as  they  were  suc- 
cessively opened,  might  send  their  refreshing  streams.  It  was 
to  be  free,  that  an  easy  and  efficient  instrument  might  be 
possessed,  by  which  the  public  mind  might  be  rightly  di- 
rected, the  machinations  of  tyranny  exposed,  the  body  politic 
from  time  to  time  invigorated,  and  a  healthful  tone  of  public 
feeling  quickened  and  preserved.  It  was  to  become  the 
handmaid  of  letters,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  of  religion,  the 
true  foundation  and  support  of  all  that  is  holy  and  valuable 
to  men.  And  when  we  look  back  at  the  past  history  of  the 
face,  it  requires  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  the  press  has 
nobly  discharged  its  high  office  of  enlightening,  delighting, 
and  blessing  the  world.  But  for  it,  knowledge  would  still  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the  sublimest  oratory,  the  world 
has  ever  known,  the  most  gorgeous  and  thrilling  poetry  its 
bards  ever  chanted,  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  religion 
and  immortality  which  the  human  mind  ever  framed,  or  the 
Divine  mind  ever  inspired,  would  have  been  lost  amid  the 
vague  traditions  throuijh  which  it  would  have  been  attempted 
to  transmit  them.  Indeed  it  scarce  admits  of  a  doubt,  that 
but  for  the  press,  the  world's  civilization  in  aught  of  the  high 
and  extended  sense  in  which  we  now  contemplate  it,  would 
be  a  dream. 

rdid  not  intend,  however,  to  descant  on  the  value  to  the 
world  of  the  great  discovery  of  printing.  But  it  is  plain  even 
from  these  few  remarks,  how  immensely  important  and  pow- 
erful an  engine  it  furnished  to  mankind, — powerful,  be  it  re- 
membered, as  well  for  evil  as  for  good.     It  is  sometimes 
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thought,  that  those  who  immediately  ccmduct  the  public  press, 
are  answerahle  for  all  the  harm  which  it  may  do  when  cor- 
rupted. It  is  forgotten,  that,  like  every  thing  else  proinded 
for  the  public,  its  character  largely  depends  upon  the  general 
character  of  that  public  amid  and  for  which  it  is  established. 
No  man  would  venture  to  outrage  the  good  and  correct  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  a  portion  of  the  community  through  the 
press,  if  he  did  not  feel  siure  of  the  support  and  countenance 
of  another  portion  of  it.  And  unhappily,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  hardly  any  subject  can  arise  likely  at  all  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  which  a  shrewd  publisher,  watching  the  current 
of  events,  may  not  on  one  side  or  the  other  turn  to  the  ac- 
count, either  of  his  avarice  dr  his  popularity.  There  is  here 
a  continual  temptation  to  make  the  press  the  exciting  cause, 
or  the  supporter,  of  a  popular  ferment.  A  story  loosely  put 
together,  or  artfully  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  which  left  to 
itself  might  soon  die,  acquires  in  the  columns  of  a  gazette  a 
thousandfold  of  strength,  and  becomes  in  its  columns  the 
source  of  incalculable  mischief.  Party  or  personal  animosity, 
can  it  only  employ  this  channel  of  communication,  may  instil 
poison  into  the  public  mind,  which  will  rankle  and  ferment 
there,  and  at  last  burst  forth  with  volcanic  fury.  And  if 
when  such  is  the  case,  and  every  consideration  demands  that 
the  storm  should  be  at  once  allayed,  the  press  continues  to 
throw  off  its  guarded  inuendoes,  its  artiiil  surmises,  its  col-* 
oured  statements  of  facts  as  they  transpire,  or  its  cautious  and 

Sualified  censures  of  those  who  have  done  what  they  may  to 
isturb  the  public  peace,  and  the  settled  order  of  society,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  how  the  mischief  may  be  perpetuated, 
and  what  accumulated  strength  and  support  may  result  to  the 
aggressors. 

I  have  had  in  mind  thus  far  no  one  side  of  any  of  the  great 
questfons  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion,  which  divide  the 
country.  On  almost  all  these  questions,  there  has  been  much 
to  blame  on  both  sides.  Private  character  and  reputation 
have  been  tampered  with,  and  made  the  butt  of  the  foulest 
abuse,  however  pure  and  exalted  they  were  in  reality,  merely 
by  their  being  associated  with  some  obnoxious  party,  princi- 
ples, or  sect.  That  very  freedom  of  speech,  and  discussion, 
which  should  be  respected  as  the  twin  sister  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  has  virtually  been  denounced  and  attempted  to  be 
destroyed.  The  freedom  of  the  press  has  thus  become  ty- 
ranny of  the  press — as  dreadful  to  a  sensitive  mind,  as  an  Cte- 
tracism.  Upon  a  variety  of  subjects  from  time  to  time  arising,  a 
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nfan  must  forsdoth  hold  bis  peace,  or  consent  to  be  the  object 
of  ribaldry  and  slander,  to  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  or  indig- 
nation, and  possibly  to  become  the  sport  of  an  infuriated  mob; 
And  what  is  worse,  there  are  those  \^ho  in  each  case  will  jus- 
tify and  applaud  it.     It  has  been  said  by  one  of  dur  country- 
men recently  returned  from  Ekirope,  that  with  all  our  boasts 
of  liberty,  there  was  vastly  more  enjoyed  in  England  and 
«ome  parts  of  the  continent  th&n  here.    It  were  well  worth 
while  to  consider  then,  whether  it  be  not  for  the   welfere 
of  all  to  purify  the  public  press  ;   arid  by  cherislilhg  a  mwe 
healthy   tone  of  public  feeling,  restrain  its  excesses,  and 
make  it  more  nearly  what  it  was  designed  to  be. 
.  2.  Closely  connected  with  that  which  we  have  bow  con- 
sidered, another  inauspicious  "  sign  of  the  times"  is  the  prev- 
ident  spirit  of  intolerance.     I  do  not  say  that  there  has  ne\'er 
been  so  intolerant  an  age  as  this,  but  that,  considering  the  ad- 
vanced tL^e  of  the  world,  the  diflhsion  of  knowledge,  the  boasts 
of  liberality  which  are  always  put  forth^  and  the  means  of 
understanding  the  various  subjects  which  are  presented  suc- 
cessively to  our  contemplation,  there  does  exist,  Widely  dif- 
fused, an  intolerant  spirit  far  more  worthy  of  some  centuries 
ago.     There  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon  men  with  regaid 
to  their  opinions  rather  than  their  characters,  and  to   treat 
them,   and  speak  of  them  accordingly,  which  tells  pooriy 
for  our  real  liberality.     Take  any  of  the  exfcitirtg   subjects 
Which  have  within  a  few  years  agitated  out  country,  and  yoO 
will  find  abundant  illustration  of  this.     Iti  politics,  were  we  to 
believe  a  hundredth  part  of  what  has  been  said,  and  written; 
and  published,  concerning  men  high  in  office  or  influence  in 
the  nation,  we  must  think  them  monsters  unworthy  to  live. 
Take  the   subject  of  anti-slavery,  and    whether  the  princi- 
ples of  its  advocates  be  right  or  wrong,  or  the  lahgliage  they 
have  used,  or  the  measures  they  have  pursued  or  proposed^ 
justifiable  or  the  contrary,  in  what  a  torrent  of  pi^udice  and 
crimination,  has  it  been  attempted  to  whdm  them  all  without 
exception ;  and  in  how  many  cases  has  this  cause  served  to 
screen  the  enormity  of  those  outrages.  Which  have  disgraced 
our  commercial  metropolis. — ^Take  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Hero  for  several  years  among  various  denomina^ 
tions  of  Protestant  Christians,  has  the  cry  been  raised,  aid 
echoed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  Po- 
pery was  on  the  ascendant ;  arid  all  that  even  the  maddest  of 
the  Reformers,  in  the  zeal  of  darker  ages  had  said  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hatred  against  it,  has  been  repiJbUsihed  to 
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the  world  as  the  genuine  picture  of  its  present  abominations. 
That  it  is  a  corrupt  church  in  its  doctrinal  faith,  I  do  not 
doubt-4)ut  it  only  shares  this  censure  with  those  who  most 
violently  denounce  it.  That  it  abounds  in  a  multitude  of  idle 
and  childish  ceremonies,  we  all  agree — but  I  cannot  doubt 
there  have  been  many  whom  they  have  rightly  affected. 
That  its  clergy  have  in  many  instances  in  all  ages  been  unwor- 
thy of  their  sacred  functions,  I  do  not  deny — but  I  ask,  where 
is  the  churcli  which  is  immaculate  in  this  respect  ?  That  the 
Catholic  communion  holds  its  place  of  usefulness  for  a  large 
dass  in  tlie  community  who  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other, 
few  who  reflect  will  doubt.  With  all  this,  when  I  consider  that 
this  communion  contains  a  larger  part  of  Christendom,  than  all 
other  Christian  Churches  togedier,  that  it  has  produced  some 
of  tlie  greatest  and  best  men  that  have  ever  lived,  that 
the  arts  of  peace  have  flourished  under  its  protection  ;  that  it 
preserved  to  us  wliatever  of  ancient  literature  which  has  come 
down  to  our  days ;  that  it  has  often  nursed  a  vigorous,  self- 
denying,  and  healthful  piety,  and  furnished  forth  the  Reform- 
ers themselves  with  their  best  strength  and  most  proved  ar- 
mour for  the  battle  of  reform  ;  that  it  was  long  the  only  friend 
of  education,  the  only  light  of  a  barbarous  world ;  that  it  el- 
evated the  cross,  that  merciful  and  blessed  symbol  of  hope,  to 
hosts  of  poor  pilgrims  on  earth  to  guide  them  to  heaven, 
when  military  power  and  feudal  ferocity  were  grinding  tliem 
to  the  dust,— ^when  in  fine  I  remember,  that  in  our  neighbour- 
ing city,  the  Catholic  episcopate  was  long  held  by  one  whose 
meek,  unobtrusive,  devoted  piety,  proved  him,  however  ob- 
noxious the  doctrines  of  iiis  church,  one  of  the  truest  disciples 
of  Christ  since  the  ascension,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  gross 
injustice  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  to  this  ancient  commu- 
nity. It  has  been  condemned  most  unjustly,  and  beyond  all 
measure.  I  do  not  defend  the  Catholic  religion — far  ^m 
it.  But  I  hold  in  regard  to  that,  as  to  all  other  forms  of 
Christianity,  that  it  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  the  cliief 
reason  for  adverting  to  it  at  all,  is  to  rebuke  that  intolerant 
spirit  which  would  even  now, '  had  it  the  power,  vent  itself  ia 
far  woxie  than  indiscriminate  denunciation.  Indeed,  who  can 
say,  but  the  exaggerated  statements  which  have  been  sent 
through  the  land  within  a  few  years,  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
Romish  church, — the  zeal  which  has  been  enlisted  against 
it  among  those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  it  the 
mother  of  abominations, — and  the  misrepresentations  of  much 
ot  its  doctrine  and  discipline  which  have  J^een  current,  have 
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been  the  remote  cause  at  least  of  the  scenes  of  facvior  and 
outrage,  which  have  but  just  been  enacted  at  Charlestown  ?— 
If  it  be  80,  if  these  scenes  had  their  (srigin  in  mere  differ- 
ences of  religious  opinion,  and  prejudices  and  hostility  excited 
on  their  account,  what  a  horrible  illustration  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  age  do  they  furnish ! 

It  is  high  time  to  pause, — and  as  men  and  Christians  to  re- 
flect soberly  upon  the  state  of  things  around  us.  If  for  hold- 
ing and  uttering  obnoxious  opinions,  a  man's  house  may  be 
demolished,  his  fiimiture  burned  before  his  eyes,  his  family 
turned  away  unsheltered  at  night,  and  the  churches  of  God 
desecrated  and  despoiled — if  institutions  for  education  may 
be  pillaged  and  burned,  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  violated, 
and  a  large  family  of  defenceless  females  driven  in  destitution 
to  desert  their  home  amid  the  yelk  and  curses  of  a  mob, — if 
all  this  may  be  done  in  one  case,  and  in  regard  to  one  set  of 
opinions, — who  can  say  in  the  fluctuation  of  sentiments  among 
men,  what  portion  of  the  community  may  next  be  visited  by 
the  same  condemnation  ?  If  the  guardians  of  the  public  mor- 
ak,  and  the  administrators  of  the  public  laws,  and  the  laws 
tliemselves  thus  in  charge,  may  not  be  trusted  to  regtdate 
under  God  all  matters  connected  with  the  public  weal,  with- 
out the  horrible  interposition  of  a  lawless  multitude  urged  oo 
by  ])assion,  or  the  instigation  of  artful  leaders,  or  a  base  lust 
of  plunder  and  destruction,  who,  I  ask,  is  safe  ? 

3.  Another  "  sign  of  the  limes  "  worthy  of  notice,  is  the 
tendency  to  act  in  masses,  to  move  in  parties  exclusive  in 
their  whole  spirit  and  character.  I  allude  not  now,  to  what 
of  itself  is  a  very  important  point  in  this  connexion,  the  dan- 
ger of  men  losing  all  individuality  of  character,  of  every  in- 
dividual being  so  merged  in  the  mass,  that  he  becomes  but 
the  copy  and  reflection  of  all  around  him ;  but  rather  to  the 
fact,  that,  upon  almost  all  subjects  which  address  thmselves 
to  human  consideration,  men  feel  they  must  divide  off  into 
parties,  and  these  parties  act  on  the  principle  of  an  exclusive 
regard  to  a  particular  object  and  view  of  the  object,  and  witli 
a  disposition  to  denounce  and  excommunicate  all  who  differ 
from,  or  will  not  act  with  thein.  "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us" — is  the  universal  motto,  and  adopted  with  literal 
exactness  by  men  of  every  variety  of  opinion  and  feeling, 
gathered  into  distinct  and  organized  masses — and  few  compar- 
atively have  the  courage  to  hold  their  own  opinions  by  them- 
selves, without  being  forced  by  party  clamour,  or  allured  by 
friendly  solicitation  into  the  ranks  of  one  side  or  the  other  oi 
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the  numerous  questions  which  arise.  Thus  opinions  art 
forced — a  few  zealous  individuals  are  called  to  become  distin* 
guished  leaders — hosts  are  gradually  or  suddenly  mustered* 
together  at  their  bidding — and  with  all  the  show  m  open  and 
fair  debate,  the  mass  moves  like  one  man,  and  succeeds  or  is 
defeated  together.  Every  individual  wears  a  mark  by  which 
he  is  known,  and  is  caressed  or  shunned  according  as  those  he 
meets  have  or  have  not  the  same. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  appears  likely  to  counteract  the  worst 
eSSocts  of  this  condition  of  things.  These  parties  are  becoming 
so  numerous,  that  a  new  set  of  men  cannot  be  found  for  each; 
and  consequently  those  who  are  opposed  on  one  subject  soon 
find  themselves  acting  together  on  another.  Still,  in  every 
case,  there  will  be  much  of  the  exclusive  spirit  at  which  I 
have  hinted.  The  language  held  by  men  of  various  parties 
and  associations  will  in  effect  be — "  you  must  think  with  us— 
you  must  act  with  us,— or  lose  fellowship.'*  This  is  capable 
of  illustration  in  many  of  the  associations  which  exist.  In 
the  Temperance  cause,  as  in  every  other,  there  will  be  meu 
who  are  ready  to  rush  upon  every  extreme — who  are  never 
satisfied  with  a  gradual,  however  sure,  success,  but  are  always 
aiming  at  some  striking  and  noisy  result ;  and  all  who  are  not 
d  the  same  temperament,  or  the  same  way  of  thinking,  are 
▼iewed  and  treated  as  lukewarm  or  hostile.  In  the  anti-sla**' 
very  movements  of  the  day,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man 
should  hold  the  anti-slavery  principles — ^but  he  must  act  with 
the  society,  or  be  abjured.  And  between  that  and  the  Colo- 
nization Society  the  war  must  on  either  side  be  a  war  of  exter* 
mination,  and  the  idea  of  each  pursuing  its  own  path  is  he- 
retical beyond  measure.  To  stand  aloof  from  one,  is  taken  to 
be  an  alliance  with  the  other : — ^lo  disavow  both,  is  to  take 
the  character  it  is  thought  of  timid  or  time-serving.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  almost  every  association  which  exists.  Look 
at  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  among  us — the 
case  is  neaily  the  same.  There  is  a  suspicious  eye  turned 
upon  those  who  do  not  worship,  or  think,  in  the  same  way — 
and  that  way  must  be  in  each  instance,  "  our  "  way. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  behoves  him  who  would  act 
as  becomes  a  Christian,  to  consider  warily  each  question 
which  is  presented  to  him,  and  to  act,  not  upon  impulse,  not 
finom  a  love  of  party,  not  from  prejudice,  but  firom  cool,  delib- 
erate conviction.  To  do  this  at  all  times,  when  beset  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  is  no  easy  matter.    But  a  Ugfaer 

VOL.  I.  41 
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principle  than  conformity  to  human  judgment  should  actuate 
nim)  and  in  the  end  he  will  have  his  reward.  Above  all  let 
bim  carry  into  every  association  which  he  joins,  or  bold  to> 
wards  those  he  does  not  join,  anything  but  an  exclusive  spirit 
.  Let  him  not  so  array  together  opinions  and  those  who  hold 
them,  as  to  involve  both  in  the  same  sweeping  denunciatiaiu 
4.  The  last  of  the  "signs  of  the  times"  to  which  I  advert, 
is  the  general  absence  or  neglect  of  truth  :  and  if  anything  be 
alarming  it  is  this.  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of 
truth  in  all  the  relations,  offices,  and  dealings  of  life,  and  will  only 
say,  that  it  is  not  important  merely,  but  essential  to  the  pei^ 
manence  of  anything  and  everj'thing  valuable  in  life.  All 
confidence  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  depends  upoD 
it — all  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  distant  and  that  which 
we  have  not  explored,  depends  upon  it : — the  whole  economy 
of  society,  the  whole  system  of  instruction, — the  brightest 
hopes  which  fill  and  sustain  the  soul, — all  fail  with  the  &ilure 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  or  statements  on  which  they  are  built. 
Now  there  is  a  most  deplorable  lack  of  truth  in  almost  every 
department  of  life,  public  or  private.  Look  into  political  life, 
and  see  how  measures  are  falsified,  characters  vilified,  motives 
misrepresented,  conduct  aspersed,  hastily  or  deliberately,  upoD 

1)roof  or  against  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  business  of 
egislation,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is,  at  least  for  all  (and 
that  is  the  mass),  who  have  not  leisure  or  ability  to  watch  nar- 
rowly every  incident  of  the  long  train  as  it  happens,  to  form 
any  tolerably  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subjects  most 
warmly  discussed,  or  reported  upon.  In  religion,  the  views, 
principles,  theory,  and  modes  of  worship,  of  the  diflferent  de- 
nominations, are  so  garbled  and  misstated  in  the  mouths  of 
sectarians  of  almost  every  party,  that  we  would  think 
truth  had  deserted  even  the  altar,  and  become  lost  amid  the 
crowd  of  prejudiced  or  bigoted  devotees.  In  social  intercourse 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  thousand  rumours 
which  every  day  echoes ;  and  how  carelessly  are  these  repeated 
and  enlarged  by  each  mouth  which  tells  them.  In  more 
private  and  retired  life  even,  the  same  foul  spirit  of  untruth  is 
too  often  found  ;  deceit  mingles  in  all  the  relatives  of  the  fam- 
ily circle,  and  discontent,  and  embarassment,  and  mortificatk)n, 
and  corruption  are  the  consequences. — I  have  before  spcdcen  of 
the  corruption  of  the  public  press.  In  nothing  is  it  more  cor^ 
nipt  than  in  its  little  regard  to  truth.  With  a  recklessness  per- 
fectly amazing,  that  view  of  almost  every  important  subject 
wUch  sains  puUic  notice  is  given  on  either  dde,  which  suits 
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best  with  the  generd  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Accord* 
ingly  the  accounts  furnished  of  every  such  subject,  are  in  two 
papers  published  in  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day,  with 
like  advantage  enjoyed  by  each,  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  fact,  that  it  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  learn  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  truth, 
upon  almost  any  subject.  Everything  seems  more  or  less 
misrepresented.  Exaggeration  swells  trifles  into  monsters* 
Envy  contracts  cases  of  unquestionable  liberality,  were  they 
rightly  understood,  into  meannesses.  The  spirit  of  detraction 
strips  virtue  of  its  deserved  admiration,  and  that  of  flattery 
lauds  very  moderate  deserts  into  sublime  goodness. 

Need  the  danger  of  this  "  sign  of  the  times"  be  pointed  out  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  its  tendency  in  public  life,  is  to  deprive 
the  commonwealth  of  the  services  of  the  best  of  its  citizens, 
who  will  be  led  to  withhold  themselves  from  office,  rather  than 
become  marks  for  every  party  demagogue,  and  unprincipled 
scribbler  of  the  day  ?  In  religion  must  it  not  lead  to  the  per- 
petuation of  that  terrible  spirit  of  bigotry  and  exclusion,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  single  cause  gives  edge  to  the  weapons 
of  infidelity  ?  Must  it  not  sooner  or  later,  if  not  seasonably 
checked,  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all  sound  morals 
among  us,  and  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man  ? 
Look  too,  at  its  effect  on  individual  character.  How  can  we 
be  Christians,  if  wanting  in  truth  ?  How  can  a  religion  of 
truth  be  supposed  to  sway  that  bosom  from  which  integrity  of 
purpose  and  word,  and  deed  is  banished  ?  If  there  be  any 
single  trait  which  gives  harmony  and  beauty  and  perfection  to 
the  character,  it  is  truth.  Let  this  be  absent,  and  every  other 
good  quality  is  marred — the  force  of  every  other  virtue  is 
weakened — the  loveliest  traits  prove  but  the  exterior  of  love- 
liness, from  which  the  soul,  the  essence,  the  substance,  b  want- 
ing. And  in  proportion  as  the  want  of  truth  pervades  a  com- 
munity or  a  nation,  will  all  that  is  glorious  or  valuable  in  it 
prove  firail  and  evanescent. 

I  have  aimed  to  lead  to  sure  trains  of  thought  upon  ^^  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  which,  if  dwelt  upon  and  cherished,  may 
prove  useful  to  ourselves,  to  the  generation  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  to  those  which  are  to  come.  If  it  be  asked  what  is 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  answer  in 
one  word — ^True  Religion — ^by  which  I  mean  the  Christiaii 
religion — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^It  is  Infidelity — it  is 
the  prevalence  of  infidel  principles-— eitlier  avowedly,  or  prae* 
ticallv,  and  I  know  not  but  the  last  is  the  more  dan^erousy 
which  b  at  the  bottom  of  all.    It  were  morally  impossible  if^ 
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the  gospel  in  its  length  and  breadth  dwelt  in  every  hefil— if 
its  sphit  and  temper  animated  all  of  every  age  and  starioD 
who  have  been  brought  to  its  light — ^if  its  lofty  sanctions  and 
its  inspiring  and  immortal  hopes  filled  every  bosom — it  were 
morally  impossible  that  such  as  I  have  pointed  out  would  be  ^  the 
signs  of  the  times."  Would  that  I  could  awaken  all  to  feel 
this  as  they  ought !  Too  many  are  treatmg  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  a  most  unwortliy  neglect— are  living  according  tt> 
any  other  principles  than  its  spiritual,  self-denying  ones — are 
concentrating  all  their  efforts,  and  devoting  all  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  things  of  this  world,  careless  of  its  brevity,  for- 
getful of  judgment  and  eternity.  Alas,  what  multitudes  of 
men,  who  possibly  flatter  themselves  all  the  while  how  wise 
they  are,  seem  to  regard  religion  only  as  a  part,  so  to  speak,  of 
worldly  policy — nay,  of  public  police ; — ^its  institutions,  as 
possibly  necessary  to  ti.e  temporal  order  and  welfare  of  the 
community  ; — its  ministers,  as  hired  labourers,  paid  to  do  their 
stated  work  as  well  as  tliey  may, — not  that  they  have  any  be- 
lief in  much  of  what  they  speak,  but  only  at  the  best,  that 
they  are  ready  to  do  tlieir  part  to  keep  the  peace  of  society. 
Again,  how  many  are  there,  who  are  contented  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  public  worship, — ^to  appear  once  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  their  places  at  church,  to  be  prayed  for  and  to  be 
preached  at  by  another, — and  who  retire  from  the  sanctuary, 
perfectly  self-complacent,  that  they  have  listened  with  be- 
coming reverence,  and  that  good  as  it  was,  it  fitted  others  bet- 
ter than  themselves.  Still  again,  how  many  are  there  who, 
with  all  outward  respect  for  religion,  give  it  no  place  in  their 
hearts — live  entirely  without  its  influences — and  become  the 
stumbling-blocks  and  causes  of  ofience  to  many  weaker  breth- 
ren !  There  is  a  most  pressing  call  on  all  those,  on  all  of  us, 
to  give  the  Gospel  that  sway  over  our  consciences,  over  our 
hves,  which  Christ  designed  it  to  have.  Christians  should  so 
wear  their  Christianity,  that  it  may  shed  around  them  where- 
ever  they  move  holy  influences.  Were  all  that  are  called 
such,  truly  such,  the  power  which  is  wielded  by  the  public  press 
would  bear  always  and  beneficently  on  the  best  interests  of 
man  ;  the  intolerant,  illiberal  temper  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
would  cease ;  the  various  parties  and  sects  organized  for  one 
or  another  object,  would  act  harmoniously  each  in  its  own 
place, — and  truth,  in  all  her  virgin  purity,  would  company 
witli  every  heart,  to  purify  and  bless.  Every  one  should  fed 
that  he  has  a  personal  charge  in  this  great  work — and  look  d»- 
▼mtly  to  God  for  grace  to  help  him  fulfil  it.    No  thought  of 
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its  ffifficulty— «o  doubt  of  its  practicabIeoes»— should  be  sa^ 
fered.  Onward  to  the  mark!  should  be  the  watcbwcnrd. 
Time,  talents,  opportunity,  life,  should  all  be  devoted  as 
God  would  have  them  !  Death,  whenever  it  comes,  sboidd 
find  each  at  his  post !  and  then  heaven's  gates  will  open  to 
receive  each  one  to  rest  1  P.  A.  Faklkt* 


The  following  was  handed  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  Clergyman,  which  form  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  alter. 
We  puhlish  it  as  containing  a  very  satisfactory  reply  to  the  arganwnls 
said  to  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  tlie  Trimty,  by  the  preadier  who 
is  addressed. 

Letter  addressed  to  Rev.  L.  W. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

I  HEARD  your  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  As  you 
delivered  it  in  a  number  of  places,  it  became  considerably 
noticed,  and  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  one  of  your  best 
performances.  I  am  disposed,  Sir,  to  give  you  credit  for  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  that  discourse,  and  for  a  happy  talent 
as  a  speaker  from  the  pulpit.  And  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  your  devotional  exercises ;  which  were,  apparently,  and 
I  doubt  not,  sincerely,  what  such  public  exercbes  always 
shovM  6e,  but  what,  unhappily,  they  are  not  always ;  humble, 
simple,  fervent.  I  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleased  with 
the  sermon ;  and  although  I  disclaim  and  abhor  the  character  of 
a  cctpiious,  uncandid,  and  favlt-Jinding  hearer,  yet,  I  think, 
without  justly  incurring  the  imputation  of  it,  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  making  some  animadversions  upon  the  sermon. 

Your  text  was  the  baptismal  commission,  containing  the 
formulary  ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  introduction  was  brief,  consisting  of  a  few  remarks  di- 
rected against  the  pride  of  human  reasoning.  You  then  stated 
your  theme ;  the  Divine  Trinity ;  and  announced  four  heads 
of  discourse :  I.  Definition  :  2.  Consideration  of  objections : 
3.  Confirmation :  and  4.  The  practical  importance  of  the 
doctrine. 

You  appeared  to  declme  attempting  to  support  the  doctrine, 

in  the  form  it  is  sometimes  caused  to  assume,  whether  by  its 

adversaries  or  friends,  but  only  according  to  your  awn  dejini' 

tion;  and  you  remarked  that  ^'many  a  handsome  face  ha$ 

been  made  to  cast  a  homely  profile."    Your  definition  j^bs 

pearly^  or  precisely^  the  following :  '^  That  in  the  CM^ 
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ktai  there  are  three  penant ;  the  term  person,  however^  fo» 
wg  wed  in  etme  uncommon  seme;  three  dutincHom; 
three  somethings,  call  them  what  you  unU ;  which  are  tks 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  GhostJ' 

In  this  definitioD,  Sir,  the  doctrine,  as  eyeryooe  may  jper- 
ceive,  is  placed  on  a  very  indeterminate  foundation.  And  it  is 
suspected  that  the  design  of  it  was  to  envelope  the  subject  in 
a  kind  of  obscurity  and  mysticisni ;  and  thus  to  place  its  de- 
fenders on  a  stand,  where  they  may  be  invisible,  intangible, 
and  inaccessible.  But,  Sir,  when  you,  and  others,  who  have 
adopted  that  definition,  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  the  uses  of  it,  both  you,  and  they,  obviously  em- 
ploy the  word  person  in  its  usual  import ;  mtending  by  it, 
some  distinct,  entire,  rationed  agent,  i  ou  speak  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Son  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father,  pre^ously 
to  the  event  of  the  incarnation ;  and  you  speak  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  mdntain  that  He  is  as  disunct 
a  person  from  the  Divine  Father  and  Son,  as  they  are  from 
each  other.  But  when  the  inquiry  is  put — Can  the  one  only 
true  God  he  more  than  one  rational  agent  1  Can  there  be 
more  than  one  truly  and  properly  Divine  Understanding, 
Will,  and  Consciousness  1  Y  ou  then  retreat  into  the  place  of 
refuge,  previously  prepared,  and  there  shroud  yourself  in 
misty  dimness  and  impenetrable  clouds. 

1  ou  occupied  lime,  Sir,  as  you  will  recollect,  to  prove  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  affirmed  that  he  must 
be  2L  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  or  an  operation,  or  an  office, 
because  the  Father  is  a  person,  and  the  Son  is  a  person,  and 
it  would  be  grossly  incongruous  to  connect  two  persons  and 
an  attribute  together,  in  the  manner,  they  are  connected,  in 
the  formulary  of  Baptism,  and  in  the  Benediction,  and  in  the 
testimony  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  [a  spurious  passage]. 
The  Father  being  a  person,  the  Son,  of  course,  must  be  a  person, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  person,  for  each  is  distinct  from,  and  equal 
to  the  other.  Now,  Sir,  in  asserting  these  things,  do  you  not 
use  the  word  person,  in  its  common  signification  1  As  much 
so,  at  least,  as  the  term  God  (whose  mode  of  existence  none 
can  comprehend),  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  vl  person; 
i.  e.  a  Being  possessed  of  an  understanding,  a  wUf,  and  a 
power  of  voluntary  effort.  If  the  term  person,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  mean  nothing  more  than  some  uncertain 
and  incomprehensible  distinction,  whence  can  it  be  known 
that  this  distinction  amounts  to  what  you  make  of  it?  or  that  it 
win  answer  your  purpose  in  the  divisional  work  of  re- 
demption? or  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  what  a  coih 
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sisteDt  Unitarian  may  admit  it  to  be  ?  So  long  as  you  can- 
not define,  or  understand,  what  the  distinction  is,  how  can  you 
know  that  the  second  distinction  b  equal  to  the  first ;  or  that 
the  third  is,  in  personality,  equal  to  the  two  former  ?  Can  we 
safely  reason  firom  terms  which  we  do  not  understand  ? 

And  here,  Sir,  I  will  premise  that  it  is  not  my  object  to 
decry  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trinity.  I  admit  the  doctrine. 
Whoever  believes  the  New  Testament  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Father f  the  iSbn,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
three  Divine  Names  constitute  the  Scriptural  Trinity.  And 
I  further  admit  that  this  doctrine  is  incomprehensible.  **  No 
man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth 
any  man  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son/'  The  Son  is  called 
Oody  and  therefore  He  is  Ood;  but  m  what  sense  He  is 
Ood,  has,  probably  never  been  comprehended  by  the  human 
intellect.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  think,  we  may  feel  a  full 
confidence,  viz.  that  he  is  not  God  in  any  sense  inconsistent 
with  the  fact — that  the  Father  is  the  only  true  God. 

In  regard  to  the  personification  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  truth  of  his  personality  manifestly 
is  disputable.  I  will  not  say  that  the  doctrine  of  it  is  untrue  ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  I  do  believe  it  to  be  true.  Your  argument 
in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  derived  fix)m  the  connection  of 
the  names,  is,  in  my  view,  inconclusive.  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  three  earthly  witnesses,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  wit- 
ness on  the  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood." 
If  the  Spirit  be  a  person,  as  you  teach  us,  and  if  your  princi- 
ple of  inference  be  correct,  then  the  Water  and  the  Blood 
must  be  persons  also. 

As  a  further  test  of  this  principle  of  inference,  adopted  by 
you,  Sir,  we  will  change  the  application  of  it,  and  ascer- 
tain what  it  will  then  effect.  The  water  and  the  blood  are 
not  persons,  therefore,  the  Spirit  is  not  a  person ;  because  thus 
to  connect  persons  and  things  together,  is  improper  and  inad- 
missible. The  case  stands  thus — ^The  three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses are,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  GhosU  The 
first  and  second  of  these  witnesses  are  persons,  therefore,  you 
infer  that  the  third  is  a  person  also.  The  three  which  bear 
witness  on  the  earth  are  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood. 
Two  of  these,  the  water  and  the  blood,  are  not  persons  ;  the 
inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  other,  the  Spirit,  is  not  a  per- 
son. The  very  same  witness  is,  by  this  rule,  proved  to  be  a 
person,  in  the  one  case,  and  not  to  be  ^,  person  in  the  other. 
The  rule  will  prove  two  opposite  things.    And  in  doing  so  its 
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true  character  cannot  be  mtstaken.    It  b  an   illegitiBiale 
rule. 

You  will  also  recollect,  Sir,  that  you  ridiculed  the  stupid- 
ity of  those  who  could  not  see  the  fince  of  your  reasoning,  in 
this  instance,  by  comparing  it  to  what  that  of  Lot,  in  Sockxn, 
would  have  been,  had  he  told  his  sons-in-law^  ^at  he  had 
seen  ihrtt  nien  ;  and  when  asked  to  explain  himself,  bad 
replied,  that  he  reckoned  the  thining  wingt  of  the  tUfo  angeb 
to  constitute  a  third  penan*  What  a  happiness  it  is,  Sir,  to 
have  on  every  needful  occasion,  just  and  apt  thoughts,  bodi 
for  argument  and  illustration. 

Having  defined  the  doctrine,  you  proceeded  to  consider  the 
objections.     I  do  not  remember  that  you  took  notice  of  more 
than  one  ;  its  being  incomprehensibley  and  apparently  self'ik' 
ctmsistent.     This  you  admitted,  but  contenoed  that  it  was  not 
impossible.    I  doubt.  Sir,  the  perfect  iustice  of  this  represen- 
tation.   The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  nave  strongly  urged  the 
absence  of  scriptural  proof  and  the  irreconcilable  character 
of  it,  to  the  unity  of  God ;  so  much  and  so  frequently  insisted 
upon  in  the  Bible.     You  gave  a  variety  of  illustrations  that 
a  doctrine  might  be  incomprehensibky  but  not  absurd.     The 
propriety  of  tliis  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned  ;  but  they 
did  not,  to  my  mind,  remove  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,   as  it  is  commonly  expressed  and   understood. 
That  a  being,  or  a  thing,  should  be  three  in  some  respects,  and 
<mc^  in  another  respect,  is  no  inconsistency.     But  that  a  be- 
ing or  a  thing  should  be  properly  one^  so  as  to  eocdude  p/u- 
rality,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  truly  and  properly  three,  so 
as  to  imply  plurality,  is  a  contradiction.     An  army  cannot 
have  one,  and  only  one  supreme  commander,  and  yet  have 
three  persons  who  are  each  and  severally  invested  with  su- 
preme authority.     If  they  are  not  persons,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  they,  of  course,  are  not  properly  and  severally^ 
commanders ;  and  if  each  of  the  three  Divine  Distinctions  be 
not  persons  properly  so  called,  then  each  of  them,  cannot,  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  God.     For  how  can 
each  of  them,  severally  and  properly  be  God,  when  each  of 
them  is  not  properly  a  person  1    For  is  it  not  as  evident  that 
there  is  a  Divine  person,  as  it  is,  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

The  old  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  that  of  three 
distinct  persons,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  toords.,  So  the 
doctrine  stood  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  idea  of 
tin  uncommon  and  an  unknown  sense  of  the  term  person,  is  a 
modem  invention.  And  it  is  an  ismovatian.  It  is  not  artke" 
doxy.    And  we  need  not  travel  fiur  back^  in  the  track  of  time^ 
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in  (Mt]er  to  arriye  at  the  period  when  the  publication  of  such  a 
sentiment  would  have  been  as  perilous  to  its  author,  as  it  was 
for  the  adventurous  Luther  to  denounce  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  And  this  new  invention,  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve, is  of  no  worth  to  the  cause.  As  a  fact,  it  cannot  be 
? roved.  And  as  an  expedient,  it  can  have  little  efficiency* 
labile  it  may,  for  a  moment,  seem  to  af&rd  some  partial  re- 
lief at  one  pointy  it  causes  an  intolerable  pressure  at  another. 
The  old  Trinitarians  held  that  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Son, 
being  truly  and  properly  Crod,  was  truly  and  properly  a  per^ 
son.  You  hold  that  He  is  the  true  God,  and  yet,  as  far  as 
Divine,  not  a  true  person,  in  the  known  acceptation  of  the 
term.  And  here.  Sir,  do  you  not  perceive  that  an  unsupport- 
able  oppression  lies  upon  the  neck  of  your  theory  ? 

The  Westminster  Divines  were  unadulterated  Trinitarians. 
They  were  explicit  and  said,  "  There  are  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  here  is  no  self-inconsistency.  For  the  term.  Godhead j 
does  not  necessarily  express  one  individual  person.  As  there 
may  be  one,  two,  or  more,  persons  constituting  a  committer 
or  a  directory y  so  a  Godhead  may  be  conceived  of,  as  con- 
sisting of  one  person,  or  of  a  plurality.  And,  Sir,  when  you, 
and  others,  speak  of  three  distinct  and  equal  persons,  in  one 
God,  you,  and  they,  obviously  and  necessarily  use  the  term  God, 
in  the  sense  of  Godhead.  But  when,  in  the  same  breath,  you 
declare  of  each  of  the  three  persons,  that  they,  individually, 
severally,  and  properly,  are  God,  you  use  the  word  God,  in 
a  different  and  itidividucd  sense.  We  will  take  an  example 
from  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  Father,  who  is  not  the 
Son,  is  God ;  the  Son,  who  is  not  the  Father,  is  God ;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  different  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  God;  and  yet,  there  is  but  one  God.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  term  God  is  here  used  in  different  senses,  and,  in  the 
last  instance,  in  the  sense  of  Godhead;  for  otherwise  the  lan- 
guage would  be  as  contradictory,  as  it  would  be  to  say ;  **  Our 
earth  has  one  moon  named  A,  and  another  different  moon 
named  B^  and  another,  named  C,  and  yet  our  earth  has  but 
one  moon.'' 

The  fact  being  undeniable,  that  you,  and  other  Trinita- 
rians, often  use  the  term  God  as  equivalent  to  Godhead  (I 
do  not,  however,  mean  the  scriptural,  but  the  catechetical 
sense  o(  Godhead),  the  inquiry  properly  comes  up,  b  it  con* 
gistent  with  the  language  and  instructions  of  the  Bible  tc^affias 
that  meaning  to  the  term,  God  1  The  Holy  Scriptures  not  only 
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teach  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  and  mention  no  other  than  one, 
but  they  also  frequently  and  expressly  declare  on  the  contmy, 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one.  ''  The  IxNrd  our  God  is  ooa 
Lord."  I  am  God  and  there  is  no  other."  '^  Thou  shab 
have  no  other  God  than  me."  ^'  Beside  me  there  is  no  God, 
I  know  not  any."  "  There  is  no  other  God  but  one."  "  To 
us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father."  ''  There  b  one  God  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
It  hence  appears  that  either  the  unity  of  God  must  be  a  proper 
and  perfect  unity,  or  that  the  Scriptures  are  calculated  to  de- 
ceive us.  And  shall  we  impute  such  an  attribute  to  the  Holy 
Book  of  God  ? 

Having  arrived  at  your  third  head,  the  Omfirmatian^  you  an- 
nounced that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  purely  a  matter 
of  Divine  Revtlaiion^  and  could  be  learned  and  supported 
from  no  other  source ;  and  then  you  proceeded  to  adduce  the 
proof-texts. — These  you  divided  into  two  dasses,  the  dirtei 
and  the  indirect,  I  entirely  concede.  Sir,  the  correctness 
of  your  remarks,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  true,  must 
be  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  the  Law  and  to 
the  Testimony,  let  ever}'  Christian  make  his  appeal.  If  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  found  there,  plainly  asserted,  let  it 
not,  even  for  tiie  price  of  life,  be  denied.  We  would  remem- 
ber the  tremendous  malediction — If  any  man  add  unto,  or 
take  away  from,  the  things  of  this  Booky  God  shall  inJUct 
upon  him  the  plagues  denounced  in  it ;  and  take  away  his 
part,  his  name,  from  the  Book  of  Life,  "  See  that  thou  di- 
minish not  aught  from  them."  We  can  have  no  rational  mo- 
tive for  perverting  the  truth,  for  deceiving  ourselves,  or  mis- 
leading others. 

Your  first  proof-text,  was  Matthew  xxviii.  19;  the 
commission  for  Baptism,  The  second,  was  1  Cor.  xiiL 
14 ;  the  Benediction.  The  third  was  1  John  v.  7 ;  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  The  fourth  was  Rev.  i.  4,  5, 
the  Benedictory  Salutation  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Churches, 
You  represented  that  the  three  names,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  stand  on  equal  grounds,  and  conse- 
quently, by  implication,  place  those  signified  by  them  on  the 
ground  of  equality ;  so  that  if  any  of  them  be  the  true  God, 
the  others,  must,  likewise,  sustain  the  same  character.  I 
have  already.  Sir,  expressed  my  hesitation  to  admit  this  prin- 
ciple of  making  infei-ences.  It  is  not  correct ;  it  is  illegiti* 
mate.  I  could  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark  by  producing, 
probably,  more  than  a  hundred  examples.    But  I  am  ttnwil- 
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ling  to  spend  the  time.  The  proper  method  of  determining 
Who,  and  What,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holv 
Spirit,  are,  is  to  apply  the  rule  of  analogy  (Frofetsor  S/s 
ttstu  loquendi)^  i.  e.  inquire  what  these  terms  evidently  signify 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Who,  then,  is  the  Father  ?  In  answer,  read  John,  the 
Gospel,  xvii.  3.  **  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
bast  sent."  The  Father  is  here  called  the  only  true  God! 
And  it  is  the  Son,  who  gives  this  style  and  character  to  the 
Father.  The  language  seems  to  be  so  simple  and  explicit,  as 
to  be  capable  of  but  one  meaning.  It  plainly  declares  one 
Oody  and  only  one ;  and  that  the  jDivine  Father  is  this  one 
Ood.  And  this  language,  and  this  sentiment,  comport,  per- 
fectly and  obviously  with  the  current  language  and  sentiment, 
of  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  And,  Sir,  does  this  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  Divine  Father  imply  no  more  than  He  is  one  of 
three  co-equal  persons  in  the  Godhead?  And  is  it  equally 
true,  of  the  Son,  that  He  is  the  only  true  God;  and  also  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  What  force,  then,  is  there  in  language  ? 
and  what  dependence  can  be  put  upon  it  ?  The  explicit  and 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  that  the  Far 
ther  is  the  only  true  God ;  and  yet  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  usually  understood^  there  are  two  other 
persons  that  are  severally  the  only  true  God,  Who  is  it,  Sir, 
that  takes  liberty  in  construing  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Word?  Are  the  uJtra-Universalists  the  only  persons  who 
do  this  ?     Surely  they  are  not  alone. 

It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  the  text,  in  John  xvii.  3,  is  but 
a  solitary  one,  and  must  therefore,  bend,  in  its  interpretations, 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  another, 
1  Cor.  viii.  6,  of  a  very  kindred  description.  "But  to  us 
there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things."  The 
apostle  in  this  passage,  utters  a  truth  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  no  Christian,  nor  Jew,  was  inclined  to  doubt, 
for  he  states  it,  not  as  a  dogma,  or  as  a  conclusiony  but  as  a  2?re- 
ndse^  as  a  point  of  doctrine  so  fully  established,  that  he  might 
reason  fix)m  it.  And,  Sir,  I  could  now  proceed  and  adduce 
text  after  text,  confirming  the  sentiment  that  the  Father  is  the 
only  true  God.  But  I  must  desist.  There  is  no  necessity* 
The  truth  of  it  appears,  as  it  were,  on  every  page,  in  the 
Bible. 

We  have,  1  trust,  found  who  the  Father  b ;  and  now  nro- 
ceed  to  inquire  fVho  i$  the  Soni     He  i$  Jesm  Christ  vmom 
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Ood  hath  sent  into  the  worlds  to  seek  and  save  thai  whiek  is 
lost.  He  is  the  Mediator  bettoeen  Ood  and  man.  He  is 
the  Son  of  God;  the  only  begotten  and  dearly  beloved  Son 
of  the  Divine  Father :  He  is  the  San  of  Ood  in  a  sense^  m 
which  no  other  person  is.  He  is  the  Redeemer;  the  ofdj 
Saviour  of  men.  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  By 
Him  God  made  the  worlds ;  and  by  ISm,  he  hath  appakUei 
a  day,  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world.  It  deserves  to  be 
noted,  that,  ia  the  two  sacred  texts,  above  considered,  the 
Son  is  not  only  distinguished  irom  the  Father y  but  is  distin- 
guished from  the  only  true  God.  The  Father  is  never  distin- 
guished from  the  only  true  God.  The  Son  is  always  thus  dis- 
tinguished. The  prerogative  of  the  Father  is  different  froni 
that  of  the  Son.  The  Father  hath  appointed  a  day  in  whick 
he  will  judge  the  world,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained. 
The  Father  sent  the  Son,  and  commissioned  him,  by  com- 
mandment, for  what  he  should  do,  andjwhat  he  should  speak. 
The  Father  dwells  in  the  Son  ;  and  in  the  Son  dwells  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead.  The  Son  of  himself  can  do  nothing; 
it  is  the  Father  in  him,  that  doeth  the  work.  The  Son  arose 
from  the  dead,  and  is  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  it  was  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  exalted  him  with  his  own  right  hand  tobe  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour. Tlie  Son  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  take 
it  again,  and  this  commandment,  he  had  received  bom  the 
Father. 

We  arc  aware  that  he  said,  /  and  my  Father  are  one ; 
and  that  he  also  represented  that  he  and  his  disciples  were 
one.  But  he  did  not  say  that  he  and  his  Father  are  equals ; 
nor  will  any  believe  that  he  and  his  disciples  are  equal,  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  oneness  of  which  he  spake  was^  manifestly, 
a  m^ral  union,  and  not  a  physical  unity.  The  apostle  de- 
clares of  the  Son,  that  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  did  not  think  it  robbery  to  be  as  God,  or  equal  to  God, 
yet  he  condescended  to  forego  that  honour.  The  meanmg 
cannot  be  that  he  was  the  same  Being,  as  the  one  eternal 
God;  for  that  construction  would  divest  the  passage  of  all 
consistent  meaning;  nor  can  it  signify,  that  the  Son  was^  equal 
to  the  Father  in  all  essential  respects,  for  then  it  could  have 
been  no  object  with  him  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  being 
as  God,  or  equal  to  God,  because,  on  the  supposition,  such 
he  was  and  ever  must  have  been.  Perhaps  the  meaning  isj 
that  previously  to  his  incarnation  the  Divitte  Son  was,  as 
the  Aepresentative  of  his  Divine  Father,  iwsetted  witi  a 
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certain  formal  glory y  and  worshipped  in  heaven;  and  that  He 
voluntcarUy  resigned  it  in  order  to  come  into  this  world  in  the 
great  errand  of  salvation  for  manJdnd.  But  what  the  pre- 
cise import  of  the  passage  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ; 
neither  do  you  know,  Sir  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  will  know,  on 
earth,  unless  it  be  by  the  help  of  inspiration.  Lietthis,  how- 
ever, be  as  it  may,  one  ground  may  be  safely  taken  (and  we 
have  already  taken  it),  that  the  Son  never  was  equal  to  God, 
in  such  a  sense  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  His  Father 
alone  is  the  only  true  God. 

Much  more,  Sir,  might  be  said,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  seem, 
ought  to  be  said,  under  this  head  of  discourse ;  but  the  limits 
I  propose  to  myself  do  not  permit  me  to  proceed  ;  and  if 
what  I  have  already  remarked,  upon  a  few  of  the  passages 
which  you  produced,  be  just,  and  invalidate  your  construction 
of  them,  a  further  examination,  and  in  detal,  becomes  un- 
necessary. 

Q.  P.  O. 

[Remainder  in  the  next  namber.] 


Scripture  Thith  sufficiently  Obvums. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  religion  more  than  in  any 
thing  else,  that  mankind  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  what  is 
most  obvious  and  important,  and  to  labour  after  what  is  more 
remote  and  subtile,  and  more  doubtful  both  in  respect  to  its 
truth  and  utility.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Israelites  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  plain  instructions  of  Moses,  )mt  were  ready 
to  ask  who  shall  go  up  to  heaven,  or  beyond  t6e  sea,  to  bring 
them  true  and  infallible  instructions.  And  St.  Paul,  in  the 
same  spirit,  indicates,  that  there  were  those  among  his 
brethren,  who  would  bring  Christ  xiown  again  from  heaven, 
or,  as  if  setting  aside  his  resurrection,  call  him  from  the 
depths  below,  to  impart  God's  word  anew.  And  what  sort 
of  character  does  he  ascribe  to  these  persons  ?  They  have  a 
Godly  zeal,  he  says,  but  not  according  to  knowledge  ;  and 
noft  considering  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  righteousness 
which  God  requires,  they  seek  to  establish  a  righteousness  of 
their  own.  And  what  direction  does  the  Apostle  give  ?  '^  If 
thou  confess  with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  the  Lard,  and  W*^ 
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lieve  in  thy  heart  (heartily  and  ^ncerely  believe)  that  God 
raised  him  fix)m  the  dead,  thou  wilt  be  saved."  This  is  the 
simple  creed  prescribed  by  Paul;  the  same  apostle  whose 
epistles  contain  some  things,  as  Peter,  his  fellow-aposde 
says,  which  are  hard  to  be  understood.  And  it  b  these  ob- 
scure passages,  of  doubtful  or  local  interpretation,  that  have 
given  occasion  to  those,  who  are  not  content  with  the  pbdn 
instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  erect  a  system  of 
mysterious  and  metaphysical  theology,  that  has  at  times  £s- 
tracted  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  well  nigh  efiaced  the 
benign  character  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  No  sooner  did 
the  ministry  of  Christ  commence,  than  some, — not  looking  or 
caring  for  the  inspiration  and  sovereignty  of  divine  truth,  for  a 
kingdom  that  began  and  which  was  to  be  established  with- 
out observation,  without  external  show,— openly  manifested 
their  disappointment ;  while  others  designedly  misinterpreted 
what  was  plain,  and  put  a  forced  meaning  upon  the  Sa- 
viour^s  declarations,  which  could  originate  only  irom  perverse- 
ness.  And  St.  Paul,  besides  noticing  the  faults  and  corrup- 
tions of  his  own  countrymen,  warns  his  converts  against  pni- 
losophizing  Christians  ;  and  reproves  their  divisions  into 
sects ;  and  their  ranging  themselves  under  the  banners  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  If  there  were  just  occasion  for  the  Apos- 
tle's reproofs  of  this  kind,  we  are  not  to  expect  that  diture 
converts  would  turn  all  at  once  to  the  simplicity  that  is  m 
Christ.  As  the  Jews  were  slow  to  reject  even  their  burden- 
some ritual,  and  to  throw  off  the  load  of  traditionary  absurdities, 
so  the  learned  Gentile  converts  could  not  lay  aside  altogether 
the  dreams  of  their  mythology,  and  their  philosophical  refine- 
ments. The  natural  causes  which  were  at  work,  even  under 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who  were  clothed 
with  miraculous  powers,  continued  to  operate  afterwards; 
and  while  the  heathen  converts  mingled  their  prejudices  and 
tenets  with  the  new  religion, — they,  no  less  than  the  Jews, 
were  ashamed  to  be  the  disciples  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
''  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness."  And  they  were  ready  to  adopt  any 
mystk;al  doctrine  that  would  free  them  from  the  reproach  of 
allegiance  to  a  crucified  Lord.  The  early  history  of  the 
church,  affords  ample  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  aboi^ 
remarks— of  the  want  of  satisfaction  which  was  felt  in  the 
plain  instructions  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  disposition  to  pir 
into  the  heavens  above,  and  the  depths  below,  for  what  it 
had  not  pleased  the  Grod  of  truth  to  reveal.    Hence  the  early 
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Others  of  the  Christian  church  were  lost  in  endless  mazes, 
while  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  essence,  and 
endeavouring  to  become  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  by 
uniting  philosophy  with  revelation.  And  four  centuries  after 
Christ,  during  which  time,  it  might  be  supposed  that  what 
was  revealed  in  God's  word  might  have  been  ascertained 
with  as  much  certainty  as  God  in  his  wisdom  intended  it 
should  be,  St.  Augustine,  in  his  Confessions,  affirmed  that  he 
bad  no  conception  of  the  incarnation  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
till  he  read  the  books  of  Plato  ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  reading  the  Scriptures.  A  strange 
confession,  and  one  which  in  these  days  would  go  pretty  far 
to  destroy  one's  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;  yet  St.  Augus- 
tine was  as  great  an  oracle  with  popes  and  councils,  as  Cal- 
vin has  ever  been  with  Protestant  churches  and  synods.  I 
need  not  travel  into  the  dark  ages,  or  come  down  to  times 
succeeding  the  reformation,  to  illustrate  my  subject ;  for  I 
believe  it  will  be  granted,  that  in  regard  to  religious  truth, 
mankind  are  exceedingly  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  greater 
good,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  what  is  remote  ;  of  what,  if  not 
unattainable,  is  of  no  practical  worth. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  highly  important  to  inquire,  how  we  are 
to  guard  against  this  prevailing  tendency  ?  It  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  I  believe,  only  by  the  independent  use  of  our  own 
understanding.  To  some  persons,  this  may  at  first  appear  to 
be  a  startling  proposition.  Much  pains  has  been  taken  to 
prostrate  the  understanding — that  celestial  gift — that  gift  of 
God's  own  inspiration — ^before  the  altar  of  a  blind,  implicit 
faith.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  by  ambitious  men  tc 
limit  the  exercise  of  reason  upon  speculative  dogmas,  and  tc 
substitute  authority  in  its  place.  For  with  all  our  boasting  o 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  this  tyranny  over  the  mind 
is  a  fragment  of  papacy — still  tenaciously  preserved.  And 
DO  wonder  that  solemn  warnings  against  inquiry  into  doctrines 
long  handed  down,  with  all  the  array  of  terrific  consequences 
annexed  to  the  opposite  views,  should  have  their  influence  on 
weak  and  timid  minds.  It  is  only  by  escaping  from  this 
thraldom,  that  we  can  acquire  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  This  liberty  does  not  allow  us  to  sur- 
render our  judgment  to  the  church  papal,  or  the  church  re- 
formed, but  only  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  kingdom  that 
be  bath  established.  Is  human  authority  of  no  value  then  ? 
It  is  certainly  of  no  value,  till  it  Is  shown  in  some  way  that  it 
is  eptitled  to  respeqt.    We  all  have  but  one .  oginkm  of  p^- 
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pal  authority,  which  has  had  fiir  ages,  and  still  has  the  most 
wide-spread  dominion  in  regard  to  Christian  doctrines  and 
usages.     And  can  we  believe  that  the  authority  of  the  major 
part  of  the  Protestant  church,  merely  because  it  is  the  major 
part,  possesses  an  infallibility  which  we  deny  to  that  of  die 
Papal  ?    I  would  speak  with  due  reverence  of  the  reformers 
and  of  the  Reformation.    Whatever  errors  they  &iled  to  cor- 
rect, and  whatever  errors  they  introduced,  they  secured  to  us 
that  glorious  inheritance,  that  birthright  of  every  Christian, 
the  right  of  private  judgment.   And  this  it  is  our  solemn  duty 
to  cherish.     I  know  not  why  the  same   sort  of  reasoning 
should  not  apply  to  all  Protestant  churches,  and  councils,  and 
synods,  and  assemblies,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  establish  certain 
dogmas  and  usages,  which  we  admit  to  be  valid  in  regard  to 
the  Papal.     To  say  nothing  of  their  right  to  interference  in 
these  matters,  there  are  other  questions  of  no  small  impor- 
tance.    Were  the  persons  concerned  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  peculiarly  secure  against  error  ?     Did  they  meet  to  delib- 
erate calmly  in  order  to  settle  some  great  and  manifest  truths 
of  Christianity,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  combat  some  supposed 
heresy  ?  Were  they  remarkable  for  Christian  humility,  or  dis- 
tinguished for  arrogance  and  presumption  ?     Were  their  en- 
actments made  in  a  peaceful  state  of  the  church,  or  when  it 
was  rent  by  factions  ?     If  these  questions  are  not  settled  in 
their  favour,  their  decrees  are  entitled  to  no  respect ;  and  if 
they  are  settled  in  their  favour,  they  are  entitled  to  no  more 
respect  than   the  evidence  upon  which  those  decrees   are 
founded.    These  questions  being  fairly  disposed  of,  tlie  think- 
ing, independent  mind  will  be  1  ittle  adSected  by  such  extrane- 
ous authority. 

Another  and  probably  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  independ- 
ent exercise  of  the  understanding  in  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  obvious  truth,  is  fear.  I  am  far  fix)m  thinking  that  fear  is  to 
be  banished,  as  a  motive  of  action  and  conduct.  The  fear  of 
doing  ivrongy  fear  proceeding  from  a  guilty  conscience,  and 
the  consequent  fear  of  God's  displeasure,  no  good  man  would 
wish  to  destroy.  But  fear,  as  it  affects  one's  opinions,  mav  be 
the  most  powerful  adversary  of  truth.  What  I  mean  by  fear, 
therefore,  is  something  very  different  from  caution,  or  a  sense 
of  responsibility — it  is  the  opposite  of  presumption  ;  and  as 

!)resumption  arises  from  unoue  confidence  ana.  boldness,  so 
(dar  proceeds  from  undue  self-distrust  and  timidity.  Now  is  it 
possible  that  such  fear  can  be  fiivourtUe  to  the  understancfing 
and  judgment  in  fbnuing  and  maintaining  our  opinioiit  J    Mftjr 
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it  not,  on  the  contrary,  betray  us  ?  May  it  not  lead  us  to  give 
a  reluctant  assent  to  tenets  and  notions^  which,  if  they  do  not 
corrupt  our  purity,  may  essentially  afiect  our  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  But  are  not, — I  make  the  appeal  with  reluc- 
tance,—- are  not  the  fears  of  mankind  too  often  addressed,  in 
the  popular  expositions  and  discourses  of  some  of  the  inter- 
dreters  of  God's  word,  in  order  to  secure  their  profession  and 
belief  of  certain  opinions  ?  Are  not  these  fears  roused  by  ex- 
aggerated descriptions  of  human  nature  (that  nature  which  the 
God  of  all  purity  has  seen  fit  to  give  us),  and  by  vague  de- 
scriptions of  the  conversion  of  this  nature,  which  have  their 
origin  too  much  in  the  imagination  and'passions  ?  I  might  add 
also  many  subtle  points,  concerning  the  nature  of  Chnst,  and 
the  mode  in  which  we  are  saved  by  his  merits.  Now  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  such  appeals  to  the  fears  of  man- 
kind are  quite  as  frequent  and  earnest  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  expounders  of  Cvod's  word,  as  to  their  fears  from  guilt 
which  is  voluntarily  contracted,  let  me  ask  if  this  course  is 
founded  in  the  word  of  God  ?  It  is  one  tiling  to  explain 
what  we  think  is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  quite  another  to 
array  a  different  belief  with  a  host  of  terrors  and  frightful  im- 
ages. And  if  Christ  is  any  model  for  preaohing,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  who  pursue  the  course  I  have  described,  have 
strangely  mistaken  their  duty. 

The  only  instance  I  find,  in  Christ's  preaching,  where  there 
is  any  colour  for  supposing  a  denunciation  of  punishment  for 
want  of  belief  in  his  doctrine,  is  that  in  which  one  of  the 
evangelists  gives  an  account  of  the  commission  which  Jesus 
gave  to  the  eleven  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  ^^  (So 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel.  He  who  believeth 
it  and  is  baptized  will  be  saved ;  but  he  who  believeth  not 
will  be  damned  or  [condemned]."  What  belief  is  meant  if 
Belief  in  the  gospel  as  a  divine  dispensation.  And  what  is 
the  [condemnatbn  for  unbelief?  i  do  not  know.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  intended,  that  if  those  to  whom  this  gospel 
b  offered,  continue  obdurate,  and  cherish  their  sins,  they  are 
exposed  to  greater  punishment,  than  those  are  to  whom  these 
good  tidings  are  not  announced.  But  punishment  of  sins, 
which  have  a  well-known  name  and  character,  such  as  cruelty, 
hypocrisy,  blasphemy,  evil  speaking,  and  disgraceful  crimes, 
are  threatened  m  the  strongest  terms.  Now  how  different  is 
this  fix>m  that  preaching  of  the  word  which  would  make  our 
salvation  depend  upon  certain  formulas  of  doctrine,  deduoed 
fem  «*. -.ta- ^p.  .f  S.*,«^. -bid,  1«. 
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dbputed  about  6om  the  beginnjog  of  the  christian  lEspensa* 
tion  to  this  time,  and  can  never  be  settled  without  a  new  lisht 
fiom  heaven. 


hifidelity. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Sermon  of  the  Rer.  Robert 
.Aspland,  London,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  respected  corres- 
pondent who  remarks  : — "  If  you  should  take  the  same  view 
.of  the  paragraph  as  I  do,  it  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  your 
hands  in  the  good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.     I  think, 
.also,  that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  your  readers." 

*'  Some  persons  are  alarmed,  more  afiect  to  be  alarmed,  at 
the  progress  of  what  is  called  infidelity.  For  one,  I  am  free 
to  avow,  that  though  I  hold  no  conviction  of  my  understand- 
ing more  certain  than  the  truth,  and  no  sentiment  of  my 
heart  dearer  than  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  I  am,  not- 
withstanding, quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
A  great  process  has  been  carrying  on,  and  we  are  now  nearly 
arrived  at  the  crisis.  Those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  young 
may  hope  to  see  the  result.  Judging  from  the  signs  of  the 
times,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  issue  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
rational  gospel.  Unbelievers  have  done  unspeakable  good  in 
exposing  and  making  men  ashamed  of  the  corruptions  of 
•Christianity.  Without  meaning  or  knowing  it,  they  have 
been  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  purifying 
and  saving  true  religion.  Such  of  them  as  are  of  pure  mind 
and  benevolent  feelings  (and  that  there  are  such  amongst 
them  it  were  gross  bigotry  to  deny),  have  served  the  inter- 
ests of  real  piety,  although  they  may  have  carried  their  ofier- 
ings  to  the  Unknown  God.  Tliey  have  opposed  the  Chris- 
tian faith  merely  because  they  gave  ear  to  the  popular  voice, 
and  took  for  Christian,  doctrines  which  are  derogatorv  to  the 
Divine  character,  revolting  to  the  human  understanding,  and 
lit  war  with  the  peace  of  the  worid,  iand  the  improvement  of 
social  institutions.  Let  them  learn  what  the  gospel  is,  a 
scheme  for  glorifying  the  Parent  Creator  by  making  the  crea- 
tine man  happy,  and  great  in  his  virtuous  happiness,  and  they 
win  be  prompt  to  embrace  it,  and  the  first  to  lay  themselv^ 
out  for  Its'  promotion.    Th^y  may  not  enrol  tbMiMiWea  of 
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anj  cxne  church  or  sect ;  they  may  subscribe  and  assent  to  no 
given  creed  ;  they  may  be  unable  to  define  their  faith  or  sen- 
timents in  words  ;  but  as  far  as  they  love  goodness  and  aspire 
to  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  they  are  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  This  discipleship  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  eager 
to  avow;  for  everything  in  nature,  everything  in  Provi- 
dence, everything  in  the  human  mind  and  everything  in  the 
human  heart,  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker,  tends 
towards  what  is  just  in  principle  and  benevolent  in  feeling ; 
that  is,  tends  towards  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  are  fulfilled  the 
highest  thoughts  of  the  wise  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  good.'' 


The  Chnstiitn- Denomination. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  for  sometime  past  with  great  interest 
to  the  sect  called  Christians^  and  1  doubt  not  that  every 
Unitarian,  who  earnestly  wishes  the  success  of  the  unaduher- 
ated  gospel,  will  sympathize  with  me  in  this  regard.  They 
acknowledge  no  creeds.  They  recognise  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Scriptures  only,  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  duty.  They 
exclude  from  their  fellbwship  no  one  who  sincerely  professes 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  on 
debateable  points.  They  are  universally  agreed  likewise  in 
the  great,  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  the 
Father  alone  is  God  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  Son.  For 
these  truths  they  are  contending  earnestly  and  with  increas-^ 
hg  success.  Their  number  is  augmenting  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  some  quarters  it  is  an  object  of  alarm.  We  are  told 
by  tlie  "  Palladium,"  that  there  are  two  hundred  ministers  of 
iheir  connection  in  the  State  of  New  York,  "  and  near  one 
thousand  in  America.  Their  churches  are  comparatively  few 
m  New-Ekigland,  though  some  of  them  (the  one  for  instance, 
at  New  Bedford*^  are  large  and  flourishing.  Their  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  mterior  of  New  York  and  at  the  West.  On 
a  large  mass  of  society  their  preachers  already  exert  a  strong 
influence  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  act ;  they  are  doing  for 
the  cause  of  truth  what  no  other  men  under  the  existing  cur- 

*  This  Mociety  bas  recently  erected  with  great  ease  a  large  and  hand- 
some church  at  an  expense  of  twenty*  two  thousand  dollars.  The  number 
of  communicants  recentl)^  added,  under  rerj  favoumble  cireumsttnee*,  Is 
IwvIjtniA^fctWred. 
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cumstances  could  accomplish.  Acqiiaintedi  as  they  axe|With 
the  manners,  characters,  and  wants  of  those  am<uig  whom  they 
move,  they  are  better  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  libeial 
Christianity  in  the  West,  than  preachers  educated  at  a  divinity 
college,  who  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  want  that  kind 
of  knowledge  and  tact,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  long  ex- 

E$rience,  and  to  be  more  sensitive  to  obstacles  of  a  peculiar 
nd,  which  the  former  either  disregard  or  do  not  feel.  In 
Unitarian  societies  already  organized  at  the  West,  or  among 
certain  classes,  preachers  from  New  England  can  work  with 
efiect.  But  in  the  great  and  noble  work  which  as  pioneers  they 
have  undertaken  with  so  much  zeal  and  resolution,  the  Chris- 
tians are  better.  They  open  the  way  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast.  And  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  the  fruit  of  what 
they  thus  sow  in  their  own  circle  of  labour  may  be  wafted  by 
some  auspicious  breeze  to  circles  beyond.  Besides  the  influ- 
ence which  their  preachers  exert  m  their  ordinary  ministra- 
tions and  their  public  controversies,  something  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  periodicals,  which  are  extensively  drculated,  and 
to  other  tracts.  Already  it  is  to  be  supposed,  they  have  done 
much  towards  enlightening  the  publk^  mind  within  the  sphere 
of  their  influence  ;  and  by  aiming  at  the  right  points  of  in- 
nuiry.  Such  being  the  case,  we,  who  are  professedly  anxious 
tor  the  progress  of  the  truth,  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have 
strong  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  assistance  ;  and  in  what- 
ever direction  a  call  may  be  made  by  our  brethren,  I  hope  it 
will  be  met  with  a  generous  alacrity.  In  its  character  and 
tendencies  their  denomination  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  cause  of  tmth. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  they  are  beginning  to  look  to  a 
more  educated  minbtry. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


Prapets  for  Children  and  jfottng  Persons.  OotmUed  &y  a 
Teacher^  for  the  use  of  SabSaik  Schoob,  ana  F^amtHes. 
Second  Edition.  John  W.  Foster.  Portsmooth.  1834.  pp. 
43.     12nio. 

This  is  a  beautiful  litde  Work,  and  well  adipled  to  those  ibr 
whom  it  was  prepared.    It  conies  from  the  rbnt  cmrterp  frM 
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the  practical  teacher  of  Christianity  to  the  young.  He  is  evi- 
dently intimate  with  the  wants  of  the  juvenile  heart,  and  under- 
stands how  to  lead  it  in  its  oommunion  with  its  Heavenly  Father. 
The  prayers  are  accordingly  simple,  earnest,  confiding ;  such  in- 
deed as  all  prayers  ought  to  be,  whether  breathed  from  the  lips  of 
the  old  or  young.  They  are  encumbered  with  no  mysterious, 
unintelligible  terms  or  sentei^ces,as  stumbling-blocks  in  the  child's 
walk  with  God.  Both  the  language  and  sentiments  are  entirely 
appropriate.  We  mention  these  things  the  rather,  because  it 
has  been,  and  is  now,  too  often  the  case,  that  the  y«ung  mind 
is  mystified,  and  the  young  heart  damped  in  its  early  religious 
feelings  by  the  dark  and  forbidding  aspect  which  Prayer  is  made 
to  assume  ;  the  child  fears  to  engage  in  it,  and  shrinks  away  from 
the  most  delightful  and  elevated  of  exercises  as  from  the  entrance 
to  a  tomb.  This  most  unhappy  and  injurious  result  the  present 
compilation  is  well  calculated  to  avert.  "  Our  Father  who  art 
in  Heaven,"  is  not  used  as  an  unmeaning  phrase.  Those  who 
use  this  book  aright  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  will  feel  when  they 
pray,  that  God  is  truly  their  Father,  and  that  to  commune  with 
him  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  privileges  as  well  as  solemn  duties 
that  the  young  can  enjoy. 

These  prayers  were  designed  in  part  for  Sunday  schools, 
and  we  hope  most  sincerely  that  they  will  be  extensively  used  in 
those  institutions.  Sunday-school  instruction  will  avail  but  lit^ 
tie,  if  the  pupils  are  not  taught  how  to  pray,  and .  induced  to 
form  fixed  devotional  habits.  The  soil  of  the  mind  may  be  rich, 
and  the  seed  of  the  teacher  be  well  sown,  but  no  "  increase" 
can  be  looked  for  unless  the  daily  fertilizing  influences  of  sun 
and  rain  and  dew,  the  divine  influences  of  prayer,  descend  upon 
the  soul  aud  soflen  and  warm  it. 

We  subjoin  a  prayer  for  Sunday  morning. 

**  Most  holy  and  eternal  God,  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  all !  I 
humbly  present  to  thee,  on  this  saered  morning,  my  soul  and  body, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  thee  for  thy  glory,  to  be  bletsed  by  thy  prov- 
idence, to  be  guided  by  thy  counsel,  and  to  be  sanctified  by  thy  spirit 

**  This  day,  O  Lord,  and  aU  the  days  of  my  life,  I  dedicate  to  thee. 
Take  from  me  all  slothfulness,  and  give  me  a  diligent  and  an  ac- 
tive spirit.  Teach  me  to  watch  over  all  my  wajrs,  that  I  may  not 
be  overcome  by  sudden  temptations.  Be  thou  mv  guide  in  all  my  ac- 
tions ;  my  protector  in  all  dangers.  Give  me  a  healthful  body,  and  a 
clear  understanding.  Make  me  just  and  charitable;  religions  and 
humble ;  cheerful  and  contented.  Pardon  all  my  sins ;  and  fix  my 
thooghtB,  my  hopes,  and  desires  i^pon  heaven.  Make  me  to  love 
tfaeei  my  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  whom  thou  hast  sent  fbtf 
my  redemption.  Teach  me  to  obey  all  thy  commands ;  and  at  last, 
tmke  me  a  partaker  in  all  thy  promises. 

**  Assist  me  in  the  duties  of  this  day.  In  thy  house  may  I  be  de- 
vout and  humble.  In  my  retirement,  may  I  examine  myself^  and  re- 
pent of  my  suit.  May  I  learn  more  of  thee,  and  be  better  prepared  to 
gflrve  tliee  lieie,  and  to  miet  thee  at  last  in  heaven.  Grant  thSa,  O 
God,  through  Jesua  Christ,  oar  Lord  and  Sanoar.  Amen.**  L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOURTH  LKTTKR  TO  THK  RBT.  ADIV  BAX.L01T. 

Harvard,  SepL  Ut,  1831. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  my  last  letter  I  gsre  you  what  I  thought  was  the  meaning  of  tht 
three  pasaagea  of  Scripture,  which  you  quote  aa  ioTolving  the  doctrine  af 
universal  restoration.  Neither  these  passages,  nor  the  many  other  pasn- 
ges,  which  are  frequently  adduced  as  proofa  of  your  doctrine,  have  seemed 
to  me  to  teach  the  doctrine.  And  while  I  find  no  plain  declaration  thst 
all  will  be  finally  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness,  I  find  many  passsfBi 
which  seem  to  teach  the  opposite  doctrine.  If  a  final  restoration  be  Dm 
true  doctrine,  so  important  to  be  known,  for  the  vindication  of  the  charaa- 
terof  God,  and  for  tne  moial  welfare  of  mankind,  it  haa  seemed  strange  to 
me,  that  the  Bible  should  so  darkly  and  obscurely  teach  it,  and  with  such 
apparent  plainneas  teach  a  contrary  doctrine.  BelieTlng  this  to  be  ths 
fiict,  I  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  drawing  an  inference  from  the  fim- 
damental  truths  of  revelation,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  inatructioBi 
of  that  revelation.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  what  God  must  do,  and  what 
he  must  not  do  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  holy,  wise,  and  bener- 
olent  being.  We  can  sa^  he  will  do  no  wrong,  and  that  he  will  certainly 
do  right ;  but  many  things  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divins 
rectitude,  which  to  us  may  8eem  contraiy  to  it.  We  have  so  many  evi- 
dences uf  his  power,  wisdom,  andffoodness,  that  we  firmly  believe  tnathe 
is  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  though  there  are  many  things,  in  which  bis 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  nut  apparent  to  us.  Knowing  that  God  was  in- 
finite in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  should  we  beforehand  have  sup- 
posed that  he  would  create  such  a  world  as  this  ?  a  world  that  has  always 
been  so  full  of  ignorance,  error,  sin,  and  suffering.'  Why  should  a  benev- 
olent being,  so  wise  and  mighty,  form  such  a  creature  as  man  ?  Whr 
should  he  five  him  such  a  nature  ?  Why  should  he  subject  him  to  sucn 
a  course  of  discipline  ?  Why  should  he  cause  him  to  pass  through  such 
acenes  of  temptation,  trial,  and  affliction  P  Why  did  not  Infinite  Benevo- 
lence secure  to  man  the  same  amount  of  good  without  the  evil  ?  Why 
mi|^ht  we  not  have  been  rendered  holy  and  happy  without  all  this  tribu- 
lation and  sorrow  which  now  fall  to  our  lot.'  How  could  a  being  of  such 
love,  tenderness,  and  compassion  give  existence  to  creatures  capable  of 
and  exposed  to  so  much  evil  and  suffering?  Say  that  all  will  be  finally 
happy,  yet  why  wore  such  means  of  happiness  appointed  in  preference  to 
any  other  ?  A  thousand  such  questions  might  be  asked,  and  the  wisest 
answer  wc  can  give  them  is,  ice  know  not.  He  has  created  such  a  world 
and  such  beings,  and  subjected  them  to  such  a  course  of  discipline.  We 
cannot  perceive  the  reasons  of  all  his  dealinss,  nor  fathom  all  nis  desi|[ns. 
We  are  but  very  partially  acquainted  with  tnat  scene  of  things  in  which 
we  are  placed.  A  final  restoration  does  not  free  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine benevolence  fi^om  all  its  difficulties ;  nor  do  the  views  of  the  ultra- 
Universal  ists.  For  if  God  is  love,  why  does  he  permit  his  offspring  to 
endure  any  suffering  at  all,  even  in  this  worid  .'  Could  he  not  have  pce> 
vented  it .'  I  do  not  doubt  the  goodn**ss  of  God,  though  there  are  namj 
things  which  I  cannot  explain  nor  understand. 

The  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  a  future  retribution  and  a  restoratioBi 
is  calculated  to  leave  the  impression,  that  God  does  not  furnish  us  with 
■ofiicient  means  of  holiness  in  this  worldi  os  that  he  will  puoish  as  fir 
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that  which  we  could  not  tvoid.    I  have  supposed  that  he  makes  just  such 
conditions  of  happiness  as  we  can  complv  with,  if  we  choose — that  he  re- 

Suires  nothing  or  us  which  we  are  unable  to  perform.  If  he  does  thus, 
low  docs  it  impeach  his  benevolence,  if  we  abuse  his  mercy,  and  render 
ourselves  miserable  ?  Behold  that  impenitent  sinner,  loaded  with  guilt, 
and  just  dropping  into  the  grave.  Why  is  he  going  out  of  the  world,  pol- 
luted, hardened,  and  wretched .'  Has  he  had  no  space  for  repentance? 
O  yes.  Year  after  year  has  he  been  continued  in  this  state  of  probation. 
But  then  has  he  enjoyed  any  advantages  for  growing  wiser  and  better .' 
Yes,  he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  his  condition  and  duty ',  he  has 
been  favoured  with  the  means  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  holiness,  and  virtue; 
but  he  has  neglected  and  abused  them.  He  might  have  repented  long 
ago.  He  was  told  of  his  danger,  and  exhorted  to  flee  to  the  ark  of  safety  ; 
but  he  remained  indifferent  and  rebellious.  Is  God  malevolent ;  is  God 
cruel ;  because  he  does  not  wait  millions  of  years  for  him  to  do  what  he 
might  have  done  in  a  very  little  time  ?  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  you  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  aggravated  sinfulness  of  the  sinner :  what  light 
and  advantages  he  has  abused:  what  offers  of  grace  he  has  rejected  :  what 
overtures  of  mercy  he  has  slighted  :  what  intrcaiies  and  invitations  he  has 
disregarded :  what  admonitions  and  warnings  he  has  treated  with  con- 
tempt :  what  provisions  for  his  return  to  his  Heavenly  Father  he  has  neg- 
lected. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  nis  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, he  continues  a  stranger  and  a  rebel.  He  has  neither  feared  the  dis- 
pleasure and  judgments  of  God,  nor  sought  his  approbation  and  love.  We 
ouffht  to  bear  such  things  in  mind.  God's  love  is  not  a  blind  uassion,  but 
a  holy  and  reasonable  love.  His  goodness  is  the  goodness  or  a  perfectly 
moral  being.  He  has  placed  holiness  and  happiness  within  our  reach,  and 
if  wo  are  miserable,  it  is  our  own  fault. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  me  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  our  time  of 
probation  is  limited  to  this  life.  If  I  could  discover  your  doctrine  of  a 
restoration  plainly  tauffht  in  divine  revelation,  I  think  I  should  cordially 
embrace  it.  But  until  i  can,  I  must  reject  it.  Arguing  from  what  we  see 
and  know,  what  probability  is  there  that  all  those  who  die  impenitent  will 
become  holy  in  a  future  state.'  If  such  a  person  has  continued  disobedient 
and  sinful  through  life,  how  does  it  encourage  the  hope  that  he  will  repent 
and  become*  holy  aflcr  death  .'  He  has  abused  his  mercies  hero ;  why  may 
he  not  hereafler .'  He  has  neglected  his  means  of  grace  in  this  world  ; 
how  are  we  sure  that  he  will  not  in  the  world  to  come .'  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that  his  moral  and  religious  advantages  will  be  increased ;  but 
how  do  you  know  it  ?  And  how  do  you  know  but  that  in  the  future  state 
his  temptations  to  sin  will  he  proportioned  to  his  motives  to  virtue  exactly 
as  they  are  in  this  present  state  of  being  ? 

If  our  spiritual  advantages  in  another  world  are  to  be  no  greater  thao 
they  are  here,  can  we  be  confident  that  all  will  duly  appreciate  and  em- 
ploy them  .'  If  in  the  future  world  our  helps  to  holiness  are  to  be  greater, 
ana  our  hindrances  less,  and  if  the  success  of  these  future  means  is  cer- 
tain, why  should  so  much  have  been  done  and  suffered  to  bring  men  to 
repentance  before  death  ?  And  if  the  future  is  to  be  a  so  much  better 
flcnool  of  reform,  and  one  which  will  not  fail  to  accomplish  its  object; 
would  it  not  be  an  encouragement  to  many  to  undervalue  and  neglect 
thefr  present  opportunities  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  would  be  its^  ten- 
dbocy ;  at  least,  such  oflen  appears  to  be  its  result.  But  the  main  point  to 
Mttle,  is,  whether  it  be  a  doctrine  of  divine  revelation ;  if  it  be,  its  ten- 
dency must  be  good,  if  properly  used.    A  true  doctrine  may  be  abused. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  you  exnressing  yourself  in  the  follow- 
ing language — **  As  a  simple  proposition,  declared  in  so  many  words  q|i 
every  leaf  of  the  Bible,  it  Ythe  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration]  would  have 
been  worth  infinitely  less  than  it  now  is.  TAea,  men  would  nave  taken  it 
up  with  little  or  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  principles  on  which  it 
leets.    It  woold  have  led  its  belierer  to  none  of  that  investigation,  anatj- 
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tUy  and  profound  thought,  which  it  now  requires.  It  would  liaTe  beei^ 
taken  fbr  cranted  without  reflection,  and  eonaequently  with  little  benefit 
to  the  soar*'  My  dear  Sir,  my  heait  does  not  respond  with  approbation 
to  such  sentiments.  Mv  thoughts  and  syro[»athies  are  with  the  moltitade 
— with  that  numerous  class  of  my  follow-beings,  to  whom  such  "  investi- 
gation/* **  analysis  *'  and  **  profound  thought,"  must  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  Do  not  the  ignorant,  the  weak-minded,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  afflicted,  need  religion?  Why  then  should  one  of  its  most 
importont  doctrines  require  such  a  laborious  research,  and  such  mental  ei- 
ertions?  What  you  consider  an  excellency  in  j^our  doctrine,  I  should 
rather  regard  os  a  defect.  If  the  doctrine  is  important  to  all,  it  should  be 
intclligibh)  to  all.  Those  of  the  meanest  capacities  and  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  need  a  mild  and  merciful  religion  as  well  as  the  favoured  few. 
Had  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  been  plainly  inscribed  on  every 
leaf  of  the  Bible^  I  must  think,  afler  all  you  say,  that  it  would  have  made 
a  deeper  impression,  and  it  would  have  gained  a  more  general  belief;  aod 
then,  you  would  only  have  to  urge  your  hearers  to  reduce  their  faith  to 
practice.  I  have  considered  it  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  thnt  its  doctrines  and  precepts  were  plain  and  simple  *,  so  plaia 
and  simple  that  the  common  people  could  gain  such  a  knowledge  of  them 
as  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  becominc  Christians.  When  i  read  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  Assembly's  Catecliism,  Calvin's  Institutes,  and 
Hopkins's  System,  I  think  of  the  thousands  who  roust  die  without  religion, 
if  a  firm  and  clear  faith  in  all  these  dogmas  be  necessary  to  render  one 
reliffious. 

We  are  taught  to  be  holy,  perfect,  and  merciful,  as  our  Heavenly  Father 
is,  and  you  think  wu  arc  commanded  to  be  more  merciful  than  he  is,  if 
he  does  not  render  all  finally  holy  and  happy  ;  and  therefore  if  your  doc- 
trine is  not  true,  you  cannot  exhibit  the  Divme  character  as  a  model  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  But  admitting  that  (>od  docs  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  and  bo  in  this  life  all  that  he  requires  in  order  to  our  acceptance,  why 
is  bin  goodness  questioned,  because  we  remain  sinful?  He  can  never  love 
4in,  till  he  ceases  to  bo  a  Holy  God.  Love  and  mercy  have  their  bounds 
and  conditions.  We  cannot  esteem  others  except  in  proportion  to  their 
virtues ;  nor  can  God  resard  us  with  approbation  except  in  proportion  to 
our  conformity  to  his  will.  The  sinner  must  make  holiness  his  choice. 
Why  may  he  not  choose  to  remain  unholy  in  another  world  as  well  as  in 
this? 

We  are  required  to  have  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ — to  resemble  him 
— to  imitate  him.  And  yet  he  tells  us  of  some  to  whom  he  will  say,  ''I 
know  you  not !  Depart  from  me !  "  Those  who  have  been  ashamed  of 
him  and  denied  him,  he  will  be  ashamed  of  and  deny.  The  Scriptures 
certainly  seem  to  encourage  the  belief,  that  there  will  be  a  time,  when  the 
day  of  grace  will  be  gone,  when  the  |^te  of  mercy  will  be  shut.  If  it 
seems  a  dreadful  thought  that  such  a  time  should  ever  be,  let  it  excite  un 
to  greater  watchfulness,  and  to  greater  diligence  and  earnestness  in  exhort- 
ing others  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God — to  seek  him  while  he  may  be 
found,  and  to  calf  upon  him  while  he  is  near.  That  we  may  successfully 
•trive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  so  run  that  we  may  obtain,  and  that 
we  may  be  wise  to  win  souls,  is  the  prayer  of  your  friend  and  brdtber, 

JoKATHAH  Fare. 

Rev.  Adih  Billou. 
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Christ  the  Teacher  of  Immortality. 

We  enjoy  two  distinct  sources  of  religious  knowledge,— 
nature  and  revelation.  To  which  of  these  do  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  a  future  state  ?  Does  the  light  of  nature  incon- 
trovertibly  prove  such  a  state?  Or  has  Christ  alone  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  so  that,  had  he  not  come  into  the  world, 
DO  man  could  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  expect  existence 
after  death  ?  The  latter  is  my  own  opinion.  And,  in  ordei 
to  prove  it,  I  shall  examine  separately  the  principal  arguments 
which  are  offered,  independently  of  revelation,  for  a  iiiture 
state  of  existence ;  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  not 
only  insufficient,  but  of  themselves  weak.  But  in  doing  this, 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  while  I  regard  all 
these  arguments  together  as  furnishing  no  adequate  proof  of 
man's  immortality,  I  value  them  highly  as  confirming  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  nature,  that  I  may  make  that  of  the  gos- 
pel shine  the  brighter.  They  are  both  lights  which  God's 
own  hand  has  kindled  in  the  moral  firmament, — but  that  of 
nature  is  the  lesser  light,  and  never  beams  so  brightly  as  wheii 
it  borrows  lustre  from  the  written  word. 

1 .  Perhaps  no  argument  is  urged  more  frequently  in  favour 
of  man's  immortality  than  the  general  consent  of  men  of  di^ 
ierent  ages  and  nations.  But  this  consent  was  by  no  means 
general  before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  no  idea  of  any  immortality  beyond  that  which 
the  art  of  embalming  may  be  smd,  almost  without  hyperbole, 
to  have  conferred  on  the  body.  There  certainly  is  not  in 
the  Pentateuch,  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be  found  in  the 
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whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  nngle  distinct  recogniuoD  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life ;  and  in  our  Saviour's  time  it  ifu 
denied  by  a  large  and  influential  sect  among  the  Jews. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  the  subject  of  hope  rather  than  of  belief  among 
the  common  people ;  was  rejected  by  several  of  the  most 
learned  and  numerous  sects  of  philosophers  ;  and  was  called 
in  question  even  by  Socrates  and  Cicero,  who  are  often  cited 
as  nrm  believers  in  it.  Its  partial  prevalence  may  be  easilj 
accounted  for.  It  must  have  necessarily  suggested  itself  as 
possible  to  many  minds ;  and,  when  the  possibility  of  a  Ufe 
after  dedth  was  once  suggested,  thousands  would  emfanoe 
the  belief  simply  from  their  love  of  life  and  desire  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  has  been  prevalent  among  all  the  nations 
with  which  Christians  have  been  conversant, — and  for  a  veiy 
adequate  reason, — ^because  they  have  been  conversant  with 
Christians,  have  heard  from  them  the  chief  doctrine  of  theff 
system,  and  have  transplanted  it  into  their  own  systems  as 
congenial  with  their  feelings  and  desires.  The  New  Hol- 
landers and  other  recently  discovered  nations,  that  had  had 
no  previous  intercourse  with  Christians,  have  been  found  to 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  a  future  state. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  belief  in  a  future  state  had 
been  universal,  if  this  universal  consent  were  the  only  argu- 
ment that  our  neighbours,  that  the  Hindoo,  that  the  Tartar, 
that  the  Roman,  that  Plato,  that  Socrates  could  o&r,  we 
should  have  no  valid  ground  for  believing  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Universal  consent  and  for  a  long  time  together, 
has  time  and  again  been  given  to  propositions  which  we  now 
deem  false  and  absurd.  The  time  has  often  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  universal  consent  would  have  testified 
to  the  existence,  not  of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  but  of  gods 
many  and  lords  many.  With  the  exception  of  Jacob  and  his 
posterity,  all  mankind  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  would 
have  borne  testimony,  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
against  the  unity  of  God.  Univer^  consent  cannot  then  be 
pleaded  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  our  behef  in  man's  immor- 
tality. 

2.  The  death  of  young  children  has  been  oflfered  as  fur- 
nishing a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  fiiture  state  of 
existence.  It  is  said  that,  unless  they  pass  hence  into  another 
life,  there  is  an  unprecedented  waste  of  creative  power,- 
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waste  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom.  But,  admitting 
that  in  this  case  there  is  an  apparent  waste  of  creative  power, 
b  this  waste  unprecedented  ?     Do  we  not  see  in  every  de- 

?artment  of  the  divine  government  a  superfluity  of  results  ? 
^hus  it  must  be,  so  long  as  uniformity  of  operation  is  main- 
tained. The  rain  falls  upon  the  ocean,  the  barren  sea-shore, 
the  mountain  crag,  as  well  as  upon  the  forest,  field,  and  garden. 
The  richest  fruits  ripen  and  pass  away  untasted.  The  oak 
extends  its  shade  where  neither  man  nor  beast  reposes  beneath 
it.  The  sun  and  moon  shed  their  beams  upon  the  pathless 
desert  as  well  as  upon  the  haunts  of  men.  Though  in  the 
eye  of  God  we  believe  that  nothing  wants  its  use  and  its  end, 
yet  to  human  vision  many  things  are  made  in  vain. 

But  in  fact  this  apparent  waste  of  creative  power  does  not 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  infant.  However  short  life 
may  have  been,  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He  has  probably 
enjoyed  more  than  he  has  suffered.  He  has  called  into  ex- 
ercise the  strongest  and  purest  afiections  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  his  departure  has  been  a  means  of  salutary  moral  disci- 
pline. Besides,  the  possibility  of  the  death  of  infants  ofieis 
an  additional  motive  to  parental  diligence  and  fidelity,  and 
augments  the  ardour  of  parental  affection.  It  also  deepens  in 
men's  minds  a  sense  of  their  constant  liability  to  death,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  prepared  for  it.  Thus, 
though  the  lamp  of  life  be  hardly  kindled  ere  it  be  quenched 
never  again  to  be  rekindled,  its  short-lived  burning  has  served 
important  purposes ;  and  therefore,  though  the  highest  con- 
solation that  a  Christian  parent  can  receive  for  the  loss  of  a 
child  results  firom  the  beUef  that  the  child  has  been  removed 
to  a  better  world,  he  has  no  right  fix>m  the  bare  fact  of  his 
child's  death  to  infer  the  exbtence  of  that  better  world. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  social  affections  is  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  said  that 
a  benevolent  God  would  not  have  endowed  men  with  the 
capacity  of  forming  fiiendships  so  intimate,  so  tender,  unless 
he  had  designed  that  these  fiiendships  should  be  indissoluble. 
But  is  it  not  a  belief  in  the  indissolubleness  of  friendship  that 
makes  fiiendship  thus  strong  ?  Are  not  Christians,  who  en- 
tertain as  firm  a  faith  in  their  eternal,  as  they  have  in  their 
present  existence,  the  very  persons  who  most  frequently  form 
attachments  which  neither  distance,  nor  danger,  nor  death 
can  dissolve  ?  And  is  not  the  idea  of  their  eternal  duration 
the  most  important  element  in  forming  and  perfecting  such 
attachments  ?     I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  attachment  of 
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that  character  and  intensity  ever  subsisted  between  two 
Atheists,  or  between  two  persons  who  had  no  idea  of  a  future 
state.  Indeed  the  personal  and  domestic  history  of  infidelity 
during  its  late  reign  in  France,  is  so  iiiil  of  suspicion,  jeal- 
ousy, and  perfidy,  as  to  force  upon  the  mind  the  convictioD 
that  cordial  and  ardent  friendship  cannot  subsist  amcHig  unbe^ 
lievers.* 

Moreover,  is  not  much  that  b  said  about  the  strength  and 
permanence  even  of  virtuous  fiiendship,  mere  hyperbole  ?  Do 
not  those  wlK)se  hearts,  interests,  and  hopes  seemed  one,  sood 
and  easily  overcome  the  grief  of  parting  ?  I  know  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  persons  go  mourning  all  their  days  for 
the  early  death  of  some  cherished  relative  or  companion.  But 
these  instances  are  always  spoken  of  as  remarkable, — are  re- 
garded as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  most  cases,  a 
bereaved  individual  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  recovers  his 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  is  able  to  enter  anew  with  his  former  in- 
terest upon  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  to  form 
new  friendships  in  lieu  of  that  which  has  been  dissolved. 
Not  that  man  is  hard-hearted.  But  God  has  graciously  en- 
dowed his  mind  with  an  elasticity,  by  w^hich  it  can  buoy  itself 
up  and  throw  off  the  heaviest  pressure.  And  does  not  this 
comparatively  speedy  and  easy  recovery  from  the  loss  of 
valued  friends  weaken  greatly  the  argument  drawn  from  our 
social  connexions  in  favour  of  a  future  life  ? 

Further,  suppose  that  we  waive  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, and  admit  in  its  full  force  the  argument  for  a  future 
life  drawn  from  the  strength  of  earthly  attachments,  it  will 
prove  too  much, — it  will  prove  more  than  any  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  admit.  We  discern  in  the  brute  creation  the  traces 
of  deeper  and  more  permanent  attachment,  and  of  more 
poignant  anguish  at  bereavement,  than  we  often  witness  in 
man.  He  who  could  hear  the  orphan's  or  widow's  wail  un- 
moved, could  hardly  refrain  fix)m  weeping  with  the  turtle- 
dove whose  mate  has  become  the  fowler's  victim.  Bereave- 
ment seldom  occasions  death  to  the  human  mourner ;  but  dogs 
and  horses  have  often  died  sorrow-stricken  upon  the  graves  of 
their  masters.  And  now  if,  on  the  ground  of  the  strength 
and  permanence  of  earthly  attachments,  we  suppose  a  future 
]ife  where  human  friendships  will  be  renewed  we  must  on  the 


*  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  remark  in  the  text  might  bo  drawn  from 
such  works  as  Rousseau's  Confessions,  Marmontel's  Memoirs,  the  Life  of 
Diderot,  &c. 
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same  ground  suppose  also  a  paradise  where  the  turtle-dove 
will  meet  her  lost  and  mourned  one,  and  the  dog  caress  the 
master  whom  he  loved  more  than  his  own  life.  But  the  im- 
mortality of  the  brute  creation  no  sane  man  in  this  enBghtened 
age  will  admit ;  and  an  argument  that  proves  too  much  proves 
nothing.  The  nature  of  the  social  affections  then  affi)rds  no 
sufficient  argument  in  favour  of  man^s  immortality. 

4.  But  how  is  it  with  man^s  capacity  of  intellectual  im- 
provement  1  It  is  often  said  that,  unless  man  were  designed 
for  continued  existence,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have 
given  him  a  mind  capable  of  indefinite  improvement.  But 
how  do  we  know  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement ?  This  is  not  an  independent  truth,  but  a  corollary 
from  the  doctrine  of  immortality .  We  find  the  mind  capable 
of  improvement  through  the  whole  of  the  present  life,  and 
argue  from  analogy  that  it  will  be  so  through  the  whole  of 
the  future  life,  and  therefore  that  it  is  capable  of  indefinite 
improvement.  But  if  we  do  not  derive  from  some  foreign 
source  the  fact  of  the  mind's  continued  existence,  we  can 
assert  nothing  of  its  capacities  except  what  has  been  verified 
in  human  experience  and  observation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  Newton,  when  at  the  acme  of  his  intellectual  greatness, 
had  the  loftiest  and  strongest  mind  that  ever  tenanted  a  hu- 
man body,  how  know  we  that  our  minds  have  any  inherent 
capacity  of  going  beyond  what  his  was  ?  We  are  conscious 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement ;  but,  when  we  have 
measured  the  distance  between  what  we  are  and  what  he  was, 
we  have  measured  all  the  room  for  improvement  of  which  we 
have  cognizance, — we  have  reached,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
limits  of  human  capacity. 

But,  suppose  that  we  were  conscious  of  an  inherent  capacity 
in  human  nature  of  reaching  intellectual  strength  and  attain- 
ments vastly  beyond  those  that  have  been  reached  in  this 
world  by  any  human  being,  there  may  yet  be  room  even  here 
for  the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  powers  of  mind  of  which  we 
can  conceive.  Other  races  of  animals  remsun  unimproved 
and  unimprovable  century  after  century.  Man  alone  im- 
proves from  generation  to  generation  ;  and,  through  the  power 
of  speech  and  the  art  of  writing,  the  improvements  of  each  may 
be  transmitted  to  every  subsequent  generation,  and  each  may 
enter  at  once  upon  that  portion  of  the  career  at  which  the 
preceding  left  it.  Thus  truths  which  a  century  ago  consti- 
tuted the  arcana  of  a  scientific  few,  are  now  taught  as  axioms 
in  the  nursery.    Thus  an  intelligent  child  of  twelve  yean  of 
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age,  at  the  present  day,  probably  knows  more  of  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  and  moral  science  than  Cicero  knew  on  the  day 
of  his  death  ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  Ibping  infant 
will  laugh  to  scorn  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  our  cotempo- 
raries.  The  past,  when  viewed  with  philosophic  eye,  exhibits 
an  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  we  ha?e 
therefore  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  similar  progress  for  all 
future  time,  so  that  all  man's  intellectual  powers  may  one  day 
be  called  into  exercise  even  here.  Man's  high  intellectual 
capacities  do  not  then  incontrovertibly  prove  a  future  state. 

5.  The  unequal  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
this  life  is  fartlier  urged  by  those  who  would  prove  a  future 
life  independently  of  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  righteous  retribution  here,  and  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  divine  impartiality,  we  must  suppose  a 
future  state  whero  the  inequalities  of  the  present  life  will  be 
rectified, — and  where  virtue  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  sinner 
will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 

But  is  retribution  thus  imperfect  in  the  present  state  ?  I 
admit  that  the  external  favours  of  Providence  are  indiscrimi- 
nately conferred.  But  is  their  conferment  of  itself  a  blessing? 
How  often  are  they  the  sources  of  splendid  misery,  the  means 
of  sin,  the  snares  of  the  soul  !  Is  the  loss  or  want  of  them  a 
curse  ?  How  often  is  it  a  means  of  moral  culture,  a  source 
of  moral  power,  a  fountain  of  spiritual  happiness  !  The  body 
is  not  the  seat  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  Its  every  craving  may  be 
satiated,  while  the  soul  that  tenants  it  sufiers  most  intensely. 
Its  whole  frame  may  be  convulsed  or  marred,  while  the  mind 
is  not  only  calm,  but  joyous.  Vice  is  misery,  virtue  happi- 
ness, wherever  found.  Would  you  see  the  real  sufferer? 
Seek  for  him  whom  the  estate  of  the  widow  or  tlie  fatherless 
has  arrayed  in  scarlet,  who  fares  sumptuously  on  the  spoils  of 
the  needy,  whose  abode  is  the  paradise  of  sin.  Seek  for  him 
who  has  mounted  by  an  unholy  path  to  the  summit  of  ambi- 
tion. Seek  for  him  who  enjoys  the  respect  of  every  one  but 
himself.  And  would  you  see  the  truly  happy  man  ?  Behold 
him  who  lives  in  poverty,  because  he  would  not  enrich  himself 
with  the  wages  of  sin.  Behold  the  wounded  patriot  on  the 
field  of  victory.  Behold  Socrates  giving  lessons  of  virtue 
while  the  poison  discharges  its  deadly  office.  Behold  the 
martyr  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  his  parched  lips  raising  the 
song  of  triumph.  But  if  the  friends  of  virtue  are  in  this  life 
happy  in  proportion  to  their  virtue,  and  the  votaries  of  vice 
miserable  m  proportion  to  their  smfulness,  justice  is  in  fact 
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administered  here, — a  righteous  retribution  takes  place  here, 
and  the  divine  impartiality  is  vindicated  without  supposing  a 
future  state  of  being. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  perfect  retribution 
does  not  take  place  in  this  world,  what  proof  then  have  we 
of  the  divine  impartiality?  Observation  famishes  none. 
Analogy  furnishes  none, — it  even  furnishes  a  presumption  to 
the  contrary ;  for  in  our  fellow-men  we  see  benevolence  much 
more  frequently  than  justice,  and  often  see  lavish  generosity 
united  with  extreme  capriciousness  in  the  bestowal  of  favours. 
And  if  in  the  government  of  God  we  discern  an  arbitrariness 
in  the  bestowal  of  favours,  and  a  neglect  of  strict  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  inference  of 
unenlightened  reason  would  be  that  he,  like  too  many  of  his 
creatures  is  essentially  capricious  and  partial.  Unless  God 
manifests  himself  as  a  just  as  well  as  a  good  being,  it  is  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  his  justice,  and  we  therefore  have  no 
right  to  assume  it  in  order  to  prove  man's  immortality.  The 
alledged  imperfection  of  the  present  state  furnishes  then  no 
adequate  proof  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  will  be  rectified. 

6.  The  last  argument  in  favour  of  man's  immortality  drawn 
from  considerations  independent  of  divine  revelation  which  I 
shall  at  this  time  notice,  is  that  derived  from  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  said  that  material  agents  have  no  power 
over  spirit, — that  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  cannot  suspend  the  operations  of  the  mind, — that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  soul,  simple,  etherial,  spiritual  as 
it  is  in  its  essence,  should  cease  to  exist  at  death.  This  rea- 
soning of  course  supposes  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  to  be 
a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  or  of  metaphysical  science.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  regard  in  it  that  light.  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  principle  as  altogether 
a  doctrine  of  revelation, — as  a  corollary  from  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality. 

A  very  superficial  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  body 
and  mind  might  indeed  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  mind  ex- 
isted independently  of  material  organization.  We  find  that 
the  body  may  be  mutilated,  may  be  in  a  state  of  entire  pros- 
tration or  of  rapid  decay,  while  the  mind  retains  its  full  vigour. 
At  the  approach  of  dissolution  the  intellectual  powers  are 
often  hitensely  active,  triumphing  over  decay,  putting  forth  at 
the  moment  of  emancipation  an  energy  to  which  in  seasons 
of  health  they  bad  been  strangers.     And  one  might  naturally 
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argue  firom  these  things  that  the  principle  which  routila&xi, 
pain,  infirmity,  and  decay  affect  not,  would  survive  them 
all, — ^would  survive  death  of  which  they  are  the  haibing«n 
and  causes.  But  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  farther.  Recur 
to  the  recent  disclosures  of  anatomical  research.  See  how 
exactly  the  degree  of  intellect  is  apportioned  in  each  instance 
to  the  quantity  and  advantageous  location  of  the  brain.  Touch 
that  brain.  Let  external  force  compress  it,  let  a  fever  inflame 
it,  let  an  aqueous  secretion  relax  its  texture ;  and  where  is 
the  man? — ^the  reasoning,  reflecting  man?  Where  is  the 
master  mind  ?  Its  once  gifted  possessor  is  a  maniac  or  an 
ideot ;  and  remains  so  for  life,  or  until  the  cause  which  made 
him  so  is  removed.  Are  not  emotion,  thought,  and  volitioa 
then  material  phenomena  ?  That  they  are  so  the  mere  phys- 
iologist must  confess.  That  they  are  so,  did  not  my  Bible 
teach  me  differently,  I  should  be  constrained  to  admit.  But, 
when  I  read  there  that  man  is  not  the  creature  of  a  day,  but 
the  sharer  of  his  Maker's  immortality, — when  I  see  Christ, 
the  herald  of  eternal  life,  attesting,  by  mighty  works,  the 
divinity  of  his  mission, — when  the  chief  of  his  apostles  informs 
me  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kmgaom  of  God, — 
when  I  consider  that  the  cannibal  oflen  dies  with  the  flesh  of 
his  fellow-man  incorporated  in  his  own, — when  I  reflect  that, 
were  the  archangel's  trumpet  at  this  moment  to  sound  the 
signal  for  a  material  resurrection,  every  particle  of  dust  in  my 
body,  would  find  hundreds  of  revivified  claimants, — then,  and 
not  till  then,  am  I  convinced  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,- — a 
spirit  which  emanated  from  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  which, 
when  it  leaves  the  world,  must  return  to  Him  for  judgment 
In  fine,  I  believe  the  thinking  principle  to  be  immaterial, 
simply  because  the  Bible  assures  me  that  it  is  immortal,  and 
I  know  from  its  very  nature  that  no  modification  of  matter  can 
be  immortal. 

But,  admitting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  to  be  estab- 
lished by  considerations  independent  of  revelation,  still  it  is 
far  from  proving  man's  immortality.  If  the  soul  be  immate* 
rial,  it  cannot  indeed  be  changed  or  destroyed  by  material 
agents.  But  it  may  be  put  out  of  existence  by  Him  who 
brought  it  into  existence.  God  cannot  light  up  a  fire  which 
it  is  out  of  his  own  power  to  extinguish.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  must  depend  entirely  upon  his  will  and  the 
constant  effort  of  his  power  for  every  moment  of  its  existence. 
And  therefore,  in  order  to  assure  us  that  it  will  exist  for  ever, 
we  need  his  word,  his  express  promise  that  he  will  preserve 
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it  in  existence.  The  immateriality  of  the  soul  then,  even  ii 
it  could  be  proved  independently  of  revelation,  does  not  o\ 
itself  prove  man's  immortality. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  as  an 
article  of  natural  religion,  rests  on  but  a  slender  foundation. 
Thus  it  must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For  how 
can  a  system  of  things  liable  to  constant  change,  decay,  and 
dissolution  give  us  unwavering  assurance  respecting  an  eler- 
nity  which  will  be  but  begun,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  and  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  ?  Truths  pertaining  to 
eternity  must  from  their  very  nature  be  subjects  only  for  ^c*- 
timony.  God's  existence,  power,  providence,  wisdom,  and 
mercy  may  be  and  are  manifested.  Nature,  though  she  has 
no  audible  voice,  bears  speechless  testimony  to  them  day  and 
night  without  ceasing.  But  we  needed  words  of  eternal  Hfe. 
And,  thanks  be  to  God,  Christ  has  uttered  those  words  upon 
eai'th ;  and  God  has  borne  testimony  to  him  and  with  him  by 
a  voice  from  the  most  excellent  glory,  by  such  works  as  no 
man  could  do  unless  God  were  with  him,  by  raising  up  from 
the  dead  the  herald  of  immortal  life. 

We  are  then  to  look  to  Christ  primarily  for  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life.  Let  not  however  the  design  of  the  foregoing 
discussion  be  mbtaken.  In  attempting  to  show  that  the  nat- 
ural arguments  in  favour  of  man's  immortality  are  not  of  them- 
selves conclusive,  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  them,  on  the 
other  hand  I  prize  them  highly,  as  collateral  and  accessory 
arguments.  When  the  light  of  immortality  from  the  gospel 
beams  upon  the  expanse  of  nature,  it  shines  with  new  lustre ; 
and  we  see  throughout  the  visible  universe  the  image  of  things 
invisible  and  eternal.  A  thousand  analogies  present  them- 
selves to  confirm  the  teachings  of  revelation.  Nature,  which, 
till  Christ  spake  the  words  of  eternal  life,  spake  them  not, 
now  utters  them  forth  fall,  loud,  and  clear.  The  heavens  are 
clothed  in  purer  lustre,  the  earth  in  richer  beauty,  as  the 
dawning  rays  of  eternity  rest  upon  them. 

Bright  is  the  eoldcn  sun  above, 
And  beautiful  the  floweis  that  bloom, 

And  all  is  ioV)  and  ail  is  love, 
Reflected  from  the  world  to  come. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  ask,  if  we  believe  in  man's  im- 
mortality, what  matters  it  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  doctrine 
of  natural  religion  confirmed  by  Christ,  or  a  doctrine  of  reve- 
lation confirmed  by  nature  ?  To  this  question  the  general 
answer  might  be  made,  that,  in  order  to  defend  a  doctrine,  it 
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is  necessary  to  know  on  what  ground  it  properly  rests.  But 
there  are  two  important  practical  uses  which  may  be  made  of 
the  view  of  this  subject  presented  in  the  foregcMng  article. 

1.  If  we  depend  upon  Christ  mmnly  for  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  we  shall  cherish  the  deeper  reverence  fi^  the 
Christian  revelation  and  its  records.  If  the  New  Testament 
only  passed  a  sentence  of  confirmaticm  on  doctrines  previously 
established, — if  it  were  only  a  codification  of  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion,  it  would  be  precious  indeed,  but  not 
inestimable.  It  would  barely  simplify  and  accelerate  the 
work  which  our  own  experience  and  oteervation  might  per- 
icMm  without  it.  But  if  the  most  mcHnentous,  the  most  inter* 
esting,  the  most  glorious  truth  that  relates  to  our  nature  and 
our  destiny,  be  strictly  and  exclusively  a  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  then  that  volume  is  indeed  our  richest  treai^ire, 
and  Christ,  next  to  God,  the  most  worthy  object  of  our  grati- 
tude and  love. 

2.  Deists,  are  fond  of  holding  out  the  idea  that  a  Christian, 
by  renoimcing  Christianity,  need  not  give  up  the  doctrine  (A 
eternal  life.  They  maintain  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  natural 
religion,  which  the  impostors  who  promulgated  Christianity 
borrowed  thence  to  gain  the  popular  favour.  Now  he,  who 
believes  nature  adequate  to  teach  this  all-important  truth,  will 
yield  himself  more  readily  to  the  influence  of  those  who  would 
lead  him  to  deny  the  gospel  and  the  Saviour. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  in  the 
main  just,  it  behoves  us  to  cherish  eternal  life  as  the  gift  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  contemplate  nature  witih 
wonder,  love,  and  adoration.  But  let  us  not  think  to  guide 
our  steps,  and  to  gain  support,  consolation,  and  joy  by  her 
dictates  alone.  Her  light  was  indeed  precious,  when  its  dim, 
moon-like  lustre  gleamed  upon  a  world  sunk  in  superstition 
and  sin.  But  upon  us  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  dawned. 
Lord  to  whom  else  then  should  we  go  ?  Thou  alone  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life. 


Letter  addressed  to  Rev.  L.   fV, 

[Concluded  from  page  483.] 

We  pass  now  to  the  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  You  represented  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  to 
understand  the  grounds  and  consistency  of  the  work  of  re- 
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dempdon ;  and,  of  course,  ta  know  the  natural  dignity  of  the 
agent  by  whom  this  great  work  has  been  accomplished.     You 
appeareid  to  assume  diis  principle  ;  that  a»  mankind  are  ror 
iional  beingSf  they  ought  to  exercise  their  understanding  m 
the  matter  of  religion^  and  in  the  use  of  it,  come  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  consistency  and  dependence  of  its  difl^ 
ent  parts.     I  have,  Sir,  been  surprised  at  hearing  Trinitarians 
so  strongly  assert  the  importance  of  weU  understanding  the 
grounds  and  proprieties  of  religious  doctrine :  at  hearing  them 
so  confidently  declare  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  have 
been  truly   Qod^  or  he  would  not  have  been  competent  to 
work  out  salvation  for  those  on  behalf  of  whom  he  came  down 
firom  heaven:   at  hearing  them  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
their  hope  of  salvation  in  Christ  would  totally  &il  them,  the 
moment  they  should  cease  to  believe  that  he  is,  in  the  highest 
and  most  proper  sense.  Divine  and  Almighty : — ^when,  how- 
ever, that  objections  are  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  their  tone  of  sentiment  and  language  b  different. 
The  peab  and  the  changes  are  then  rung  on  other  bells.     B  is 
carnal  reason ;  the  pride  of  human  reasoning ;  and  the  setting 
uv  of  the  feeble  and  darkened  understanMng  of  num  above 
the  truth  and  the  holy  word  of  Ood.     Your  introduction.  Sir, 
was  employed  on  this  very  topic ;  and  so  was  one  of  your  in- 
ferences.    And  what,  Sir,  is  the  import  and  amount  of  this  ? 
Did  you  not  reason^  and  reason  with  aU  your  might,  in  that 
very  discourse  ?      It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  argumentative 
sermon  you  ever  wrote,     lou  probably  never  gave  a  better 
example  of  your  logical  strength.    The  obvious  purpou  of 
the  discourse  was  to  sustain  the  doctrine  by  argument.    And 
yet,  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  ending,  you  inveighed 
against  the  '^  pride  of  human  reasoning."     Did  you,  Sir,  in- 
tend no  more  than  to  say,  that  Chrisdans  should  receive  the 
plain  and  unambiguous  declarations  of  Scripture,  without  rech 
soning  against  them  7    No.      I  cordially  unite  with   you. 
And  in  the  use  of  this  principle,  the  question  of  the  Trinity, 
may,  I  think,  soon  be  settled.     For  the  following  declarations 
are  plain  and  unambiguous.     "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one." 
"  The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  is  the  only  livmg 
and  true  God."     ^'  To  us  there  is  one  Grod  the  Father,  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ^^  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man."     But,  Sir,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  obvious  im- 
port of  these  sacred  passages.     And  you  reason  against 
them.    You  make  a  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  is  noty  though  it  b  expressly 
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declared  that  pie  is,  the  tyrdy  true  (rod.     You  maintain  that 
he  is  one  of  the  three  equal  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

And  do  you  now  reply,  that  it  is  proper  and  requisite  (o 
compare  one  passage  of  Scripture  with  another,  and  to  reatcm 
from  them  ?  I  grant  it :  we  must  do  it.  And  let  us  not,  fx 
SQidoing,  accuse,  and  rail  at,  each  other. 

Trinitarians,  in  regard  to  this  thing,  ought  not  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  They,  certainly,  are  not  exceeded  by  their  adver- 
saries in  the  employment  of  argumentative  reasoning.  And 
they  have  reasoned  with  uncommon  abstruseness  and  subtilty: 
have  drawn  lines  confessedly  so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
their  own  eyes ;  they  have,  as  others  think,  assumed  premises 
on  presumption,  and  by  attenuated  logic,  deduced  inferences 
fix)m  them,  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  problematical  charac- 
ter. 

I  recollect  once  hearing  a  Trinitarian  mmister  discourse  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  of  judgment.  He  earnestly  in- 
sisted on  this  point ;  that  all  the  sins  of  the  in^enitent' 
wicked  would^  and  must,  then  he  revealed  to  the  great  assem- 
bly of  mankind,  for  otherwise  the  righteous,  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation, could  not  be  satisfied  that  the  punishment  of  them  was 
proportionate  and  just!  Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
IS  their  confidence  in  the  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude 
of  God  7  May  not,  and  ought  not,  all  intelligent  beings  to 
•  have  an  entire  faith  in  the  infallible  equity  of  God,  though  the 
particular  reasons  of  his  dispensations  are  not  made  known  ? 
And  as  he  hath  set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  all- 
competent  Saviour  of  them  who  receive  and  obey  him,  is  it  a 
mark  of  becoming  humility,  is  it  an  act  consistent  with  duti- 
fulness,  for  us  to  say, — that  unless  this  Redeemer,  divinely 
constituted,  be  truly  and  properly  Ood,  he  is  inadequate  to 
the  worh,  and  we  can  put  no  trust  in  him  1 

God  hath  pronounced  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  own 
Son,  invested  with  power  over  all  flesh ;  able  to  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  obey  him.  Therefore,  though  the  natural 
character  of  the  Son  be  what  it  may,  he  is  certainly  adequate 
to  the  work  of  redemption.  For  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed.  If  then,  we  receive  the  testimony  of  God  concerning 
his  Son,  all  doubt  and  disputation  about  his  competency  for 
the  office  he  sustains  is  at  once  foreclosed.  With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  can  a  Christian  say  (and  many  have  said  it)— 
"  Convince  me  that  the  Son  is  not  equal  to  the  Father,  and  I 
am  destitute  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  To  say  this,  Sir,  is 
it  not  to  exalt  human  reason  ?     And  is  it  not  to  exalt  it  very 
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high  ?  Did  Dr.  Priestley,  Sir,  with  all  his  oflbnsive  temerity, 
ever  stretch  himself  beyond  this  point  of  confidence  in  human 
reason  ?  If  I  do  not  misremember,  that  fearless  man  once 
expressed  a  sentiment  like  the  following ;  ^^  If  I  knew  that 
the  Evangelist  intended  to  affirm  that  the  Son  of  Man  existed 
in  heaven  before  he  was  bom  upon  earth,  I  should  not  decline 
to  say,  that  ike  mtut  have  laboured  under  some  mistakeJ^ 
And  the  Rev.  Jolm  Wesley  declared,  in  substance,  t}iat 
"  whatever  language  the  Apostle  Paul  used  on  the  subject  of 
election,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  advance  what  is  now  called  Cal" 
vinisiic  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation,  because  that  doc- 
trine is  fabey  blasphemous^  and  damnable,'^  These  men,  it  is 
evident,  placed  no  inconsiderable  reliance  on  their  own  under- 
standing, as  to  its  office  in  the  formation  of  their  religious 
opinions ;  but  I  submit  the  question,  Sir,  whether  they  must 
not  yield  to  that  Trinitarian  who  undertakes  to  decide  a 
priori  and  positively,  trAa^  it  was  expedient  for  Ood  to  do,  in 
order  consistently  to  provide  a  way  of  salvation  for  mankind, 
and  to  pronounce  the  way  which  He  hath  constituted,  unless 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trinity,  inefficient :  a  man^ 
if  est  and  an  entire  failure. 

One  word  more.  Sir,  in  this  connection.  In  your  perora- 
tion, and  near  the  close  of  it,  having  laid  your  hand  on  the 
Holy  Book,  and  casting  your  eye  around  on  the  audience, 
with  much  expression  in  your  manner,  you  said :  ''If  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  be  not  contained  in  this  book,  it  has  de- 
ceived me ;  it  is  unsafe  for  me  to  trust  in  its  testimony ;  for 
what  confidence  can  I  have  m  its  declarations  on  any  subject, 
after  it  has  deceived  me  upon  one  ?  My  dear  Sir,  you  must 
be  under  some  mistake.  You  never  learned  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  Bible.  It  is  not  the  Sacred  Volume 
that  has  deceived  you,  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine, 
concerning  which  you  then  spake,  be  not  true.  It  is  not  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  say  thb.  Children  who  read  the  Bible, 
without  the  interference  of  commentaries,  written  or  verbal, 
will  imbibe  sentiments  of  religion.  But  no  one  ever  imbibed 
that  of  the  Trinity.  You  Sir,  would  not  have  learned  that 
doctrine,  even  at  your  present  time  of  life,  had  you  not  read 
and  heard  Trinitarian  discourses. 

I  well  know  a  man,  who  when  yoang  was  uncommonly  ad- 
dicted to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In  a  manner,  the 
Bible  was  his  manual  day  by  day,  from  the  time  he  rose  in 
the  morning  to  the  hour  when  he  lay  down  at  night.     And 
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he  now  distinctly  recollects  the  first  hnpression  he  ever  had 
of  what  has  long  been  considered  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
TVinity,  It  was  suggested  by  revolving  in  his  mind  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Catechism  ;  "  T%c«e  three  are  one  Oody  the  same 
in  tubstancef  and  equal  in  power  and  in  glory.**  He  had 
never  conceived  the  Son  to  be  the  true  God,  and  equal  to  the 
Father.  And  his  ideas  of  the  Son  had  been  taken  fixxn  the 
New  Testament.  And  the  thought  of  the  equality  of  the  Di- 
vine Persons  greatly  surprised  Aim,  being  totally  diferent 
from  what  he  had  previously  conceived.  Still  he  had  no  (fis- 
position  to  reject  or  to  doubt  it,  for  he  had  equal  confidence 
in  the  Catechism  and  in  the  Bible. 

Though  this  fact,  Sir,  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  Trin- 
ity, whether  the  doctrine  be  true  or  false,  yet  it  is  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  inquiry ;  from  what  source  come  our  first  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  the  Three  Coequal  Persons  in  the  Ood' 
headi  The  strong  presumption  is  that  you.  Sir,  derived 
yours  from  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Can  you,  from  dis- 
tinct recollection,  say  that  the  fact  is  different  ?  What  im- 
!>ression  would  an  unbiassed  mind  naturally  receive  fiom  the 
bllowing  declarations  :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son."  "  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  and  God  is  glorified  in  him. 
'*  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come 'from  God  and  went  to  God." 
"  As  the  Father  hath  given  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do." 
"  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter." "  The  Father  in  me,  he  doeth  the  work."  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I." — Could  any  man.  Sir,  young  or 
old,  whose  mind  was  unshackled,  receive  any  other  impression 
from  these,  and  a  hundred  more  similar  passages,  than  that 
the  Father  was  the  only  true  God,  and  that  the  Son  was 
another  Being  ?  And  I  will  propose  the  question  to  you,  Sir, 
whether  you  do  honestly  believe  that  an  enlightened  man, 
reading  the  Bible  over  and  over  again,  but  receiving  no  re* 
ligious  communications  from  other  sources,  would  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  distinct  Persons,  each  of  whom  is  equally  the 
true  Ood  7    Will  you  venture  to  affirm  ?  Q.  P.  6. 
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The  word  schism,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  relates 
to  alienatbn  of  feeling  rathor  than  to  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  applied  to  the  multitude  in  refereooe  to  Jesus.     "  There 
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was  a  division  (schism)  among  the  people  on  account  of 
him ;"  i.  e.  our  Lord,  towards  whom  some  of  them  were  &- 
vourably  disposed,  while  others  were  dissatisfied.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  church.  ^'  I  hear  tliere  are  divisions 
(schisms)  among  you."  What  constituted  the  union  thus 
violated  ?  Mutual  love.  "  Their  heaiis  were  knit  together 
in  love."  "  Love,"  says  Dr.  Campbell  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  comment  above), "  was  the  criterion  of  Chris- 
tian character,  and  the  foundation  of  Christian  unity.  Mutual 
affection  was  the  union ;  alienation  of  heart  was  the  $chismJ^ 
In  later  times  the  term  schism  has  been  appropriated  to  sep- 
aration from  communion  in  religious  offices  ;  and  a  schismatic 
regarded  the  same  as  a  separatist,  in  respect  to  the  ordinances 
of  religion  ;  but  this  is  not  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word. 

"  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body."  "  I  hear 
there  are  divisions  (schisms)  among  you."  These  passages 
relate  to  the  same  persons,  and  the  same  thing ;  the  Corin- 
thian clmrch,  and  the  animosities  and  discordant  spirit  of  some 
of  its  members. 

It  is  our  present  object  to  collect  the  light  which  the  above 
and  other  testimonies  of  Scripture  throw  upon  the  following 
points,  viz.,  the  distinctive  character  and  obligations^  the 
wants,  the  interests,  and  the  policy  of  a  Christian  Society. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  word  ecclesia,  translated 
church,  signifies  originally  an  assembly  of  any  kind,  and  was 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  those  who  habitually  met 
to  worship  in  one  place  as  Christians,  not  referring,  however, 
as  the  word  church  very  commonly  does  now,  particularly  to 
the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  although  it  was  an- 
ciently the  custom  of  all  believers,  without  distinction,  to  par- 
take in  this  ordinance  ;  the  young  being  admitted  to  it  after  a 
certain  age,  and  after  going  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Christian  faith.  By  the  word  ecclesia  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  to  be  understood  therefore,  a  regularly  organized 
Christian  assembly  or  society.  The  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  congregation  was  of  later  origin.  '^  As  soon 
as  in  any  place  converts  were  found  sufficient  to  form  a  soci- 
ety or  church,  a  bishop  or  presbyter  was  ordained  for  life  to 
minister  to  them."*  "  The  two  terms,"  (bishop  and  presby- 
ter,) says  Mosheim,  ^'  were  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same 
order  of  men.  The  churches,  thus  constituted,  formed  a  sort 
of  federative  body  of  independent,  religious  communities,  dis« 
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persed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  in  continual 
communication,  and  in  constant  harmony  with  each  other."* 
This  state  of  things  is  said  to  have  continued  until  '^  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century."  Such  were  the  first  or 
primitive  churches,  to  which  the  Congregational  societies  of 
modem  times  bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  in  the  matter  of 
form,  than  any  other. 

Christians  thus  associated,  or  forming  a  church,  not  only 
belonged  to  the  body  of  Christ,  but  were  a  dbtinct  commu- 
nity of  themselves  ;  the  obligations  arising  in  such  a  commu- 
nity being  recognised  by  the  apostolic  writers,  and  much  of 
the  preceptive  and  admonitory  parts  of  the  Epistles  being 
founded  upon  them.  This  marks  an  important  distinction. 
There  were  some  relations  and  duties  extending  to  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  whole  new  Israel  of  God,  to  which  all  the 
Christian  societies  in  common  belonged  ;  and  there  were  other 
relations  and  duties  having  their  origin  and  end  in  the  church 
or  society  with  which  the  individual  was  particulariy  con- 
nected. This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  distinctive  character 
of  a  Christian  society.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  indeed 
taught  to  regard  no  child  of  Adam  as  unclean,  or  as  having 
no  claim  to  their  good  ofl5ces,  but  they  were  exhorted  to  be 
the  most  abundant  in  them  where  opportunity  the  most  fa- 
voured ;  they  were  to  do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to 
those  who  were  of  the  household  of  faith  ;  they  were  to  work 
no  man  evil,  but  they  were  to  edify  one  another.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  Christian  society  they  were  entreated  to  be  "  like- 
minded,"  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind  ;  that  is,  joined  not  in  opinion,  but  in  heart,  and  minding 
one  thing,  having  each  the  same  object  in  view,  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  soul,  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  Such  a  spirit 
would  secure  them  from  doing  anything  "  through  strife  or 
vain  glory,"  "  with  murmurings  and  disputings,"  and  would 
lead  them,  agreeably  to  their  Master's  spirit,  "  in  lowliness 
of  mind  to  esteem  one  another  better  than  themselves,"  and 
thus,  as,  in  their  circumstances,  peculiarly  became  them,  to 
be  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  among 
whom  they  would  then  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding 
forth,"  both  in  word  and  behaviour,  "  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
Ufe."  Virtues  were  specified  corresponding  to  the  relations 
of  such  a  society,  and  essential  to  its  prosperity  and  utility  in 
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the  world.  The  same  relations  and  the  same  duties  belong  to 
Christian  societies  at  the  present  day  ;  a  remark  which  sag^ 
gests  the  importance  of  discriminating  between  soctetiet  and 
gects — a  view  which  we  would  now  recommend  to  particular 
attention. 

The  interests  of  a  sect  and  those  of  the  societies  which  it 
comprises,  do  by  no  means  coincide.  Those  of  the  former 
are  comparatively  of  little  importance.  The  tie  which  binds 
together  the  members  of  a  sect,  as  such,  is  a  similarity  of 
opinion  and  taste  which  they  naturally  wish,  and  perhaps  uni- 
tedly endeavour,  to  spread  in  the  world ;  but  the  members  of 
a  society,  though  a  collection  of  those  among  whom  such  a 
similarity  exists,  have  closer  bonds  and  higher  interests,  than 
they  who  are  associated  simply  on  that  ground.  By  a  reli- 
gious society  is  meant,  that  "  a  number  of  persons  of  a  similar 
way  of  thinking,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  merely  to 
enjoy  to  the  greatest  advantage  their  own  tastes  and  opinions 
in  religion,  associate  to  form  a  congregation.''  That,  as  a 
society,  they  are  to  be  completely  distinguished,  in  some  re- 
spects, and  those  the  most  important,  from  the  sect  or  denom^^ 
ination  to  which  they  may  belong,  is  clear  from  the  consid- 
eration that  they  would  still  be  a  society,  bound  by  all  the 
obligations  thereunto  pertaining,  even  supposing  that  they  be- 
longed to  no  sect,  and  that  there  were  no  other  such  society 
in  the  world.  "  Religion  to  them  is  a  personal  afiair,  uncon- 
nected with  other  interests,  and  their  only  motive  in  associat- 
ing in  it  at  all,  is  that  they  find  a  duty  or  advantage  in  social 
worship,  which  compels  them  to  adopt  means  for  its  perform- 
ance." 

The  New  Testament,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  recognises 
distinct  religious  societies,  not  historically  only,  acknowledging 
them  by  name  in  letters  addressed  to  them  or  in  accounts  re- 
ferring to  them,  but  also  by  implication,  by  giving  rules  appli- 
cable only  to  those  who  live  together  in  such  a  connection, 
holding  with  each  other  habitual  intercourse,  exerting  a  mu- 
tual influence,  and  having  one  interest  in  common,  one  great 
end  in  view.  They  were  "  to  edify  one  another,"  "  to  have 
the  same  care  one  for  another,"  "  to  bear  each  other's  bur- 
dens," and  '^  to  mind  the  same  thing,"  or  contribute,  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  the  common  object  for  which  they 
became  associated ;  all  of  which  implies  specific  duties  growing 
out  of  their  connection,  and  not  capaMe  of  being  exercisen 
toward  those  living  at  a  distance,  with  whom  they  were  un 

connected  or  (mly  remotely  allied.    As  members  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  society  they  had  duties  as  distinct  fiom  tho^  which  they 
owed  to  the  universal  church,  as  a  man's  duties  to  his  own 
family  are  from  those  which  he  owes  to  the  community  at 
large.  Such  then  is  the  distinctive  character  of  a  Chrisuan 
society,  out  of  which  arise,  as  we  have  seen,  its  peculiar  obH' 
gatiom. 

What  are  the  wants  of  such  a  society  ?  The  object  of  such 
a  society  is  not  to  increase  the  numbers  of  blbd  followers  of  a 
name  or  doctrine,  but  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  thus 
associated.  The  real  wants  of  the  society  correspond  with 
the  most  important  wants  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it. 
They  are  permanent  and  universal ;  they  are  such  as  are  felt 
by  all  the  members  of  all  sects,  and  which  it  b  the  great  de- 
sign of  Christianity  to  provide  for, — ^the  undying  wants  of  the 
soul ;  for  which  the  provision  of  Christianity  is  applied  to  the 
best  advantage  in  proportion  as  more  feel  practically  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  are  interested  that  others  should  feel  it  in  like 
manner,  and  cooperate  in  making  it  felt  by  an  exemplary  sup- 
port and  observance  of  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  which 
were  intended  to  give  action  to  its  power,  and  to  exhibit  illus- 
tradon  of  its  value.  The  support  of  a  society,  therefore,  is  a 
nobler  object  than  the  advancement  of  the  sect  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  worthy  of  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  gives 
scope  to  the  purest  zeal.  It  is  the  promotion  of  man's  high- 
est interests,  to  which  indeed  the  triumphs  of  a  sect  may  be 
subservient,  but  with  which  the  true  interests  of  a  society  pre- 
cisely accord.  Consequently,  one  who  does  not  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  ministrations,  or  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  te- 
nets of  a  society,  may  consistently  give  it  aid,  particularly  if 
he  have  as  yet  no  decided  persuasion  on  disputed  points,  or  is 
so  situated  that  he  cannot  attend  worship  in  the  form  which 
he  prefers. 

The  interests  of  a  society,  as  well  as  its  wants,  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  sect  with  which  it  is  connected.  Those 
wants  and  interests  correspond  to  each  other.  It  is  the  great 
interest  of  a  society  to  have  its  most  important  wants  supplied. 
What  then  are  those  interests  ?  What  would  be  the  leading 
interests  of  a  religious  society  if  it  stood  alone  in  the  world  ; 
if  it  were  the  first  or  the  only  rehgious  community  founded 
upon  the  Christian  faith  ?  To  have  religion  preached,  fek, 
and  practised,  "  as  entitled  to  our  reverence  because  it  b  true, 
because  it  provides  the  most  effectual  support  under  the  evils 
of  Ufe,  and  because  it  affords  the  most  powerful  aid  to  mcNral- 
ity."    It  b  for  such  reasons  principally,  that  we  should  re- 
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sped  and  value  it,  seek  its  help,  extend  its  influence,  and 
perpetuate  its  institutions  which,  in  some  form,  are  common 
to  all  sects,  and  in  each  are  designed  to  promote  personal  or 
practical  religion.  For  our  own, our  neighbour's,  and  our  chil- 
dren's sake  we  should  appreciate  this  great  concern  of  society 
and  the  soul ;  for  the  religious  character  of  our  descendants 
will  take  a  colour  from  our  own,  and  the  Christian  prosperity 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  will  bear  a  proportion  to  our 
exertions. 

The  interests  of  a  religious  society,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  sect  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  sect  may  be  growing  while  the  society  is 
stationary  or  decreasing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  society 
may  be  steadfast  and  flourishing,  while  the  sect  with  which  it 
is  connected  is  declining.  Accordingly  that  which  advances 
the  progress  of  a  sect  does  not  necessarily  promote  the  welfare 
of  a  society.  You  may  encourage  the  publications,  the  agen- 
cies, or  the  policy  of  your  sect,  but  this  of  itself  does  little  or 
nothing  toward  the  growth  of  your  society.  The  interest  of 
the  latter  is  not  so  much  to  have  the  numbers  increased  of 
those  who  adopt  its  opinions,  as  to  have  provision  made  for 
the  wants  of  its  own  members.  The  clergyman  is  most  truly 
serving  the  interests  of  his  society,  not  when  he  is  aiding 
measures  in  which  all  of  his  sect,  all  Christians,  or  all  man- 
kind, are  concerned,  but  when  he  is  sowing  in  the  hearts  of 
his  customary  hearers,  the  seed  which  is  to  be  fruitfiil  in  the 
blessings  of  personal  religion  to  them  and  theirs. 

There  is  much  danger  at  the  present  day  of  confounding 
together  the  interests  and  the  prospects  of  a  sect  and  its  soci- 
eties ;  interests  and  prospects  in  the  most  important  respects 
distinct,  and  not  to  be  blended  without  mischievous  consequen- 
ces. Sects  have  their  periods  of  commencement,  growth, 
and  decline,  and  their  stages  of  enthusiasm,  of  reason  and  ex- 
amination, and  of  indifierenoe  ;  but  there  is  no  basis  for  cor- 
responding sleps  and  courses  in  the  constitution  of  religious 
societies.  The  latter  have  permanent  interests,  not  afiected 
by  the  storms  of  controversy  or  the  tides  of  popular  feeling, 
and  may  be  enlarging  their  numbers  when  their  respective 
sects  are  contracting  their  bounds,  just  as  domestic  ties  may 
be  strengthened  and  multiplied  amid  the  conflicts  of  party  di- 
vision, or  as  particular  towns  may  flourish  during  a  period 
when  the  government  to  which  they  belong  has  undergone 
a  revolution,  or  the  very  soil  on  which  they  are  built  has 
changed  masters.    So,  on  the  other  hand^  a  sect  may  be  ex- 
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panding  itself  when  particular  societies  attached  to  it  bare 
bead  shrinking  through  the  indifierence  or  discord  of  their  r^ 
roective  members.  The  truth  may  mightily  prerail,  may  fiU 
the  land,  and  unite  in  faith  the  majority  of  mankind,  while 
some  society,  built  upon  it,  has  not  been  able,  fixrni  neg^genee 
or  division,  to  keep  itself  in  existence.  It  fdfews  tint  those 
who  may  have  become  indifferent  to  speculative  distinctioos 
or  to  party  contests,  even  if  they  could  justify  indi&retee  to 
truth  on  this  ground,  cannot  thereby  excuse  themselves  from 
the  duty  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  societies  with 
which  they  may  be  connected.  Whether  the  doctrinal  views 
of  a  society  are  right  or  wrong,  their  importance  overrated  or 
not,  their  nature  understood  or  vilified,  their  progress  rapid  or 
slow,  the  wants  of  the  soul  remain  unaltered,  the  interests  of 
a  religious  society  unchangeably  correspond  to  them,  and  un- 
alterable too  are  the  obligations  of  all  its  members  to  love, 
sustain,  and  edify  one  another. 

What  then  is  the  policy  of  a  religious  society  ?  Its  true 
policy  is  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  building  itself  up  in 
the  beauty  of  Christian  holiness.  It  does  not  lie  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  sect  in  whose  bosoiti  it  is  embraced ; 
although  this  is  a  duty,  and  not  to  be  overlooked.  That 
which  advances  the  religious  respectability  and  prosperity  of 
a  society  is  its  true  policy.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  is 
for  its  members  to  learn  to  direct  their  chief  efibrts  to  their 
own  welfare,  and  on  their  own  labours  and  sacrifices  to  build 
their  expectations.  Societies  are  prone  to  take  a  difierent 
view  of  the  subject.  They  look  abroad  for  growth  instead 
of  at  home,  to  others  and  not  to  themselves.  The  principles 
of  prosperity  are  within  them ;  and  the  true  secret  of  strength 
is  not  to  contrive  measures  for  large  accessions  on  a  sudden, 
but  to  provide  for  securing  that  progressive  increase  and  influ- 
ence which  time  promises  to  patient  exertion  and  establbhed 
character.  But  we  are  apt  to  build  our  hopes  too  much  on 
changes  without  from  sectarian  or  general  eflbrts,  and  from 
that  approach  to  each  other  which  follows  the  clearer  Ught 
jointly  shed  on  the  field  of  dispute  by  the  parties  in  a  contro- 
versy. We  look  for  the  enlargement  of  our  numbers  rather 
from  the  correctness  of  our  creed,  than  the  attraction  of  our 
example,  fit)m  the  fair  show  which  the  truth  makes  in  argu- 
ment, rather  than  from  the  more  winning  manifestations  of  its 
practical  value.  The  complaint  that  more  frequent  additions 
are  not  made  to  the  church,  comes  from  persons  who  are  not 
themselves  just  enough  to  the  trutb^  to  confess  it  before  men. 
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Murmurs  about  the  thinness  of  the  congregation  are  heard 
from  those  who  care  not  themselves  enough  for  the  Sabbath 
and  the  sanctuary  to  attend  worship,  if  they  can  find  a  cause 
to  detain  them  at  home  in  some  trifling  excuse  which  they 
have  not  made  too  often  to  be  ashamed  of.  They  are  loud 
in  proclaiming  the  dullness  of  the  preacher,  which  they  have 
done  all  that  indifference  could  do  to  increase,  and  which  may 
be  owing  in  part  to  his  being  obliged,  through  their  irregular 
attendance  and  its  example,  so  often  to  address  himself  to 
empty  seats. 

The  active  interest  of  individuals  in  their  several  societies 
is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  their  sect. 
It  is  not  to  be  relaxed  when  the  cause  apparently  prospers,  as 
if  they  were  sure  of  advancing  with  it  in  the  same  proportion ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  discouraged  when  the  cause  labours,  as  if  the 
interests  of  the  society  must  therefore  labour  too.  The 
springs  of  prosperity  are  in  each  case  distinct,  and  the  pros- 
pects in  each  are  different.  The  true  wants  of  a  society,  being 
invariable  and  perpetual,  require  the  untiring  endeavours  of 
its  members.  Unity  of  purpose  in  promoting  the  great  design 
of  the  gospel,  is  a  steady  principle  of  action,  a  principle  of 
stability  as  well  as  of  growth,  by  means  of  which,  whether  the 
general  interests  of  a  sect  be  advancing,  or  retrograde,  or  sta- 
tionary, its  societies  may  remain  steadfast,  and  each  independ- 
ent community  add  at  length  the  advantages  of  establishments 
to  the  improvements  adopted  in  the  beginning  from  the  free- 
dom of  sects. 

Though  we  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  explaining 
what  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  distinctive  character,  the  ob- 
ligations, the  wants,  the  interests,  and  the  policy  of  Christian 
societies,  we  must  be  permitted  to  advert,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  consequences  of  indifference  and  the  call  for  exer- 
tion. ^  In  all  liberal  societies  at  the  present  day  there  is  a 
demand  for  singleness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort.  No 
zeal,  no  eloquence,  could  preserve  or  prosper  a  discordant 
people.  The  Apostles  laid  down  no  principle  more  plainly 
than  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  is  grounded  in  love.  Lil>* 
eral  societies  cannot  compete  with  others  formed  on  stricter 
principles  of  church  polity,  and  entertaining  different  views  of 
Christian  influence,  either  in  mere  zeal  for  peculiar  doctrines, 
or  in  the  machinery  of  popular  excitement.  They  must  de* 
pend  on  other  means.  They  must  recur  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  social  prosperity,  f^h  society  must  be  in  earnest  to 
use  its  own  resources  for  its  own  benefit  to  the  utmost  extent 
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possible.  A  new  sociely  in  a  divided  commtinity,  or  one  in 
a  minority,  may  be  contented  with  maintaining  its  ground,  or 
with  advancing  slowly.  Even  this  may  require  a  strong,  a 
determined,  and  unremitting  eflbrt,  in  which  all  the  memben 
should  cordially  unite.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  to  let  things  take  their  own  course. 
The  system  of  protracted  meetings  is  alone  enough  to  show 
that  if  liberal  societies  have  sometimes  sustained  themselves 
without  any  extraordinary  union  of  effi>rt,  it  is  not  because 
there  is  not  united  zeal  and  concentrated  power  which  may 
be  inflamed  and  wielded  at  will  against  them.  The  new 
force  above  mentioned  will  be  applied  at  intervals,  until  its 
novelty  is  worn  out,  with  prodigious  effect  upon  those  who 
come  incautiously  within  the  sweep  of  its  current,  which  in 
its  irresistible  progress  awes  the  timid,  warps  round  the 
worldly  and  calculating,  sucks  in  the  thoughtless  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  besides  the  ignorant  and  weak,  sometimes 
hurries  away  the  judicious  and  firm,  unawares  drawn  passively 
along,  and  unconscious  perhaps  of  their  compulsory  noove- 
ment,  and  of  the  cause.  If  this  system  should  in  any  case 
happen  to  operate  unfavourably  upon  us,  we  have  nothing 
similar  to  oppose  to  it.  When  this  at  length  shall  fail,  other 
machinery  will  be  invented,  but  we  shall  invent  none  to  coun- 
terwork it.  Our  trust  must  be  in  applying  the  principles  of 
true  and  lasting  prosperity.  As  members  of  religious  societies 
we  must  make  up  by  individual  disinterestedness  and  zeal, 
consistency  and  usefulness,  for  the  want  of  fuel  for  popular 
heat,  and  of  the  weight  accumulated  by  acting  uniformly  in 
masses.  Our  societies,  in  fine,  should  cultivate  mental  and 
moral  independence,  a  disposition  to  make  truth  and  right 
their  constant  guide,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  follow  a 
conscientious  course,  and  adhere  to  a  wise  and  steady  policy, 
neither  disheartened  by  disappointments  and  delays,  nor 
shaken  by  the  apprehension  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  conscience.  Their  members  should  cooperate,  both  by 
liberality  of  expenditure,  and  unity  of  spirit ;  each  giving  for 
necessary  or  useful  purposes  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  and 
that  proportion  in  each  instance  a  part  of  a  liberal  estimate ; 
each  cultivating  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will,  sustained 
by  a  unity  of  purpose,  founded  on  a  conviction  of  the  momen- 
tous importance  of  their  common  wants,  and  the  coincidence 
of  their  real  interests,  on  their  common  obligations  to  God 
and  to  each  other,  to  the  present  and  the  coming  generations. 
A  Christian  mmister  has  indeed  a  weighty  responaibility^ 
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but  90  likewise  has  a  Christian  people.  A  society  acting  upon 
such  principles  as  have  now  been  urged,  might  hope  to  pros- 
per, if  the  Apostles  understood  what  Christian  prosperity  is; 
acting  contrary  to  them,  it  must  inevitably  decline  and  cease 
to  be  fruitful,  though  it  should  have  yearly  a  new  Paul  to 
plant,  and  a  new  Apollos  to  water. 

Although  in  some  points  of  view  the  interests  of  a  society 
and  a  sect  are  separate  (without  being  opposite,)  and  those  of 
the  former  far  outweigh  in  importance  those  of  the  latter,  yet 
they  act  reciprocally  upon  each  other  ;  and  although  a  single 
society  may  go  to  decay  while  the  sect  to  which  it  belongs 
continues  to  grow,  yet  it  is  plain  that  no  sect  could  be  flour- 
ishing while  all  its  societies  were  falling  away ;  consequently, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  that  we  have  kept  in  sight  be- 
tween them,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  its  Societies  is  the  policy  of  a  Sect. 

T.  R.  Sullivan. 


The  Unitarian  Heresy. 

We  cannot  say  when,  or  by  whom  the  practice  was  first^ 
introduced  into  the  world,  of  so  abusing  the  Scripture  term 
'^  heresy,"  as  to  make  it  mean  '-  an  unsound  system  of  be- 
lief,"—and  of  so  misapplying  the  Scripture  term  "  heretic," 
as  to  make  it  denote  "  one  who  holds  an  erroneous  opinion." 
It  is  quite  certain  that  such  definitions  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Apostolic  Dictionary.  The  man  must  have  been  himself 
a  heretic,  in  the  true  sense,  that  sense  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently unfold,  who  first  perverted  so  strangely  the  language  of 
the  Bible. 

These  and  other  similar  reflections  were  suggested  to  us 
when  we  were  reading  sometime  since  a  passage  from  a  dis- 
tinguished transatlantic  writer,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  de- 
signate Unitarianism  as  a  '^  puny  heresy."  If  the  author 
meant  to  say  merely  that  the  Unitarians  constitute  but  a 
'^  small  sect,"  he  was  right,  comparatively  speaking,  in  regard 
to  the  fact — and  used  in  a  proper  sense  the  term  heresy. 
But  the  whole  strain  of  the  writer's  remarks  in  the  context 
forbids  us  to  interpret  bim  so  favourably.  All  that  he  says 
about  the  **  meagre  phantom/'  the  '^  pitiiiil  shadow,"  the 
'^  spectre/'  forces  us  to  believe  that  the  thinness  of  the  Uiu< 
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tarian  ranks  constituted  m  hb  mind  a  grand  argument  against 
the  Unitarian  system.  If  he  had  not  regarded  it  as  a  pimjf 
heresy,  he  would  not  have  called  it  a  heresy  at  all.  But  we 
would  ask  if  there  may  not  be  a  gigantic  heresy  as  well  as  a 
dwarfish  heresy?  We  think,  in  the  true  apdstolic  sense, 
there  may  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author's  impUtd  ar- 
gument (no  man  of  note  would  venture  to  express  it  openly), 
that  because  Unitarianism  is  the  system  of  comparatively  few, 
therefore  it  b  a  heresy  in  the  invidious  sense, — it  seems  to  us 
that  this  argument  b  like  the  reasoning  of  the  child,  that  a 
copper  cent  b  worth  more  than  a  silver  sixpence  because  it  is 
bigger.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  value  and  truth  of  systems ! 

But  this  auth(^  b  not  alone  in  the  view  in  which  we  quote 
him.  From  the  earliest  times  the  system  of  the  majority  has 
generally  been  looked  up  to  and  looked  down  from  as  ortho- 
doxy, and  every  deviation  fiom  it  as  so  much  heresy.  At  its 
birth  men  called  Unitarianism  heresy,  in'  order  if  possible  to 
firighten  it  to  death.  As  it  grew  up  to  childhood  and  youth 
they  still  repeated  the  cry  in  order  to  warn  the  world  against 
its  power. 

We  have  not  of  late  heard  Unitarianism  called  heresy,  but 
there  are  still  many  who  regard  and  dread  it  as  such ;  and  we 
have  thought  it  mi^^ht  be  useful,  for  the  sake  of  Unitarians  as 
well  as  of  others,  to  inquire  what  heresy  really  is, — ^what  the 
Apostles  considered  it, — ^who  are  heretics, — and  how  we  may 
know  whether  the  charge  of  heresy  b  or  is  not  applicable  to 
ourselves. 

When  it  is  said,  then,  that  Unitarianism  is  a  heresy — ^what 
b  meant  ?  A  reproach  ?  Paul  did  not  think  to  condemn 
himself  when,  on  his  defence  before  Agrippa,  he  professed  to 
have  adhered  faithfully  to  tlie  strictest  sect  (literally  heresy) 
of  his  religion.  The  word  cannot  be  applied  invidiously  on 
the  authority  of  Paul.  The  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  the 
charge,  on  the  strength  of  hb  language,  is  that  the  Unitarians 
constitute  a  sect.  And  so  do  the  Trinitarians  consutute  a 
sect.  No  harm  then,  surely,  can  be  intended  by  calling  any 
body  of  men  whatever  a  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  b  it  meant  that  the  system  of  opinions  and  principles 
on  which  the  heresy  or  sect  is  built  constitutes  the  members 
of  the  sect  heretical  and  that  thus  the  Unitarians  are  heretics, 
and  accordingly  must  be  classed  among  those  whom  Plaul  in 
the  tenth  verse  of  hb  third  chapter  to  Titus  directs  him  to 
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admonish  and,  if  incorrigible,  to  reject?  It  seems  to  us  thai 
this  conchision  also  is  authorized  neither  by  the  language  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  by  what  vfe  know  of  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  the  apostolic  age.  Read  the  verse  following  the 
one  already  referred  to.  ''  Knowing  that  he  that  is  such  (a 
heretic)  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  him- 
self." Does  this  sound  like  the  description  of  one  whose 
Quly  fault  is  an  error  in  opinion  ?  Does  it  not  apply  more 
exactly  to  one  who  has  violated  in  some  way  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  ?  We  think  so  and  shall  presently  define  the 
word  '*  heretic"  accordingly.  But  we  said  also,  that  the  view 
we  are  opposing  could  not  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches.  On  this  subject  indeed 
little  has  been  handed  down  to  us  on  which  we  can  rely,— 
but  we  know  nothing  to  make  it  improbable,  and  much  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  were,  even  then,  diflferences  of 
opinion  on  secondary  matters — minor  modifications  of  doc- 
trine— ^yet  all  held  and  tolerated  in  "  one  spirit" — and  that, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  spirit  of  heresy. 

When  we  say  "  the  spirit  of  heresy,"  we  anticipate  the 
view  we  are  next  to  present  of  the  Apostle's  meaning, — a 
view  not  new,  nor  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  one,  nevertheless, 
which  we  consider  important  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  in  heart 
by  Unitarians  and  by  every  denomination  of  Christians.  We 
understand,  then,  Paul  to  mean  by  "  heretic"  a  man  of  heret- 
ical disposition  (not  merely  of  wrong  opinions), — a  man  in 
whom  is  the  spirit  of  heresy, — the  spirit  of  sect.  Wakefield, 
we  think,  defines  the  word  rightly,  "a  fomenter  of  divisions." 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  doctrine, 
but  only  with  the  spirit  in  which  that  doctrine  is  held  or 
urged.  Milton  says  "  a  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth  ; 
and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or 
the  assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other  reason, 
though  his  belief  be  tnie,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes 
his  heresy."  Now,  though  we  think  there  are  other  more 
natural  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  heresy  than  those  to 
which  Milton  alludes,  some  of  which  we  shall  directly  notice, 
yet  we  agree  with  him  most  fully  in  the  principle  that  the 
quality  denoted  by  the  word  heretical  is  a  quality  of  disposi- 
tion  and  not  of  doctrine.  What  then,  let  us  ask,  are  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  spirit  of  heresy, — and  what  some  of  the 
prominent  modes  of  its  manifestation  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  spirit  of  heresy  is  a  proud  spirit. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  sectaries  who  agreed,  perhaps,  after 
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bII,  in  doctrines  of  essential  importance,  have  persecuted  each 
other  for  differences  in  the  manner  of  looking  at  those  doc- 
trines. Was  the  relation  of  God  to  Christ  the  subject  ?  Men 
who  agreed  that  Christ  was  a  moral  manifestation  of  the  Deity 
have  pronounced  each  other  heretics  because  they  could  not 
a^ee  upon  the  question  how  the  manifestation  was  made. 
£;ach  has  been  too  proud  to  meet  the  other  on  the  common 
ground, — and  therefore  they  have  either  haughtily  stood  apart 
each  on  his  own  little  spot,  or  they  have  battled  each  for  the 
peculiar  spot  of  the  other.  Was  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  mankind  the  subject  ?  Men  who  agreed  in  the  great  truth 
that  Christ  died  for  us,  and  who  might  have  agreed  in  grati- 
tude for  his  love,  have  yet  chosen  to  persecute  each  other  as 
heretics,  because,  according  to  one  party,  Christ  paid  literally 
a  price  for  us,  and,  according  to  the  other,  he  saved  us  by 
means  of  a  religion  which  he  died  to  establish.  Is  this  the 
evidence  of  Christian  humility,— of  that  gratitude  which  be- 
comes finite  beings  who  have  received  an  infinite  favour? 
Does  it  not  rather  betoken  a  selfish,  spiritual  pride,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  temporal  pride  which  makes  a  man 
think  more  of  the  small  distinctions  of  rank  or  fortune  than  of 
those  great  blessings  which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  others  ? 
Is  not  then  the  spirit  of  heresy,  which  makes  men  value  more 
llieir  peculiar  modifications  of  doctrine  than  the  great  doctrine 
itself  wliich  they  hold  in  common  with  others, — is  not  such  a 
spirit  the  opposite  of  Christian  humility  ? 

Again,  the  spirit  of  heresy  is  a  spirit  of  opposition, — of 
contradiction, — of  dissension,— of  denial.  The  thorough 
heretic  lives  upon  opposition.  His  element  is  dissension. 
Imagine  a  perfect  heretic,  that  is,  one  who  is  perfectly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  heresy,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  embod- 
ied principle  of  evil.  Goethe,  in  his  Faust,  well  calls  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  the  denying  spirits.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  spirit  of  heresy  is  a  factious — a  party  spirit. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  spirit  of  heresy  it  is  no  light  thing  to 
call  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  heretical.  Do  the  Unita 
rians  deserve  the  reproach  ?  We  have  seen,  we  must  con- 
fess, the  case  of  a  church,  recently  separated  from  the  Ortho- 
dox body,  in  which  the  animating  principle  seemed  to  partake 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  of  heresy, — ^but  we  have 
seen  other  churches  pursuing,  though  a  positive,  yet  a  peace- 
ful course.  Certainly  the  Unitarian  system  is  not  a  system 
of  negations,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  in  which  its 
principles  have  been  sometimes  held  and  urged.     Unitarian- 
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ism  embraces  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  But,  whether  it 
be  the  trutli  or  not  is  of  little  consequence  compared  with 
another  question,  and  that  is,  are  Unitarians  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  truth.  This  is  something  for  which  all  of  us,  ot 
whatever  sect  or  name,  ought  to  strive  and  pray  more  earn- 
estly and  fervently  than  for  even  truth  itself.  A  man  may 
not  know  when  he  has  the  true  doctrine,  but  he  may  know 
whether  he  have  the  spirit  of  truth  or  the  spirit  of  heresy. 

Unitarians,  especially,  ought  to  think  of  this, — their  system 
is  considered  heresy.  Let  them  not  justify  the  charge  by 
holding  their  faith  in  a  mere  spirit  of  opposition.  Let  them 
not  imagine  that,  because  true,  it  will  necessarily  triumph. 
The  spirit  of  heresy  can  only  be  weakness,  and  even  truth 
maintained  in  such  a  spirit  may  be  worse  than  weak.  ^'  If 
any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his." 
But  what  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  It  is  that  spirit  which  in 
his  last  solemn  farewell  to  his  disciples,  our  Saviour  promised 
to  give  them, — that  spirit  which  he  said  the  world  could  not 
receive, — the  spirit  of  truth.  Here  lies,  after  all,  the  strength 
of  Unilarianism, — the  strength  of  the  church.  The  genius  of 
heresy  has  reigned  long  enough  in  Christendom.  It  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  cause  of  our  religion  than  the  open  attacks 
of  outward  foes.  The  public  history  of  Christianity  seems 
like  a  history  of  rival  heresies.  Some  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  smaller  sects  as  the  heretics.  We  see  as  much  of 
the  heretical  spirit  in  one  party  as  in  another,  in  the  majority 
as  in  the  minority,— only  it  manifests  itself  differently  in  the 
two.  In  the  larger  party  it  b  usually  spiritual  tyranny, — in 
the  smaller,  spiritual  rebellion.  It  is  time  such  a  spirit  should 
give  way  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  casteth  out  the  spirit  of 
heresy.  It  is  time  men  should  study  and  labour  not  merely 
against  error,  but  for  truth.  If  Unitarians  would  refute  the 
charge  of  heresy,  let  them  silently  show  forth  the  truth  they 
believe  in  their  lives  and  characters.  There  lies  the  only  true 
test  of  the  heretic  or  the  Christian. 

We  trust  that  the  Unitarians  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  positive  sect.  We  do  not  say  that  we  hope  Unitarianism  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  positive  system,  because  we  be-» 
lieve  it  has  always  held  to  the  grand  facts  of  the  Bible.  But 
we  do  wish  to  see  Unitarian  men  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  possessed  with  the  positive  progressive  spirit  of 
truth.  We  wish  to  see  them  in  the  true  catholic  spirit,  taking 
their  stand  upon  the  grand  central  truths  of  the  Bible, — striv-* 
ing  to  establbb  in  themselves  and  others  the  ground-principles 
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of  Christianity,  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,— 4ind  thus  doing  their  part  towards  ejecting  that 
demon  of  heresy  which  has  so  long  tyrannized  over  heavenly 
truth.  C.  T.  Brooks. 


Letiers  to  Unbelievers. 
No.  V. 


religious   belief   of   benjamin    franklin. 

Fellow  Citizens, 
Your  attention  is  now  invited  to  an  examination  of  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  You  claim  him  as  an 
unbeliever.  I  have  examined  all  his  published  writinfi;s,  and 
discover  that  your  clsdms  are  altogether  unfounded.  The  ev- 
idence in  support  of  this  assertion  I  shall  present  in  his  ov^n 
words.  I  shall  quote  from  his  life  which  he  wrote  in  his  old 
age  and  left  unfinished ;  and  also  from  his  private  letters 
and  public  documents. 

I  suppose  that  all  who  have  read  the  life  of  Franklin  know 
that  he  was  a  deist    in  the  former  part  of  his  life.     He  after- 
wards embraced  Christianity  and  died  a  Christian.     After  I 
have  shown  you  from  his  own  words,  that  he  embraced  the 
gospel,  and  endeavoured  to  conform  to  its  precepts,  I  will  show 
you  how  he  became  a  deist  in  early  life,  and  what  influence 
infidelity  had  on  him,  and  how  he  condemned  it  as  injurious. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.     He  re- 
quested   to    know  Franklin's  views  of  religion.     I  will  give 
you  a  short  extract  from  his  truly  liberal  letter.     These  are 
the  words  of  Dr.  Stiles. 

"  You  know,  sir,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  would  to  heaven 
that  all  others  were  such  as  I  am,  except  my  imperfections  and 
deficiencies  of  moral  character.  As  much  as  I  know  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  I  have  not  an  idea  of  his  religious  sentiments.  I  wish 
to  know  the  opinion  of  my  venerable  friend  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  will  not  impute  this  to  impertinence ^  or  improper 
curiosity,  in  one,  who  for  so  many  years  has  continued  to  love, 
estimate,  and  reverence  his  abilities  and  literary  character,  with 
an  ardour  and  affection  bordering  on  adoration.  If  I  have  said 
too  much  let  the  request  be  blotted  out,  and  be  no  more ;  and 
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yet  I  shall  noTer  cease  to  wish  you  that  happy  immortality, 
which  I  believe  Jesus  alone  has  purchased  for  the  virtuous  and 
truly  good  of  every  religious  denomination  in  Christendom,  and 
for  those  of  every  age,  nation,  and  mythology,  who  reverence  the 
Deity,  are  filled  with  integrity,  righteousness,  and  benevolence." 
—  Works,  \olYL  p.  240. 

This  is  a  plain  question.  Do  you  think  ^Franklin  will  give 
an  explicit  answer,  with  his  usual  honesty  and  frankness? 
Or  do  you  suppose  be  will  evade  it,  either  partially  or  wholly  ? 
Listen  to  his  reply. 

"  You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first 
iiitie  I  have  been  questioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your 
curiosity  amiss,  and  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it. 
Here  is  my  creed.  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought 
to  be  worshipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we  can  ren- 
der to  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children.  That  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life 
respecting  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  fundi^ 
mental  points  in  all  sound  religion,  and  I  regard  them  as  you 
do  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  with  them.  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth, my  opinion  of  whom  you  particularly  desire,  I  thing  the  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  lefl  them  to  us,  the  best 
the  world  ever  saw  or  is  likely  to  see ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  re- 
ceived various  corrupting  changes,  and  I  have,,  with  most  of  the 
present  dissenters  in  England,  some  doubts  33  to  his  divinity  ; 
though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogmatize  upon,  having  never 
studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myseLf  with  it  now,, 
when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with 
less  trouble.**— Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  241,  242. 

I  should  think  this  statement  would  be   sufficiently  definite 
to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  inquirer.     Franklin  exprea^ed 
his  firm  belief  in  Christianity  in  a  letter  to  an  orthodox  mixiis- 
ter.     He  rejected  the  additions  and  corruptions  of  this  holy  ' 
religion  which  had  been  embodied  in  human  creeds  and  faf- 
ible  systems  of  divinity.     He  doubted  the  divinity  of  Christ 
like  the  Unitarians  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  England.. 
Were  I  called  upon  to  state  the  leading  articles  of  my  Christiai 
faith,  I  should  be  wffling  to  adopt  the  same  language  with  011 
single  exception.     Instead  of  expressing  doubts  respecting  th^^ 
divinity  of  Jesus,  I  should  affirm  that  I  had  studied  the  question^ 
and  rejected  the  Orthodox  notion  on  this  subject  altogether* 
I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  of  ms  doctrines  but 
45» 
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*^™*«  ^▼iiMty  irf  hb  penoQ.  These  views  of  leligioD 
were  belieTed  and  practised  tx  many  years,  as  I  will  now 
MOW  from  Us  writings. 

Franklin  stated  in  the  last  quotation  that  God  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  I  will  now  present  you  his  views  respecting 
prayer.  My  first  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  his  sister.  These 
are  his  words. 

"  You  express  jourself  as  if  you  thought  I  was  against  wor- 
shipping God.  1  am  so  far  from  thinking  that  God  is  not  to  be 
worshipped,  that  I  have  composed  and  wrote  a  whole  book  of 
derotions  for  my  own  use." — Works,  VoL  VI.  p.  5. 

I  will  give  one  specimen  from  those  parts  of  his  devotions 
which  are  still  preserved.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

"Inasmuch  as  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  many  things  which  we  often  hear  mentioned  in  the  pe- 
titions of  men  to  the  Deity,  w;»uld  prore  real  goods  if  they  were 
in  our  possession,  and  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  goodness  of  my  heavenly  Father  will  not  withhold  from  me 
a  suitable  share  of  temporal  blessings,  if  by  a^  virtuous  and  ho!y 
life  I  conciliate  his  favor  and  kindness ;  therefore  I  presume  not 
to  ask  such  things,  but  rather  humbly  and  with  a  sincere  heart 
express  my  earnest  desire  that  he  would  graciously  assist  my 
continual  endeavours  and  resolutions  of  eschewing  vice  and  em- 
bracing virtue;  which  kind  of  supplication  will  at  the  same  time 
remind  me  in  a  solemn  manner  of  my  extensive  duty." 

**  That  I  may  be  preserved  from  Atheism,  impiety,  and  profane- 
nesfl ;  and  in  my  addresses  to  Thee  carefully  avoid  irreverence  and 
ostentation,  formality  and  odious  hypocrisy,  help  me,  O   Father." 

"  That  I  may  refrain  from  calumny  and  detraction  ;  that  I  may 
may  abhor  and  avoid  deceit  and  envy,  fraud,  flattery,  and  hatred, 
minico,  lying  and  ingratitude,  help  me,  O  Father. 

**  That  I  may  be  sincere  in  friendship,  faithful  in  trust,  and  im- 
partial in  judgment,  watchful  against  pride  and  anger,  help  me, 
O  Father." 

**  Tlmt  I  may  be  just  in  all  my  dealings,  temperate  in  my  pleas- 
uroH,  full  of  candour  and  ingenuousness,  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, help  me,  O  Father." 

**  That  I  may  he  grateful  to  my  benefactors,  and  generous  to 
my  friends,  exercising  charity  and  liberality  to  the  poor,  and 
piety  to  the  miserable,  help  me,  O  Father." 

**  That  I  may  possess  inte^ity  and  evenness  of  mind,  resolu- 
tion in  difliculties,  and  fortitude  under  aflliction ;  that  I  may 
bo  punctual  in  performing  my  promises,  peaceable  and  prudent  in 
my  behaviour,  help  me,  O  Father." 
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''That  I  may  have  tenderness  for  the  weak,  and  reverent  re- 
spect for  the  ancient ;  that  I  may  be  kind  to  my  neighbours,  good 
natured  to  my  companions,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  help  me, 
O  Father." 

*'  That  I  may  be  averse  to  craft  and  overreach  ng,  abhor  extor- 
tion, perjury,  and  every  kind  of  wickedness,  help  me,  O  Father." 

"  That  I  may  be  honest  and  open-h  carted ,  gent  e  merciful ,  and 
good,  cheerful  in  spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  good  of  others,  help  me, 
O  Father." 

*'  That  I  may  have  a  constant  regard  to  honor  and  probity, 
that  I  may  possess  a  perfect  innocence  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  at  length  become  truly  virtuous  and  magnanimous,  help  me 
good  God,  help  me,  O  Father.  And  forasmuch  as  ingratitude 
is  one  of  the  most  odious  vices,  l.H  me  not  be  unmindful  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  favours  I  receive  from  heaven." — Works, 
Vol.  V.  pp.  8-10.     English  edition. 

Dr.  Franklin  not  only  practised  daily  secret  devotion,  but 
he  was  in  favor  of  public  prayer.  The  following  speech  in 
the  Convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  confirm  my  statement. 

"  Mr.  President, 
"  The  small  progress  we  have  made  after  four  or  five  weeks 
close  attendance  and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other,  our 
different  sentiments  on  almost  every  question,  several  of  the  last 
producing  as  many  noes  as  ayes,  is  methinks  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  We  indeed 
seem  to  feel  our  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  all  al)out  in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  those  republics,  which,  having  been  originally 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer 
exist ;  and  we  have  viewed  modern  states  all  around  Europe,  but 
find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances. 
In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark, 
to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when 
presented  to  us,  how  has  it  appened.  Sir,  that  we  have  not  hith- 
erto once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  illuminate  our  understandings  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  con* 
test  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  direction.  Our  prayers. 
Sir,  were  heard ;  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of 
us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must  have  observed  fre- 
quent instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favour. 
To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.    And  have  we  now  forgotten  that   powerful  Friend  ? 
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Or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  Hia  assistance  ?  I  hsTe 
li?ed,  Sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  c^nnnc- 
ing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth.  TTuU  Godgmfems  in  the  qfmrt 
of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  oonnot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid! 
We  have  been  assured,  Sir,  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it  I 
•  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe  that  with  out  His  con- 
curring aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better 
than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  little 
partial,  local  interests;  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we 
ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  bye  word  down  to  future 
ages.  And  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafler,  from  this 
unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest.  I  beg 
leave  to  move  that  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this 
4issembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in 
that  service." — Life  and  Works^  first  English  edition,  Vol.  I. 
p.  389. 

These  are  noble  sentiments.  They  are  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  philosopher  by  whom  they  were  ut- 
tered. They  do  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  They 
serve  to  stamp  the  name  of  Christian  upon  his  character.  Spo- 
ken in  such  a  manner,  at  such  an  age,  before  such  an  assembly, 
they  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  all  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
And  when  the  skepticism  and  fanaticism  of  the  present 
period  shall  have  passed,  this  speech  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  crowTi  of  earthly  glory.  Ob- 
serve loo  how  far  removed  are  the  sentiments  of  this  speech 
fjx)m  those  expressed  by  modern  unbelievers !  As  far  re- 
moved as  light  is  from  darkness, 

Dr.  Franklin  entertained  rational  views  respecting  the 
Scriptures.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  Unitarian 
friend  will  furnish  you  with  his  opmions  respecting  the  Old 
Testament. 

<*  Understanding  that  my  letter  intended  for  you  was  lost,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  you  the  purport  of  it  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect.  I  agreed  with  you  in  sentiments  respecting  the 
Old  Testament;  and  thought  the  clause  in  our  constitutions, 
which  required  the  members  of  assembly  to  declare  their  belief, 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  given  by  divine  inspiration,  had  better 
have  been  omitted.  That  I  had  opposed  the  clause  ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fearing   more  might    in  fiituie 
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times  be  grafted  on  it,  I  prevailed  to  have  the  additional  clause, 
that  no  further  or  more  extended  profession  of  faith  should  ever 
be  exacted.  So  much  for  that  letter,  to  which  I  may  now  add, 
that  there  are  several  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  impossible  to 
be  given  by  divine  inspiration ;  such  as  the  approbation  ascribed 
to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  of  that  abominably  wicked  and  detes- 
table action  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.  If  the  rest 
of  the  book  were  like  that,  I  should  rather  suppose  it  given  by 
inspiration  from  another  quarter,  and  renounce  the  whole." 
—Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  155. 

These  remarks  manifest  that  discrimination  which  ought 
ever  to  be  made  respecting  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
cause  of  religion  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  writings  of 
unwise  believers.  They  have  asserted  most  roundly  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  given  by  divine  inspiration. 
They  could  not  produce  a  particle  of  satisfactory  proof  in  sup- 
port of  their  position,  while  there  existed  an  abundance  of 
internal  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Such  high  claims  for 
these  ancient  writings  have  induced  superficial  reasoners 
to  reject  the  whole  as  fictitious  stories.  Franklin  had  too 
much  candour  and  judgment  to  pursue  so  credulous  a  course. 
His  notions  were  correct  as  some  further  extracts  will  fully 
discover.     The  following  passages  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'*  A  zealous  advocate  for  the  proposed  federal  constitution  in  a 
public  assembly  said,  that  the  repugnance  of  a  great  part  of 
mankind  to  good  government  was  such,  that  he  believed,  that  if 
an  anurel  from  heaven  was  to  bring  down  a  constitution,  formed 
there  for  our  use,  it  would  nevertheless  meet  with  violent  opposi- 
tion. He  was  reproved  for  the  supposed  extravagance  of  the 
sentiment,  and  he  did  not  justify  it.  Probably  it  might  not  have 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
and  that  the  event  was  recorded  in  the  most  faithful  of  all  his^ 
torifSf  the  Holy  Bible ;  otherwise  he  might,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  supported  his  opinion  by  that  unexceptionable  authority." 

**  It  appears  that  the  Israelites  were  a  people  jealous  of  their 
newly  acquired  liberty,  which  jealousy  was  in  itself  no  fault  ;  but 
that,  when  they  suffered  it  to  be  worked  upon  by  artful  men, 
pretending  public  good,  with  nothing  really  in  view  but  private 
interest,  they  were  led  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  new 
constitution,  whereby  they  brought  upon  themselves  much  in- 
convenience and  misfortune.  It  further  appears,  from  the  same 
inestimable  history,  that  when,  after  many  ages,  the  constitution 
had  become  old  and  much  abused,  and  an  amendment  of  it  was 
proposed,  the  populace,  as  they  had  accused  Moses  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  making  himself  a  prince,  and  cried  out,  stone  him  1  stone 
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him !  so  excited  by  their  high  priests  and  scribes,  they  exclumed 
against  the  Messiah,  that  he  aimed  at  becomiDg  king  of  tb» 
Jews,  and  cried,  crucify  him!  crucify  him!" — Works,  Vol.  Y. 
pp.  428.  431.  B.  Whitmak. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Considerations  for  Philosophical  Rejecters  of  the  C^ristiai^ 

Faith. 

Perhaps  no  assertion  is  more  commonly  set  forth  by  the 
organs  of  infidelity  than  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  close  intellectual  examination.  It  is  continually 
said  that  when  the  eye  of  reason  b  fixed  upon  its  character 
and  claims,  all  its  disguises  are  pierced,  all  its  falsity  is  ex- 
posed, and  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  supported, 
stand  out  in  the  shameful  nakedness  of  detected  imposture. 
It  is  affirmed  that  clouded  intellects  alone  can  fail  to  perceive 
the  broad  fallacies  that  spoil  its  proofs,  and  weak  minds  alone 
consent  to  serve  its  cause.  For  the  purpose  perhaps  of  cov- 
ering tliis  last  position,  it  is  sometimes  even  pretended  that 
when  respectable  intellects  do  enlist  themselves  in  its  service, 
they  most  grossly  and  knowingly  impose  on  the  common 
mind,  and  basely  promote  their  own  selfish  interests  by  tributes 
extorted  from  the  superstitious  agonies  and  fesurs  of  their  fel- 
low-men. 

In  reply  to  such  statements, — statements  which  excite  our 
deepest  amazement  when  they  first  come  to  our  knowledge, — 
we  need  only  point  to  the  Christian  Mind,  such  as  it  has 
been  and  is,  and  such  as  it  surely  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  the  human  mind  shall  exist.  Milton,  and  Newlon,  and 
Locke,  when  charged  with  hypocrisy,  need  no  defence.  It 
is  needless  to  attempt  the  proof  of  anything  so  notoriously 
true  as  that  Christianity  has  been  welcomed  as  a  visitant  bonk 
heaven  by  the  greatest  minds  to  which  her  claims  have  been 
addressed.  It  is  also  true  that,  wherever  her  character  has 
been  understood,  she  has  exercised  her  salutary  control  over 
the  wide  extent  of  the  common  mind.  And  we  would  have 
the  philosophical  unbeliever  observe  that  a  tw^o-fold  argument 
results  hence  in  favour  of  our  religion.  It  is  no  small  argu- 
ment in  support  of  Christianity  that  her  claims  have  been  tested 
and  admitted  by  those  minds  which  have  occupied  the  very 
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highest  rank,  while  no  mind  of  the  Jirgi  order  has  ever  opposed 
those  claims.  To  our  own  mind  this  argument  has  great 
force,  and  the  more  it  is  dwelt  upon  the  more  powerful  does 
it  appear.  Still,  it  is  not  often  insisted  upon,  and  Christianity, 
in  the  multitude  of  her  almost  innumerable  proofs,  can  well 
dispense  with  it.  •  Yet  Christianity  is  welcomed  also  by  the 
common  mind, — by  weak  minds,  if  the  unbeliever  will  so  ex- 
press it.  Thus  Christianity,  in  this  two-fold  confirmation  of 
its  truth,  is  shown  to  be  suited  to  the  soul  of  man,  to  the  uni- 
versal mind.  The  highest  intellect  acknowledges  its  truth, 
the  humblest  soul  feeb  its  power.  The  principles  of  human 
nature  thus  ofier  their  testimony  that  Christianity  is  from  G6d. 
And  why  is  this  homage  paid  ?  Not  only  because  tlie  facts  of 
our  religion  are  historically  true,  and  thus  Christ  is  proved  to 
have  been  a  teacher  come  from  God  by  the  experience  of  the 
world, — experience^  that  idol  to  which  infidel  reasoners  have 
so  long  paid  homage, — ^but  because  Christianity  has  presented 
to  the  soul  those  spiritual  realities  upon  which  it  can  place 
its  dependence,  as  the  body  rests  itself  upon  the  solid  ground 
of  this  material  globe.  We  place  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  our 
faith  and  hope,  not  only  because  he  did  wondrous  works, 
which  no  man  could  do  unless  God  were  with  him,  but  be- 
cause he  appears  to  us  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  revealing 
to  the  view  of  our  minds  the  objects  of  the  celestial  world, 
just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  discloses  mountain, 
river,  and  ocean  to  the  organ  of  vision. 

While  the  proof  that  Christianity  is  from  heaven  is 
thus  embodied  in  facts  that  have  happened  on  the  earth, 
while  the  highest  and  purest  reason  assents  to  its  claim,  and 
the  heart  of  man  puts  forth  its  eloquent  appeal  in  its  behalf, 
we  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  being  rejected  after  a  philo- 
sophical examination.  It  is  our  object  to  explain  how  this  hap- 
pens. We  do  not  in  fact  think  it  surprising.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  how  easily  Christianity  may  be  rejected,  by  him 
who  unshes  to  reject  it,  after  a  plausible  show  of  right  reason- 
ing and  philosophy.  We  mean  to  say,  and  we  shall  attempt 
to  s\\o^j  that  in  the  examination  of  Christianity  there  is  room 
for  the  dishonesty  of  argument  and  philosophy.  We  can  very 
well  conceive  oi  the  mind  that  would  be  prepared  to  make 
those  statements  with  which  we  commenced,  relating  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  advocates  of  Christian  truth.  And 
we  wish  to  describe,  in  various  particulars,  the  dishonesty  of 
such  a  mind,  after  we  have  first  stated  in  general  terms  the 
opportunity  there  is  found  in  the  character  of  Christianity  for 
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its  dbhonest  action.  Our  two  objects  then  are  these.  1 .  We 
wish  to  bring  into  view  that  character  of  Christianity  by  which, 
though  its  evidences  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  and  weighty, 
it  furnishes  ample  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  honest  or  dis- 
honest purpose  in  the  exanunation  of  its  claims.  2.  We  wish 
to  speak  in  more  particular  terms  of  the  various  occasions  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  this  examination  for  the  exercise  of 
such  a  purpose,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  evidences  for 
the  Christian  faith,  though  altogether  conclusive  to  an  honest 
mind,  still  leaves  the  toiU  uncompelled.  We  wish  to  premise 
a  single  remark  under  each  of  these  heads,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  separate  development  of  each* 

In  respect  to  the  first  head  we  would  say  that  this  feature 
of  Christianity,  of  which  we  design  to  speak,  harmonizes  per- 
fectly with  all  the  other  traits  of  the  moral  administration 
under  which  we  live,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  to  the  view  which,  in  all  his  arrangements,  he  has 
to  human  volition  and  human  virtue.  In  relation  to  the  second 
head,  we  would  make  the  obvious,  though  necessary  re- 
mark, that  in  pointing  out  instances  of  dishonesty,  we  suppose 
Christianity  not  merely  to  have  been  heard  of,  but  to  have 
been  seen  and  fairly  presented  to  the  mind. 

1.  We  presume  that  all  will  agree  with  us  in  the  statement 
that  conscience  has  her  part  to  perform  in  the  direction  of  the 
mind,  just  as  truly  as  in  the  direction  of  the  life.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  tl)e  character  of  a  man's  life  depends  upon  his  choice, 
it  is  the  result  either  of  those  direct  efforts  of  the  will  which 
produce  external  actions,  or  of  those  qualities  of  mind  which 
the  will  has  had  an  influence  in  producing.  So  far  as  a  man's 
life  does  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  flow  from  the  free 
decisions  of  the  will,  so  far,  his  life  has  the  attribute  of  perfect 
innocence  possessing  no  moral  character.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  then,  obedience  and  disobedience  lie  entirely  within 
the  mind, — and  what  we  call  acts  of  guilt  are  but  the  conse- 
quences of  preceding  acts  of  the  will,  in  which  all  the  guilt 
consists.  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  movements  of 
the  will  are  continually  exerting  a  control  over  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  in  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
guiding  them  in  the  path  which  they  pursue,  and  influencing 
them  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked,  in  all  the  service  they 
perform  in  the  formation  of  opinions  and  the  acquisition  of 
truth.  We  are  very  apt  to  talk  of  a  man's  faith  or  want  of 
fiuth,  as  being  entirely  out  of  his  own  control,  of  his  having 
his  opinions  imposed  upon  him  by  laws  of  the  intellectual 
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nature  whose  operation  he  cannot  resist.  And  the  great  rea- 
son why  very  many  regard  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  as  a 
horrible  thing,  is  found  in  their  belief  that  opinion  is  b  its 
nature  involuntary.  They  regard  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  their  belief,  much  in  the  same  light  that  they  would  those 
who  should  become  the  objects  of  reproach  for  haying  a  pecu- 
liar bodily  formation.  But  this  persecuticxi  of  the  mind  is  to 
be  condemned,  not  because  it  censures  a  belief  which  is  unal- 
terable, but  because  it  prevents  that  liberty  of  belief  which 
would  otherwise  exist ;  because  it  separates  a  man's  con- 
science from  his  faith,  and  of  course  from  his  life  ;  binds  opin- 
ions upon  him  which  he  has  not  chosen,  and  thus,  in  its  deadly 
grasp,  crushes  the  moral  nature.  Persecution  is  horrible, 
because  it  hinders  conscience  in  the  fi'ee  exercise  of  those 
most  important  iiinctions  which  she  has  to  perform  in  the 
hidden  chambers  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  man  chooses  his  faith  froax  the  vast  collection  of  human 
opinions,  just  as  he  selects  an  article  of  merchandise  in  a 
warehouse.  But  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  honest  or  dishon- 
est purpose  exerts  a  constant,  though  silent  pressure,  in  shap- 
ing tlie  course  which  the  mind  takes  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  in  determining  at 
what  results  it  shall  arrive.  The  student  as  he  gropes  his 
way  may  see  a  glimmer  of  heavenly  truth,  and  yet  turn  away 
from  it  as  the  forest  robber  flies  from  the  light  of  a  human 
habitation.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  in  mid-day,  and  pretend 
and  even  persuade  otursehes  that  we  are  encompassed  with 
darkness. 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  the  study  of  any  subject,  but, 
as  we  are  speaking  of  Christianity,  we  shall  now  make  some 
remarks  to  show  that,  in  the  mvestigation  of  the  claims  of 
religion,  there  is  room  for  the  free  action  of  the  will. 

The  term  Christianity  b  one  which,  in  its  ordinary  use, 
covers  a  subject  of  so  vast  extent  and  various  character,  that^ 
in  considering  the  question,  whetlier  Christianity,  as  a  system 
of  divine  truth,  is  worthy  of  credit,  there  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  the  free  action  of  the  will,— and,  consequently, 
for  honest  or  dishonest  purpose.  The  claims  of  Christianity 
no  more  force  themselves,  as  philosophically  just,  upon  the 
understanding  than  they  force  themselves  upon  the  heart  as 
worthy  the  welcome  of  its  best  affections. 

For,  when  we  speak  of  Christianity  as  an  institution,  how 
broad  the  field  of  topics  embraced  in  the  appellation.  The 
imagination  instinctively  glances  at  the  condition  of  the  world 
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eighteen  centuries  ago^  and  traces  its  hbtoiy  along  from  that 
period  to  the  present,-^we  think  of  all  the  successive  and 
changing  aspects  of  the  human  mind  and  human  character, 
which  have  been  shown  up  as  this  ^*  long  train  of  ages"  has 
been  gliding  away,  and  of  the  action  and  influence  of  that  new 
element,-^tlie  Christian  Faith,— -which  during  the  whole  time 
has  been  working  with  such  energy  in  tiie  human  mind  and 
character  ;-^we  see  drawn  out  in  long  array  before  us  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  human  establishments  which  Christianity 
has  moulded  into  forms  better  suited  to  her  own  divine  prin- 
ciples, and  which  she  has  borne  along  in  the  direction  of  her 
o^Ti  deep  current ; — ^we  are  reminded  of  that  long  list  of  great, 
immortal  names  which  have  been  written  upon  her  covenants, 
-*-the  names  of  those  who  have  drunk  deeply  of  her  living 
water,  and  gaaed  reverently  up  at  her  glorious  revelations ; — 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  Various  fortune  which  she  has  re- 
ceived in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  from  the  assaults  of 
cKternal  adversaries ; — we  look  around  upon  the  earthy  and 
we  connect  her  blessed  influence  with  everything  great  and 
noble  that  the  eye  can  see,  and  her  tender  compassion  and 
watchful  anxiety  with  everything  base  and  unworthy  that  has 
thus  far  resisted  her  kindness ; — and  we  look  forward  into  the 
future  to  the  time,  when  she  shall  have  transfused  her  spirit 
through  all  human  institutions  and  all  human  hearts,  when 
*•  they  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  Such  a  fullness  of  meaning  has  the 
word  Christianity.  Our  religion  can  hardly  be  defined  as 
consisting  in  a  series  of  facts  and  a  system  of  abstract  doc- 
trines. The  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  are  so  bound  in  with  their  influence  and  history,— 
religion,  as  a  collection  of  abstract  doctrines  and  tniths,  is  so 
inseparably  associated  with  religion  as  an  operative  thing,  that, 
in  common  speech,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  these  two  cor- 
relative parts  as  joining  to  make  up  one  entire  whole% 

Such  is  the  multitude  of  topk^s  comprised  in  the  definition 
of  Christianity.  And  the  bearing  which  all  these  toprcs  have 
on  the  revelation  by  Jesus  is  regarded  by  the  true  Christian 
with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  swelling  soul.  Not  so  with  him 
who  wishes  to  disbelieve.  The  vast  field  which  Christianity 
occupies  increases  those  opportunities  for  attack  which  he  de^* 
sires  to  improve.  So  much  is  to  be  examined  that  almost 
numberless  temptations  to  unjust  criticism  are  presented  to  him 
who  woi^Iri  lieal  felsely  with  his  understanding.    The  mind  is 
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to  be  applied  to  so  manj  points  that  dishonest  purpose  will 
often  6Dd  the  means  to  give  it  a  false  guidance.  It  has  so 
often  to  be  enlightened  that,  if  there  be  a  purpose  to  that  end, 
it  may  every  day  be  blinded.  •  Attention  may  in  some  sense 
be  regarded  as  the  eye  of  the  mind.  It  is  that  through  which 
the  mind  apprehends  or  perceives  the  truth.  Now  who  doubts 
the  great  power  possessed  over  the  attention  by  the  will  ? 
Who  does  not  fee)  that  he  has  a  power  to  exclude  one  truth 
from  his  thoughts  and  to  bring  another  within  the  range  of  his 
mind,  similar  to  the  power  he  has  to  select  any  object  from  the 
material  universe  for  the  continued  inspection  of  the  eye. 
The  power  in  the  former  case  is  more  indh-ect,  but  not  less 
real,  than  in  the  latter,  and,  different  fix>m  that  in  the  latter,  is 
exerted  not  so  •much  with  reference  to  single  points,  as  with 
reference  to  classes  of  objects.  The  will  cannot  select  a  par- 
ticular thought  for  the  contemplation  of  the  intellect ; — ^this 
implies  the  previous  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  thought 
itself, — ^but  it  can  select  a  general  range  of  ideas  for  intellec* 
tual  study.  Who  has  not  seen  the  power  which  in  the  advo- 
cate the  will  exerts  to  confine  his  mind  to  one  view  of  a  sub* 
ject,  to  one  range  of  argument  ?  Now,  by  the  power  of  ha- 
bitual dishonesty  in  the  will  every  one  in  the  examination  of 
Christian  truth  may  lose  the  pure  undistorted  vision  of  candid 
simplicity,  and  act  the  part  of  the  advocate  in  settling  the 
claims  of  that  truth  on  which  his  best  hopes  depend.  In 
seeking  salvation  he  may  perpetually  argue  the  cause  of  a 
selfish  and  perverted  heart.  If,  in  the  very  face  of  Christ's 
plainest  miracles,  the  power  of  dishonest  intention  was  such 
that  the  Jews  could  say  ^^  he  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils  ;"— the  same  power,  skilfully  trained 
and  practised,  may  give  one  the  hardihood  to  say,  what  the 
Jews  could  not  say  unless  they  should  deny  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  that  the  miracles  were  not  performed  at  all.  We 
shall  now  go  on  to  describe  in  several  particulars,  the  influ-* 
ence  exerted  by  a  dishonest  will  in  the  examination  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

1 .  The  dishonesty  of  the  philosophical  unbeliever  may  ap- 
pear in  his  taking  an  extremely  partial  view  of  the  character 
of  Christianity.  Our  fiiith  is  a  completely  harmonious  whole. 
The  admirable  consistency  of  its  separate  parts  gives  strong 
presumption  of  its  entire  truth.  Besides  no  part  can  be  rightly 
understood  or  rightly  judged,  even  in  its  intrinsic  character, 
without  a  just  view  of  its  various  connections.  One  part  is' 
strengthened  by  another,  the  questions  suggested  by  one  part 
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are  resolved  by  another,  and  the  difficulties  vanish  from  every 
part  the  mooient  a  comprehensive  view  b  taken  of  the  wbde. 
Christianity  may  be  termed  an  ardi-wwrJc  of  truth,  and  he 
who  forcibly  rends  a  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  away  from 
its  connections  and  supports,  mtroduces  it  among  the  articles 
of  his  own  earthly  creed,  and  then  condemns  it  because  incon- 
sistent with  that,  in  addition  to  his  dishonesty,  shows  a  folly 
like  that  of  supposing  that,  because  no  weight  can  crush  an 
arch,  therefore  any  portion  of  that  arch  will,  by  itself,  be 
equally  stable.  This  violent  sundering  of  the  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  sneeringly  asking  for  the  evidence  of  its 
utility  or  truth,  is  like  doubting  about  the  value  of  a  steam- 
engine,  because,  forsooth,  we  will  look  upon  it  as  if  it  had  no 
piston  to  communicate  power  to  the  various  parts.  We  know 
that  this  partial  judgment  is  a  marked  trait  of  vulgar  minds 
when  they  make  their  decisions  in  the  contests  of  individuals 
or  the  shocks  of  systems.  One  shout  of  triumph  on  account 
of  supposed  victory,  though  it  relate  to  the  most  insignificant 
part  of  a  oontrpversy,  with  such  minds  decides  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  slightest  embarrassment  in  a  witness  may  lead  them 
to  condemn  his  whole  testimony  with  the  charge  of  a  peijured 
conscience.  That  one  who  pretends  to  subject  Christianity 
to  a  philosophical  examination,  should  pursue  the  course  into 
which  others  fall  from  nairownessor  ignorance  of  mind,  leaves 
a  strong  presumption  against  his  character  for  honest  dealing 
in  the  concerns  of  truth. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  under  this  point  by  an  illustration 
of  them  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  an  infidel  writer 
treats  the  subject  of  miracles.  The  reasoning  proceeds  thus. 
'^  Christianity  pretends  to  be  attested  by  miracles.  Miracles 
are  impossible, — therefore  Christianity  is  false."  The  proofs 
qttablishing  the  fact  that  miracles  were  actually  wrought  are 
winked  out  of  sight.  The  testimony  bocne  to  their  actual 
occurrence  in  a  history  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  is 
treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  sublime  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  these  miracles  are  ascribed,  elevated  as  it  was 
above  every  subterfuge  and  meanness,  and  as  open  to  inspec- 
tion as  the  face  of  heaven,  is  thought  worthy  of  entire  neglect. 
The  state  of  the  world,  the  dreadfiil  degradation  of  man's  re- 
ligious nature,  the  pressing  necessity  there  was  that  a  voice 
£nxn  heaven  should  raise  the  human  soul  from  its  downward 
tendencies  to  a  better  faith  and  hope,  are  completely  set  aside. 
The  actual  and  undeniable  existence  of  religious  principles  in 
the  mind,  the  vain  strugglings  of  these  principles  to  reach,  by 
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their  awn  effi>rts,  a  pure  and  worthy  iaitb,  the  itnpossib^itjr  of 
establishing  a  religion  on  the  direct  authority  of  God,^ — such  It 
religion  as  the  whole  world  was  crying  out  for, — without  man^ 
'  ifestations  of  the  power  of  God, — all  these  things  our  philo<- 
sophical  rejecter  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  deems  worthy  of 
not  a  moment's  ccxisideration*  He  says,  miracles  are  impos- 
sible,— a  statement  just  equivalent  to  a  man's  calling  his  own 
existence  an  impossibility,  and  denying  that  the  earth  on 
which  he  treads  can  be  a  real  thing.  If  the  miracle  of  the 
universe  was  possible,  equally  possible  was  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus from  the  dead.  But  both  these  things  required  that  the 
same  Almighty  hand  should  move.  Any  man  who  admits  an 
eternal  Existence  and  Power,  must  admit  that  miracles  may 
be  performed  on  any  fit  occasion.  He  who  denies  this  eter- 
nal Existence  and  Power,  cannot  possibly  preserve  his  consis- 
tency without  denying  all  existence  and  all  power. 

The  infidel  says  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  an  Al- 
mighty Being.  We  reply  that  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of 
and  admit  his  existence,  and  we  ask  him  which  is  easier,  to 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  to  believe  that 
nothing  exists,  not  even  the  mind  that  believes  or  disbelieves. 

We  would,  then,  inquire  of  the  philosophical  infidel  whether 
he  has  treated  Christianity  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher, 
whether  he  has  looked  at  Christianity  in  its  whole  broad  and 
glorious  character,  or  whether,  with  a  dishonest  will,  he  has 
taken  but  partial  glances,  and  grasped  at  specious  objections, 
and  turned  away  the  eye  of  his  mind  from  the  light  of  the 
truth  ?  He  seems  to  think  that  if  he  proposes  a  single  plau- 
sible objection  against  some  comparatively  unimportant  feature 
of  Christianity  when  he  has  torn  it  away  from  its  living  connec- 
tions and  dependencies,  the  whole  system  receives  its  death- 
blow at  his  hand.  And  what  renders  this  course  of  proceedr 
ing  the  more  unfair,  he  takes  for  Christianity  anything  that 
has  ever  asaiuned  its  name, — and  because  some  human  addir 
tion  to  the  oracles  of  truth  seems  to  him  unworthy  of  God;, 
therefore,  in  his  view,  God  has  never  spoken  to  the  world. 
Thus,  if  he  possess  anything  like  enlargement  of  mind  and  has 
proceeded  with  deliberate  intention,  he  has  boon  guilty  of  two 
intellectual  crimes.  They  are  crimes  against  himself,  and 
therefore  not  noticed  by  human  law, — but  they  are  crimes 
against  the  soul, — ^the  soul  wfarch  bears  in  itself  the  testimony 
that  it  is  God's  noblest  work,  and  to  whose  perfection  all  th^ 
movements  of  his  creative  energy  conspire.  We  would  b<^ 
seech  the  infidel  to  come  to  the  Oracles  of  Truth  with  ws 
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miad  and  his  heart  open,  and  gaze  at  all  their  gkmoiis  revda* 
tioDS  in  their  own  fiiU  barmoDy  and  perfect  propordon,  and 
we  assure  him  that  then  he  will  soon  feel  his  soul  swelling 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  immortality,  and  that  he  wiU 
experience  a  sublimity  of  spiritual  elevation  that  will  make 
him  look  down  with  scorn  upon  his  former  faith  in  the  life  of 
his  body  as  the  only  life  of  his  soul. 

Other  points  may  be  considered  at  a  fiiture  time. 

C.  A.  B. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


ivausM  of  Sin,  A  Practical  Exposition  on  Psttlm  CXXX. 
By  JouN  Owen,  D.  D.  AbridgA  by  Ebbnbzsr  Poetbe, 
D.  D.    Boston,  William  Pierce.     1834. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  of  the  former  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  remarks  in  his  Preface,  that  "  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  writings  of  Owen,  distingubhed 
as  they  are  by  strength  of  original  thought  and  depth  of  pious 
feeling,  should  be  substantially  lost  to  the  present  and  all  coming 
generations,  by  the  pleonastic  phraseology  with  which  they  are 
encumbered."  He  professes  to  give  the  sentiments  of  Owen  in 
the  words  of  Owen,  '*  excepting  that  the  process  of  blotting  has 
often  left  a  part  of  his  words  to  represent  the  whole ;  and,  in  a 
small  proportion  of  sentences,  the  change  of  a  word  or  two  has 
been  deemed  indispensable." 

The  idea  the  compiler  seems  to  have  of  Dr.  Owen's  writings 
is  this, — that  they  are  distinguished  for  depth  and  'originality  of 
thought,  yet  rendered  obscure  and  diffuse  by  what  he  calls  an 
"  endless  multiplication  of  tautologies,  aud  epithets,  and  ad- 
juncts." 

We  agree  with  the  c<Hnpiler  that  a  strain  of  pious  feeling  runs 
through  this  book  which  may  render  it  useful.  Whererer  we 
aee  anything  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith,  though  this  spirit 
be  blended  with  some  doctrines  that  we  deem  erroneous,  and 
though  its  manifestation  be  not  connected  with  much  of  intellec- 
tual power,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
exhibition  of  that  spirit  in  words  of  commendation.     But  we 
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ooafess  we  cannot  see  in  this  pioduetion  much  evidence  of 
strong  thought.  The  preface  speaks  of  the  great  diffuseness  of 
the  original  work.  Diffuse  indeed  it  must  be,  for  we  never 
should  have  supposed  the  work  under  our  hands  to  be  an  abn^g" 
ment.  And  this  diffuseness,  done,  furnishes  a  presumption  that 
the  work  is  not  marked  by  strong  thought.  If  the  'thought  be 
forceful,  so  will  the  manner  and  the  style.  The  manner  of  the 
mind's  manifestation  seems  a  part  of  the  mind  itself.  If  one 
reads  a  book  whose  value  he  is  capable  of  appreciating,  and  if 
he  does  not  have  in  himself  the  sentiment  and  consciousness  of 
its  power,  he  cannot  well  conceive  that  it  was  composed  with 
great  energy  of  mental  action.  We  should  call  the  thought  in 
this  book  just  and  true  thought  rather  than  strong  thought.  Its 
strength  is  made  weakness  by  excessive  expansion.  A  piece  of 
solid  metallic  gold  furnishes  some  resistance  to  whatever  touches 
H,  but  it  loses  that  quality,  though  it  is  still  gold,  when  it  is 
changed  into  a  gas.  The  mind  of  our  author,  as  it  appears  in 
the  work  before  us,  seems  to  be  a  magazine  furnished  with  all 
varieties  of  thought  and  knowledge,  rather  than  a  strong,  logical, 
reasoning  mind.  It  seems  to  possess  little  of  that  mastering 
power  of  intellect,  by  which  all  the  ideas  expressed  upon  a  given 
subject  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  convergency  towards  some 
distinct  end.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  appearance  of  method. 
We  have  those  numberless  series  of  divisions  which  we  so  often 
meet  with  in  the  old  writers.  But  every  day  we  see  how  com- 
pletely the  form  of  method  may  be  preserved  while  its  spirit  is 
lost.  The  method  of  our  author  is  not  so  much  a  method  regu- 
lated according  to  the  universal  laws  of  mind  as  by  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  fancies  ani  periods  of  his  own  mind.  He  has  the  dis- 
cursiveness with  nothing  like  the  richness  or  power  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  We  do  sometimes  meet  with  a  very  good  thought, — and 
oftentimes  with  one  that  is  pleasant  from  its  quaintness.  We  will 
make  a  short  extract  in  illustration. 

^  Gifts  are  bestowed  to  trade  with  for  God ;  opportunities  are  the 
market-days  for  that  trade.  To  napkin  up  the  one  and  let  slip  the 
other,  will  end  in  trouble  and  perplexities  of  heart  God  loses  a  rev- 
enue of  glory  by  such  slothful  souls ;  and  he  will  make  them  sensible 
of  if— p.  28. 

This  whole  work,  consisting  of  252  pages,  is  employed  in  an 
exposition  on  the  130th  Psalm.  The  Psalm  itself,  which  is  con^ 
prised  in  eight  verses,  is  very  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
And  perhaps  the  efforts  to  give  such  unreasonable  extension  to 
the  few,  though  exceedingly  beautiful  and  touching,  thoughts  of 
the  original,  has  been  one  great  cause  of  that  dilution  of  ideas 
and  that  want  of  method  of  which  we  complain.  Many  trains 
of  thought,  possessing  considerable  intrinsic  value,  have  but  little 
of  pertinence  or  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  discussed. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  iiitenti<»i  of  soch  a  work  as  the  piea- 
e&t  being  to  extend  the  power  of  practical  religion,  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  depth  and  fullness  of  pious  emotion,,  and  that  con- 
ciseness of  style  and  a  close  logical  order  of  thought  are  qualities 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  Such  a  remark  as  this  would 
seem  to  us  to  discover  very  little  knowledge  of  the  intimacy  and 
nature  of  that  union  which  subsists  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  Right  thought  has  a  natural  alliance  with  deep 
feeling.  We  are  strongly  moved  when  there  is  occasion  to  be 
moved.  There  is  a  connection  between  truth  and  the  heart 
The  character  of  the  life  is  determined  by  the  influence  of  truth 
on  the  heart.  It  was  in  view  of  truth,  presented  in  a  dear 
and  condensed  form,  thaC  the  Athenians  cried  out,  "  Let  us 
march  against  Philip."  It  was  in  view  of  clear  and  orderly 
truth,  that  Paul  poured  forth  a  sudden  burst  of  pious  feeling  in 
the  exclamation,  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift."  And  the  truth  must  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  in  a  con- 
sistent and  logical  method,  in  order  toexcitesfron^  and  cansistaU 
emotion.  Even  a  pious  mind,  if  it  present  only  those  loose  trains 
of  thought  which  may  chance  to  succeed  each  other  in  its  own 
experience,  can  hardly  make  its  reverential  and  grateful  emo- 
tions strongly  felt  by  others,  or  excite  in  them  emotions  of  a 
kindred  nature.  The  topic  we  have  here  touched  we  think  of 
great  importance.  We  have  hardly  stated  it,  yet  we  have  no 
space  to  give  it  such  development  as  it  deserves. 
•  By  what  we  have  said,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  we  believe  the  work  before  us  to  possess  no  value. 
The  faults  which  we  think  we  have  marked  in  it  are  not  faults 
entirely  peculiar  to  itself  But  we  do  wish  that  works  of  this 
description,  intended  chiefly  to  move  the  heart,  might  have  a 
more  just,  philosophical  adaptation  to  its  character  and  wants, 
believing  that,  with  such  adaptation,  they  would  efiect  a  vastly 
greater  amount  of  good  than  they  do.  A  man  must  possess  and 
exhibit  mental  power,  to  make  his  moral  power  act  through  the 
press  upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


FIFTH    LETTER  TO   REV.   ADIN   BALLOU. 

Harvard,  October  13, 1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  did  say,  "  I  should  be  glad  If  our  brethren  of  the  Restorationist  de- 
nomination could  feel  j^stined  in  giving  their  distinguishing  doctrines  a 
less  conspicuous  place, — in  dwelling  on  them  with  lese  frequencj,  and  is 
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coaridflring  them  of  lets  impoitanoe.  They  might  invist  on  a  future 
nghteous  retribution  without  defining  the  duration  of  it;  neither  asserting 
nor  denying  its  eternity  in  their  daily  instruction."  But  it  seems  from 
jroor  reply,  that  you  cannot  do  this  conveniently,  consistently,  or  conscien- 
timisly.  If  your  peculiar  doctrine  is  so  important  in  your  estimation ;  and 
if  so  many  reasons  uigeyouto  proclaim  it,  I  will  submit,  without  attempt- 
ing to  torn  yon  from  what  }rou  consider  the  path  of  duty.  And  if  yoo 
wbk  constrained  to  pursue  this  course,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  it  strange. 
if  others,  who  entertain  diffenint  opinions,  do  not  always  sympathize  ana 
ooSperate  with  yoo.  I  have  thooeht  and  wished  there  might  be  more 
nnion,  sympathy,  and  co5peration  between  us ;  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  secure  it  than  the  one  I  suggested  above.  I  would  not  encourage 
dis|gnise  and  duplicity,  nor  counsel  one  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  nor  to 
hide  important  gospel  truths;  but  we  may  overrate  the  imporiance  of  those 
opinions  which  distimruish  us  from  our  brethren.  We  are  very  apt  to  do 
ao.  It  has  however  am)rded  me  a  greater  pleasure  to  observe  in  how  many 
things  others  acreed  with  me,  than  it  has  to  observe  in  how  many  things 
we  differed.  I  love  society ;  I  would  gladly  have  intercourse  with  all 
pious  persons.  I  want  their  sympathy  and  counsel.  It  is  painful  to  me 
10  tliink  that  our  fellowship  and  communion  are  so  sadly  interrupted. 
How  often  have  I  felt  the  need  of  Christian  associates,  to  whom  I  could 
confidently  disclose  my  hopes  and  fears,  my  joys  and  sorrows ;  with 
whom  I  miffht  earnestly  engage  in  religious  conversation,  and  know  that 
it  was  equally  interesting  to  them  as  to  myself!  And  how  often  has  such 
a.  privilege  been  denied  me !  And  why  P  Were  there  no  j>ious  persona 
in  my  neighbourhood  ?  Yes,  many.  But  differences  in  ftifh  kept  them 
strangers  to  me. 

You  mention  the  coarse  you  had  pursued  as  a  religious  teacher ;— it 
will  be  my  apology  for  stating  what  has  generally  been  my  own.  I  haiw 
often  gone  to  preach  in  those  places  whBre  many  were  opposed  to  my 
ftith ;  where  Unitarianism  is  identified  with  all  that  is  vile  and  odioua. 
I  did  not,  on  such  occasions,  consider  it  important  that  I  should  tell  them 
in  ao  many  words,  that  i  was  a  Unitarian.  This  was  already  known  to 
my  employers,  and  it  was  known  also  to  those  with  whom  I  was  not  con- 
nected and  who  might  hear  me,  if  they  had  the  desire  and  courage.  Nor 
have  I  been  forward  to  introduce  controverted  topics.  In  such  places, 
wherq  I  was  only  to  spend  a  Sabbath  or  two,  or  give  a  single  lecture,  my 
prea<inin|[  has  been  more  generally  practical.  I  have  dwelt  on  those  8ub> 
jects  which  can  never  be  justly  deemed  unimportant  nor  unseasonable. 
Seldom,  if  ever^  on  such  occasions,  have  I  laboured  to  disprove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  was  no  secret  to  my  audience  that  I  was  a  Unita- 
rian. But  many  of  my  hearers  knew  not  what  importance  I  attached  to 
the  practical  and  vital  parts  of  Christianity.  They  knew  that  I  r^'jected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  rumour  had  been  busy  in  telling  them, 
that  I  rejected  tha  Bible  also, — that  I  was  an  enemy  to  God  and  Christ, 
in  disguise, — that  I  was  secretly  attempting  to  destroy  the  authority  and 
infloence  of  religion,— -that  I  made  no  account  of  repentance,  regeneration, 
prayer,  and  a  holy  and  devout  life, — that  I  felt  no  solicitude  atiout  the 
apintnal  and  eternal  welfare  of  my  fbllow-men, — ^that  my  views  of  religion 
had  nothin|^  in  them  to  arouse  the  conscience^  to  touch  and  warm  the 
heart,  to  guide  thesinner  into  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  sustain  the  son! 
under  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  life.  It  has  been  my  wish  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  such  prejudices,  and  to  efface  such  wrong  impressions^— 
to  let  it  be  known  that,  though  I  was  a  Unitarian,  I  profeMed  and  desired 
to  be  a  Christian  also, — that  I  felt  interested  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of 
religion^  and  in  the  progress  of  virtue  and  holiness, — that  I  wished  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  recisivers  and  advo- 
oatea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity,  hot  also  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  would  be  the  faithful  and  humble  fbllowers  of  Jesos  Chriit. 
and  who  would  adorn  a  proAasion  of  godlinoM  with  a  piono  lifb.    So  I 
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liave  urged  upon  mj  hearers  the  duties  of  repentance,  faith,  pimjer,  per* 
■onal  holiness,  and  growth  in  grace  and  Cniistian  knowledge.  I  naye 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  them  a  deeper  interest  in  religion, — a  greater 
reverence  for  the  gospel, — a  more  lively  sense  of  their  accoantability  to 
God, — a  more  earnest  inquiry  about  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved, — and 
tf  more  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the  thin^  belonging  to  their 
peace.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^^uard  them  against  infidelity,  fanatictm, 
and  uncharitableness, — to  exhibit  not  onljr  the -plain  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  also  to  direct  their  attention  to  its  preceots  and  spirit.  I  kaya 
Deen  more  earnest  to  tell  my  hearers  what  I  aid  believe,  than  what  I  dis- 
believed,— and  to  leave  the  impression  on  their  minds  that  I  had  a 
stronger  denire  that  they  should  become  disciples  of  Christ,  than  members 
of  any  religious  party.  I  have  thought  that  in  this  way  I  could  do  mors 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  than  by  discussing  some  controverted 
subject,  which  miabt  fix  the  attention  and  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but 
would  do  nothing  &r  the  heart.  There  are  a  great  many  who  are  sadly 
indifferent  and  stupid  about  relision,  even  when  it  is  divested  of  all  that 
is  irrational  and  superstitious.  While  they  can  hear  no  preacher  but  an  Or- 
thodox one,  they  are  negligent  and  would  find  an  excuse  for  their  not  join- 
ing the  church  and  for  their  absence  from  public  worship  in  the  creed  to 
which  they  must  assent,  and  in  the  minister  who  is  to  guide  them  in  their 
devotions  and  instruct  them.  But  remove  these  obstacles;  cive  them  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  they  imagine  would  satisfy  them  ;  and 
are  they  constant  at  church.'  Do  they  become  professors  of  religion? 
Too  many  of  them  still  remain  heedless  and  bold.  They  join  a  Restorap 
tionist  or  a  Unitarian  society,  and  continue  to  neglect  their  reliffious 
duties.  They  love  to  talk  about  the  absurdities  and  extravagances  of  Or- 
thodoxy ;  but  vital,  personal  piety  is  what  they  have  never  felt  the  need 
€f.  I  nave  supposed  that  mahy  such  persons  come  to  hear  us  preach,  not 
because  they  wish  to  know  the  truth,  so  that  by  it  they  may  become  holy 
and  free ;  not  because  they  are  anxious  to  learn  what  they  must  do  to  be 
saved,  but  because  they  hope  to  hear  something  said  against  OiOiodoxy. 
They  admire  and  applaud  us,  not  as  disciples  and  ministers  of  Christ,  bat 
as  opposers  of  Calvinism.  I  am  a  Unitarian,  and  I  am  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  confess  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  have  all  embrace  the  same 
faith,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  the  faith  of  the  glorious  gospel.  But  I  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  barely  winning  their  assent  to  my  creed,  an4  with 
numbering  them  as  belonging  to  mj  denomination ;  my  object  is  not  at- 
tained till  they  become  Christians  in  heart  and  life. 

You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  brother,  for  dwelling  so  long  on  these 
things.  Though  we  may  differ  in  doctrine,  and  in  our  methods  of  operat- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  others,  I  trust  we  both  feel  earnest  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  and  piety.  If  you  will  not  charge  me  with  flattery,  1  will 
here  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  have  read  some  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  Messenger.  They  contained  but  little  that  was  controversial,  and 
much  that  was  practical ;  and  while  they  were  almost  silent  about  yoor 
'peculiar  doctrine,  they  were  calculated  to  do  much  for  it  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  enforced  practical  piety.  Not  that  the  precedinjf^ 
numbers  were  destitute  of  practical  instruction ;  but  in  these  I  thought  it 
abounded.  It  eave  me  the  impression  that  your  paper  was  changing  for 
the  better,  and  that  its  influence  would  be  more  salutary.  When  I  read 
the  religious  iournals  and  papers  published  by  other  sects,  I  am  eager  to 
know,  not  only  with  what  arguments  and  spirit,  with  what  frequency  and 
power,  they  defend  their  peculiar  tenets,  but  also  what  attention  they  pay 
to  the  precepts  of  religion  generally.  And  when  I  discover  that  they  are 
earnestly  and  often  enforcing  all  the  great  Christian  duties  included  in 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  in  living  soberly,  righteously^ 
and  piously,  it  gives  me  a  delightful  sensation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
ain  and  misery  in  the  world ;  and  when  I  see  men,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  ardently  and  persevaringly  engaf^  in  m(" 
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Um  banian  conditidn,  it  makes  my  heart  glad.    It  incUnei  me  to  think  of 
their  errors  in  doctrine  with  more  patience  and  charity. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  your  answers  to  my  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Unitarian,  and  which  ^rou  have  had  the  generosity  to  puo- 
liflh  in  the  Messenger.  I  have  been  silent  about  them,  not  through  disre- 
pect  nor  indifference,  but  because  1  found  it  would  be  attended  with  con-- 
siderabie  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  were  I  to  reply  to  each  of  them, 
while  answering  your  first  letter.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  you  ex- 
pected it;  I  barely  mention  it  here  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  thoughts 
IB  rfaird  to  the  subject;  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  it  sooner.  Forgive 
me,  if  it  has  occasioned  you  any  solicitude. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  brother, 

Jonathan  Fars. 

&ST.  Adin  Ballou. 


THB   BOSTON    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    SOCIETY. 

The  general  objects  of  this  society  are  in  this  vicinity  well  known,  as 
are  also  its  annual  meetings,  holden  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the  freat  cause  of  religious  education 
throo|^hout  the  State,  and  of  giving  to  benevolent  hearts  new  impulses  to 
^fiort  in  the  promotion  of  that  cause.  Hereafter  the  managers  of  the 
society  propose,  and,  as  we  think,  most  wisely,  to  hold  quarterly  raeetinn 
of  the  society,  at  each  of  which  reports  may  be  read  from  several  of  the 
schools,  and  mutual  excitement  gained  from  the  sympathy  of  the  meeting 
aadfroiBithe  remarks  which  gentlemen  may  offer  on  any  of  the  interesting 
topics  embraced  in  the  general  subjects  of  Sunday -school  instruction.  Wc 
Jkavesaid  we  think  this  plan  a  wise  one.  Even  **pure  minds"  need  to 
be  stirred  up  ^*  by  way  ot  remembrance."  And  we  are  induced  to  insert 
tbis^  notice  on  account  of  the  strong  satisfaction,  and,  as  we  trust,  the 
Uutmg  excitement  which  we  gained  from  attending  the  first  of  these 
qaartcm  meetings  which  was  holden  the  7th  ult.  This  meeting  was 
opened  ov  an  appropriate  prayer  firom  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  and  presided 
OTer  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Tuckerman,  so  distinguished  among  us  for  his 
spirit  of  benevolence  in  the  cause  of  the  poor, — a  benevolence,  if  we  may 
say  it  here,  possessing  a  rare  combination  of  traits, — having  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  idealf  and  all  the  sober  and  business-like  cast  of  practical  philan- 
thropy. Reports,  which,  we  may  here  remark,  are  read  not  to  be  formally 
accepted,  but  to  give  information  of  the  state  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
relate,  were  presented  from  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont's  church,  Rev.  Mr.  Loth- 
rop's  church,  and  from  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett's  church.  After  the  reading  of 
the  reports,  the  meeting  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  by  the 
remarks  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  and  connected  with  Sun- 
daj  schools,  and  was  concluded  by  an  impfessivo  address  from  Rev.  Or. 
Tuckerman,  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

The  reports  gave  a  most  encouraginc  account  of  the  success  of  teachers 
in  the  three  Sunday  schools  from  whicn  they  were  made.  The  children 
were  repnesented  not  only  as  willing  to  feeeive  instruction,  but  as  hun- 
Mriog  for  the  bread  of  life, — as  longing,  with  the  eagerness  of  an  tinsatis- 
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mind.  In  fact  we  do  not  ask  for  aor  iirfhmiMiUm  aa  to  aDCceaa  to  ptot^ 
to  us  that  right  efTorts  muM  meet  witn  success.  The  capacity  of  the  child 
for  religious  instruction  is  established  on  authority  whose  obluation  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  increased.  ''  Of  soeh  is  the  kingdom  oi  heaven." 
Let  this  brief  reply  be  made  to  all  who  doubt  as  to  the  eviant  of  strong  be- 
iMTolent  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  voung.  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
onto  me."  No  other  words  need  be  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
would  wave  away  the  young  from  the  altar  of  instruction  and  the  throM 
of  prayer.  Let  us  not  have  our  minds  so  entirely  closed  to  the  sublimitjr 
of  that  scene  with  the  children  aa  at  first  were  most  of  the  actors  imne- 
diately  concerned  in  it.  Let  those  who  believe  that  young  hearts  m^ 
have  the  kincdom  of  God  built  up  within  them,  and  yonng  hands,  per> 
chance,  build  up  that  kingdom  in  the  world, — let  such  draw  excitement 
from  the  incomparable  ffrandeur  with  which  that  scene  invests  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  The  sublimity  of  the  Saviour's  words  and  of  the  act  with 
which  he  accompanied  them  are  equalled  bv  the  simplicity  of  the  narrsp 
tion.  We  will  even  venture  to  quote  the  language  once  more,  in  hope 
that  the  mind  of  every  young  reader  may  gaze  upon  it  till  its  glory  daWos 

rn  his  soul.  *^  Then  were  brought  unto  him  little  children  that  be 
did  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray:  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 
But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto 
me :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on 
them  and  departed  thence.  Matt.  xix.  13 — 16.  These  simple  words  aie 
a  bulwark  of  defence  for  Christianity  which  none  of  the  weapons  of  the 
infidel  can  overthrow. 

But,  in  noticing  the  Sonday-school  society,  we  did  not  intend  It 
be  drawn  into  such  a  course'  of  remark  on  the  general  object  pro- 
posed in  Sunday  schools.  One  great  object  of  the  quarteriy  meetiiipB  of 
the  society  is  to  discuss  the  comparative  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  diffw* 
ent  modes  of  instruction  which  are  pursued  in  different  achoola.  We 
would  close  in  saying  to  those  who  promote  the  interests  of  this  society^— 
God  speed  you.  You  are  engaged  in  a  humble  task,  but  a  grant  one. 
You  are  working  silently  but  witn  vast  effect.  Your  efforts  may  not  saa 
you  a  splendid  name,  but  they  will  sain  you  a  rejoicing  conacience.  The 
world  may  not  praise  you  now  with  its  eoics,  but  it  wtll  praise  you  '  *^ 
its  charaeler  ages  hence. 


0RDI5ATI0HS  AHD   IH8TALLATI0N. 

Mr.  Georse  W.  Brigcs  was  ordained  at  Fall  River,  Sept  2i.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  F.  A.  Farley  of  Providence.  ^ 

Mr.  John  L.  Ruseel  was  ordained  at  Salem,  Oct.  9.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Sewall. 

Mr.  Horatio  Wood  was  ordained  at  Walpole,  Sept.  24.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Jason  Whitman. 

Mr.  Samuel  May  was  ordained  at  Leicester,  Sept.  13.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Huntoon  was  installed  over  the  First  Congregatumal 
Parish,  in  Milton,  Oct  15.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris.  . 

Several  gentlemen  within  the  last  few  months  have  been  ordained  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  the  West.  We  shall  give  an  account  of 
these  ordinations  in  our  next  in  connection  with  some  appropriate  remarks- 
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Our  Saviour^i  Erample. 

An  unbeliever  once  said  to  Dr.  Paley,  that  if  God  had 
given  a  revelation,  he  would  have  written  it  in  the  skies. 
The  remark  was  as  unphilosophical  as  it  was  untrue  in  fact. 
It  overlooked  human  nature,  and  the  way  by  which  man  is 
influenced.  The  reason  which  the  doubter  would  have  prob- 
ably given  why  a  revelation  should  be  written  in  the  skies, 
would  have  been  that  all  men  in  all  countries  would  thus  be 
able  to  see  it,  to  read,  and  to  have  it  standing  ever  before 
them.  But  this  mode  of  making  all  men  accept  revelation 
would,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  be^  the  one  to 
lead  all  men  to  neglect  it — reject  it.  If  man  were  endowed 
with  intellect  alone,  the  scheme  might  be  effectual ;  it  would 
then  matter  little  whence  religion  came,  provided  It  only  came. 
Tlie  truth  would  be  equally  quick  and  powerful  whether  it 
were  traced  in  blazing  characters  along  the  overarching  sky, 
or  painted  on  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  or  muttered  in  the  rip- 
jding  brook,  or  sounded  abroad  by  the  thunder.  To  know 
vould  be  to  accept  it.  There  would  be  no  unbelievers,  and 
no  virtue  in  being  a  believer.  No  room  would  exist  to  exer- 
cise belief  or  unbelief.  All  would  know  with  mathematical 
certainty  what  was  revealed,  and  all  would  be  placed  under 
an  inevitable,  uncontrollable  constraint  to  receive  it.  But  our 
nature  is  not  thus  one-sided  and  unbalanced.  We  have  the 
capacity  of  feeling  and  choosing  as  well  as  thinking.  A  will 
and  the  affections  are  united  with  the  intellect.  And  we 
wanted  not  a  cold  revelation  inscribed  on  the  sky,  but  one  of 
living  warmth,  uttered  from  living  lips,  gushing  up  from  a 
lieart  like  our  hearts,  and  acted  out  in  a  tempted,  sorrow- 
Stricken,  yet  hopeful  life,  such  as  we  live.    Such  a  revelation 
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we  have.  And  in  the  manner  by  which  God  addressed  it  to 
us  we  see  abundant  proof  that  the  same  Being  made  the  rev- 
elation who  made  us,  and  abundant  cause  to  excite  our  grati- 
tude that  when  the  Almighty  did  reveal  himself,  it  was  with 
90  much  mercy  and  kindness.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  revela- 
'  tion.  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  lived  and  laboured,  taught  and  suf- 
-fered,  was  crucified  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  The  truth 
was  not  an  abstraction,— distant,  speculative,  lifeless. — but 
embodied  in  a  living  soul,  which  bore  all  the  infirmities  we 
bear,  was  ^'  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,"  and  which,  aiter 
passing  through  a  life  of  unexampled  hardship  and  sufi^ring, 
came  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  perfectly  unstained,  victorious 
over  sin,  and  victorious  over  the  grave.  Jesus  did  all  this, 
and  he  did  it  through  the  power  of  that  very  truth  which  he 
was  sent  to  preach  to  us.  Thus  he  was  a  perfect  Mediator, 
or  Interpc^er,  between  God  and  man.  He  possessed  all  the 
truth  which  God  wished  to  communicate  to  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  he  was  a  man,  and  could  therefore  be 
sympathized  with  by  other  men,  in  all  the  trials  and  sorrows 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in  promulgating  that  truth. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  he  is  our  pattern  in  all 
things,  and  that  he  taught  both  by  his  actions  and  his  precepts, 
we  read  the  brief  history  of  his  life  with  an  eager  curiosity  to 
see  how  he  acted  upon  different  occasions,  and  treated  difier- 
ent  persons  ;  whether  he  was  really  perfect,  whether  there 
may  not  have  been  some  unguarded  moment  in  his  sublime 
career,  when  he  took  an  unguarded  step  and  sinned.  And 
when  one  has  read  through  the  artless  story  fi*om  end  to  end, 
and  seen  that  there  was  no  unguarded  moment,  not  one  in  all 
that  eventful,  and  distracted,  and  persecuted  life,  how  can  he 
fail  to  bow  down  before  the  Saviour,  and  acknowledge  that 
he  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  God  ! 

The  history  which  the  Evangelists  give  of  Christ  is  short. 
A  great  many  actions  and  lessons  are  omitted.  ^'  And  there 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books  tliat  should  be  written." 
(John  xxi.  25.)  The  imagination,  accordingly,  when  under 
the  proper  restraints,  is  able  to  draw  a  just,  as  well  as  large 
picture  from  what  is  said  in  very  few  words.  Some  short 
sentences,  looked  at  in  this  way,  become  full  of  significance 
and  power.  Such  are  those  which  mention  the  fact  of  little 
children  being  brought  to  Jesus  and  kindly  treated,  and  blessed 
by  him.     The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
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He  has  left  Galilee  for  the  last  time.  He  is  soon  to  offer 
himself  up  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  While  the  dark 
prospect  of  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death  is  sliutting  around 
him,  and  the  great  object  of  his  life  is  filling  his  mind  with  a 
grander  and  grander  interest,  as  he  appmaches  its  accomplish- 
ment, he  has  nevertheless  time  to  do  every  duty,  great  and 
small,  to  bear  patiently  with  his  disciples  in  their  mistakes 
and  prejudices,  to  work  miracles,  to  travel  from  place  to  place, 
to  preach  to  assembled  multitudes.  Yes ;  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  at  the  most  active  period  of  his  intensely  active  min- 
istry, when  everything  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  we  may  suppose  his  mind  dwelt  much  on  that  solemn 
and  mysterious  tragedy  soon  to  be  enacted,  finds  time  to  show 
that  affectionate  interest  in  little  children,  and  to  pay  them 
those  kind  attentions,  which  even  the  good  are  every  day  seen 
to  neglect  and  disregard  almost  without  bein<(  conscious  that 
they  are  not  doing  what  is  perfectly  right.  Mark  the  scene. 
Jesus  is  healing  the  sick  and  dispensing  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  vast  multitude,  collected  to  hear  him  in  a  place 
east  of  the  river  Jordan.  Children  are  brought  to  him  to  have 
him  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless  them,  showing  at  least 
the  confidence  of  the  parents  that  Jesus  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  however  they  might  regard  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship. 
The  disciples  are  angry  and  repulse  them.  To  them  it  seems 
an  unreasonable  intrusion.  ^^  Our  master  is  engaged  about 
more  important  matters  than  attending  to  little  children.  He 
has  higher  duties  to  perform  than  to  play  the  fondler.  Take 
the  children  away."  How  unlike  Jesus !  He  directs  a  look 
of  reproof  at  the  disciples,  calls  back  the  children,  frightened 
away  by  the  harsh  voices  and  angry  expressions,  speaks  kindly 
to  them,  and  then,  as  if  touched  with  the  tender  recollections  of 
bis  own  sainted  infancy,  and  the  blessing  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  the  venerable  and  holy  Simeon,  takes 
them  up  in  his  arms  and  blesses  them!  Wtiat  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  incident !  How  it  must  have  endeared  him  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  themselves!  What  a  thrill  of  delight 
must  have  run  through  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  to  be  so 
affectionately  treated  !  And,  as  many  a  fond  mother  has  bent 
over  her  child  fi-om  that  time  downward,  and  thought  of  the 
Saviour's  love  for  little  children  and  his  blessing  upon  them, 
bow  her  own  love  to  him  has  been  animated !  And  when  the 
blessed  boon  has  been  withdrawn,  how  consoling  the  reflection 
that  the  infant  spirit  has  mounted  on  high  to  be  with  him  for- 
ever who  was  so  affectionate  and  kind  to  little  children  while 
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he  was  still  on  the  earth !  The  world,  as  it  sweeps  on  with 
its  noise,  and  tumult,  and  scl6shness,  may  lightly  esteem  this 
scene  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  but  it  teaches  to  every  parent  t 
lesson  of  most  holy  and  precious  truth,  and  hallows  the  rela- 
tion be  bears  to  his  children  with  the  Saviour's  love.  It  b 
a  scene  to  be  remembered  by  every  instructor  of  the  young. 
It  should  go  with  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  animate 
him  in  all  bis  duties.  And,  while  engaged  in  providing  for 
and  instructing  the  young,  both  parent  and  teacher  should 
remember  that  they  will  be  paid  over  Sind  over  again  for  all 
they  do,  if  they  transfer  to  their  own  hearts  and  characters 
that  innocence  and  simplicity,  upon  which  Jesus  pronounced 
his  blessing.  L. 


Letten  to  Unbelicven. 

No.  VI. 
beligious    belief    of    benjamin    franklin. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

You  perceive  that  he  calls  the  Hebrew  records  the  most 
fiiithful  of  all  histories.  Ttiis  is  all  the  merit  the  authors 
themselves  ever  claimed,  in  relation  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Franklin  considered  ridiculin<r  the  Scriptures  a  species 
of  profaneness.  He  used  the  following  language  respecting 
one  Dr.  Brown,  whom  he  met  with  on  his  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  He  had  some  letters,  and  was  ingenious,  but  he  was  an  infi- 
del, and  mcktdly  undertook,  some  years  after,  to  turn  the  Bible 
into  doggerel  verse.  By  this  means  he  set  mvLny  facts  in  a  ridic- 
ulous light,  and  niinrht  have  done  mischief  with  weak  tnindsy  if 
his  work  had  been  pub  ished ;   but  it  never  was." — Life^  p.  18. 

*'  About  the  year  1734,  there  arrived  among  us  a  young  Pres- 
byterian prea(  her,  named  Hemphill,  who  delivered  with  a  good 
Toice,  and  apparently  extempore,  most  excellent  discourses, 
which  drew  together  considerable  numbers  of  different  persua- 
•ions,  who  joined  in  admiring  him.  Among  the  rest,  I  became 
one  of  his  constant  hearers,  his  sermons  pleasing  me,  as  they  had 
little  of  the  dogmatical  kind,  but  inculcated  strongly  the  practice 
oC  virtue,'  or  what  in  the  religious  style  are  called  good  works. 
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Those  however  of  our  congregation  who  considered  themselves 
18  Orthodox  Presbyterians,  disapproved  his  doctrine,  and  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  old  ministers,  who  arraigned  him  of  heter- 
odoxy before  the  Synod,  in  order  to  have  him  silenced.  I  be- 
came his  zealous  partisan,  and  contributed  all  I  could  to  raise  a 
party  in  his  favour,  and  combatted  for  him  awhile  with  some 
hopes  of  success. 

*<  During  the  contest  an  unlucky  occurrence  hurt  his  cause 
exceedingly.  One  of  our  adversaries  having  heard  him  preach 
a  sermon  that  was  much  admired,  thought  he  had  somewhere 
read  the  sermon  before,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  On  searching 
he  found  that  pcirt  quoted  at  length  in  one  of  the  British  Reviews, 
from  a  discourse  of  Dr.  Foster's.  This  detection  gave  many  of 
our  party  disgust,  who  accordingly  abandoned  his  cause,  and 
occasioned  our  more  speedy  discomfiture  in  the  Synod.  I  stuck 
by  him  however.  I  rather  approved  his  giving  us  good  sermons 
composed  by  others,  than  bad  ones  of  his  own  manufacture ; 
though  the  latter  was  the  practice  of  our  common  teachers.  He 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  me  that  none  of  those  he  preached 
were  his  own  ;  adding  that  his  memory  was  such  as  enabled  him 
to  retain  and  repeat  any  sermon  afler  once  reading  only.  On 
eur  defeat  he  leil  us  in  search  elsewhere  of  better  fortune,  and  I 
quitted  the  congregation,  never  attending  it  after;  though  I  con- 
tinued many  years  my  subscription  for  the  support  of  its  minis- 
ters."— Life,  p.  79. 

A  most  important  fact  is  here  disclosed.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  actually  excluded  from  public  worship  by  useless,  un- 
interesting, unscriptural  preaching. 

Dr.  Franklin's  views  of  a  future  life  were  rational  and 
scriptural.  The  following  extracts  from  familiar  letters  will 
confirm  ray  statement. 

"  I  condole  with  you.  We  have  lost  a  most  dear  and  valuable 
relation.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  and  nature,  that  these  mortal 
bodies  be  laid  aside,  when  the  soul  is  to  enter  into  real  life. 
This  is  rather  an  embryo  state,  a  preparation  for  living.  A  man 
is  not  completely  born  until  he  be  dead.  Why  then  should  we 
grieve,  that  a  new  child  is  born  among  the  immortals,  a  new 
member  added  to  their  happy  society  ?  We  are  spirits.  That 
bodies  should  be  lent  us,  while  they  can  afford  us  pleasure,  assist 
us  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  doing  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevolent  act  of  God.  When  they 
become  unfit  for  these  purposes,  and  afford  us  pain  instead  of 
pleasure,  instead  of  an  aid  become  an  encumbrance,  and  answer 
none  of  the  intentions  for  which  they  were  given,  it  is  equally 
kind  and  benevolent,  that  a  way  is  provided  by  which  we  may 
get  rid  of  them.      Death  is  that  way.     We  ourselves,  in 
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eaiefl,  prudently  chooee  a  partial  death.  A  mangled,  pamfbl 
limb,  which  cannot  be  re^ored,  we  willingly  cut  ofil  He  who 
plucks  out  a  tooth,  parts  with'  it  freely,  since  the  pain  goes  with 
It,  and  he  who  quits  the  whole  body,  parts  at  once  with  all  pains 
and  prjssibilities  of  pains  and  diseases,  which  it  was  liable  to,  or 
capable  of  making  him  suffer.  Our  friend  and  we  were  inrited 
abroad  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  which  is  to  last  forever.  Hit 
chair  was  ready  first ,  and  he  is  gone  before  us.  We  coold  not 
all  conveniently  start  together ;  and  why  should  yoa  and  1  be 

grieved  at  this,  since  we  are  soon  to  follow,  and  kaiow  where  to 
nd  him." — Letters^  p.  39. 

From  several  sentences  which  I  have  quoted,  you  peicdve 
that  Dr.  Franklin  firmly  believed  in  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. 

Dr.  Franklin  entertained  scriptural  views  on  the  subject  of 
practical  religion.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I 
shall  bring  together  several  extracts  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
He  wished  to  have  children  educated  in  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  the  gospel.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  English  schod 
in  Piiiladelphia ;  and  in  this  is  contained  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  a  religious  book  for  the  fourth  class. 

*'  Dr.  Johnson's  Ethica,  or  first  principles  of  morality  may 
now  be  read  by  th^  scholars,  and  explained  by  the  master,  to  lay 
a  solid  foundation  of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds." — Works, 
Vol.  V.  p.  171.     English  edition. 

Now  the  book  here  recommended  was  published  by  the 
Rev."  Samuel  Johnson,  President  of  King's  College,  New 
York  ;  and  it  is  designed  to  explain  and  defend  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Would  an  unbeliever,  especially  would 
any  of  our  modem  unbelievers,  introduce  such  a  work  among 
children  and  youth.     One  extract  will  confirm  my  statement. 

**  Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  first  principles  of 
moral  philosophy,  or  what  is  called  the  religion  of  nature,  I  shall 
now  conclude  by  giving  a  very  short  summary  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  show  the  connection  between  them  and  Christianity, 
or  the  religion  of  the  Mediator,  which  is  to  be  considered  the 
great  infallible  means  of  our  instruction  and  reformation,  for 
begetting,  improving,  and  perfecting  in  us  all  the  virtues  of  an 
honest  heart,  and  a  good  life,  and  for  ascertaining  to  us  the 
favour  of  God,  and  a  blessed  immortality,  to  which  it  is  so  admi- 
rably subservient,  that  tV  should  seem  the  greatest  inconststency 
imaginable  far  a  man  to  be  a  reed  friend  to  what  is  called  natural 
religion  or  morality,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  Christian  system:'— Ethica,  p.  91. 
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The  firm  belief  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  nothing  but  true  re- 
ligion can  give  us  permanent  happiness,  b  expressed  in  the 
fi>llowing  quotation. 

"  The  passions,  by  being  too  much  conrersant  with  earthly 
objects,  can  never  fix  in  us  a  proper  composure  and  acquiescence 
of  mind.  Nothing  but  an  indifierence  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence  here,  and  a  well 
grounded  expectation  of  happiness  hereailer,  can  give  us  a  true, 
satisfactory  enjoyment  of  ourselves.  Virtue  is  the  best  guard 
against  the  many  unavoidable  evils  incident  to  us ;  nothing  better 
alleviates  the  weight  of  the  afflictions,  or  gives  a  truer  relish  of 
the  blessings,  of  human  life.  Happiness  springs  immediately 
from  the  mind ;  wealth  is  but  to  be  considered  a  candidate  or 
circumstance,  without  which  this  happiness  cannot  be  considered 
pure  and  unabated.  There  is  no  happiness  then  but  in  a  virtu- 
ous and  self-approving  conduct.  Unless  our  actions  will  bear 
the  test  of  our  sober  judgments  and  reflections  upon  them,  they 
are  not  the  actions,  and  consequently  not  the  happiness  of,  a 
rational  being." — Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  94,  95.     English  edition. 

''I  thank  God  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any  who  are 
my  enemies  as  a  man;  for  by  his  grace,  through  a  long  life,  I 
have  been  enabled  so  to  conduct  myself,  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  human  being  who  can  justly  say,  Ben  Franklin  has 
wronged  me.  This,  my  friend,  is  in  old  age  a  comfortable  re- 
flection."—PTorit^,  Vol.  VI.  p.  122. 

"  One's  true  happiness  depends  more  upon  one's  own  judg- 
ment of  one's  self,  or  a  consciousness  of  rectitude  in  action  and 
intention,  and  the  approbation  of  those  few  who  judge  impar- 
tially, than  upon  the  applause  of  the  unthinking,  undiscerning 
multitude,  who  are  apt  to  cry  hosanna  to-day,  and  to-morrow, 
crucify  him." — Letters,  p.  99. 

<<  In  fine,  nothing  can  contribute  to  true  happiness,  that  is 
inconsistent  with  duty ;  nor  can  a  course  of  action,  conformable 
to  it,  be  finally  without  an  ample  reward.  For  God  governs,  and 
he  is  goodJ^ — Letters,  p.  116. 

He  is  encouraging  people  in  England  to  emigrate  to  this 
country ;  and  he  gives  the  following  as  one  reason  why  this 
country  would  be  a  desirable  residence. 

**  Serious  religion,  under  its  various  denominations,  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  respected  and  practised.  Atheism  is  unknown  ; 
infidelity  rare  and  secret ;  so  that  persons  may  live  to  a  great 
age  in  this  country,  without  having  their  piety  shocked  by  meet- 
ing with  either  an  atheist  or  an  infidel.  And  the  Divine  Being 
seems  to  have  manifested  his  approbation  of  the  mutual  for- 
bearance and  kindness  with  which  the  different  sects  treat  each 
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other,  by  the  remarkable  prosperity  with  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  the  whole  country." — Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  421. 

Such  was  the  reverence  of  Dr.  Franklin  for  the  Christian. 

Thomas  Paine  requested  Dr.  Franklin  to  examine  th« 
manuscript  of  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  make  criticisms  upon 
the  production.  In  answer  the  Doctor  returned  the  following 
very  important  letter,  which  all  unbelievers  would  do  well  to 
consider. 

**  I  have  read  your  manuscript  with  some  attention.  By  the 
argument  it  contains  against  a  particular  Providence,  though 
you  allow  a  general  Providence,  you  strike  at  the  foundations  of 
all  religion.  For  without  the  belief  of  a  Providence  that  takes 
cognizance  of,  guards  and  guides,  and  may  favour  particular 
persons,  there  is  no  motive  to  worship  a  Deity,  to  fear  its  dis- 
pleasure, or  to  pray  for  its  protection.  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  your  principles  though  you  seem  to  desire  it.  At 
present  I  shall  only  give  you  my  opinion,  that  though  your  rea- 
-  Bonings  are  subtle,  and  may  prevail  with  some  readers^  you  will 
not  succeed  so  as  to  change  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind 
on  that  subject,  and  the  consequence  of  printing  this  piece  will 
be,  a  great  deal  of  odium  drawn  upon  yourself,  mischief  to  you, 
and  no  benefit  to  others.  He  that  spits  against  the  wind,  spits 
in  his  own  face.  But  were  you  to  succeed,  do  you  imagine  any 
good  would  be  done  by  it  ?  You  yourself  may  find  it  easy  to 
live  a  virtuous  life  without  the  assistance  afforded  by  religion ; 
you  having  a  clear  perception  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  vice,  and  possessing  a  strength  of  resolution 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  resist  common  temptations.  But 
think  how  great  a  portion  of  mankind  consists  of  weak  and 
ignorant  men  and  women,  and  of  inexperienced,  inconsiderate 
youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  religion  to 
restrain  them  from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue,  and  retain  them 
in  the  practice  of  it  till  it  becomes  habitual,  which  is  the  great 
point  for  its  security.  And  perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  her 
originally,  that  is  to  your  religious  education,  for  the  habits  of 
virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  yourself.  You  might 
easily  display  your  excellent  talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less 
hazardous  subject,  and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most  dis- 
tinguished authors.  For  amongst  us  it  is  not  necessary  as 
among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  company 
of  men,  should  prove  his  manhood  by  beating  his  mother.  I 
would  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger, 
but  to  burn  this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  p>erson, 
whereby  you  will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mortification  from 
the  enemies  it  may  raise  against  you,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal 
of  regret  and  repentance.     If  men  are  so  wicked  with  religiony 
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what  would  they  be  \f  without  it  ?  I  intend  this  letter  itself  as  ft 
proof  of  my  friendship,  and  therefore  add  no  professions  to  it; 
but  subscribe  simply  yours." — Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  243,  244. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  no  fear  of  death.  His  last  days  were 
serene  and  cheerful.  One  or  two  extracts  will  confirm  these 
statements.  « 

"  My  health  and  spirits  continue,  thanks  to  God,  as  when  you 
«aw  me.  But  the  course  of  nature  must  soon  put  a  period  to  my 
present  mode  of  existence.  This  I  shall  submit  to  with  less 
regret,  as,  having  seen  during  a  long  life  a  good  deal  of  this 
world,  I  feel  a  growing  curiosity  to  ha  acquainted  with  some 
other  ;  and  can  cheerfully,  with  filial  confidence,  resign  my  spirit 
to  the  conduct  of  that  great  and  good  Parent  of  mankind  who 
•  created  it,  and  who  has  so  graciously  protected  and  prospered 
me  from  my  birth  to  the  present  hour." — Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  183. 

The  following  passages  were  written  by  the  intimate  friends 
and  companions  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  first  is  the  composi- 
tion of  a  lady. 

"  I  was  the  faithful  witness  of  the  closing  scene,  which  he 
sustained  with  that  calm  fortitude  which  characterized  him 
through  life.  No  repining,  no  peevish  expressions  ever  escaped 
him,  during  a  confinement  of  two  years,  in  which  I  believe,  if 
every  moment  of  ease  cx)uld  be  added  together,  the  sum  would 
not  amount  to  two  whole  months.  When  the  pain  was  not  too 
▼iolent  to  be  amused,  he  employed  himself  with  his  books,  his 
pen,  or  in  conversation  with  his  friends ;  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion, displayed  the  clearness  of  his  intellects  and  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  temper.  Even  when  the  intervals  from  pain  were  so  short 
that  his  words  were  frequently  interrupted,  I  have  known  him 
hold  a  discourse  in  a  sublime  strain  of  piety.  It  is  natural  for 
us  to  wish  that  an  attention  to  some  ceremonies  had  accompanied 
that  religion  of  the  heart  which  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Franklin 
always  ]>o8scssed  ;  but  let  us  who  feel  the  benefit  of  them  con- 
tinue to  practise  them,  without  thinking  lightly  of  that  piety 
which  could  support  pain  without  a  murmur,  and  meet  death 
without  terror." — Monthly  Repository,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  4. 

Read  also  the  following  extract. 

*'  Yes,  we  have  lost  that  valued,  that  venerable,  kind  friend, 
whose  knowledge  enlightened  our  minds,  and  whose  philan- 
thropy warmed  our  hearts;  but  we  have  the  consolation  to  think, 
that  if  a  life  well  spent  in  acts  of  universal  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Divine  favour,  a  patient  sub- 
mission under  severe  chastisement,  and  an  humble  trust  in  Al- 
mighty mercy,  can  insure  the  happiness  of  a  future  atate,  our 
present  loss  is  his  gain." 
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The  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Nicholas  Collm  to  the 
grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

"  As  I  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  that  im- 
mortal sage,  your  grandsire,  in  his  last  illnero,  the  following  an- 
ecdotes may  be  of  some  use,  as  an  additional  testimony  of  facts  to 
mankind.  The  Doctor  had  sublime  and  affecting  sentiments  df 
religion.  He  believed,  that  by  the  invariable  laws  of  (jod  in  the 
moral  world,  all  crimes  are  punished  either  here  or  hereafter; 
and  that  conMnjuently  an  evil  deed  can  never  be  profitable  in 
any  case  whatever ;  he  was  equally  persuaded  that  every  good 
act  has  its  reward.  Under  a  painful  disease  he  expressed  a  firm 
confidence,  that  all  the  sufferings  of  this  life  are  but  as  the  mo 
mentary  pricking  of  a  pin,  in  comparison  to  the  total  ha|>pine» 
of  our  existence.  He  rejoiced  in  a  speedy  approach  to  the 
regions  of  bliss  and  life  eternal.  He  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
felicity  of  beholding  the  glorious  Father  of  Spirits,  whose  essence 
is  incomprehensible  to  the  wisest  mortals  ;  of  contemplating  his 
works  in  the  higher  worlds ;  and  of  conversing  there  with  good 
feUow-creatues  from  every  part  of  the  uuijerse  "~^Ldfe,  p.  416. 

Letter  fix)m  Dr.  Rush  to  Dr.  Price. 

''Dear  Sir, 

The  papers  will  inform  you  of  the  death  of  our  late  illustrious 
friend.  Dr.  Franklin.  The  evening  of  his  life  was  ma^ed  by 
the  same  activity  of  his  moral  and  ^itellectual  powers  which  dis- 
tinguished its  meridian. 

"  His  conversation  with  his  family  upon  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
solution was  free  and  cheerful.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he 
rose  from  his  berl,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  made  up  for  him, 
so  that  he  might  die  in  a  decent  manner.  His  daughter  told 
him  that  she  hoped  he  would  recover,  and  live  many  years 
longer.     He  calmly  replied  he  hoped  not 

''I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  he  desired  in 
his  will  that  the  elegant  epitaph,  suggested  by  his  original  occu- 
pation, which  he  composed  for  himself  some  years  ago,  should 
be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone.  By  this  request  he  has  declared 
his  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection." — Life  of 
Price. 

There  is  an  article  on  Franklin's  writings  in  one  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  writer,  who  is  of  Orthodox 
opinions,  makes  tlie  following  remarks  on  the  religion  of 
Franklin. 

"If  the  example  of  this  eminent  person  may  well  teach  respect 
for  philanthropic  bcntiments  to  one  set  of  scoffers,  it  may  equally 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  another  class  the  important  lessonj^ 
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tbat  veneration  for  religion  is  quite  compatible  with  a  sound, 
practical  understanding.  Franklin  was  a  man  of  a  truly  pious 
turn  of  mind.  The  great  truths  of  natural  theology  were  not 
only  deeply  engraved  on  his  mind,  but  continually  present  to  his 
thoughts.  As  far  as  can  be  collected  from  his  writings,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Christian  of  the  Unitarian  school ;  but  if 
his  own  faith  had  not  gone  so  far,  he  at  least  would  have  re- 
spected the  religion  of  his  country  and  its  professors,  and  done 
everything  to  encourage  its  propagation,  as  infinitely  beneficial 
to  mankind,  even  if  doubts  had  existed  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Benj.  Franklin  on  religious  sub- 
jects. You  can  judge  for  yourselves  whether  they  are  Chris- 
tian or  anti-christian.  I  suppose  you  will  take  his  own  word 
for  his  belief.  How  happens  it  then  that  you  claim  him  as 
an  unbeliever  ?  Because  in  early  life  he  was  led  astray  for  a 
period.  Let  us  now  attend  to  this  point.  To  understand  the 
reason  why  and  how  he  became  a  Deist.  You  may  listen  to 
the  following  passages  from  his  own  pen. 

"  From  nly  infancy  I  was  particularly  fond  of  reading,  and  all 
the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  books."  ''  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of 
books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read."  «  There  was 
another  bookish  lad  in  the  town,  John  Collins  by  name,  with 
whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  We  sometimes  disputed, 
and  very  fond  we  were  of  argument,  and  very  desirous  of  con- 
futing one  another."  **  I  had  caught  this  by  reading  my  father's 
books  of  dispute  on  religion." 

**  While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  language,  I  met  with 
an  English  Grammar,  having  at  the  end  of  it  two  little  sketches 
on  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  latter  finishing  with  a  dis- 
pute in  the  Socratic  method."  **  I  was  charmed  with  it,  adopted 
it,  dropped  my  abrupt  contradiction  and  positive  argumentation, 
and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer.  And  from  reading  Shaflesbury, 
and  Collins  havmg  been  made  a  doubter,  as  I  already  was  in 
many  points  of  our  religious  dctotrines,  I  found  this  method  the 
safest  for  myself,  and  very  embarrassing  to  those  against  whom 
I  used  it." 

*'  I  was  rather  inclined  to  leave  Boston,  when  I  reflected  that 
I  had  already  made  myself  a  little  obnoxious  to  the  governing 
party,  and  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  iu 
my  brother's  case.  It  was  likely  I  might,  if  I  staid,  soon  bring 
myself  into  scrapes ;  and  further,  that  my  indiscreet  disputations 
about  religion,  began  to  make  me  pointed  at  with  horror  by  good 
people  as  an  infidel  or  atheist" 
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You  here  see  the  progress  of  his  mind.  He  read  bis 
Other's  Calvinistic  books  and  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  most 
of  the  point«(  in  this  system.  He  then  read  two  in6del  works, 
and  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  revelation.  All  this  time  you 
must  remember  that  he  was  an  uneducated  printer's  boy  in 
Boston ;  and  that  his  fondness  for  disputation  acquired  him 
the  reputation  of  an  unbeliever.  We  next  find  him  in  Phila- 
«delphia.     These  are  his  words. 


**  My  chief  acquaintance  at  this  time  were  Charles  Osborne, 
Joseph  Watson,  James  Ralph ;  all  lovers  of  reading.  Watson 
was  a  pious,  sensible  young  man  of  great  integrity ;  the  others 
rather  more  lax  in  their  principles  of  religion,  particularly  Ralph, 
who,  as  well  as  Collins,  had  been  unsettled  by  me  ;  for  which 
they  both  made  me  suffer." — Life, 

Ralph  and  Franklin  went  to  England.  Ralph  left  a  wife 
and  one  child,  and  Franklin  was  engaged  to  MLss  Read* 
These  are  his  words. 

"  For  myself,  I  immediately  got  into  work  at  Palmer's,  ft 
famous  printing-house  at  Bartholomew-close,  where  I  continued 
nearly  a  year.  I  was  pretty  diligent,  but  I  spent  with  Ralph  a 
good  deal  of  my  earnings  in  plays  and  public  amusements.  Wt 
had  nearly  consumed  all  my  pistoles,  and  now  just  rubbed  on 
from  band  to  mouth.  He  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  his 
wife  and  child ;  and  I  by  degrees  my  engagements  with  Miss 
Read,  to  whom  I  never  wrote  more  than  one  letter,  and  that  was 
to  let  her  know  I  was  not  likely  soon  to  return.  This  was 
another  of  the  great  errata  of  my  life,  which  I  could  wish  to  cor- 
rect, were  I  to  live  it  over  again." 

**  At  Palmer's,  I  was  composing  for  the  second  edition  of 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature.  Some  of  bis  reasonings  not 
appearing  to  me  well  founded,  I  wrote  a  little  metaphysical  piece 
in  which  I  ma<le  remarks  on  them.  It  was  entitled  a  <*  Disserta- 
tion on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain."  I  inscribed 
it  to  my  friend  Ralph  ;  I  printed  a  small  number.  My  printing 
this  pamphlet  was  another  erratum." 

Soon  after  this  Ralph  married  a  milliner,  although  be  had 
a  wife  and  child  in  America.  He  went  into  the  country  to 
keep  school,  and  left  her  under  the  protection  of  Franklin. 
Let  him  state  the  rest  of  the  affair. 

''  I  grew  fond  of  her  company,  and  being  at  that  time  under 
no  religious  restraint,  aitd  taking  advantage  of  my  importance  to 
her,  I  attempted  to  take  some  liberties  with  her,  another  erratum^ 
which  she  refused  with  a  proper  degree  of  resentment." 
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We  now  find  Franklin .  returned  to  Philadelphia,  preparing 
to  establish  himself  in  business.  Let  us  see  wbat  he  now 
says  of  his  infidelity. 

**  Before  I  enter  upon  my  public  appearance  in  business,  it 
may  be  well  to  let  you  know  the  then  state  of  my  mind,  with 
regard  to  my  principles  and  morals,  that  you  may  see  how  far 
those  influenced  the  future  events  of  my  life.  My  parents  had 
early  given  me  religious  impressions,  and  brought  me  through 
my  childhood  piously  in  the  dissenting  way.  But  I  was  scarce 
fifteen  when,  •ailer  doubting  by  turns  several  points,  as  I  (bund 
them  disputed  in  the  different  books  I  read,  I  began  to  doubt 
of  the  revelation  itself.  Some  books  against  Deism  fell  into  my 
hands  ;  they  were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  sermons  whicn 
had  been  preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures.  It  happened  that  they 
wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by 
them.  For  the  arguments  of  the  Deists  which  were  quoted  to 
be  refuted,  appeared  to  me  much  stronger  than  the  refutations ; 
in  short,  I  soon  became  a  thorough  Deist.  My  arguments  per^ 
verted  some  others,  particularly  Collins  and  Ralph.  But  each 
of  these  having  wronged  me  greatly  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion, and  recollecting  Keith's  conduct  towards  me,  who  was 
another  free  thinker,  and  my  own  towards  Vernon  and  Miss 
Read,  which  at  times  gave  me  great  trouble,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  this  doctrine  J  though  it  might  be  true,  was  not  very  useful. 

"  My  London  pamphlet  appeared  now  not  so  clever  a  perform- 
ance as  I  once  thought  it,  and  I  doubted  whether  some  error 
had  not  insinuated  itself  unperceived  into  my  argument,  so  as 
to  infect  all  that  followed,  as  is  common  in  metaphysical  reason- 
ings. I  grew  convinced  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  in 
dealings  between  man  and  man,  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  felicity  of  life ;  and  I  formed  written  resolutions  which 
still  remain  in  my  journal  book,  to  practise  them  ever  while  I 
lived.  Revelation  had  indeed  no  weight  with  me  as  such  ;  but 
I  entertained  an  opinion,  that  though  certain  actions  might  not 
be  bad,  because  they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  because  it  com- 
manded them  ;  yet  probably  those  actions  might  be  forbidden 
because  they  were  bad  for  us,  or  commanded  because  they  were 
beneficial  to  us,  in  their  own  natures,  airthe  circumstances  of 
the  things  being  considered.  And  this  persuasion,  with  the  kind 
hand  of  Providence,  or  some  guardian  angel,  or  accidental,  fa- 
vourable circumstances  and  situations,  or  all  together,  preserved 
me  through  this  dangerous  time  of  youth,  and  the  hazardous  sit- 
uations I  was  sometimes  in  among  strangers,  remote  from  the 
eye  and  advice  of  my  father,  free  from  any  unlful,  gross  immo- 
rality or  injustice,  that  might  have  been  expected  from  my  want 
of  religion" 

VOL.  I.  48' 
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I  should  think  this  language  must  satisfy  any  unbeliever, 
tliat  Franklin  found  that  infidelity  would  not  do  to  live  by. 
I  will  give  one  more  extract  showing  just  bow  &r  he  went  in 
his  unbelief. 

"  I  had  been  reliffioosly  educated  as  a  Presbyterian ;  bat 
though  some  of  the  dogmas  of  that  persuasion,  such  as  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  God,  Section,  reprobation,  etc.  appeared  to  me 
unintelligible,  others  doubtful ;  and  I  early  absented  myself  froffl 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  sect,  Sunday  being  my  studying 
day,  I  never  was  without  some  religious  principles.  I  never 
doubted,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  that  he  made  the 
world  and  governs  it  by  his  Providence ;  that  the  most  accepta- 
ble service  of  God  was  the  doing  good  to  man ;  that  our  bouIb 
are  immortal ;  and  that  all  crimes  will  be  punished  and  virtue 
rewarded,  either  here  or  hereafter.  These  I  esteemed  the  es- 
sentials of  every  religion,  and  being  to  be  found  in  all  the  leli- 
§ions  we  had  in  the  country,  I  respected  them  all,  though  with 
ifferent  degrees  of  respect,  as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed 
with  other  articles  which,  without  any  tendency  to  inspire,  pro-' 
mote,  or  confirm  morality,  served  principally  to  divide  us,  and 
make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  respect  to  all,  with 
the  opinion  that  the  worst  had  some  good  effects,  induced  me  to 
avoid  all  discourse' that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good  opinion 
another  might  have  of  his  religion." 

Here  then  you  see  an  old  man  writing  his  early  life.  He 
speaks  plainly  and  decidedly  against  infidelity,  and  calls  all 
those  errors  which  he  should  wish  to  avoid  in  another  life. 
He  leaves  the  impression  all  along  that  his  sentiments  while 
writing  were  Christian.  This  no  honest  man  will  deny.  It 
may  then  be  asked,  on  what  ground  he  is  claimed  as  an  unbe- 
liever ?  When  R.  D.  Owen  was  called  upon  to  prove  that 
Franklin  was  an  unbeliever,  he  advanced  but  one  single  pas- 
sage, which  I  will  now  quote. 

"  Upon  one  of  Whiteficld's  arrivals  from  England,  at  Boston, 
he  wrote  to  me  that  he  should  soon  come  to  Philadelphia,  but 
knew  not  where  he  should  lodge  when  there,  as  he  understood 
his  old  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Benezet,  was  removed  to  German- 
town.  My  answer  was,  You  know  my  house  ;  if  you  can  make 
shift  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  you  will  be  most  heartily 
welcome.  He  replied  that  if  I  made  that  offer  for  Christ's  sake, 
I  should  not  miss  of  a  reward.  And  I  returned,  Dont  let  me  be 
mistaken ;  it  was  not  for  Christ's  sake,  but  for  i/our  sake.'' 

Now  what  does   all  this  prove?      Simply  that   Franklin 
wished  to  have  a  joke  with  the  cantirt^  Wliitefield,  and  let  him 
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know  that  he  had  sufficient  respect  for  himself  to  give  him  his 
board,  without  doing  it  as  a  deed  to  the  absent  Christ.  Truly^ 
if  you  free  inquirers  can  balance  this  against  all  the  evidence 
I  have  presented,  and  say  this  outweighs  all  the  passages 
quoted,  your  minds  must  be  singularly  constructed. 

I  have  room  for  no  further  quotations,  even  if  they  were 
needed,  as  they  are  not.  Now  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question.  Franklin  was  either  a  Christian  or  an  infidel.  I 
have  produced  enough  of  his  own  declarations  to  satisfy  any 
one  that  he  professed  to  hold  Christian  sentiments.  If  you 
still  call  him  an  unbeliever,  you  make  him  a  hvpocrite  and  a 
deceiver.  Yes  ;  there  is  no  other  ground.  It  then  he  was 
an  infidel,  he  was  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver ;  for  he  pro- 
fessed in  public  and  private  that  he  entertained  Christian  sen-* 
timents,  and  made  others  believe  this.  You  are  welcome  to 
the  man  if  this  was  his  character,  for  every  honest  man  must 
despbe  a  hypocrite  and  deceiver.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he 
was  a  Christian,  and,  thus  leave  his  character  fair. 

Bernabd  Whitman. 


Considerations  for  Philosophical  Rejecters  of  the  Christian 

Faith. 

[Continued  from  page  536.] 

2.  In  the  second  place  a  dishonest  will  may  appear  in  the 
examination  of  the  Christian  evidences  when  our  faith  is 
charged  with  evil  influences  and  effects  of  which  it  has  not 
been  the  source.  There  is  an  appearance  of  dishonesty  at 
the  outset.  For  how  can  there  be  either  moral  candour  or 
philosophical  exactness  in  testing  the  truth  of  Christianity  by 
the  character  of  its  supposed  influences  and  results^  Let  us 
for  a  moment  yield  the  point  to  the  infidel  as  to  what  those 
influences  and  results  have  in  fact  been.  Because  Christianity 
seems  to  me  to  have  acted  unfavourably  upon  man's  temporal 
good,  did  therefore  Christ  not  live  ?  Because,  as  the  pre- 
tence is,  his  instructions  have  made  men  superstitious,  did  he 
not  therefore,  by  mighty  works,  prove  his  commission  firom 
God  ?  Mere  opinions  as  to  what  have  been  the  tendencies 
of  Christianity  can  no  more  overthrow  the  facts  of  Christi- 
anity, than  the  fact  of  the  &11  and  decline  oi  the  Roman 
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Empire  can  be  overthrown  by  opinions  as  to  vbat  ha?e 
been  the  consequences  of  that  decline  and  fall  upon  the 
world.  It  would  seem  the  first  question  of  an  honest  mind 
must  be  this  ; — Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  bound  to  receive  the  facts 
of  Christianity  as  true  ?  And  the  next  question  should  be, — 
Do  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  rest  firmly  upon  these  facts? 
These  questions  are  to  be  tried  upon  their  proper  merits,  with 
an  honest  consideration  of  the  direct  evidence  in  the  case.  If 
we  find  ourselves  obliged,  by  every  law  of  right  reasoning,  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  dishonest  evaskn 
of  the  real  point  at  issue,  to  cry  out  against  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity because  she  has  been  the  origin  and  cause  of  certain 
ill  effects.  If  history  proves  Christianity  to  have  come  from 
God,  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  as  true,  nor,  while  this  ii 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  religion, 
can  a  corrupt  influence  have  been  exerted  by  the  reli|^ 
itself. 

We  have  another  like  dishonest  evasion  of  the  real  question 
when  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  tested  by  the  conduct  of  her 
professors.  The  argument  must  stand  thus.  Christianity  is 
not  true  because  Christians  are  not  perfect  men.  Or,  Cliris- 
tianity  is  not  true  because  we  have  known  many  bad  men 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  Christian  name.  How  would 
thb  argument  stand  if  turned  against  the  objector  ?  Infidelitj 
is  not  true  because  infidels  are  not  perfect  men.  Infidelity  is 
not  true  because  many  infidels  have  been  bad  men.  For,  let 
it  be  observed,  infidelity,  as  much  as  Christianity,  is  a  system 
of  belief.  It  is  a  system  indeed  without  order  or  beauty.  Its 
creed  comprises  articles  most  incongruous  and  most  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other.  Infidelity,  indeed,  while  it  rejects  the 
Christian  miracles,  proposes  to  the  understanding  greater 
wonders,  and  exacts  a  faith  more  blind  than  does  Christianity. 
The  principle  of  faith  takes  its  root  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
soul  and  cannot  be  torn  from  it.  The  infidel  believes  in  eter- 
nity, but  rejects  an  Eternal  Spirit !  He  has  full  faith  in  im- 
mensity, but  denies  that  there  can  be  an  Infinite  God  !  Sup- 
pose, then,  we  should  direct  against  infidelity  itself  the  ar£:u- 
ment  which  the  unbeliever  urges  against  the  Christian  faith. 
Why,  he  would  not  have  an  inch  of  ground  left  him  to  stand 
upon  while  he  should  niake  his  attack.  But,  in  fact,  this 
very  argument,  as  used  against  Christianity  by  the  unbeliever, 
developes  the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause.  For  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  faith  that  it  does  propose  to 
man  perfectiop  as  liis  only  worthy  aim.      It  requires  and  is 
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adij^tedto'ptoiluce  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  soul,  and  the 

•roost  harmdttious  development  of  all  its  powers, — it  crushes 

sin  in  its  origin  and  at  its  very  seat  in  the  heart, — ^it  casts  its 

forbiddihgf  lobk  at  the  unjust  purpose  ere  it  is  formed,  and 

frowns  down  the  evil  disposition  at  the  moment  of  the  first 

faint  conscibusness  of  its  existence.     And,  besides,  can  the 

infidel  ipresiune  to  deny  that  Christians  have,  in,  all  ages  of 

.« ■  the  chltfvh,  be^n  the  purest  and  noblest  portion  of  the  human 

;  *  jace  ?«    Will  he  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  understanding, 

';  and  reasorf^and  conscience  of  the  Human  Race  have  received 

•  ChristiaAlt J  as  true  ?     Thus,  even  allowing  that  the  argument 
^  a^LJnst  CbristiaAity  from  the  character  of  its  professors,  bears 

upon- the,  case,  it  is  an  argument  which,  while  it  overthrows 
the  verjr  ground  which  the  infidel  occupies  in  presenting  it, 
at  the'  same  time  brings  out  to  view  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tions on  which  Christianity  rests. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  a  person  persuade  himself 

actually  to  disbelieve  Christianity  by  reasonings  which  he,  at 

the-outset,  in  his  own  heart  knows  do  not  tend  to  its  disproof? 

Illy  replying  to  this  we  must  touch  upon  what  has  before  been 

.   fdluded  to,  the  influence  of  the  will  upon  belief.     On  every 

;   great  subject  there  are  many  general  courses  of  thought  among 

•which  the. mind  has  liberty  to  make  its  own  choice.     There 

are  dififerent  points  from  which  it  may  be  viewed, '  and  on 

i  either  of  these  pomts  the  mind  may  place  itself.     We  may 

•  *  propose'  to  odrselves  various  questions  in  regard  to  the  subject, 

\  and,  as  we  please,  consider  these  questions  in  either  their 

J*  affirmative  or  negative  aspects.     We  may  enter  into  an  honest 

,  .  investigation  pfsdl  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  inquiries  we 

7  propose,  or  yfe  may  select  from  that  evidence  all  that  tends 

^.^  to  farther  some  purpose  we  have  in  view,  and  neglect  the 

•'test;     We  mny  occupy  our  attention  and  fill  our  whole  mind 

,■  with  certain,  partial  views  which,  considered  by  themselves, 

^"and  .habitually  regarded  as  embracing  everything  important  in 

V*  the-ca^se,  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the  successful 

'  /action  of  that  purpose.      Especially  is  there  opportunity  for 

\*all  this  process  to  take  place  in  the  mind  when  the  subject  of 

*  thought  is  not  a  question  of  mere  abstract  curiosity,  but  con- 
.'  ccms  some  institution  ^hich  has  acted  and  is  actino;  with  im- 
1  fnonse  power  upon  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  is 
.thus  a  subject  of  living  interest  to*  our  own  hearts.     The  insti- 

•"  tutbn  may  be  one  which  pretends  to  discuss  and  decide  ques- 
i.tions  relating  to  the  whole  happiness  and  (duty  of  my  immortal 
'  I  soiil.      It  may  be  an  iistitutiyn  that  hajs  firmly  established 
;  43*  i 
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itself  among  men, — it   may   have  closely  entwined   itself 
with  every   other   institution, — it   may  exert  its   influence 
upon  every  other  interest  of  men,  and,  from  the  seat  of  its 
power,  extend  itself  in  every  direction  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.     This  institution  calls  for  my  aflection  knd  service. 
The  call  excites  in  me  a  lively  interest.      My  pirise  quickens    . 
with  emotion.     The  question  immediately  arises, — What 'shall 
I  do  ?     And  that  question  conscience  answers.     Examine  the 
claims  that  are  presented,  and  if  you  find  them  Just,  yoUt    .• 
affection  and  service  you  must  not  fail  to  render,     Gladly  I 
obey  the  direction.      But,  anon,  1  find  that  this  institution  . 
rebukes  some  of  my  habitual  practices  and  opposes  some  of 
my  cherished  desires.     Conscience  had  done  the  same  tiling 
before,  but,  instead  of  hushing  the  passions  to  listen  to  her 
quiet  remonstrance,  I  had  encouraged  their  tumult,  aifd  in- 
creased their  power  by  giving  my  ear  to  tiie  syren   voices  of 
temptation  from  without.     And  now  again,  strengthening  her 
before  timid  voice,  in  the  same  strain,  but  with  a  louder  tone, 
she  commands  me  to  submit  to  the  rebuke  and  still  conduct 
my  examination  with  candour.      Here  is  the  very  {)oint  for 
the  formation  of  honest  or  dishonest  purpose.      Here  is  the 
hinge  on  which  turns  the  question  of  my  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  claims  presented.     Perhaps  I  may  decide  to  obey 
the  direction  of  duty,  and  if  so,  all  will  be  well.      No  man 
ever  put  his  trust  in  conscience  to  meet  with  eventual  disap- 
pointment !     Perhaps  I  may  decide  to  set  passion  above  con- 
science, and,  exercising  that  power  we  all  have  of  forming  a  ' 
dishonest  resolution,  refuse  to  view  in  clear  light  and  with  an  •* 
open  eye  those  claims  which  run  so  counter  to  my  desires.  .' 
The  mind  thus  made  up,  my  great  objects  thenceforward  are, 
to  seek  for  every  excuse  that  can  justify  my  purpose,  to  raise 
every  possible  presumption  against  the  claims  1  am  resolved  .' 
to  reject,  to  shut  out  from  view  every  consideration  that  goes 
to  confirm  those  claims, — in  short,  I  most  lal)oriously  endeav-'' 
our  to  deceive  and  ruin  my  own  soul.     How  long  can  such  a 
course  be  persisted  in,— a  course  which  so  tends  to  spoil  all ". ' 
candour  of  thought  and  honesty  of  purpose, — how  long  can  it 
be  persisted  in  before  the  mind  is  filled  with  objections  to  that 
which  the  heart  wishes  to  reject,  and  the  intellect  is  very  well 
satisfied  that  the  heart  is  right.     O  the  awful  power  of  the 
will !     We  are  sometimes  told  that  we  have  no  power  over 
ourselves,  that  we  are  tossed  ujX)n  every  wave  of  outward  in- '. 
fluence  that  may  chance  to  roll  by  us,  and  that  we  may  as  . 
well  submit  passively  to  move  in  the  direcuon  in  which  any 
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accident  may  impel  us.  But  simply  passive  beings  we  are 
not.  Active  vie  must  be  in  our  own  exaltation  or  ruin. 
Everyone  will  perceive  the  tendency  of  tiiese  remarks  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  we  may  treat  the  great  ques- 
tion,— Shall  I  receive,  or  shall  I  reject  the  Christian  faith  ? 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which,  under 
the  general  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate,  a  dishonest 
will  may  appear  in  the  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  a  will  may  appear  in  our  putting  out  of  view 
the  direct  testimony  on  which  the  truth  of  our  religion  rests, 
and  testing  the  truth  of  this  religion  entirely  by  the  character 
of  its  supposed  influences,  or  of  its  formal  professors.  I  have 
endeavoured  also  to  describe  the  process  by  which  disbelief  b 
brought  about  under  the  influence  of  principles  which,  at  flrst^ 
we  know  to  be  false. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  waive  all  that  we  have  said  on 
the  first  topic,  and  admit  it  to  be  right  that  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  its 
supposed  results.  Even  on  this  supposition,  there  is,  in  the 
examination  of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  yet  another  case  of 
dishonesty  which  calls  for  illustration.  Wc  maintain  that  a 
dishonest  will  may  appear  in  charging  upon  Christianity  evil 
results  of  which  she  is  not  the  source.  Our  religion  was  in- 
tended and  adapted  to  act  with  great  power  upon  the  human 
soul,  to  pierce  into  its  most  secret  depths,  to  become  woven 
into  its  very  texture.  As  it  did  in  fact  seize  with  a  strong 
grasp  on  the  human  soul,  it  became  at  length  closely  united 
with  all  human  interests  and  institutions.  But  these  human 
interests  and  institutions  were  not  completely  and  suddenly 
sanctified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity, — and  what  wonder 
that  in  the  ceaseless  commotion  of  these  interests,  and  in  the 
progress  of  these  institutions,  evils  should  result  similar  to 
those  of  which  the  world  had  already  had  bitter  experience  ? 
Now  is  it  logical  or  honest  to  ascribe  to  every  influence  that 
has  blended  itself  with  these  institutions  and  interests  a  portion 
of  all  the  evil  results  that  have  flowed  from  their  ever-chang- 
ing action  ?  I^t  such  reasoning  be  universally  adopted,  and 
where  would  it  lead  us  ?  In  thousands  of  cases  the  very 
thing,  whose  influence  it  would  prove  injurious,  has  done 
much  to  mitigate  evil  conseqr.ences  which  could  not  be  en- 
tirely prevented.  It  would  prove  a  man  to  be  partaker  in 
the  crime  whose  commission  he  had  used  all  his  power  of 
sym))athy  and  persuasion  to  prevent.  As  well  might  Howard 
be  classed  with  the  wretched  inmates  of  the  prisons  he  visited. 
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as  Christianity  be  confounded  with  the  evil  influences  which 
have  surrounded  her  since  she  came  into  the  world.  The 
argument;  that  Christianity  is  an  immense  evil  simply  because 
'  it  has  been  connected  with  immense  evils  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  amounts  to  this,  that  Christianity  has  had  a  bad  influence 
because  it  has  been  unable  to  sanctify  the  world  in  a  moment. 
We  should  be  ashamed  thus  to  urge  an  idea  whose  opposite  is 
so  manifestly  absurd  did  not  much  of  the  infidePs  logic  against 
Christianity  require  it.  Besides,  our  reli^n  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  miseries  of  the  human  race  that  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive with  what  readiness  a  dishonest  will  would  aflbm  that  it 
has  produced  those  miseries. 

We  shall  conclude  our  present  remarks  by  considering 
more  particularly  one  of  the  pretences  which  the  infidel  sets 
forth  relative  to  the  point  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

It  is  maintuned  by  the  infidel  that  the  Christian  religioB 
has  stopped  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  kept  Ixick 
the  soul  from  its  perfection.  Look  then,  we  would  say  to  the 
unbeliever,  at  the  world  as  it  was  when  Christ  came,  and 
compare  it  with  the  world  as  it  is  now.  Or  make  the  com- 
parison between  different  portions  of  the  human  race  in 
Its  present  condition.  Compare  Heathendom  with  Christ- 
endom. Can  you  honestly  say  that  the  world  received  a 
downward  impulse  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  has  ever  since 
been  on  the  decline  ?  Or  do  you  really  believe  that  man's 
nature  is  realizing  its  perfection  in  the  bosom  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  or  on  Uie  desert  of  Zahara  ?  But,  you  say,  man 
has  improved,  not  by  the  aid  of  Christianity,  but  in  spite  of 
the  superstition  which  Christianity  has  fixed  upon  his  soul.  Is 
this  assertion  made  from  an  ignorant  mind  or  a  dishonest 
heart  ?  Look  again  at  the  human  race,  as  it  was  when  Christ 
came  to  it  with  the  message  of  the  Father's  love,  and  look  at 
that  monster  superstition,  which,  as  you  pretend,  was  brought 
into  the  world  by  Christianity,  and  which,  fix)m  the  infusions 
of  Christianity  has  received  its  deadly  strength  and  poisonous 
venom.  What,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  were  the  elements 
which  Christianity,  at  its  first  introduction,  found  already  at 
work  in  the  human  mind  ?  Did  she  find  men  in  their  own 
eyes,  a  race  of  mere  animal  beings,  contented  with  a  pure 
Sensual  philosophy,  troubled  with  no  superstitious  fancies, 
looking  upon  nature  as  the  great  All  in  All,  not  even  dream- 
ing of  a  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  or  of  the  reality 
of  a  spiritual  power  and  excellence  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
bodily  vision  ?     Precisely  the  contrary  of  all  this.     Is  it  pos- 
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sible  that,  with  the  eyes  open  and  the  mind  disposed  to  sin- 
cerity, you  can  deny  that  Christianity  found  man  possessed  of 
a  religious  nature  1  Look  at  the  muhitude  of  deities  with 
which  even  the  material  world  was  swarming,  and  then  ask 
yourself  if  you  can  honestly  deny  that  man's  nature,  whence- 
soever  it  came,  was,  at  that  time,  disposed  to  adoration. 
But,  you  say,  political  men  ruled  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
and  gave  them  this  direction.  But,  because  man^s  religious 
nature  was  used  for  political  purposes,  did  therefore  political 
designs  create  that  nature  ?  But,  you  may  pretend,  philoso- 
phers, though  they  saw  the  folly  of  superstition,  found  it  for 
their  interest  to  keep  it  alive  in  the  minds  which  they  wished 
to  control  for  their  own  selhsh  ends.  How  came  it  then  that 
the  philosophers  more  deeply  than  any  others  felt  the  power 
of  the  same  superstition  in  their  own  souls?  Besides,  what 
finindation  did  they  discover  in  the  common  mind  on  which 
to  build  this  broad  and  gloomy  structure  of  superstitious  ob- 
servances and  fears.  But,  you  may  inquire,  was  not  all  this 
religion  but  a  magnificent  piece  of  hypocrisy  which  the  whole 
human  race  had  taken  upon  itself  to  enact  ?  Alas,  to  what 
extremities  will  your  pretended  disbelief  in  man's  religious 
nature  drive  you  ?  How  does  this  inquiry  suppose  the  false- 
hood of  that  testimony  which  is  borne  to  us  by  all  histories 
from  all  ages !  But,  supposing  there  was  a  place  for  the 
inquiry,  you  might  be  asked,  where  and  what  was  the  reality 
corresponding  to  this  stupendous  hypocrisy  of  the  human 
heart.  For  all  hypocrisy  implies  something  real  as  its  subject. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  possess  a  character  of  which  no  idea  has 
entered  my  mind. 

We  will  ask  you  to  look  at  those  portions  of  the  woild 
which  the  beams  of  Christianity  ha^  e  never  touched  and  see 
if  yon  do  not  find  man  a  religious  being  there.  See  if  you  do 
not  find  him  a  religious  being  where  even  if  philosophers  could 
make  him  such,  no  philosophers  exist,  and  where  the  rude 
simplicity  of  savage  life  precludes  the  idea  that  religious  sys» 
terns  have  been  built  on  the  basis  of  political  intrigue.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  accounts  given  by  the  missionaries  to 
Polynesia  concerning  the  degraded  islanders  whom  they 
laboured  to  convert.  "  Religion  mixed  in  all  the  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  of  the  Polyne  sians,  and  its  rites  were 
interwoven  with  every  act  of  their  lives ;  but  it  was  a  religion 
that  debased  instead  of  humanizing. — There  were  gods  of 
peace,  several  gods  of  war,  the  god  of  the  ocean,  the  god  of 
accidents^  and  the  god  of  idiots, — for  they  believed  that  all 
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idiots  were  inspired. — ^Besides  their  divinities,  the  creative 
fancy  of  the  Polynesians  peopled  their  lovely  isles  with  ethe- 
real existences,  who,  like  our  fairies,  sported  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  held  their  revels  in  the  loveliest  dells,  and  by  the 
sweetest  streamlets ;  or,  emulating  the  dim  visions  of  the  Gael, 
robed  themselves  in  the  mountain  mists,  shone  in  the  pale 
meteor's  flame,  and  mantled  amid  the  howling  of  the  midnight 
storm."* 

This  may  be  laughed  at  and  called  superstition — ^and  super- 
stition it  is.  But  superstition  itself  proves  man's  religious 
nature.  For  what  is  superstition  but  a  wrong  and  perverse 
development  of  that  nature?  Those  faculties  in  the  soul 
which  are  the  source  of  superstition  cannot  be  ionnihilated, — 
the  superstition  must  be  corrected  by  their  being  trained 
aright. 

The  Gospel  found  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people, — ^why  it  so 
found  them,  it  does  not  sufficiently  bear  on  our  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire.  So  it  was.  They  were  a  nation  by  them- 
selves, and  with  them  the  religious  nature  was  in  a  peculiar 
condition.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  religion  existed  in 
some  state,  the  religious  nature  of  man  was  developed  in  some 
sense,  all  over  the  world.  The  question  is,  has  Christianity 
retarded  the  perfection  of  man  ?  And  this  question  is  in  great 
measure  answered  when  we  ascertain  whether  it  has  had  a 
happy  influence  on  that  religious  principle  which  inheres  in 
his  very  constitution  and  which,  taken  away,  he  would  be  a 
being  of  entirely  different  character.  LiCt  us  then  consider 
what  influence  Christianity  exerted  upon  two  things, — the 
Ckntile  philosophy  and  the  Jewish  religion.  We  say  the  Gen- 
tile philosophy, — for  that  exhibited  all  the  attainments  even 
of  a  religious  nature  which  man's  unaided  powers  had  been 
able  to  make. 

Let  it  be  observed  the  discussion  proceeds  now  on  the  sup- 
position, whose  truth  cannot  be  denied,  that  man  is  a  religious, 
or,  as  the  infldel  may  express  it,  a  superstitious  being.  Ado-' 
ration  he  will  pay, — forms  of  worship  he  will  have.  He  b 
made  essentially  religious,  and  he  can  no  more  forsake  his 
religious  than  he  can  his  intellectual  constitution.  The  great 
question  then  is, — has  man,  as  a  religious  being,  been  benefited 
by  Christianity. 

What,  then,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  the  culture 
which  Gentile  philosophy  gave  to  the  religious  nature  of  man  ? 

*  *'  Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Polyneiia." 
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The  best  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ?  The  qijestion  need 
not  be  answered.  Who  does.not  know  that  Gentile  philosophy 
utterly  failed  to  satisfy  man's  religious  wants,  and  that,  before 
Christ  came,  it  was  fast  perverting  his  religious  nature  ?  Phi- 
losophy made  religion  a  thing  of  metaphysical  inquiries  and 
scholastic  distinctions,  a  thing  for  learned  and  acute  minds, 
rather  than  the  fountain  of  life  and  joy  to  the  whole  human 
race.  It  had  taken  it  away  from  the  warmth  and  action  of 
real  life,  and  removed  it  to  the  thin  and  cold  atmosphere  of 
wordy  abstractions.  It  made  it  to  consist  in  a  set  of  dogmas 
for  ceaseless  intellectual  contention,  rather  than  m  a  system  of 
life-giving  truth,  warming  the  affections  and  claiming  the  ser- 
vice of  the  heart.  And,  while  Gentile  philosophy  thus  gave 
a  perverted  'development  to  the  religious  nature,  it  gave  a 
wrong  action  to  the  intellectual  powers.  And  why  ?  Because, 
the  religious  nature  being  perverted,  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
mental  constitution  was  destroyed.  The  whole  mind  lost  its 
balance  and  proportion.  The  religious  nature  lost  its  right 
action  on  the  understanding,  the  understanding  refiised  to  be 
tbe  servant  of  the  soul.  The  human  mind,  becoming  more 
and  more  disjoined  in  itself,  exhibited  itself  in  more  and  more 
monstrous  developments,  and  thus  the  soul,  instead  of  being 
led  on  under  the  influences  of  Gentile  philosophy  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  perfection,  by  the  disproportionate  development 
of  its  powers,  was  filled  with  perpetual  strife  and  discord. 
But  Christianity  comes  and  casts  in  its  influence  upon  the 
elements  that  were  thus  darkly  and  restlessly  stmggling  with 
each  other.  And  what  was  its  influence  ?  Let  history  reply. 
Let  her  compare  for  us  the  philosophy  of  Christian  with  the 
philosophy  of  Gentile  mmds.  Will  tbe  comparison  justify  the 
unbeliever's  pretence  that  Christianity  has  kept  the  human 
mind  back  from  its  perfection  ?— or  will  it  prove  that  pretence 
to  have  come  either  from  dishonesty  or  ignorance  ? 

Again,  what  was  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  religion  of 
the  Jews?  Did  it,  by  its  influence  on  that  religion,  keep  the 
human  mind  back  from  its  perfection  ?  Was  the  Jewish  nation 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of  Christ  in  an  onward  and 
upward  path  of  glory  ?  Christ  found  the  Jews  far  before  all 
others  in  their  ideas  concerning  religion.  We  do  not  see  how 
even  the  infidel  can  deny  this.  But  he  found  them  narrowing 
down  religion  more  and  more  to  a  round  of  ceremonies  and 
forms,  removing  it  from  its  proper  seat  in  the  heart,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  preside  only  over  the  external  man.  He  found  them 
exhibiting  in  many  things  the  greatest  superstition^— --and  su- 
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perstition  results  from  a  perverse  development  of  the  religious 
nature.  Did  Christ  increase  the  evil  ?  Did  he  make  the 
Jews  more  superstitious,  more  hypocritical,  more  trifling,  more 
heartless  in  their  religious  faith  and  practice  ?  Or  did  bis 
religion  purify  everything  that  it  touched,  turning  even  corrup- 
tion into  life,  establishing  itself  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  going 
forth  to  destroy  the  wickedness  of  his  hands  ?  Did  it  cot 
change  the  lifeless  form  into  the  living  reality,  the  hypocritical 
service  into  the  worship  of  sincerity  and  truth,  the  form  of 
godliness  into  its  power,  and  the  agonies  of  superstition  into 
the  hope  and  joy  of  a  reasonable  faith?  If  it  did,  what 
becomes  of  the  assertion  that  Christianity  has  kept  the  soul  of 
man  back  from  its  perfection  ?  Must  it  not  come  from  dishon- 
esty or  from  ignorance  ? 

Christianity  has  then  freed  Gentilism  from  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  false  philosophy  and  Judaism  from  the  hypocrisy  and 
superstition  that  had  corrupted  its  religious  faith.     The  unbe- 
liever says  that  Christianity  has  filled  the  world  with  supersti- 
tion.    Christianity,  considered  as  an  abstract  system  of  iaith 
and  morals,  has  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  superstition.     It  is 
as  clear  as  sunlight,  and,  by  the  reasonableness  of  its  state- 
ments and  requisitions,  it  has  commended  itself,  not  only  to 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  seen,  but  to  minds  the  most 
scrutinizing  and  naturally  the  most  cautious  and    skeptical. 
But,  admitting  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  statement  whose 
falsity   we   assert,   suppose  that  superstition  has  sometimes 
flowed  from  Christianity  as  its  source,  and  not  invariably  from 
those   |)er versions  of  the  religious  nature  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  false  religions  and  bad  passions  of  the  human 
race.      Even  with  this  concession,  we  should  maintain  that 
the  superstition  which  Christianity  has  destroyed  or  prevented 
is  infinitely  worse  and  infinitely  greater  in  amount  than  the 
superstition  to  which  she  has  given  life.     But  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  it   has  in  truth  been  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  not  of  human  additions  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  holy  Apostles,  has  always  been  to  save  men 
from  superstition*     Had  Christ  not  come,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  whole  world  would  even  now  be  tyrannized  over  by  a 
merciless  superstition  that  would  crush  the  religious  nature, 
and  with  it  the  happiness  and  glory  of  man,  in  its  unrelaxing 
grasp.     Christianity  was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  soul 
of  man  from  a  monstrous  development  of  its  faculties,  and  to 
introduce  harmony  and  beauty  into  its  growth.     Thus  she  has 
not '  only  bestowed  upon  him  the  richest  blessings  he  could 
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enjoy,  but  saved  him  from  the  deepest  miseries  he  could 
endure, — blessings  that  crown  this  life  as  well  as  the  future, — 
and  miseries  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  discover, 
and  wherever  the  soul  might  exist,  would  not  have  ceased  to 
embitter  the  waters  of  life ; — and  thus  even  the  infidel  and 
the  atheist  have  cause,  if  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  see 
it,  cause  in  every  circumstance  of  happiness  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  the  institutions  of  society,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind, — nay,  or  to  any  intellectual  advances  they 
themselves  have  been  enabled  to^make,  to  let  their  souls  over- 
flow with  devout  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Christian  faith,  wherever  it  has  come,  has  taken 
nway  that  ignorant  terror  on  all  the  great  subjects  of  death, 
judgment,  the  spiritual  world,  man's  immortality,  which  in  all 
ages  has  poured  forth  its  dark  floods  of  superstition  over  the 
benighted  regions  of  the  earth.  Even  now  Christianity  is 
anxiously  and  affectionately  labouring  to  put  away  from  the 
earth  the  superstition  of  infidelity.  For  even  infidelity  has 
its  religion  and  its  adoration.  Its  creed  contains  mysteries 
greater  than  any  that  ever  claimed  celestial  origin,  and  it  has 
an  adoration  as  blind  and  senseless  as  that  of  the  heathen 
idolater.  It  must  subject  the  principle  of  faith  to  a  severer 
torture  than  can  be  inflicted  by  any  form  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever corrupted  by  superstition.  We  would  beseech  the  un- 
believer to  come  to  a  more  reaso7iable  faith.  We  would  say 
to  him, — faith  in  God  is  better  than  faith  in  Nature  as  God. 
Faith  in  a  Creator  is  better  than  faith  in  an  uncreated  world. 
Faith  in  the  spiritual  world  is  better  than  faith  in  the  powers 
and  combinations  of  matter.  Faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  better  than  faith  in  its  annihilation.  Faith  in  another 
life  can  alone  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  happiness,  to  perform  tlie 
duties,  and  to  finish  the  work  of  this.  C.  A.  B. 


On  the  Characteristics  of  St.  John^s  Oospel.* 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
and  that  which  will  be  found  to  comprehend  and  explain 
nearly  all  the  others,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  proves  the 

*  Tho  views  which  are  offered  in  the  following  dissertation  are  taka^ 
principally  from  a  work  of  Herder  on  the  aame  aubject. 

TOL.  I.  '    49 
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Messiabship  and  Divine  character  of  our  Saviour.  Thb 
pointy — to  establish  which  must  have  been  the  ultimate  deaga 
of  all  the  Evangelists,  whatever  means  each  one  might  judge 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote, — the 
author  of  the  fourtli  Gospel  endeavours  to  deduce  bom  the 
very  nature  of  Christianity,  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  its 
doctrines.  From  the  pursuance  of  this  plan  appear  to  have 
trisen  all  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel from  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  He  has  omitted 
many  things  which  they  record,  such  as  the  nativity,  gene- 
^ogy,  ordinances,  and  most  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour: 
he  has  recorded  too,  many  things  which  they  omit.  These 
omissions  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  additions  on  the  other, 

J  rove  indeed,  the  truth  of  Eichhom's  supposition,  tliat  St 
ohn  must  have  been  acquainted  with,  and  have  presupposed 
the  existence  of,  some  other  Gospel,  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances he  has  supplied  deficiences  in  the  narrative  parts  of 
that  Gospel.  But  still,  this  hypothesis  will  not  account  ibr 
ill  his  peculiarities.  To  supply  those  circumstances  in  the 
Ufe  of  our  Saviour  which  his  predecessors  had  omitted,  could 
be,  after  all,  but  a  secondary  object  with  a  writer  like  John. 
It  surely  was  not  his  intention  merely  to  gather  the  fragments 
which  others  had  left,  to  furnish  limbs  for  the  Torso  (the  body) 
of  the  Jewish  Gospel.  The  original  and  finished  character 
of  his  work,  planned  as  it  is  with  systematic  exactness,  and 
executed  with  measured  regularity,  forbids  this  supposition : 
he  himself  disclaims  it  where  he  tells  us,  ''And  many  other 
figns  truly,  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  which 
are  not  written  in  this  book'' :  and  again,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  written  everyone,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  This 
strong  hyperbole  with  which  his  work  closes,  as  it  asserts  the 
uselessness  of  the  undertaking,  so  it  proves,  that  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  the  narrative  of  the  other  Gospek,  was  not  the  sole 
intention  of  our  Evangelist. 

The  true  design  of  this  Gospel  will,  I  think,  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  its  peculiarities  with  the  wants  which  must 
have  been  felt  at  that  time,  by  the  converts  out  of  Palestine, 
and  which  the  Jewish  Gospel  left  unsatisfied.  The  historical 
collection,  which  the  first  three  Evangelists  made  use  of,  had 
been  prepared  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  at  Jerusalem, 
tnd  for  native  Jews.  It  was  therefore  contrived  to  meet 
views  which  were  confined  to  that  age  and  place;  it  was 
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obliged  to  conform,  in  some  measure^  to  the  expectations 
which  Judea  had  formed  of  her  Messiah,  and  to  produce  those 
tokens,  collected  from  the  prophets,  without  which  she  re- 
fused to  recognbe  him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Christianity 
bad  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  speculations 
concerning  it  had  arisen  which  were  modified  according  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  difierent  nations  who  embraced  it. 
What  the  Jews  of  Palestine  deemed  indispensable  had  be* 
come  of  little  importance  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
altogether  rejected  by  the  heathens.  The  Gentile  converts 
had,  of  course,  no  relish  for  the  ideal  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  ; 
they  were  involved  in  mystical  notions  and  abstruse  specula- 
tions of  their  own :  and  at  the  time  when  a  single  Greek 
word,  composed  of  the  inii*  Is  of  these  five — I^aovg  Xglatog, 
Oiov  vioq,  ataTtjg — (Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour,) was  to  the  Apostles  the  symbol  of  all  Christian- 
ity, and  did  in  fact  contain  all  that  they  preached,  disputes 
and  theories  concerning  the  how  and  the  when,  had  sprung 
up  among  the  philosophers  of  the  the  east  and  the  south. 
They  endeavoured  to  trace  to  some  remote  origin  the  con- 
nection between  God  and  the  Saviour,  to  reconcile  hb  religion 
with  their  philosophy,  and  thus  continued  to  involve  that 
simple  formula  in  doubts  and  mysteries,  till  the  white  robe  of 
Christianity  whose  purity  had  been  so  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Apostles,  became  in  the  hands  of  those  sectarians  a  coat 
of  many  colours.  It  was  then  that  St.  John,  the  companion 
and  favourite  of  our  Saviour,  the  best  qualified,  and  at  that 
tune  probably  the  only  living  original  witness  of  all  the  mira- 
cles, wrote  his  Gospel :  it  was  therefore  that  he  gave  the  brief 
but  comprehensive  theory  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  not  to  combat  the  systems  of  the  Gnostic  philosophers, 
of  Cerinthus,  of  Saturnius,  or  of  Basilides,  but  simply  to  ex- 
plain, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Hellenists,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  ^'Myog"  the  **nvtvfia  tov  eiov'*  of  the  Jews,  and 
thus  to  render  all  further  speculations  superfluous.  He  did 
not  contradict  what  had  been  said  in  the  Gospel  of  Pales- 
tine ;  the  authority  of  that  Gospel  was  still  to  continue ;  it 
was  of  apostolic  origin  and  contained  the  oldest  views  of 
Christianity ;  it  was  his  intention  to  explain,  confirm,  and 
render  it  universally  practical.  That  this  was  his  purpose, 
the  author  declares  himself  where  he  tells  us — "  But  these 
things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name,''     And  with  this  purpose  m  view  (he 
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characteristic'  peculiarities  of  his  Gospel  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. For  instance ; — ^the  Jewish  Gospel  found,  among 
other  tokens  by  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  recognised, 
thi% — that  he  should  be  a  descendant  of  David,  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem. Accordingly  two  of  our  Evangelists  have  preserved 
records  which  trace  his  lineage  up  to  that  dbtinguished  an- 
cestor. Of  this  pedigree  John  makes  no  account :  he  consid- 
ered the  only  practical  part  of  the  evangelical  hbtory  sts  com- 
mencing with  our  Saviour's  baptism.  Of  what  use  too,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
could  this  genealogy  be  to  the  foreign  nations  for  whom  he 
wrote,  and  who  prided  themselves  upon  the  names  of  their  own 
ancestors  ?  In  his  Gospel  therefore,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  lustre  derived  by  Christ  from  the  fame  of  his  progenitors, — 
he  is  simply  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  as  far  as  na- 
tionality was  concerned, — not  a  Jew,  but  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Again,  the  original  Gospel,  in  speaking  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles,  conjfbrms  to  the  views  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  mtended  ;  it  gives  a  great  number  and  many  that  are 
similar  in  their  nature.  For  the  Jews,  according  to  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  their  prophet  Isaiah,  considered  miracles  as 
the  chief  token  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  St.  Paul  makes  it  a 
distinguishing  point  between  this  people  and  the  Greeks,  that 
'^  the  Jews  require  a  sign  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom." 
From  St.  John's  omission  of  most  of  the  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour, therefore,  we  are  not,  I  think,  authorized  to  infer  with 
Eichhom,  that  miracles  did  not  form  a  part  of  his  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  but  rather  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  design  with 
which  this  Evangelist  wrote.  With  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  other  countries  beyond  Palestine,  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  had  of  course  only  the  weight  of  distant  and 
past  wonders, — a  long  catalogue  of  them  was  of  little  use ;  he 
who  could  heal  one  diseased,  and. restore  one  dead  to  life, 
could,  in  the  same  manner,  cure  and  resuscitate  thousands. 
The  miracles  which  St.  John  brings  are  few  therefore,  but 
striking  and  well  attested.  They  are  generally  introduced  as 
the  occasions  of  some  important  discourse  or  remark  of  our 
Saviour,  and  are  mentioned  not  so  much  for  their  own  individual 
value,  but  as  symbols  of  one  continuing,  permanent  miracle. 

On  the  same  principles  we  may  account  for  most  of  the 
other  omissions  and  additions  which  distinguish  this  Gospel.  , 
Some  of  them   indeed   require  particular  explanations,  but 
these  are  also  obvious.      St.  John,  for  instance,  takes  no 
notice  of  his  Master's  transfiguration  on  the  mount.    This  is 
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because  the  design  of  that  miracle  was  merely  temporary. 
He  dwells  particularly  on  the  discourses  which  our  Saviour 
held  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  probably  to  meet  the  insinuation 
which  might  be  made,  that  ifie  Teacher  of  men  had  confined 
himself  to  an  obscure  comer  of  the  country  and  to  the  most 
Ignorant  part  of  the  people.  When  he  omits  to  mention  the 
ordinances  which  Jesus  appointed  and  the  form  of  prayer 
which  he  gave,  it  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  general  adoption 
of  these  among  the  converts  to  Christianity  had  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  But  a  consideration  of  all  these  particulars,  at 
well  as  an  examination  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  language 
and  style  of  our  Evangelist,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  essay. 

Above  all  then,  be  it  observed,  that  the  evidences  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  brings  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  are 
founded  upon  his  doctrines  and  discourses.  It  was  the 
author's  design  to  place  the  character  and  officfe  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  a  clear  light,  to  show  what  was  meant  by  the  Son  of 
God,  and  in  what  sense  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  '^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness," says  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  **  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  hfted  up."  And  thus  indeed  did 
this  Apostle  hold  up  the  image  of  the  Messiah,  not  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  but  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
world,  that  all  who  looked  upon  it  might  be  saved. 

F.  H.  Hedge. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 


Counsels  to  Young  Men  on  Modem  InfideKiy,  and  the  Eoidenees 
of  Christianity,  By  John  Morison,  D.D. — tmthor  of  an 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ^  Sfc,  Boston,  James  Lor^ 
ing.     12mo.  pp.  237.     1834. 

This  work,  though  not  marked  by  any  originality  of  view,  is 
pervaded  by  a  spiritual  fervour  that  warmly  recommends  it  to 
the  heart  The  author  seems  to  be  a  man  who  has  not  only  a»> 
•ured  himself  of  the  external  and  historical  truth  of  the  Christian 
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religion,  but  has  also  Yerified  the  coDvictions  of  his  understand- 
ing in  the  experience  of  his  heart.  Every  Christian,  who  has 
made  great  spiritual  progress,  roust  have  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
delight  which  results  from  what  may  be  called  the  second  estab- 
lishment of  the  claims  of  our  faith, — that  proof  which,  after  the 
religion  is  seen  to  stand  firm  on  the  foundations  of  human  testir 
mony  and  the  history  of  the  world,  is  found  in  the  principles  and 
affections  of  the  spiritual  nature.  This  internal  voice  which,  in 
gentle  but  distinct  tones,  sounds  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
and  speaks  of  the  accordance  there  is  between  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  best  powers  and  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul,— 
this  is  the  voice  which  persuades  us,  with  a  grasp  that  nothing 
in  life  and  nothing  in  death  can  relax,  to  cling  to  the  hope  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel.  After  the  intellect  has  done  its  part  in 
persuading  us  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and  we, 
having  honestly  guided  it  in  its  examination,  faithfully  submit  to 
its  just  conclusions,  the  heart,  with  its  own  powerful  and  irresis- 
tible logic,  comes  in  to  bind  us  with  new  closeness  to  that  service 
of  God  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

We  express  ourselves  thus  in  order  to  apply  our  remarks  as  a 
commendation  of  that  feature  of  the  work  before  us  in  which  the 
author  manifests  his  strong  internal  sense  of  the  value  of  Christi- 
anity, and  in  which  he  does  much,  as  we  think,  to  infuse  the 
same  sense  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Christianity  is  to  be 
loved  as  well  as  believed,  and  she  asks  for  that  peculiar  kind  of 
belief  which  results  from  love.  She  is  to  be  known  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  affections  and  the  soul  of  which  she  continually 
speaks. 

But  let  us  show  what  we  mean  in  our  author's  own  words. 

^  The  man  who  is  a  genuine  believer  is  as  fully  conscious,  as  he  is 
of  existence,  that  Christianity  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable.  It  has 
established  its  throne  in  the  cleep-seated  convictions  of  his  heart  He 
has  felt  the  transformation  it  has  wrought ;  '*  old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new.**  His  entire  character  has 
been  favourably  affected  by  it.  Upon  his  once  gloomy  path  it  has 
shed  the  light  of  immortality ;  it  has  taught  him  to  **•  reioice  even  in 
tribulation  ;"  it  has  changed  all  the  aspects  of  life,  by  throwing  over 
them  the  hues  of  eternity  ;  it  has  conferred  on  him  a  reality  of  happi- 
ness which  the  whole  creation  had  no  power  of  imparting.  In  his 
own  person  he  beholds  a  monument  of  the  truth  azM  excellence  of 
Christianity ;  which  forever  forbids  him  to  doubt.  By  other  evidences, 
indeed,  his  character  is  confirmed ;  but  in  his  peace  of  mind,  in  that 
**  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality,"  and  in  the  heavenward  bearing 
of  his  once  earthly  character,  he  is  enabled  to  feel  that  Christiani^  is 
no  *  cunningly  devised  fable.'  " — ^pp.  65, 66. 

That  the  intrinsic  moral  beauty  of  Christianity  should  be  thus 
•et  forth  to  young  minds,  and  for  such  this  w6rk  is  intended, 
seems  to  us  of  great  importance.     We  deem  it  important  because 
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it  does  that  which  nothing  else  can  do  and  which  is  especially 
important  to  be  done.  We  may  give  a  young  person  instruction 
upon  intellectual  points,  and  furnish  his  mind  with  a  great  many 
ideas  on  religious  subjects,  and  yet  produce  but  a  very  inconsid- 
erable and  unworthy  development  of  his  religious  nature.  And 
it  is  the  expansion  of  his  soul  which  is  needed,  rather  than  the 
information  of  his  intellect ; — indeed  the  latter  is  of  great  value 
no  farther  than.it  is  connected  with  the  former.  If  we  can  make 
a  child's  heart  glow  with  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  his 
fellow-children,  it  is  far  better  thsfn  if  we  should  delight  his 
eager  curiosity  by  showing  unto  him  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge. 

The  religious  instructor,  who  is  satisfied  because  his  pupil 
can  freely  repeat  chapters  from  the  Bible,  can  hardly  have  for 
himself  any  distinct  idea  of  that  process  of  growth  which  takes 
place  in  the  immortal  nature  when  the  spirit  of  truth  has  been 
infused  into  it  and  is  quickening  it  in  every  part.  And  we  shall 
far  better  guard  the  young  man  against  the  specious  objections 
of  the  infidel,  as  well  as  give  him  a  far  more  rapid  progress  tOr 
wards  the  world  of  spiritual  life  and  joy,  by  persuading  him  to 
take  unto  himself  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  spirit,  than  by  carrying  him  through  a  long  and 
laborious  process  of  training  as  to  those  external  supports  of 
Christianity  which  are  of  an  inferior  and  incidental  character, 
and  informing  him  of  all  the  battles,  small  and  great,  which,  in 
the  history  of  the  church  and  of  infidelity,  have  been  fought 
around  those  supports. 

The  trait  we  have  remarked  upon  as  distinguishing  the  book 
before  us  appears  again  in  the  remarks  made  upon  the  character 
of  Christ,  the  description  of  which  he  concludes  in  the  following 
strain. 

<*  Whence  such  a  character  as  this  ?  Was  it  from  earth  or  heaven? 
If  from  earthy  where  can  we  look  for  its  mat  archetype  T  Not 
surely  in  the  Gentile  world;  for  it  infinitely  surpassea  the  ideal 
models  which  were  laid  down  by  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  of 
its  philosophers.  Not  in  the  Jewish  world,  for  even  its  most  cherished 
patriarchs  were  chargeable  with  innumerable  imperfections;  and  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  body  of  the  nations  were 
peculiarly  degraded,  both  as  it  respected  the  acauirements  of  the  un* 
derstanding,  and  the  habits  of  the  life  and  conduct  Whence,  then, 
this  mjTSterious  and  wonderful  personage, — ^this  Being  so  unlike  all 
the  generations  of  men  who  had  preceded  him  or  who  have  followed 
after  him,  yet  clothed  in  a  human  form,  possessed  of  human  sympv 
thies,  and  subiect  to  human  woes  ?  No  wonder  that  Rousseau,  in  nis 
exquisite  ana  well-known  contrast  between  Socrates  and  Christ, 
should  feel  himself  constrained  to  remark,  that  *  the  inventor  of  such 
a  personage  would  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than  the  hero.'  ** 
pp.  70,  71. 
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Although  we  admire  the  sentiments  with  which  our  author 
^aks  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  indiscriminating 
severity  with  which  he  speakif  of  the  infidel.  There  is  a  bitter- 
ness in  some  of  his  remarks  which,  even  were  it  deserved  by  aU 
infidels,  as,  at  the  hazard,  perhaps,  in  these  intemperate  and 
intolerant  times  of  being  called  apologists  for  infidelity,  we  think 
it  is  not,  we  are  most  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  reclaim  the  unbeliever  from  the  error  of  his  thoughts,  or 
the  error  of  his  ways.  When  shall  we  be  persuaded  that,  in 
raising  men  from  earth  to  heaven,  that  course  is  not  most  sue* 
eessful  which  tends  to  stir  up  the  bad  passions  of  a  bad  heart ! 

Our  author  needlessly  draws  in  at  the  close  of  his  work  a  trea 
tise  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  sup- 
ports, in  the  most  rigid  form,  the  doctrine  of  their  verbal  inspira- 
tion. His  arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  very  verbal  kind. 
In  commenting  on  that  passage,  in  which  Christ  charges  those 
who  reject  him  with  not  having  the  word  of  God  abiding  in 
them,  he  speaks  as  follows. 

(*  Here  several  things  are  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  which  did  not  abide  in  themthroogh  their  un- 
belief are  distinctly  recognised  as  Iht  word  q/*  God. 

*  *  *  In  the  Siird  place  they  are  spoken  of  emphaticany 
as  the  tDriHngBf  evidently  including  them  all,  and  leaving  no  room  to 
dispute  the  mvine  origin  of  their  £ction  any  more  than  of  the  doc- 
trines they  contained  " ! 

Again,  in  proof  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  prophecies  he 
quotes  the  passage — "  Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.''  He  accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the 
different  books  of  Scripture,  by  saying  that  *'  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  as  capable  of  influencing  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  an  aposde 
in  coincidence  with  his  own  tastes,  predilections,  and  education, 
as  in  opposition  to  them."  A  defence  of  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  such  arguments,  may,  we  trust, 
be  safely  left  to  itself.  If  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
were  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  faith  and  worship,  alas  for  the 
world.  If  the  inspired  words  make  an  essential  part  of  the  Holy 
Book,  the  Bible  is  every  day  and  moment  slipping  farther  and 
&rther  from  our  grasp. 

If  this  book  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  unbeliever,  we 
would  beseech  him  deeply  to  consider  the  nature  of  that  internal 
argument  for  Christianity  which  it  sets  forth,  that  argument 
which,  were  no  other  argument  within  our  reach,  would  still  make 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
holiest  of  our  race.  C.  A.  B. 
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Letters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury.  From  the 
third  LfOndon  edition.  Perkins,  Marvin,  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1834.     pp.264. 

We  should  think  the  authoress  of  these  Letters  is  not  the  mere 
copyist  of  what  others  have  said  and  written.  She  pours  out  her 
sentiments  and  thoughts  with  a  freshness  and  force  which  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  fully  realized  in  her  own  mind  and 
heart.  The  style  is  marked  by  naturalness  and  simplicity,  and 
not  unfrequently,  and  seemingly  without  the  slightest  effort,  it 
rises  to  eloquence.  Little  turns  of  beautiful  and  original  ex« 
pression  sometimes  occur,  which  strike  the  mind  as  no  mean 
proofs  that  we  are  reading  the  work  of  a  thinker.  Our  authoress 
seems  to  have  felt  in  her  own  heart  the  matchless  excellence  of 
the  gospel  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  love  of  Christ.  We 
have  been  particularly  pleased  with  those  letters  in  which  she 
endeavours  to  impress  her  young  friends  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Had  we  space  we  should  be  glad 
to  quote  from  these  letters.  And  indeed  we  cannot  refuse  to 
make  a  short  extract  from  the  sixth  letter  in  which  we  find  a 
just  thought  uttered  with  all  the  unction  of  true  feeling. 

"  God,  my  dear  friends,  is  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  heart,  as  he  is 
worthy  to  occupy  the  mind.  It  is  good  to  be  laid  upon  a  sick  bed  (if 
he  bless  it) — to  see  tiie  vanity  of  even  the  world's  best  and  fau'est. 
What  is  poetry  to  the  languid  ear  ?  What  are  pictures  to  the  aching 
eye  ?  or  praise,  or  music,  or  gaiety,  to  the  sick  and  sinking  heart? 
Where  is  the  mind  itself  with  all  its  boasted  resources  ?  Yet  when  the 
thoughts  arc  confused  and  the  fancy  fevered, — ^the  judgment  weak- 
ened and  the  memory  faithless, — even  then  the  words  which  God 
speaks  in  his  Gospel  are  spirit  and  life.  Just  where  the  world  leavei 
us,  he  takes  us  up." — pp.  79,  80. 

We  could  not  help  being .  reminded  by  this  passage  of  one  of 
our  own  dear  friends  now  alBicted  with  disease,  for  whose  sick- 
ness we  have  wept  much,  and  for  whose  recovery  we  have  oflen 
prayed.  We  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  striking  remark  he 
made  to  us  as  to  the  source  of  his  consolation  in  the  pains  of  his 
body  and  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  times,  (he  said),  a  rich 
text  from  the  glorious  Gospel  will  float  through  my  mind  all  day, 
and  come  and  go  like  the  joyful  strains  of  some  rich  melody 
which  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  heart.  What  a  reward  even 
on  earth  for  making  the  Bible  one's  study  and  delight ! 

In  these  Letters,  familiar  as  they  are,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  a  thought  of  grQat  importance.  Take  the  following  for  an 
example. 

^  Minds  of  a  reflective  and  somewhat  timid  cast  are  most  liable  to 
the  influence  of  morbid  sensibility ;  they  soon  begin  to  look  through 
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rather  than  upon  society,  and  consequently  become  disgusted  with 
the  construction  of  it.  They  senre  their  pleasures  as  children  do 
their  to^s — pull  them  to  pieces  in  order  to  ascertain  their  inteiml 
mechanism ;  and  their  emotions  as  the  same  children  serve  their  rose- 
buds—open them  to  accelerate  their  time  of  bloom.  Without  inten- 
tional want  of  benevolence,  they  feel  litUe  towards  their  fellow-crea- 
tures beyond  general  ffood-will,  or  perfect  indifference,  whilst  their 
affections  are  few,  ardent,  arbitrary,  and  exclusive." 

With  the  technical  theology  embodied  in  these  Letters  we 
cannot  agree,  and  we  sometimes  find  what  we  esteem  errors 
expressed  in  their  grossest  form.  We  did  hope  and  trust  that 
ideas  like  that  expressed  in  the  following  couplet,  quoted  by  cor 
authoress,  were  passing  out  of  approbatbn  and  use. 

**  For  God  before,  man  like  himself  did  frame. 
But  God  himself  now  like  mortal  man  became." 

Would  that  the  writer  could  have  considered  what  she  meant 
before  she  transcribed  these  lines.  The  thought  contained  in 
them  to  which  we  allude  is  too  shocking  for  criticism. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INTELUGENCE. 


SIXTH   LETTXR  TO  RXY.   AOIN   BALLOU. 

Harvardf  J^ovemher  17,  1834. 

Dkar  Sir, 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  fbllowing  passage  con- 
tained in  your  letter  : — 

**  Finally,  dear  brother,  pardon  me  for  alluding  to  a  practice  in  your 
denomination y  which  is  as  offensive  to  me,  as  the  one  I  have  been  vio- 
dicating  is  to  you.  I  mean  the  almost  perpemal  attention  which  jour 
ministers  and  writers  pay  lo  their  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Unity.  I  am  a  Unitarian.  I  was  never  any  thins  else.  I  drew  my  Uni- 
tarianism  out  of  the  Bible  before  I  ever  heard  of  Trinitarian  ism.  It  has 
always  remained  with  me.  I  value  the  doctrine  for  what  I  deem  its  sel^ 
consistency  and  agreement  with  divine  revelation.  But  to  imagine  it  a 
doctrine  necessary  to  be  laboured  over  and  over,  year  after  year,  in  almost 
every  sermon,  periodical,  and  tract,  I  am  no  more  able,  than  to  imagine 
how  Trinitarians  contrive  to  make  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  the  mainspring, 
of  vital  religion." 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  our  ministers  and  writers  pay  **  almost  perpetual 
attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity,"  and  if  this  '*  doctrine  is 
laboured  over  and  over,  year  after  jcar,  in  almost  every  sermon,  peri- 
odical, and  tract;"  I  must  confess  it  is  a  fact  I  was  not  acquainted  with ; 
and  were  I  to  form  a  judgment  in  regard  to  this  thing  from  what  I  have 
read,  observed,  and  heard,  it  would  differ  considerably  from  yours.  For 
these  twenty  years  past  I  have  been  generally  connected  with  Unitarian 
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•ocietiesi  and  more  than  eight  years  of  this  time  I  have  been  a  hearer.  I 
have  heard  many  Unitarians  preach,  and  a  great  many  Unitarian  sermons; 
t.  e.  sermons  which  inculcated  Unitarian  views  of  the  gOspel.  And  I 
cannot  now  recollect  a  single  sermon  among  them  all,  in  which  our  dis* 
tinguishing  doctrine  was  the  theme  or  burden  of  the  discourse !  To  be 
more  particular,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  sermon,  the 
apparent  object  of  which  was  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  the  equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  or  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  prcCxistence,  or  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others 
may  have  heard  these  subjects  frequently  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  but  I 
have  not.  I  can  easily  call  to  mind  a  great  many  sermons  which  I  have 
beard  delivered  by  Unitarian  clergymen,  and  ir  they  have,  in  my  pres- 
ence, dwelt  on  these  controverted  doctrines  just  alluded  to,  I  du  not  now 
remember  it.  I  would  not  say  that  I  never  heard  a  sermon  on  these 
topics ;  but  if  I  have,  it  now  escapes  my  recollection.  You  know  that 
the  Orthodox  generally  bring  very  different  charges  against  us.  They 
charge  us  with  keeping  back  our  peculiar  doctrines.  They  complain  of 
our  sermons,  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  :  they  frequently  call  our 
discourses  ''moral  essays":  they  object  that  we  dweU  too  much  on  duties, 
virtues,  and  human  ability.  Vou  Know  what  language  they  use,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  it  here. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  have  been  silent  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  about  the  Trinity.  We  regard  it  not  as  a  trifling  error,  and 
we  are  prompt  to  embrace  proper  opportunities  to  correct  it.  But  this  is 
only  one  among  many  errors  which  we  are  earnestly  labouring  to  correct. 

If  you  examine  our  periodicals  of  these  last  twenty  years,  you  will 
find  that  our  writers  have  paid  no  small  share  of  attention  to  many  other 
subjects  besides  the  doctrine  of  the  T.inity  and  the  Divine  Unity.  I  refer 
you  to  the  ''  Christian  Disciple,"  **  Christian  Examiner,"  '*  Unitarian 
Miscellany,"  "Sparks'  Tracts,"  "The  Liberal  Preacher,"  "Unitarian 
Advocate,"  "  Scriptural  Interpreter,"  and  "  Christian  Register" — and  also 
to  "  The  Unitarian,"  the  death  of  whose  editor  was  so  eloquently  and 
feelingly  announced  in  your  last  paper.  Our  common  and  deeply  la- 
mented friend  was  the  open,  the  earnest,  the  active  friend  to  Unitarian 
Christianity.  But  the  pages  of  "  The  Unitarian,"  as  well  as  his  other 
writings,  will  show  that  he  was  labouring  not  baesl^  to  check  and  destroy 
the  inlueuce  of  a  single  error,  nor  to  establish  a  single  truth.  Trinitan- 
anism  was  not  the  only  object  which  he  boldly  and  oAen  opposed.  He 
did  not  employ  all  his  time  and  energies  in  attempts  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unit^.  He  contended  with  Calvinism,  with  Uni- 
versalism,  with  Infidelity,  with  Atheism.  It  was  his  desire  and  endeavour 
to  render  this  work  highly  useful  to  the  cause  of  practical  religion.  But 
I  need  not  remind  you  of'^these  things. 

If  you  will  read  the  publications  mentioned  above,  I  think  you  will 
own  that  our  writers  have  not  confined  their  attention  to  that  article  of 
faith  from  which  they  have  taken  their  distinctive  name.  They  have 
•ought  to  give  mankind  juster  views  of  religion  and  of  divine  revelation 
generally.  They  believed  that  wrong  notions  were  entertained  by  many 
of  their  Christian  brethren,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  but  also  in 
regard  to  native  depravity,  election,  reprobation,  the  divine  decrees,  the 
divine  sovereignty,  the  atonement,  regeneration,  faith,  good  works,  the 
condition  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  the  true  evidences  of  a  Christian 
character  and  hope,  &c.  &c.  They  have  been  busy  also  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  charity,  peace,  temperance,  benevolence.  In  their  studies  they 
have  thought  of  Sunday-schools,  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  hospitals, 
of  the  sailor,  of  the  slave,  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  They  have  laboured 
much  to  check  the  progress  of  infidelity. 

And  if  you  consult  the  other  publications  of  Unitarians,  I  think  yon 
will  observe  the  same  wide  range  of  thought  and  the  same  large  and  com* 
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Srebenfive  design*  I  refer  yon  to  the  writings  of  Fox,  Cappe,  ChanniBCi 
luckmiDster,  Tnacher.  Ware,  Palfrey,  Greenwood,  Colman.  Tbey  will 
tell  you  that  they  had  aimed  to  do  something  more  than  to  refute  the 
Trinitarian  error, 'and  assert  and  defend  the  Divine  Unity.  Noah  Wor- 
cester has  written  much  relating  to  tho  Trinity.  But  remove  from  hii 
writings  every  sentence  which  relates  immediately  to  that  or  the  opposite 
doctrine,  ancf  have  wo  nothing  left  to  speak  for  the  warm  heart  and 
fruitful  mind  of  this  distinguished  man,  this  aged  and  devoted  servant  of 
Gods' 

^  As  to  our  Tracts,  it  might  be  expected  that  our  distinffuishing  doc- 
trioe.  and  the  one  which  is  opposed  to  it,  would,  in  sonic  form  or  other, 
be  often  brousht  into  view ;  and  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  tracts 
devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  an  explanation  and  defence  of  our  views  </ 
God  and  of  Cnrist.  Tins  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  meet  tho  various 
and  varying  wants  of  tho  people.  But  after  all,  1  believe  there  is  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  our  tracts  which  treat  chiefly  on  this 
subject.  I  have  now  by  me  a  list  of  tho  titles  of  forty-nine  tracts  of  the 
first,  and  ten  of  the  second  series,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  I  need  not  copy  these  titles  to  show 
you  their  variety  of  topics.  You  can  easily  examine  them  for  yourselfl 
and  alio  those  ol  the  many  tracts  which  have  been  published  since.  And 
whoa  you  have  done  so,  'I  think  you  will  bo  ready  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  our  eascmcss  to  maintain  the  Divine  Unity,  we  have  not  been  wholly 
unmindful  of  other  important  doctrines — that  iu  our  zeal  to  disseminate 
doctrines,  we  have  not  quite  forgotten  duties — and  that  in  our  endeavours 
for  the  progress  of  Unitarianism,  we  have  not  been  indifferent  about  piety 
and  virtue.  Wo  have  aimed  not  only  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but  to 
'  warm  and  purify  the  heart ;  not  only  to  deliver  men  from  the  bondage 
of  error,  but  also  from  tho  greater  bondage  of  sin.  We  have  had  many 
difficulties  to  meet — many  trials  to  bear — many  obstacles  to  surmount 

I  could  not  help  tliinkins,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  had  wrong  views 
of  Unitarian  ministers  ana  writers,  when  you  spoke  of  their  **  almost 
perpetual  attention  to  their  distinguishing  doctrine."  I  do  not  attribute 
this  to  a  want  of  candour  and  fairness,  but  to  a  want  of  opportunity  to 
know  tho  true  state  of  the  case,  as  you  belong  to  a  diflurcnt  denomination, 
and  are  yourself  constantly  employed  in  preaching.  I  have  dwelt  long 
on  this  subject,  believing  you  would  be  glad  to  learn  tbat  you  have  been 
in  an  error  respecting  it. 

Judging  from  what  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  should 
rather  say  that  our  preacher^*  and  writers  dwelt  on  this  doctrine  too  little, 
than  too  much.  For  when  I  read  Moses  and  the  prophets — when  I  read 
the  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  this  is  an  unimportant  doctrine.  When  I  read  the  decalogue — when 
I  hear  the  Saviour  repeating  tho  first  and  ereat  commandment — when  I 
hear  him  saying,  *' And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" — when  I 
listen  to  Paul  standing  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,  and  addressing  the  phi- 
losophers and  people  of  Athens — when  I  mark  how  ho  begins  his  sublime 
discourse — when  1  read  his  Epistles,  I  think  I  find  strong  reasons  for 
attaching  great  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  And  when 
I  cast  my  eye  over  Catholic  countries, — and  when  I  observe  how  much 
evil  is  occasioned  by  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  nearer  home,  there 
■cems  to  me  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for  great  attention  to  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  (lodhcad,  and  to  the  errors  with  which  it  is  still  encumbered. 
With  sentiments  of  undiminished  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  your  friend 
and  brother,  Jonathan  Fabr« 

Rev.  Adin  Ballou. 
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OBITUARY. 

Wb  have  a  mournful  task  to  perform  in  introducing  to  these  , 
last  pages  of  this  periodical  our  remarks  upon  an  event  whose 
occurrence,  we  doubt  not»  has  touched  the  hearts  of  all  our 
readers  with  no  common  sadness. 

He  who  conducted  *'  The  Unitarian/'  and  gave  to  it  its  life 
and  interest,  is  no  more.  The  service  he  has  done  so  well  he 
can  do  no  longer.  We  believe  that  he  finished  the  work  which 
God  gave  him  to  do  on  earth,  and  that  a  new  and  nobler  work 
now  occupies  the  energies  of  his  immortal  spirit  in  heaven. 
We  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope, — for  what  cause 
should  we  have  to  blush  at  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  if,  with 
the  departure  of  every  Christian  friend,  that  hope  were  not  in- 
creased !  What  cause  should  we  have  to  blush  for  our  own 
slavery  to  earth,  did  not  the  realities  of  heaven  grow  brighter  to 
our  view  whenever  a  lofty  spirit  from  our  very  midst  makes  for 
itbclf  a  clear  and  glorious  pathway  to  those  realities  through  the 
clouds  of  worldly  troubles ! 

Bernard  Whitman  was  born  at  East  Bridgewatcr,  Mass., 
on  the  Sth  of  June,  17%.  lie  was  the  thirteenth  child  of  Dea- 
con KXihn  Whitman.  He  had  no  early  advantages  of  education 
except  that  of  attending  a  country  district  school.  In  his  early 
youth  he  exhibited  that  bold  and  fearless  spirit,  that  open  sin- 
cerity of  opinion  and  adventurous  effort  in  the  accomplishment 
of  what  he  deemed  right,  which  distinguished  him  throughout 
life.  His  father  oflen  expressed  the  fear  that  the  qualities  of 
this  kind  which  he  displayed,  would  bring  him  to  some  untimely 
end.  In  1813,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  get  an  education.  He 
had  been  very  industrious  in  working  upon  the  farm.  He  now 
went  to  Mansfield,  where  he  laboured  in  a  cotton  factory  for  two 
years.  He  was  enabled  to  save  about  one  hundred  tlollars,  tod 
he  then  applied  for  admission  to  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  which 
was  granted  him.  During  the  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Exi^ 
ter,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
his  studies,  and  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  younger  mem-  , 
bers  of  the  school,  against  those  disposed  to  tyrannize  over  them. 

VOL.  I.  SO 
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He  totered  college  (Harrud  Uni?er8ity)  in  1817.  During  hw 
first  year  he  rose  rapidly  as  a  scholar.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
students,  and  was  punished  with  rustication.  He  spent  the 
time  of  his  absence,  except  that  which  was  occupied  in  con- 
ducting a  winter  school,  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  his  class, 
and  kept  up  with  them,  but,  being  refused  a  readmission  to  thii 
dass,  he  entered  the  one  next  below.  He  staid  only  a  few 
weeks  so,  as  to  take  an  honourable  dismission  from  the  college. 
He  then  kept  school  ibr  a  time  at  Billerica,  and  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  establishment  of  the  academy  at  that  place. 
He  commenced  his  theological  studies  with  an  Orthodox  roinbter 
at  Wellfleet,  and  finished  them  at  Beverly.  He  then  took  up 
his  abode  in  Cambridge  as  a  candidate.  He  preached  in  several 
places.  He  performed  the  duties  of  a  minister  six  months  for 
the  small  society  at  Middlesex  Village.  He  received  a  call 
from  the  people  at  Duxbury,  which  he  did  not  accept.  He  was 
settled  at  Waltham,  Feb.  15, 1826.  After  his  settlement  he  was 
very  active  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  girls  in  the 
factory.  He  was  the  principal  instrument  in  establishing  the 
Rumford  Institute  in  Waltham.  He  was  also  actively  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  the  Sunday-school.  As  a  teacher  he  secured 
the  confidence  and  love  of  his  pupils  and  made  powerful  im- 
pressions upon  their  hearts.  i 

At  Exeter,  he  was  very  much  excited  concerning  religious 
opinions,  and  very  much  prejudiced  against  the  Unitarian  belief. 
His  predilections  for  the  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  continued  until 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  the  determination  to 
base  his  theological  views  on  the  decisions  there  recorded.  Bj 
this  course  his  opinions  were  changed.  During  the  year  of  hi» 
rustication  he  read  Swedenborg's  Works,  and  followed  them  as 
he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  in  consistency  with  the  Bib^.  When 
he  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  it  was  with  the  determination  to 
keep  free  from  religious  controversy.  But,  being  himself  at- 
tacked, his  whole  course  was  changed,  and  he  has  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  theological  polemics  of  the  day. 

His  services  to  this  community  as  a  public  man  are  so  well 
known  that  we  shall  not  now  consider  them  in  detail.     We  will 
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only  gi?e  a  list  of  the  publications  which  came  firom  his  pen 
during  his  settlement 

1.  An  Aiticlo  in  the  Christian  Examiner  on  HolineM. 
8.  A  Sermon  on  lyonying  the  Lord. 

3.  A  Sermon  on  Regeneration. 

4.  A  Sermon  un  the  Limited  Influence  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  A  Sermon  on  the  MeanR  of  increasing  Public  Happinen. 

6.  A  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election. 

7.  A  Sermon  on  Christian  Salvation. 

8.  A  Sermon  on  Christian  Union. 

9.  A  Lecture  on  Popular  Supentition. 

10.  Letters  on  Revivals. 

11.  An  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  Beaton. 

12.  A  volume  of  "  V^iilage  Sermons." 

13.  Letters  in  the  Controversy  with  Professor  Stuart 

14.  Letters  to  Universalists. 

To  these,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  added  a  volume  of 
Letters  to  Unbelievers,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  "The 
Unitarian."     He  travelled  in  the  West, — preached  a  dedication 
discourse  at  Cincinnati, — and  visited  also  Louisville  (Kentucky), 
and  Richmond  (Virginia).      He  travelled  also  in  Maine,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island. — We  cannot  in  brief  space  speak 
as  we  ought  of  the  character  of  our  deceased  friend.     He  seems 
to  us  remarkably  to  have  exemplified  the  power  of  decided  moral 
purpose.     In  a  notice  of  him  published  in  the  Christian  Register 
since  his  death,  it  is  said, — "  He  was  remarkable  for  energy  and 
perseverance, — a  conviction  of  power, — a  strong  conception  of 
the  object  of  desire,  followed  by  unwearied  efforts  to  attain  it, — 
zeal  discouraged  by  no  difficulties,  but  kindled  and  excited  the 
more  by  them  to  vigorous  exertion."     Nor  did  this  decided  moral 
purpose  of  which  we  speak  aim  only  at  the  accomplishment  of 
outward  objects.     It  acted  most  powerfully  upon  his  own  soul  in 
transforming  every  constitutional  quality  into  a  Christian  grace. 
We  have  said  that  naturally  his  mental  temperament  was  marked 
by  great  boldness  and  ardour.     We  need  not  say  how  clearly 
his  life  has  proved  that  these  qualities  became  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized in  his  mind.     With  a  noble  prudence  he  turned  all  his 
dispositions  and  powers  to  the  account  of  virtue,  and,  if  we  maj 
so  speak,  wrought  the  substance  of  his  mind  into  the  most  glori- 
ous forms. 
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Mr.  Whitman  was  in  the  best'  sense  a  practical  man.  He 
was  practical,  not  in  acting  without  thought,  but  in  proving  the 
energy  of  his  thought  by  the  energy  of  his  life.  The  importance 
of  the  results  proved  the  greatness  of  his  plans.  He  did  not 
allow  his  conceptions  of  the  goad  that  might  be  done  to  outrun 
fais  holy  resolutions  to  effect  it.  Wliun  he  had  partially  recov- 
ered from  the  first  violent  attack  which  preceded  his  gradual 
decline,  we  recollect  askin;;  him,  if  he  would  travel  some  miles 
from  Walt  ham  to  address  a  body  of  young  men  on  a  subject  in 
which  their  thouj^hts  were  enirifTod:  and  in  which  he  was  com- 
petent  to  instruct  them, — and  well  do  wc  remember  the  cheerful 
and  earnest  readiness  with  which  he  assented  to  the  request, — 
the  fulni^ss  of  pleasure  which  shonj  in  his  face  at  the  prospect 
of  doing  good.  We  need  but  a  single  stroke  to  delineate  the 
character  of  the  true  Christian,  and  with  that  stroke  the  pencil 
of  truth  must  toucli  tlie  character  of  our  decea:sed  friend.  He 
was  unwearied  in  the  ronvrptlon  and  execution  of  good  resolutions. 

We  will  conclude  this  imperfect  notice  of  our  deceased 
brother  wiih  a  few  scntcncos  from  a  notice  which  has  already 
appeared.  **  Diirinir  his  hvA^  and  lingering  sickness  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  Christian  shone  forth  with  a  brighter 
and  clearer  lustre.  In  this  respect  he  showed  an  unconnnoo 
consistency  of  character.  lie  manifested  no  raptures.  lie 
never  did  in  health.  He  was  equally  free  from  despondency. 
He  was  uniformly  calm,  and  cheerful,  and  grateful  to  the  last. 
There  was  no  sign  of  discontent,  no  moment  of  repining.  He 
was  accustomed  to  speak  much  of  the  good  tilings  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  of  his  unexpected  freedom  from  great 
distress.  His  habitual  language  was  that  of  calm,  confiding, 
and  grateful  joy.  And,  as  his  family  and  friends  gathered 
round  him  from  time  to  time,  they  were  astonished  to  see  that 
the  sick  and  dying  man  was  the  happiest  of  the  group.  He 
expressed  his  entire  confidence  to  the  last  in  the  power  of  that 
simple  faith  which  he  hiul  lon;r  cherished  and  laboured  to  pro- 
mote. He  thanked  God  for  possessing  it,  and  he  prayed  for  its 
diflTusion.  His  last  words  were  those  which  were  consecrated 
by  tlie  li{)s  of  the  Saviour, — *  Fatiicr,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.'  " 
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